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PREFACE. 


EoR  several  reasons,  the  history  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  particularly  in  the  early  times,  is  not  surpassed 
in  interest  by  that  of  any  portion  of  the  Pacific  United 
States,  or  perhaps  of  the  whole  republic.     Notable 
among  these  reasons  are  the  antiquity  of  these  terri- 
tories as  Spanish  provinces — ^for  they  were  the  first  to 
be  occupied  by  Europeans,  and  ten  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Kock,  a  Historia  de  la 
Nueva  Mexico  was  published;   the  peculiar  Pueblo 
civilization,  second   only  to  that  of  the  Aztecs  and 
Mayas  in  the  south,  found  among  the  aborigines  of 
this  land,  and  maintaining  itself  more  nearly  in  its 
original  conditions  than  elsewhere  down  to  the  present 
day;  the  air  of  romance  pervading  the  country's  early 
annals  in  connection   with  the   Northern   Mystery, 
quaint  cosmographic  theories,  and  the  search  for  fabu- 
lous empires  in  Cfbola,  Teguayo,  and  Quivira;   the 
ancient  belief  in  the  existence  of  immense   mineral 
treasures  as  supplemented  by  the  actual  discovery  of 
such  treasures  in  modem  times;  the  long  and  bloody 
struggle  against  raiding  Apaches,  the  Ishmaelites  of 
American  aborigines ;  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  this  broad  region  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States;  the  fact  that  the  eastern  portion,  unlike  any 
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other  territory  of  the  republic,  is  still  inhabited  mainly 
by  a  Spanish-speaking  people;  its  position  on  the 
national  frontier;  its  peculiarities  of  physical  config- 
uration and  climate ;  and  finally,  the  marvellous  i^trides 
towards  prosperity  in  the  last  decade,  of  a  country 
formerly  regarded  as  an  unpromising  section  of  the 
Great  American  Desert 

That  the  annals  of  these  countries,  so  extensive  both 
chronologically  and  territorially,  are  compressed  into 
one  volume  of  this  History  of  the  Pacific  States,  while 
seven  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  record  of  a  sister 
province,  California,  is  a  fact  that  may  seem  to  require 
a  word  of  explanation,  though  it  is  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  deliberately  formed  and  announced  at  the  out- 
set. All  Spanish- American  provinces  are  in  certain 
respects  so  similar  in  their  annals  one  to  another  that 
it  was  and  is  believed  sufficient  and  best  in  a  compre- 
hensive work  like  this  to  present  the  minutise  of  local 
and  personal  happenings  of  but  one.  California  was 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  not  only  because  of  its  modern 
prominence,  but  because  its  records  are  remarkably 
perfect,  and  because  its  position  on  the  coast,  facilitat- 
ing intercourse  with  Mexico  and  foreign  nations,  its 
mission  system,  its  trading  and  smuggling  experience, 
its  Russian  complications,  its  political  vicissitudes,  and 
its  immigrant  and  other  foreign  elements  gave  to  its 
history,  as  compared  with  that  of  interior  provinces,  a 
notable  variety,  tending  greatly  to  mitigate  the  inevi- 
table monotony  of  all  provincial  annals,  even  before 
the  knowledge  of  its  golden  treasure  came  to  startle 
the  world.  The  history  of  New  Mexico  written  on  the 
same  scale  as  that  of  the  Pacific  province  would  not 
only  fill  many  volumes,  but  from  the  lack  of  con- 
tinuous archive  evidence,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
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story  goes  back  beyond  the  aid  of  memory,  it  would  be 
at  the  best  fragmentary  and  irregular ;  and  by  reason 
of  the  country's  isolation  and  non-intercourse  with  the 
outer  world,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  its  petty  events,  it  would  also  be  most  tedious 
reading.     Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant period  of  the  country's  history — ^that  of  Span- 
ish rule  to  1821 — but  of  the  second  period,  embracing 
the  Mexican  rule  of  1822-46,  the  growth  of  the  Santa 
F^  trade,  the  change  of  flag,  the  Indian  wars,  and  the 
early  territorial   days  down  to  1875  or  later.     The 
Mexican  archive  record  is  more  meagre  even  than  the 
Spanish,  the  early  enthusiasm  of  conquest  and  explora- 
tion had  died  out,  nothing  more  monotonous  in  detail 
than  the  endless  succession  of  Indian  wars  can  be  im- 
agined, and  of  the  more  important  events  and  develop- 
ments several  are  more  conveniently  and  satisfactorily 
treated  in  the  annals  of  other  adjoining  regions.     And 
as  to  the  third  and  last  period,  that  of  railroads,  Indian 
reservations,  mining  development,  industrial  progress, 
and  American  immigration,  a  valid  reason  for  conden- 
sation is  found  in  the  fact  that  this  grand  unfolding  of 
resources  has  but  just  begun,  that  all  is  in  a  transitory, 
changeable  condition,  so  that  the  result  of  the  most 
minute  treatment  would  probably  become  antiquated 
and  of  comparatively  little  value  within  a  few  years. 
Thus  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  plan  and  scale  I 
have  adopted.     The  omission  of  personal  and   local 
details,  moreover,  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  this 
volume;  and  so  far  as  the  general  course  of  events  and 
developments  is  concerned,  no  volume  of  the  series 
has  been  founded  on  more  careful  or  exhaustive  re- 
search. 
My  sources  of  information  for  this  volume  are  shown 
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in  the  list- of  authorities  prefixed,  in  the  fine-print 
appendix  to  the  first  chapter,  and  in  the  notes  scattered 
profusely  throughout  the  work.  In  no  section  of  the 
field  have  my  resources  of  original  data  been  richer  or 
more  varied  Besides  many  «re  works  in  print  con- 
suited  only  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  by  previous  writers, 
I  have  consulted  the  Santa  ¥6  archives,  and  have  had 
access  to  rich  stores  of  the  most  important  documentary 
records  from  Spain  and  Mexico  in  my  own  and  other 
private  collections ;  and  I  have  been  especially  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  utilize,  practically  for  the  first  time, 
the  work  of  Yillagrd  and  several  important  documents 
bearing  on  Ofiate's  conquest,  never  before  correctlj 
recorded.  For  later  events  of  territorial  history  I 
have  studied  all  the  publications  extant,  including 
government  reports  and  newspapers ;  and  have  besides, 
here  as  in  the  other  parts  of  my  field,  taken  the  testi* 
mony  of  many  prominent  citizens  and  officials  who 
have  thrown  new  light  on  many  phases  of  the  subject. 

Here  as  elsewhere  I  give  full  credit  to  the  sources 
on  every  point. 

Several  praiseworthy  works  on  the  history  of  these 
territories  have  been  published ;  but  they  are  of  very 
uneven  quality,  with  not  a  few  errors,  and  more  omis- 
sions—defects due  in  most  cases  not  so  much  to  the 
incompetence  of  the  author  as  to  the  inaccessibility  of 
original  authorities.  Nowhere  in  my  work  have  I 
been  able  to  correct  more  erroneous  statements,  fill 
more  historical  gaps,  or,  except  in  the  matter  of  minute 
details  as  already  explained,  to  supply  in  comparison 
with  preceding  writers  more  new  matter.  Yet  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  expect  that  the  old  inaccurate  and 
thread-bare  sources  will  still  be  consulted  to  a  consid- 
erable  extent  in   preference  to  better  and  original 
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authorities  at  second-hand.  Doubtless  writers  will 
ooDtinue  to  give  inaccurate  dates  and  details  for  Oiiate's 
conquest;  to  seek  new  locations  for  Coronado's  Cibola 
and  Tiguex ;  to  name  Cabeza  de  Yaca  as  the  discov- 
erer of  New  Mexico,  and  speak  of  his  descendants  as 
still  living  in  the  country;  to  talk  of  the  Aztecs  and  of 
HonteEumain  this  northern  region;  to  describe  Santa 
F^  as  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States,  dating  its 
foundation  back  to  the  sixteenth  or  fifteenth  century, 
or  that  of  Tucson  to  the  sixteenth ;  to  chronicle  the 
expedition  of  Pefialoea  to  Quivira*  to  name  the  duke 
of  Alburquerque  and  other  viceroys  among  the  gov- 
ernors of  New  Mexico ;  to  derive  the  name  of  Arizona 
from  'arid  zone/  or  'narizona/  the  big-nosed  woman; 
to  accept  the  current  traditions  of  rich  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  discovered  and  worked  by  the  Jesuits  and 
conquerors^  or  by  enslaved  Indians  under  their  cruel 
direction ;  and  to  repeat  various  other  errors  that  have 
found  place  in  the  legendary  annals  of  these  provinces. 
However,  I  have  presented  the  facts  and  the  evidence 
on  which  they  rest.  My  statements  should  b^  accepted 
or  disproved. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  properly  presented 
together  in  one  volume,  as  they  have  historically  and 
physioally  much  in  common.  In  Spanish  and  Mexican 
times  they  were  practically  or  to  a  great  extent  one 
country,  and  their  annals  are  accordingly  somewhat 
intermingled ;  but  the  chapters  devoted  to  each,  though 
mixed  in  the  order  of  presentment,  are  kept  distinct 
in  substance,  so  that  the  record  of  each  province  may 
be  read  continuously.  Since  their  organization  as 
territories  of  the  United  States  the  history  of  each 
is  given  separately  in  consecutive  chapters.  As  be- 
tween the  two  there  is  no  difference  in  scale  or  treat- 
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meat,  though  I  have  been  able  slightly  to  condense 
the  earlier  Arizona  record  becauEe  of  Pimerfa  having 
been  covered  by  the  history  of  Sonora  in  another 
volume,  and  though  New  Mexican  history  is  much 
more  voluminous  in  the  aggr^ate  by  reason  of  its 
greater  chronologic  extent 

Though  first  among  the  Pacific  States  to  be  settled 
by  Europeans,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have  been 
last  to  feel  the  impulse  of  progressive  civilization ;  yet 
they  have  felt  it,  and  as  a  result  must  assume  good 
rank  among  their  sister  states.  In  natural  conditions 
of  healthful  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  mineral  wealth, 
the  two  territories  closely  resemble  each  other ;  and 
while  Arizona  has  the  advantage  of  a  less  apathetic 
and  i^orant  population,  and  thus  far  takes  the  lead  in 
mining  and  agricultural  industry,  their  aspirations  and 
possibilities  are  similar,  and  ultimate  precedence  is  by 
no  means  assured  to  the  western  territory.  Both,  as 
it  has  proved,  are  fortunate  in  their  mid-continental 
position,  which  has  given  them  railroad  communication 
with  the  east  and  west  and  south  long  before  they 
could  have  expected  it  otherwise.  Both  have  made  a 
good  start  in  the  race,  and  in  each  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress  is  actively  working.  Ultimate  success  is  not 
doubtful.  The  danger  of  serious  Indian  troubles  is 
believed  to  be  past;  the  old  and  absurdly  inaccurate 
ideas  of  the  east  respecting  this  country  and  its  people' 
are  rapidly  disappearing ;  and  the  present  invasion  of 
the  farther  west  by  climate-seekers  cannot  fail  to  bene- 
fit the  interior.  When  the  mining  industry  shall  have 
been  more  fully  systematized,  workings  being  directed 
somewhat  more  to  mineral  lodes  and  somewhat  less  to 
the  pockets  of  outside  speculators ;  when  the  senseless 
national  raid  against  bimetallic  currency  shall  be  at 
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an  end;  when  systematic  irrigation  works  shall  make 
available  the  "^'ater  resources;  when  the  government 
shall  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  mesa  lands  in  tracts  of 
ooavenient  size  for  stock-raising;  when  the  popula- 
tioD  of  Mexican  race  shall  adopt  improved  methods  of 
tillage  or  make  way  for  others  who  have  adopted  them ; 
when  the  immense  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  shall  be 
utilized — then  i^vill  come  the  day  of  great  and  perma- 
nent prosperity  for  this  land  of  old-time  mystery.  All 
ibis  will  not  be  done  in  a  year  or  in  ten;  but  it  will  be 
done.  Then  the  historic  records  of  this  volume  will 
have  a  new  and  ever-increasing  interest. 
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It  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  Spaniards 
first  explored   the  region   that   forms  the  territorial 
basis   of    this   volume.     The   discoverers   and    early- 
explorers  found  there  the  home,  not  only  of  several 
i¥ild  and  roving  tribes  of  the  class  generally  denomi- 
nated savages,  but  of  an  aboriginal  people  much  further 
advanced  in  progress  toward  civilization  than  any  other 
north  of  Andhuac,  or  the  region  of  Central  Mexico.  , 
This  people,  though  composed  of  nations,   or  tribes, 
speaking  distinct  languages,  was  practically  one  in  the 
arts  and  institutions  constituting  the  general  features 
of  its  emergence  from  savagism.     It  was  an  agricul- 
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tural  people,  dwelling  in  several-storied  buildings  of 
stone  or  adobes.  All  that  pertains  to  this  most  inter- 
esting people,  or  to  the  other  native  inhabitants  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  has  been  put  before  the 
reader  in  an  earlier  work  of  this  series.  My  present 
purpose  requires  but  the  briefest  repetition  or  resumd 
of  matters  thus  presented  in  their  proper  place,  and 
even  that  only  in  certain  peculiar  phases.^ 

This  region  offers  for  antiquarian  research  a  field 
not  surpassed,  in  several  respects,  by  any  in  America ; 
for  here  only  we  find  a  people,  far  in  advance  of  the 
savage  tribes  if  far  behind  the  highest  types,  retaining 
many  of  their  original  characteristics,  and  living  on 
the  same  sites,  in  buildings  similar  to,  or  in  several 
instances  perhaps  identical  with,  those  occupied  by 
their  ancestors  at  the  coming  of  the  Europeans,  and 
for  centuries  before.  These  are  the  oldest  continu- 
ously inhabited  structures  on  the  continent ;  and  these 
Pueblo  Indians — so  called  from  the  Spanish  term 
applied  to  their  community-houses,  or  towns,  in  the 
absence  of  any  general  aboriginal  name — are  probably 
more  nearly  in  their  original  condition  than  any  other 
American  tribes.  It  is  therefore  hardly  possible  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  these  tribes  for  ethno- 
logic study,  unless,  indeed,  we  adopt  the  extreme 
views  of  those  who  refuse  to  credit  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  the  most  advanced  Nahua  and  Maya  na- 
tions possessed  any  trait  or  custom  or  institution  or 
degree  of  culture  different  from  or  superior  to  those 
found  among  these  Pueblos,  or  even  inferior  tribes  of 
the  north. 

In  my  Native  Races,  after  describing  the  monuments 
of  this  peculiar  people,  I  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
work  might  encourage  further  research  and  the  pub- 
lication of  much  additional  information  on  the  subject, 

*  See  NajUve  Ract8  qf  ihf  Pacific  States:  tribal  relations,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, institutions,  general  description,  etc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  4t22,  4(>5-G,  471-556; 
mythology  or  religious  customs,  iii.  75-83,  135-6,  170  5,  521-8;  language,  iii. 
568-  9,  593-603,  671-4,  680-6;  antiquities,  ruins,  relics,  and  historic  traditions, 
iv.  615-86;  v.  637-8. 
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at  the  same  time  predicting  with  confidence — founded 
on  the  uniformity   of  date  already  accessible — that 
newly  discovered   relics  would  not  differ  materially  in 
type  from  those  I  was  able  to  study,  and  that  they 
would  require    no    essential  modification  of  my  con- 
clusions respecting  the  primitive  New  Mexicans.    This 
hope  and  prediction  have  proved  well  founded.     Dur- 
ing  the  decade   and  more  that  has  passed  since  my 
work  appeared,  able  investigators  have  directed  their 
efforts  to  this  field,  with  results  in  the  form  of  accurate 
knowledge    of    the   people,  and   their  traditions,  lan- 
guages, and   material  relics  that  probably  surpass  in 
many  respects  all  that  was  known  before;  yet  these 
results,  so    far  as  I  am  familiar  with  them,  are  con- 
firmatory of  the  general  views  which  had  been  teken 
by  me,  and  which  it  seems  proper  to  embody  briefly 
here,  aboriginal  annals  being  a  fitting  preface  to  the 
record  of  foreign  invaders'  deeds  to  follow. 

In  their  sixteenth-century  explorations,  the  Span- 
iards found  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  of  the  Pueblo 
towns  still  inhabited,  there  being  much  confusion  of 
names  in  the  different  narratives  of  successive  visits. 
Most  of  the  towns  cannot  be  definitely  identified  or 
located;  but  as  groups  they  present  but  slight  diffi- 
culties ;  and  they  covered  substantially  the  same  ter- 
ritory then  as  noV.  South  of  this  territory,  in 
southern  Arizona  and  northern  Chihuahua,  and  prob- 
ably north  of  it,  in  southern  Colorado  and  Utah, 
though  there  may  have  been  exceptions,  similar  wide- 
spread structures  were  then  as  now  in  ruins.  In  the 
next  century,  chiefly  during  the  wars  following  suc- 
cessful revolt  against  the  Spaniards,  many  of  the 
towns  were  destroyed  or  abandoned,  the  number  being 
reduced  in  that  period  or  a  little  later  to  about  twenty- 
five,  the  dates  and  circumstances  of  the  few  later 
changes  being  for  the  most  part  known. 

It  is  only  in  the  broadest  outline  that  the  history 
of  this  people  is  known  by  their  material  relics,  tradi- 
tion affording  but  slight  aid.     Clearly  the  whole  region, 
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extending  somewhat  farther  north  and  south  than  the 
bounds  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  was  in  the  past 
occupied  by  semi-civilized  tribes,  not  differing  among 
themselves  or  from  the  Pueblos  more  than  do  the  lat- 
ter as  known  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  occupy- 
inor  the  most  fertile  vallevs  with  their  stone  and  adobe 
tjwn  houses,  similar,  but  often  vastly  superior,  to  the 
later  well-known  dwellings  of  the  Pueblos.  Long, 
perhaps  centuries,  before  the  Spaniards  came,  began 
the  decline  of  this  numerous  and  powerful  people.  The 
cause  of  their  misfortunes  must  be  traced  to  wars  with 
savage  predatory  tribes  like  the  Apaches,  and  with 
each  other,  drought  and  pestilence  contributing  to  the 
same  end.  All  the  ruined  structures  and  other  relics 
of  the  long  past  were  so  evidently  the  work  of  the 
Pueblos  or  cognate  tribes  that  there  exists  no  plausi- 
ble reason  for  indulging  in  conjectural  theories  re- 
specting the  agency  of  extinct  races.  Yet  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  read  of  the  discovery  of  prehis- 
toric relics  of  the  long-lost  race  that  once  peopled 
this  land.  My  work  has  had  but  slight  effect  to  check 
this  popular  tendency  to  the  marvellous. 

It  is  also  still  the  custom  of  most  writers  to  refer  to 
the  ruins  and  relics  of  this  region  as  undoubtedly  of 
Aztec  origin,  and  to  adopt  more  or  less  fully  the  the- 
ory that  the  ancestors  of  the  Pueblo  tribes  were 
Aztecs  left  in  Arizona  during  the  famous  migration 
from  the  north-west  to  Mexico.  As  the  reader  of 
my  Native  Races  is  aware,  it  is  my  belief  that  no  such 
general  migration  occurred,  at  least  not  within  any 
period  reached  by  tradition ;  but  whether  this  belief 
is  well  founded  or  not,  I  have  found  no  reason  to  mod- 
ify my  position  that  the  New  Mexican  people  and 
culture  were  not  Aztec.^     The  Montezuma  myth  of 

* '  I  can  hardly  conceire  of  stractures  reared  by  human  hands  differing 
more  essentially  than  the  two  classes  in  question  *  (New  Mexican  and  those 
of  Ceut.  Am.  and  Mex. )  '  In  the  common  use  of  adobes  for  buildii^  material; 
in  the  plain  walls  rising  to  a  height  of  several  stories;  in  the  terrace  struc- 
ture, absence  of  doors  in  the  lower  story,  and  the  entrance  by  ladders;  in  the 
absence  of  arched  ceilings  of  overlapping  blocks,  of  all  pyramidal  structures. 
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the  Pueblo  coiomunities,  so  far  at  least  as  the  name  is 
concerned  if  not  altogether,  was  certainly  of  Spanisli 
origin.  Monumental  and  institutional  resemblances 
are  hardly  sufficient  to  suggest  even  contact  with  the 
Nahua  nations,  yet  such  contact  at  one  time  or  an- 
other is  not  iu)probable,  and  is  indeed  indicated  by 
the  dialects  of  some  of  the  tribes.  Linguistic  affini- 
ties, however,  like  institutional  and  architectural  re- 
semblances, if  any  exist,  do  not  indicate  an  Aztec  base 
for  the  New  Mexican  culture  at  the  beginning,  but 
rather  a  superstructural  element  of  later  introduction. 
I  offer  no  positive  assertion  that  the  northern  advance- 
ment was  indigenous  or  independent  of  the  spirit  that 
actuated  the  mound-builders  or  the  architects  of  Pa- 
lenque  and  Uxmal;  but  I  claim  that  any  possible  con- 
nection is  but  vaguely  supported  by  the  evidence,  and 
may  at  least  be  regarded  as  antedating  the  period  of 
traditional  annals.  The  origin  of  tliis  most  interest- 
ing aboriginal  people  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  inves- 
tigation, and  there  are  many  more  competent  than 
myself  to  form  an  opinion ;  yet  I  feel  justified  in  pro- 
testing against  the  too  prevalent  tendency  of  most 
writers  to  accept  in  this  matter  as  fact  what  is  at  the 
best  but  vague  conjecture. 

This  chapter  is  intended  to  include  all  that  it  is 
necessary  to  say  in  a  preliminary  way,  respecting  the 
history  of  this  territory,  before  beginning  the  chrono- 
logic narrative  with  the  first  coming  of  the  Spaniards, 
An  obviously  important  and  necessary  feature  of  this 
introductory  matter  is  the  annals  of  Spanish  nrogress 

of  scnlptnred  blocks,  of  all  architectural  decorations,  of  idoln,  temples,  and 
every  trace  of  baildiiigs  evidently  designed  for  religious  rite,  of  burial-mounds 
an  1  human  remains;  and  in  the  character  of  the  rock-iuscriptioua  and  ini.'i- 
cellaneous  relics,  not  to  go  farther  into  details — the  N.  Mex.  monumuiits  pre- 
sent no  analogies  to  any  of  the  southern  remains.  I  do  not  mean  to  expru:^^ 
a  decided  opinion  that  the  Aztecs  were  not,  some  hundreds  or  thousaruls  of 
centuries  aeo,  or  even  at  a  somewhat  less  remote  period,  identical  with  the 
natives  of  N.  Hex.,  for  I  have  great  faith  in  the  power  of  time  atid  environ- 
inent  to  work  nnlimited  chatiges  in  any  people;  I  simply  claim  that  it  is  a 
manifest  al>8urdity  to  suppose  that  the  monuments  described  were  the  work 
of  the  Aztecs  during  a  migration  southward  since  the  11th  century,  or  of  any 
peopl  3  nearly  allied  in  blood  and  institutions  to  the  Aztecs  afl  thejr  were  found 
in  An£huac.    NcU.  Jiaces,  iv.  683. 
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from  Mexico  northward,  of  the  successive  steps  by 
which  the  broad  regions  south  of  this  distant  province 
were  discovered,  explored,  and  to  some  extent  settled 
before  the  army  of  invasion  secured  a  foothold  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.  But  this'is  a  subject  that  has 
been  presented  with  all  desirable  detail  in  the  first 
volume  of  my  History  of  the  North  Mexican  States,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred,  not  only  for  events  pre- 
ceding the  discovery  of  New  Mexico,  but  for  later  hap- 
penings in  the  southern  regions,  an  acquaintance  with 
which  will  greatly  stimulate  interest  in  and  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  accompanying  northern  developments.  Be- 
cause this  matter  is  fully  treated  in  the  volume  alluded 
to,  and  because  it  is  also  presented  in  various  outline- 
combinations  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  volumes  on 
other  northern  Pacific  states,  I  may  properly  restrict 
its  treatment  here  to  narrow  limits;  but  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  my  general  plan  of  making  each  work 
of  the  series  complete  in  itself,  omit  it  altogether.® 

As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  their  attention  was 
attracted  in  large  degree  to  the  north  as  presenting 
new  and  promising  fields  for  conquest.  -This  was  nat- 
ural from  their  comparatively  complete  knowledge  of 
southern  geography  and  ignorance  of  the  nortli,  with 
its  probably  vast  extent,  its  prospectively  rich  and 
powerful  nations  of  aborigines,  and  its  correspondingly 
attractive  mysteries.  But  there  was  another  and 
more  potent  incentive  in  the  current  theories  respect- 
inj5  geographical  relations  of  the  new  regions  to  Asia 
and  the  Indies.  These  theories,  legitimately  founded 
on  the  slight  data  accessible,  furnish  the  key  to  all 
that  might  otherwise  be  mysterious  in  the  annals  of 

'In  like  maimer  the  record  in  Iivit.  North  Mex.  States,  i.,  is  made  complete 
by  brief  resumes^  in  the  proper  plajes,  of  northern  events.  Thus  not  only 
are  the  Buccessive  expeditions  that  extended  beyond  Sonora  and  Chiiiuahua 
into  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.  recorded  in  outline^  but  on  pp.  127-9,  373-5,  642-4,  is 
a  sketch  of  N.  Mex.  history  in  1540-1800;  and  in  the  chapters  devoted  to 
Sonora  may  be  found  the  annals  of  Pimeria  Alta,  which  included  southern 
Arizona.  Chap.  1  of  Hist,  Cal,  i.,  is  a  resume  of  the  North  Mex.  States,  in- 
cluding New  Mexico. 
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« 

north-western  exploration.     So  fully  have  they  been 
explained  by  me  elsewhere  in  various  connections  that 
mere  mention  may  suffice  here.     At  first  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Columbus  had  reached  the  main  Asiatic 
coast,  which  might  be  followed  south-westward  to  the 
Indiea     Then  a  great  island — really  South  America — 
was  found,  which  did  not  seriously  conflict  with  the 
original  idea,   but  was  of  course  separated  from  the 
main  by  a  strait,  through  which  voyagers  to  and  from 
India  by  the  new  route  must  pass.     Further  explora- 
tion failed  to  find  this  strait,  but  revealed  instead  an 
isthmus  effectually  impeding  south-western  progress  in 
ships;  and  when  Balboa  in  1513  crossed  the  Isthmus 
to  find  a  broad  expanse  of  ocean  beyond,  and  others  a 
little  later  explored  the  western  coast  for  many  leagues 
northward,  it  became  apparent  that  the  old  geographic 
idea  must  be  modified,  that  the  new  regions,  instead 
of  being  the  Asiatic  main,  were  a  great  south-eastern 
projection  of  that  main.    The  idea  of  the  *  strait,'  how- 
ever, had  become  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily  aban- 
doned ;  accordingly,  it  was  located  in  the  north,  always 
to  be  sought  just  beyond  the  limit  of  actual  explora- 
tion in  that  direction.     Of  course,  this  cosmographic 
ignis  fatuus  did  not  obstruct  but  rather  stimulated  the 
quest  for  new  kingdoms  to  conquer,  new  riches  for 
opanish  coffers,  and  new  souls  to  be  saved  by  spiritual 
conquest 

Fidly  imbued,  not  only  with  the  desire  to  extend 
his  fame  as  a  conqueror,  but  with  the  prevalent  geo- 
graphic theories,  Hernan  Cortes,  within  a  year  or  two 
after  the  fall  of  Andhuac,  convinced  himself,  through 
reports  of  the  natives  and  of  his  lieutenants  sent  to 
plant  the  Spanish  flag  on  South  Sea  shores,  that  the 
great  westward  trend  of  the  Pacific  coast  that  was  to 
connect  the  new  regions  with  Asia  must  be  sought 
farther  north  than  the  latitude  of  Tenochtitlan.  The 
plan  conceived  by  him  was  to  build  ships  on  the  Pa- 
cific, and  in  them  to  follow  the  coast  northward,  then 
westward,  and  finally  southward  to  India.     In  this 
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voyage,  he  would  either  discover  the  *  strait/  or  prove 
all  to  be  one  continent;  discover  for  his  sovereign  rich 
coast  and  island  regions;  perhaps  find  great  kingdoms 
to  conquer;  and  at  the  least  explore  a  new  route  to 
the  famous  Spice  Islands.  His  ship-yard  was  estab- 
lished at  Zacatula  in  1522,  but  through  a  series  of 
misfortunes,  which  need  not  be  catalogued  here,  bis 
maritime  exploration  in  1530  had  not  extended  above 
Colima.  Meanwhile,  however,  various  land  expedi- 
tions had  explored  the  regions  of  Michoacan  and 
southern  Jalisco  up  to  the  latitude  of  San  Bias,  or 
about  21*  30'.  In  the  interior  at  the  same  date  the 
advance  of  northern  exploration  had  reached  Querd- 
taro,  and  possibly  San  Luis  Potosf,  in  latitude 
22^  On  the  east  a  settlement  had  been  founded  at 
Pdnuco,  and  the  gulf  coast  vaguely  outlined  by  sev- 
eral expeditions,  the  last  of  which  was  that  of  Pdnfilo 
de  Narvaez,  whose  large  force  landed  in  1828  in 
Florida,  and  with  few  exceptions  perished  in  the 
attempt  to  coast  the  gulf  by  land  and  water  to 
Pdnuco. 

In  1531  the  first  great  movement  northward  was 
made,  not  by  Cortes,  but  by  his  rival  Nuno  de  Guz- 
man, who,  with  a  large  army  of  Spaniards  and  Indians, 
marched  from  Mexico  up  the  west  coast  to  Sinaloa. 
His  northern  limit  was  the  Yaqui  River  in  about 
latitude  28°;  and  branches  of  his  expedition  also 
crossed  the  mountains  eastward  into  Durango,  and 
perhaps  Chihuahua;  but  the  only  practical  result  of 
this  grand  expedition,  except  a  most  diabolic  oppres- 
sion and  slaughter  of  the  natives,  was  the  founding  of 
the  little  villa  of  San  Miguel  in  about  latitude  25°, 
corresponding  nearly  with  Culiacan,  an  establishment 
which  was  permanent,  and  for  many  a  long  year  main- 
tained a  precarious  existence  as  the  isolated  frontier 
of  Spanish  settlement.  Guzman  returned  to  Jalisco, 
whose  permanent  occupation  dates  from  this  period; 
and  the  province  or  'kingdom'  of  Nueva  Galicia  was 
ushered   into   existence    with  jurisdiction   extending 
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over  all  the  far  north,  and  with  its  capital  soon  fixed 
at  Guadalajara. 

But  Cortes,  though  opposed  at  every  step  by  his 
enemy,  Guzman,  and  involved  in  other  vexatious  dif- 
ficulties, continued  his  efforts,  and  despatched  several 
expeditions  by  i^ater,  one  of  which  was  wrecked  on 
the  Sinaloa  coast  in  latitude  26*^,  and  another  in  1533 
discovered  Mrhat  was  supposed  to  be  an  island  in  about 
latitude  24**.      Here,  in    1535,  Cortes  in   person   at- 
tempted to  found  a  colony,  but  the  enterprise  was  a 
disastrous  failure;   the  settlement  at  Santa  Cruz — 
really    on    the   peninsula — was   abandoned   the  next 
year,  and  the  place  was  named,  probably  by  the  set- 
tlers in  their  disgust,  Cahfornia,  from  an  Amazon  isle 
"on  the  right  hand  of  the  Indies  very  near  the  terres- 
trial   paradise,"   as    described    in  a    popular    novel. 
Meanwhile    nothing   had   been  accomplished   farther 
east  that  demands  notice  in  this  connection ;  and  the 
great  northern  bubble  seemed  to  have  burst. 

Yet  little  was  needed  to  renew  the  old  excitement, 
and  the  incentive  was  supplied  even  before  Cortes'  ill- 
fated  colony  had  left  California,  In  April  1536,  there 
arrived  at  San  Miguel  de  Culiacan  Alvar  Nunez  and 
three  companions,  survivors  of  Narvaez'  expedition  of 
1528,  who  had  wandered  across  the  continent  through 
Texas,  Chihuahua,  and  Sonora,  and  who  brought  re- 
ports of  rich  towns  situated  north  of  their  route. 
They  carried  the  news  to  Mexico,  and  the  result  was 
a  series  of  more  brilliant  and  far-reaching  explorations 
by  sea  and  land  than  any  that  had  been  undertaken 
before.  Soto's  wanderings  of  1538-43  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  may  be  connected,  chronologically  at 
least,  with  this  revival  of  interest.  Cortes  despatched 
a  fleet  under  Ulloa,  who  in  1539  explored  the  gulf 
to  its  head,  and  followed  the  outer  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula up  to  Cedros  Island  in  latitude  28^  Viceroy 
Mendoza  took  the  fever,  and  not  only  sent  Alarcon  to 
the  head  of  the  gulf  and  up  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  a 
little  later  Cabrillo  to  the  region  of  Cape  Mendocino 
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on  the  outer  coast,  but  also  despatched  Niza  as  a 
pioneer,  and  presently  Vasquez  de  Coronado  with  his 
grand  army  of  explorers,  who  in  1540-2  traversed 
Sonora,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the  plains  north- 
eastward to  perhaps  latitude  40'',  and  whose  adven- 
tures will  be  narrated  in  the  following  chapters.  The 
explorers,  however,  returned  without  having  achieved 
any  final  conquest,  or  established  any  permanent  set- 
tlement; and  again  interest  in  the  far  north  died  out — 
a  result  partly  due,  however,  to  the  great  revolt  of 
native  tribes  in  Nueva  Galicia,  known  as  the  Mixton 
war  of  1540-2. 

With  the  suppression  of  this  revolt,  the  final  con- 
quest of  Nueva  Galicia  was  efiected;  and  before  1550 
the  rich  mines  of  Zacatecas  were  discovered,  and  the 
town  of  that  name  founded.  Exploration  of  the  north- 
ern interior  was  mainly  the  work  of  miners,  though 
the  missionaries  were  always  in  the  front  rank.  Fran- 
cisco de  Ibarra  was  the  great  military  explorer  from 
1554,  his  entradas  covering  the  region  corresponding 
to  the  Durango,  Sinaloa,  and  southern  Chihuahua  of 
modern  maps,  besides  one  vaguely  recorded  expedition 
that  may  have  extended  into  Arizona  or  New  Mexico. 
About  1562  the  new  province  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  with 
Ibarra  as  governor  and  capital  at  Durango,  was 
created,  to  include  all  territory  above  what  is  now  the 
line  of  Jalisco  and  Zacatecas,  theoretically  restricted  to 
the  region  east  of  the  mountains,  but  practically  in- 
cluding the  coast  provinces  as  well;  yet  the  audiencia 
of  Guadalajara  retained  its  judicial  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  north.  Before  1565  there  were  mining  settle- 
ments in  the  San  Bartolomd  Valley  of  southern  Chi- 
huahua, corresponding  to  the  region  of  the  later 
Parral,  AUende,  and  Jimenez.  These  settlements  on 
the  east,  with  San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa  on  the  west,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  frontier  of  Spanish  occupation  in 
1600;  yet,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  several  expedi- 
tions had  penetrated  the  country  north-eastward  even 
to  New  Mexico,  the  conquest  of  which  province  at 
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this  date  was  tlius  far  in  advauoe  of  the  general  pro- 
gress northward.  South  of  the  frontier  hne  as  noted, 
the  regions  of  Sinaloa,  Durango,  and  southern  Coa- 
huila  were  occupied  by  many  flourishing  missions 
under  the  Jesuite  and  Franciscans;  and  there  were 
numerous  mining  settlements,  with  a  few  military 
posts ;  though  the  general  Spanish  population  was  yet 
very  small. 

Seventeenth-century  annals  of  the  north  may  be 
briefly  outlined  for  present  purposes.  In  the  begin- 
ning, Vizcaino,  on  the  outer  coast,  repeated  Cabrillo*s 
explorations  to  or  beyond  the  40th  parallel ;  while  pearl- 
fishers  and  others  made  many  trips  to  the  gulf  waters. 
In  Sinaloa,  the  Jesuits  prospered;  in  Sonora,  begin- 
ning with  the  Yaqui  treaty  of  1610,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Mayos  in  1613,  the  missionaries  made 
constant  progress  until  a  large  part  of  the  province 
was  occupied;  arid  in  the  last  decade,  not  only  did 
Baja  California  become  a  mission  field,  but  Pimerfa 
Alta,  where  Padre  Kino  pushed  forward  his  explora- 
tions northward  to  the  Gua.  East  of  the  mountains, 
Nueva  Vizcaya  was  for  the  most  part  a  land  of  war 
during  this  century;  eight  Jesuits  and  two  hundred 
Spaniards  lost  their  lives  in  the  Tepehuane  revolt  of 
1616  in  Durango;  but  the  missionaries  not  only  re- 
gained lost  ground,  but  pushed  forward  their  work 
among  the  Tarahumares  of  Chihuahua,  where  also 
there  were  many  revolts.  North-eastern  Durante 
and  eastern  and  northern  Chihuahua  formed  the  mis- 
sion field  of  the  Franciscans,  whose  establishments, 
exposed  to  the  frequent  raids  of  savage  foes,  main- 
tained but  a  precarious  existence,  yet  were  extended 
before  1700  to  the  Casas  Grandes,  to  the  site  of  the 
later  city  of  Chihuahua,  and  to  El  Paso  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  Meanwhile  the  mines  in  all  directions  yielded 
rich  results;  and  a  small  military  force  under  the  gov- 
ernor's management  strove  more  or  less  ineffectually  to 
protect  missions  and  mining  camps,  and  to  repel  the 
endless  and  ubiquitous  incursions  of  marauding  tribes. 
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Northern  Coahuila  was  occupied  by  the  Franciscans, 
and  several  settlements  were  founded  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  this  century.  Texan  annals  of  the  period  are 
divided  into  three  distinct  parts :  finst,  tlie  various  ex- 
peditions from  New  Mexico  to  the  east  in  1601-80; 
second,  the  disastrous  attempts  at  colonization  by  the 
French  under  La  Salle  in  1682-7;  and  third,  efforts 
of  the  Spaniards  from  1686,  resulting  in  several  ex- 
ploring expeditions  from  Coahuila,  and  in  the  founda- 
tion of  several  Franciscan  missions  on  the  branches 
of  the  rivers  Trinidad  and  Neches,  which  were  aban- 
doned in  1693. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  but  for  the  conquest  of 
Nayarit  in  1721-2,  the  provinces  of  Sinaloa  and  Du- 
rango  relapsed  into  the  monotonous,  uneventful  con- 
dition of  Nueva  Galicia,  that  of  a  tierra  de  pa^;  but 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua  were  more  than  ever  a  tierra 
de  guerra,  the  victim  of  murderous  raids  of  Apaches  and 
other  warlike  and  predatory  tribes.  A  line  of  pre- 
sidios was  early  established  along  the  northern  frontier, 
which,  with  occasional  changes  of  site  as  demanded 
by  circumstances,  served  to  prevent  the  abandonment 
of  the  whole  region.  There  was  hardly  a  settlement 
of  any  kind  that  was  not  more  than  once  abandoned 
temporarily.  New  mines  were  constantly  discovered 
and  worked  under  occasional  military  protection ;  the 
famous  raining  excitement  of  the  Bolas  de  Plata,  at 
Arizonac,  occurred  in  1737-41 ;  rich  placers  of  gold 
were  found  in  Sonora;  and  the  Real  de  San  Felipe, 
or  city  of  Chihuahua,  sprang  into  existence  near  the 
mines  of  Santa  Eulalia  early  in  the  century.  The 
missions  showed  a  constant  decline,  which  was  not 
materially  affected  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and 
substitution  of  the  Franciscans  in  1767.  Many  new 
missions  were  founded,  but  more  were  abandoned,  and 
most  became  but  petty  communities  of  women,  chil- 
dren, and  invalids,  or  convenient  resorts  of  the  able- 
bodied  from  time  to  time,  the  friars  retaining  no 
practical  control.     There  was  but  slight  gain  of  new 
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territory,  though   in  Pimeria  Alta  the  missions  and 
presidios  were  extended  northward  to  San  Javier  del 
Bac  and  Tubac,  in  what  was  later  Arizona.     On  the 
west  coast,  however,  in  1769-1800,  the  Spanish  occu- 
pation was  extended  to  latitude  37^  and  exploration 
to  the  60th  parallel,  while  the  Franciscans  founded  a 
series  of  nineteen  new  and  flourishing  missions  in  Alta 
California ;  and  in  the  extreme  east  Texas  was  reoc- 
cupied  in   1716—22  with  missi*ons  and  presidios,  the 
country  remaining  permanently  under  Spanish  domin- 
ion,  though  the  establishments  were  never  prosperous. 

There  is  yet  another  introduction  or  accompaniment, 
pertaining  appropriately  enough  to  the  early  history 
of  New  Mexico,  to  which  I  may  call  attention  here, 
at  the  same  time  suggesting  that  a  perusal  of  its  de- 
tails as  recorded  in  another  volume  of  this  series  may 
if  ield  more  of  pleasure  and  profit  if  undertaken  a  little 
ater,  after  the  reader  shall  have  made  himself  famil- 
iar with  the  record  of  the  earliest  expeditions  as  pre- 
sented in  the  opening  chapters  of  this  volume.  I 
allude  to  the  mass  of  more  or  less  absurd  conjectural 
theories  respecting  northern  geography,  which,  plen- 
tifiiUy  leavened  with  falsehood,  were  dominant  among 
writers  and  map-makers  for  two  centuries,  and  which 
— belonging  as  much  and  as  little  to  New  Mexico  as 
to  any  part  of  my  territory — under  the  title  of  the 
Northern  Mystery  I  have  chosen  to  treat  in  my  His- 
tory of  the  Northwest  Coast}  The  earliest  theories 
respecting  the  geographic  relations  of  America  to  Asia 
were  in  a  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  reasonable  and  con- 
sistent; but  after  the  explorations  of  1539-43,  this 
element  of  consistency  for  the  most  part  disappeared, 
as  the  Spanish  government  lost  much  of  its  interest 
in  the  far  north,  with  its  faith  in  the  existence  of  new 
and  wealthy  realms  to  be  conquered  there.  There 
remained,  however,  a  firm  belief  in  the  interoceanic 
strait,  and  an  ever-present  fear  that  some  other  nation 

*VoL  i,  chap,  i-iv.,  with  copies  of  many  old  maps. 
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would  find  and  utilize  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  Spain. 
Meanwhile,  there  were  many  explorers  legitimately 
desirous  of  clearing  up  all  that  was  mysterious  in  the 
north,  conquerors  bent  on  emulating  in  that  direction 
the  grand  achievements  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  friars 
eager  to  undertake  as  missionaries  the  spiritual  con- 
quest of  new  realms  for  God  and  their  king;  and  their 
only  ditficulty  was  to  gain  access  to  the  royal  treasury 
in  behalf  of  their  respective  schemes.  The  fear  of 
foreign  encroachment  was  a  strong  basis  of  argument, 
and  in  their  memorials  they  did  not  hesitate  to  sup- 
plement this  basis  with  anything  that  might  tend 
to  reawaken  the  old  faith  in  northern  wealth  and 
wonders.  These  interested  parties,  and  the  host  of 
theorists  who  embraced  and  exaggerated  their  views, 
generally  succeeded  in  convincing  themselves  that 
their  views  were  for  the  most  part  founded  in  fact. 
The  old  theories  were  brought  to  light,  and  variously 
distorted;  the  actual  discoveries  of  1539-43,  as  the 
years  passed  on,  became  semi-mythical,  and  were 
located  anywhere  to  suit  the  writer's  views,  Indian 
villages  being  magnified  without  scruple  into  great 
cities;  each  new  discovery  on  the  frontier  was  de- 
scribed to  meet  requirements,  and  located  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good;  and  even  the  aborigines,  as 
soon  as  they  learned  what  kind  of  traditions  pleased 
the  white  men  most,  did  excellent  service  for  the 
cause.  It  must  be  understood  that  much  of  all  this 
was  honest  conjecture  respecting  a  region  of  which 
little   or   nothing  was  known  ;^   but   theory   became 

^  A  late  writer  says,  somewhat  in  this  connection:  *It  is  difficult  for  per- 
sons in  our  generation  to  realize  the  circumstances  under  which  the  various 
expeditions  connected  with  N.  Mez.  were  made  during  the  16th,  and  indeed 
the  17th,  century.  We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  the  general  geog.  contour 
of  the  Amer.  continent  from  our  earliest  youth,  we  know  so  well  the  distance 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  ^If  to  the  Artie  region,  that  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  remember  that  the  intrepid  explorers  who  penetrated  to  the  north 
after  the  fall  of  the  Montezumas  had  no  idea  at  all  of  the  extent  of  the  main- 
land, and  were  never  sure  as  they  ascended  a  mountain  but  that  its  sumnut 
would  bring  to  view  the  South  Sea  to  the  west,  the  North  Sea,  or  Atlantic, 

to  the  east,  or  the  great  Arctic  Ocean  toward  the  pole The  explorer  of 

those  days  was  travelling  entirely  in  the  dark.     Nothing  in  more  modem 
times  has  been  similar  to,  or  can  again  resemble,  the  uncertednty  and  romance 
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rapidly  and   inextricably  mingled  with  pure  fiction; 
and  there  were   few  of  the  reported  wonders  of  the 
north  that  had  not  been  actually  seen  by  some  bold 
navigator,  some   ship-wrecked  mariner  wandering  in- 
land, or  some  imaginative  prospector  or  Indian-fighter. 
Xot  only  did  the  strait  exist,  but  many  voyagers  had 
found  its  entrance  on  the  east  or  west,  and  not  a  few 
had  either  sailed  through  it  from  ocean  to  ocean,  or 
reached  it  from  the  interior  by  land.     The  kingdoms 
and  cities  on   its  banks  were  described,  though  with 
discrepancies,   which,  indeed,  threw  no  doubt  on  its 
exi>>tence,  but  rather  suggested  that  the  whole  north- 
ern interior  might  be  a  great  network  of  canals,  among 
which  the  adventurer — would  the  king  but  fit  out  a 
fleet  for  him — might  choose  his  route.     Only  a  small 
portion   of   the  current   speculations  and    falsehoods 
found  their  way  into  print,  or  have  been  preserved 
for  our  reading;  but  quite  enough  to  show  the  spirit 
of  the  time.     The  resulting  complication  of  geographic 
absurdities,  known  as  the  Northern  Mystery,  has  had 
a  strange  fascination  for  me,  and  iti  close  connection 
with  the  early  annals  of  New  Mexico,  as  with  those 
of  the  other  Pacific  United  States,  will  doubtless  be 
apparent  to  all. 

of  those  early  expeditionB.  For  the  recent  explorers  of  Africa,  for  example,  had 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  the  exterior  of  the  continent,  and  knew  ex- 
actly what  tribes  lived  on  each  shore,  and  what  rivers  emptied  into  each  ocean. 
AU  that  was  left  as  a  terra  ineognita  was  a  certain  area  in  the  centre,  and  that 
of  known  length  and  breadth.  But  the  early  explorers  of  America  literallv 
knew  nothing  of  the  land  they  entered.  It  was  absolutely  virgin  soil. 
They  might  nnd  impassable  mountains  or  enormous  lakes;  they  might  have 
to  traverse  almost  interminable  deserts,  or  discover  rivers  whose  ^v^idth  would 
forbid  their  crossing;  they  might  chance  upon  gigantic  volcanoes,  or  find 
themselves  on  the  shore  of  the  ultimate  ocean.  And  as  to  the  inhabitants 
an.l  products,  they  were  e(|uaUy  ignorant.  We  are  sometimes  induced  to 
smile  at  the  marvellous  stones  related  by  some  of  the  ohler  explorers,  at  their 
■till  more  extravagant  expectations,  and  the  credulity  with  which  everything 
(however  exaggerated  or  unnatural)  relating  to  the  new  continent  was  be- 
lieved. But  we  must  remember  that  it  was  a  day  of  real  marvels,  and  that 
nothin«r  could  well  be  imagined  more  extraordinary  and  unexpected  than 
those  things  which  had  already  been  discovered  as  realities.  An  entire  new 
world  had  Deen  opened  to  the  enterprise,  tbe  curiosity,  the  cupidity,  and  the 
boievolence  of  mankind.  It  is  as  if  to-day  a  ready  mode  of  access  to  the 
mooo  were  discovered,  and  the  first  adventurers  to  the  lunar  regions  had  re- 
turned laden  with  diamonds,  and  bearing  tidings  of  riches  and  wonders  ftir 
beyond  the  wildest  imagination  of  former  generations.'  Princes  II  lit.  Sketc^ies 
of  Xew  Mexico,  lft-18. 
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The  wanderings  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  including,  as 
most  or  all  writers  on  the  subject  have  agreed,  the 
first  visit  of  Europeans  to  New  Mexico,  have  been 
recorded  somewhat  in  detail  in  another  volume  of  this 
series.^  For  that  reason,  but  chiefly  because  it  is  my 
opinion  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  never  entered  New 
Mexico,  I  devote  in  this  volume  comparatively  little 
space  to  the  subject;  and  for  the  latter  reason,  what  I 
have  to  say  is  given  in  this  introductory  chapter  in- 
stead of  being  attached  to  the  record  of  actual  explora- 
tions in  the  next.  Alvar  Nunez,  or  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
Andrds  Dorantes,  Alonso  del  Castillo  Maldonado,  and 
a  negro  slave  called  Estevanico  were  the  only  known 
survivors  of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez  to  the  gulf 
coast  in  1 5  2  8.  After  years  of  captivity  among  diflerent 
native  tribes,  they  finally  escaped  from  servitude  on  the 
Texas  coast,  crossed  the  continent  in  a  journey  that 
lasted  nearly  a  year,  and  arrived  at  San  Miguel  de 
Culiacan  in  April  1536.  The  success  of  so  remark- 
able a  trip  resulted  from  the  leader's  wonderful  good 
luck  in  establishing  his  reputation  as  a  great  medicine- 
man among  the  natives,  who  escorted  the  strangers 
from  tribe  to  tribe  along  the  way  with  full  faith  in 
their  supernatural  powers ;  or  perchance  the  wanderers 
were,  as  they  believed,  under  the  miraculous  protection 
of  their  god. 

Naturally  no  journal  was  kept;  but  a  report  was 
made  on  arrival  in  Mexico,  and  a  narrative  was  written 
by  Alv^ar  Nunez  after  he  went  to  Spain  in  1537/ 
There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  good  faith  of  either 
report  or  narrative  as  written  from  memory;  but 
there  is  much  discrepancy  and  confusion,  not  only 
between  the  two  versions,  but  between  different  state- 
ments in  each.      Moreover  the  narrative  informs  us 

•  See  BinL  N<yrih  Afex.  States,  I  60-70. 

'  Relacion  que  did  Alvar  Nufie^  etc.,  1st  pub.  in  1542,  with  later  ed.  as 
Relacion  y  Comeniarios  and  as  Naitfra/gios,  aUo  Italian  and  French  translations. 
The  report  made  in  Mex.  1536  is  known  only  by  the  version  in  Oviedo,  HisL 
liid.f  in.  582.  Buckingham  Smith,  in  his  carefully  annotated  Cabeza  de  Vara*9 
Bvhtion,  a  translation  of  the  narrative,  made  use  also  of  the  report  through 
Oviedo.     For  further  bibliog.  details,  see  ref.  of  note  6. 
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that  they  passed  through  so  many  peoples  that  "the 
memory  fails  to  recall  them,"  and  the  report  disposes  of 
an  important  part  of  the  journey  hy  the  remark  that 
they  went  forward  "  many  days. "  There  are,  however, 
allusions  to  two  or  three  large  rivers,  which,  if  tha 
record  has  any  significance,  can  hardly  have  been  other 
than  the  Pecos,  Rio  Grande,  and  Conchos ;  and  the 
route^ — ^shown  on  the  annexed  map  without  any  at- 
tempt to  give  details — may  be  plausibly  tracwl  in 
general  terms  from  the  Texan  coast  near  Galveston 


Cabeza  de  Vaca's  Routk. 


north-westward,  following  the  course  6f  the  rivers, 
then  south-west  to  the  region  of  the  Conchos  junction, 
then  westward  to  the  upper  Sonera  and  Yaqui  valleys 
in  Sonora,  and  Bnally  south  to  San  Miguel  in  Sinaloa.^ 
The  belief  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  passed  through 
New  Mexico  and  visited  the  Pueblo  towns  is  nut  sup- 
ported by  the  general  purport  of  the  narrative,  or 
of  what   followed.     Not   only  is  it  wellaigh  certain 


1  tale,  however 

.  ^y  establiBh  aoy 

a  of  location.'  Bandditf  Hi*.  Inlroii.,  G.     This  writer  of  1881  menu 

to  imply  at  least  a  doobt  that  N,  Mex.  wag  discovered  at  this  tima.     Prmo«^ 

hoverer,  in  "SS,  HitL  St.,  SO,  91-2,  ha*  no  doubt  ol  the  dJacovery. 

HiiT.  Abu.  and  K.  Vfz.  S 
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that  had  he  seen  those  wonderful  structures,    they 
would  have  figured  largely  in  his  reports  in  Mexico, 
but  we  know  that  the  effective  part  of  his  statement 
was  the  report,  obtained  from  Indians,  of  populous 
towns  with  large  houses  and  plenty  of  turquoises  and 
emeralds,  situated  to  the  north  of  his  route.     There 
are  but  two  bits  of  testimony  that  might  seem  to  con- 
flict with  my  conclusion,  and  both,  when  examined, 
seem  rather  to  confirm  it.     One  of  the  relations  of 
Coronado's  later  expedition  indicated  that  traces  of 
Cabeza  de  Vaca's  presence  were  found  on  the  plains 
far  to  the  north-east  of  the  Santa  F6  region ;  but  in 
another  it  is  explained  that  they  simply  met  an  old 
Indian,  who  said  he  had  seen  four  Spaniards  in  the 
direction  of  New  Spain,  that  is,  in  the  south.     Again, 
according  to  the  narrative,  the  wanderers,  long  before 
they  heard  of  the  great  houses  of  the  north,  came  to 
"fixed  dwellings  of  civilization;"  and  indeed,  it  is  im- 
plied that  they  travelled  for  long  distances  in  the  re- 
fions  of  such  dwellings;  but  that  these  were  not  the 
^ueblo  structures  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  lack  of 
description,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  natives  built 
new  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  their  guests.     I 
suppose  these  fixed  dwellings  were  simply  rancherfa 
huts  of  a  somewhat  more  permanent  nature  than  those 
that  had  been  seen  farther  east  on  the  plains ;  and  in- 
deed, the  Jumanas  were  found  before  the  end  of  the 
century  living  in  such  houses,  some  of  them  built  of 
stone.     Again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Espejo  in  1582 
found  among  tiie  Jumanas,  not  far  above  the  Conchos 
junction,  a  tradition  that  the  Spaniards  had  passed 
that  wav.     Even  Davis,  who  has  no  doubt  that  the 
party  visited  New  Mexico,  has  to  suggest  that  that 
country  then  extended  much  farther  south  than  now, 
thus  somewhat  plausibly  proving  that  if  Alvar  Nunez 
did  not  come  to  New  Mexico,  a  convenient  lack  of 
boundaries  enabled  the  province  to  go  to  Cabeza  de 
Vaca.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  positive  asser- 
tion that  can  be  made  in  connection  with  the  whole 
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matter,  except  that  the  wanderers  arrived  at  San 
Miguel,  is  that  tliey  did  not  see  the  Pueblo  towns ; 
yet  it  can  never  be  quite  definitely  proved  that  their 
route  did  not  cut  off  a  small  south-eastern  comer  of 
what  is  now  New  Mexico.  While  Cabeza  de  Vaca  is 
not  to  be  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the  country, 
he  was  the  first  to  approach  and  hear  of  it;  his  re- 
ports were  the  direct  incentive  to  its  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration; and  thus,  after  all,  his  wonderful  journey 
may  still  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  New  Mexi- 
can annals. 

BEBUOORAPHY  OF  EABLT  SEW  MEXICAN   HISTORY. 

An  alphabetic  list  of  works  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  is 
given  as  usual  at  its  beginning.     By  far  the  most  important  authorities  for 
the  Spanish  and  Mexican  periods  are  of  a  documen^y  nature;  but  docu- 
ments and  booka  relating  to  special  events,  topics,  or  epochs  of  the  history 
will  be  noticed  bibliographicauy,  as  my  custom  is,  when  their  subjects  in 
succession  present  themselves  for  treatment.  Besides  these,  there  are,  however, 
some  archive  collections  and  general  works  in  manuscript  and  print  covering 
the  whole  ground  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  annals,  or  a  considerable  portion 
ol  it,  which,  having  no  specially  appropriate  chronologic  place,  may  be  most 
conveniently  notic^  here.     This  note  may  also  properly  include  a  mention, 
not  only  of  general  works  on  the  history  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  but  of 
others  aevoted  mainly  to  other  subjects,  yet  containing  scattered  information 
oo  points  treated  in  this  volume,  and  also  of  various  collections  of  voyages  or 
documents  rich  in  New  Mexican  matter,  the  separate  items  of  which  will 
require  more  detailed  attention  elsewhere.     Mention  of  works  devoted  to  the 
modem  history  of  these  countries  as  territories  of  the  United  States,  even  if 
they  include  a  superficial  outline  of  earlier  events,  will,  as  a  rule,  be  reserved 
for  later  chapters. 

Naturally,  archive  records  are  here  as  elsewhere  to  be  regarded  as  the 

foundation  of  history;  but  in  this  case  these  records  must  l)e  sought  from  a 

variety  of  sources,  of  which  the  archives  proper — that  is,  the  documents  pre< 

served  in  TOvemment  keeping  at  Santa  Fe,  and  cited  by  me  as  Archiro  de 

8ta  Ftj  MS. — are  not  the  most  fruitful  or  important.     The  earliest  records, 

those  preceding  1680,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  tlie  revolt  of  that 

and  the  followmg  years.    The  bulky  acsumulations  of  160  later  years,  never 

adequately  cared  for  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  times,  were  most  shamefully 

neglected  under  U.  S.  rule.     Hundreds  of  documents  were  lost  or  destroyetl 

from  time  to  time,  until  about  1870,  during  the  rule  of  Crovemor  Pile,  when 

the  remaining  archives  were  removed  from  the  paiado  and  sold  for  wrapping- 

laper,  only  about  one  fourth  being  recovered.     See  N.  Mex.  newspapers  of 

1870,  extracts  from  which  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  as  N.  Mex., 

Deftructkm  qf  Spamsh  and  Mexican  Archives  in  New  Mexico,  by  United  States 

OfidaU,  n.  p.  (1870),  Svo,  4  p.     After  several  years  more  of  neglect  and 

niin,  the  fragments  were  at  last  gathered  up,  properly  cared  for,  and  roughly 

classified  m\35  pasteboard  boxes,  by  Judge  Samuel  Ellison,  who  has  been 

their  keeper  as  territorial  librarian  since  1881,  and  who  has  kindly  afforded 

me  e\'ery  {^johty  for  consiiltins  the  treasures  in  his  care.     Thus  it  will  be 

leen  that  the  Arch,  Sta  Fi,  though  immensely  valuable  in  the  aggregate, 

•nd  containing  many  important  documents,  is  very  imperfect,  fragmentary, 

and  utterly  inadeqnate  to  the  forming  of  a  complete  record  of  the  country's 

''Uiali  in  any  phase.      Xt  ia  vastly  inferior  to  the  Aixhivo  de  California,  so  ex- 
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tensively  cited  im  another  work  of  this  series;  and  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  scale  on  which  this  volume  is  written  by  no  means  calls  for  or  per- 
mits so  detailed  a  reproduction  of  the  archive  record  as  is  given  in  my  work 
on  California.  In  the  papers  at  Sta  Fe,  the  fragmentary  mission  books  and 
other  documents  preserved  at  some  of  the  old  pueblos,  and  the  private  ar- 
chives of  New  Mexican  families,  there  is  still  ample  field  for  the  research  of 
historical  societies  or  individuals  who  may  delve  for  data  on  local  amd  personal 
minutiae  of  the  old  times.  Many  documents  of  the  Arch.  Sta  Fi  are  given 
separate  titles  in  mv  list,  and  are  noticed  under  their  proper  dates  in  these 
pages.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  few  documents  of  the  archives  before 
their  destruction  were  consulted  by  different  writers,  who  have  thus  preserved 
matter  not  without  value. 

Fortunately,  a  formal  search  of  the  Sta  F^  archives  for  historical  purposes 
was  made  in  the  18th  century,  while  the  records  were  still  comparatively  in- 
tact. This  search,  made  in  part  by  Padre  Escalante  in  1778,  and  completed 
by  him  or  some  other  Franciscan  in  the  following  years,  covered  the  period 
from  1681  to  1717;  the  result,  very  much  more  complete  than  any  that  could 
be  reached  by  an  examination  of  the  original  records  in  their  present  condi- 
tion— though  I  have  found  many  of  the  fragments  by  which  to  test  parts  of 
the  work — was  sent  to  Mexico  and  Spain,  and  it  is  still  extant,  though  I  be- 
lieve I  am  the  first  in  modem  times  to  consult  it.  It  is  cited  by  me  under 
two  titles:  1st,  Escalanie,  Carta  del  P.  Fr.  Silvestre  Veiez  de  Jikcalante,  Escriia 
en  S  de  AbrU  de  1778  aflos  (Sta  F^),  fol.,  p.  113-26.  The  author  had,  it  seems, 
been  requested  by  his  superior,  P.  Juan  A.  Morfi,  to  search  the  N.  Mex.  ar- 
chives. This  letter  contains  an  epitome  of  such  information  as  he  has  found 
from  1680  to  1692.  all  papers  of  earlier  date  than  1680  having  been  lost  in  the 
revolts  of  '80  or  '97.  lie  hopes  to  complete  the  search  in  a  month  or  two; 
therefore  he  was  probably  the  author  ^f  the  following:  2d,  Archivo  de  Nuevo 
Mexico,  foL,  p.  127-208,  which  is  a  continuation  of  &e  preceding,  covering 
the  period  of  1692-1717.  It  contains  many  copies  or  extracts  of  originsd 
papers,  some  of  which  still  exist  with  the  paging  as  here  given.  At  the  be- 
ginning it  is  divided  into  cuademoa,  and  later  into  paragraphs  corresponding 
to  the  administrations  of  successive  governors.  Its  value  as  an  historicu 
authority  of  course  requires  no  explanation.  These  invaluable  records  are 
found  in  MS.,  in  the  Ai'chivo  Oeneral  de  Mexico,  tomo  ii.-iii.,  the  Andrade- 
Maximilian  copies  of  which  are  in  my  Library;  and  they  were  also  printed, 
1856,  in  the  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  3d  series,  pt  iv.  p.  113-208,  which  is  the  form 
in  which  I  cite  the  EacaUmUj  Carta,  and  the  Arch.  N.  Mex.,  though  I  have 
introduced  some  corrections  from  the  MSS. 

There  are  several  other  valuable  collections  of  archive  material,  each  con- 
taining important  papers  not  found  in  any  other,  amd  all  constituting  for  some 
periods  a  very  perfect  record.  Vol.  xxv.  of  the  Arch.  Gen.  Mex.,  MS.,  is  en- 
titled Document09  para  la  Historia  de  Nuevo  Mexico,  of  which  a  copy  in  my 
Library  filling  1,756  pages  is  cited  in  this  volume  as  N.  Mex.  Doc,  MS.  These 
documents  are  official  reports  of  friars  and  secular  authorities  covering  a  large 
part  of  the  18th  century,  but  also  including  some  very  important  papers  of 
the  17th.  The  original  copies  seem  to  haveueen  made  both  at  Sta  Fe  and  in 
Mexico,  and  very  few  of  the  records  have  been  consulted  by  any  earlier 
writer.  M.  Alphonse  Pinart  has  a  Colecdon  de  Documentos  eobre  Nttevo  Mex- 
ico, composed  of  a  large  number  of  unbound  original  MSS.,  collected  by  him- 
self from  various  sources  and  kindly  furnished  for  my  use.  It  is  particularly 
rich  in  official  communications  between  the  rulers  of  N.  Mex.  and  the  su- 
perior authorities  in  Chihuahua  and  Mexico;  and  it  has  enabled  me  to  fill 
many  a  gap  in  the  country's  annals.  Still  another  collection  of  original  and 
not  previously  used  matter  in  my  Library  is  the  Nuevo  Mexico,  Cedulas,  MS., 
60  fol.,  which  contains  18th-century  copies  of  some  35 royal  orders,  of  various 
dates  from  1631  to  1762,  selected  for  their  importance  in  connection  with  New 
Mexican  events.  I  think  this  collection  was  also  made  by  or  for  Padre  Morfi. 
It  is  preceded  by  Bonilla  {Antonio),  Apuntes  sobre  Niievo  Mexico,  1776,  MS.,  31 
fol.,  a  valuable  outline  of  provincial  annals  to  date;  and  is  followed  by  col- 
lections of  C^duku  en  Baja  CaL,  and  other  provinces. 
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The  32  Yolnmes  of  MSS.  which  make  up  the  Archho  Oeneml  qf  MexicOy  or 
which  rather  form  an  iiitrodaction  or  beginning  for  the  hundreds  of  volumes 
of  records  preserved  there — collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  order 
of  C4rlos  I  v.,  dated  Feb.  21,  1790,  are  rich  in  matter  on  our  present  subject. 
In  torn.  ii.-iii.,  printed  in  Doc  Hist,  Mex.,  3d  series,  pt  iv.,  p.  1-225 — besides 
the  EeccUante,  Carta,  and  the  Arch.  N.  Mtx.,  already  noted,  are  found  three 
other  important  documents  as  follows:  (1st)  Salrneron,  JReladoMa  de  todas  las 
C09as  gtie  en  el  Kuevo-Mexico  se  han  visio  y  SahidOy  asi  por  mar  como  por  tierra, 
deade  el  aHo  de  1538  hasta  el  de  16^6,  por  el  Padre  Oerdnimo  de  Zdrate  Salmeron, 
predicador  de  la  drden  de  loa  menares  de  la  provmcia  del  Santo  Ev^ngeUo,  Diri- 
gidas  d  N.  Rmo  P.  Fr,  Francisco  de  Apodaea,  padre  de  la  p^-ovincki  de  Caniabiia 
y  comisario  general  de  todas  las  de  esta  Nueva-Espafia  (printed  in  1S5G),  foL,  p. 
1-^5.  For  more  about  the  author,  see  chap.  viii.  of  tiiis  vol.  The  work  was 
approved  by  Fr.  Francisco  Velasco  of  the  Franciscan  convent  in  Mexico  on 
Aug.  18,  1629.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and  complete  resume — ^the  best  extant, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  following  work — of  the  earliest  northern 
explorations,  being  by  no  means  confined  to  N.  Hex. ;  yet  the  writer  is  so 
fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  time,  and  so  eager  to  promote  new  entradas, 
that  he  considerably  exaggerates  reports  of  gold,  silver,  great  cities,  and  other 
northern  wonders,  and  somewhat  to  the  neglect  unfortunately  of  events  of  his 
own  time  on  which  he  might  have  thrown  much  light.  (2d)  Niel,  Apuntami' 
entos  que  d  lasmemorias  ddP.  Fr,  Gerdninio  de  Zdrate  hizo  el  P.  Juan  Amando 
Niel  de  la  Compaiiia  de  Jesus,  no  tan  solo  estando  prdcOco  del  terreno  que  se  cUa^  si 
no  es  que  ttevaba  en  la  mono  las  memorias  para  cot-ejar  las  con  61,  p.  56-1 12.  Tlie 
author  was  a  missionary  in  Sin.,  Son.,  and  Chih.  from  1697  to  1710,  and  was 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  accomplished  in  the  north, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  visited  N.  Mex.  His  work  is  more 
valuable  in  a  sense  than  that  of  Salmeron,  since  it  includes  literally  or  in  sub- 
stance all  the  latter's  statements,  corrects  many  of  his  errors,  and  makes  con- 
siderable additions  from  the  author's  more  extended  knowledge.  Niel  wrote  a 
century  later  than  Salmeron,  but  knowledge  of  northern  geography  had  in 
the  mean  time  made  but  little  progress.  I  have  used  both  works  extensively 
in  my  study  of  the  Northern  Mystery  in  another  work  of  this  series.  (3d) 
Paredes,  UtUes  y  curiosas  noOcias  del  ifuevo-Mexko;  Cibola,  y  otras  nackmea  con- 
finantes;  La  antigua  tradidon  de  Copala,  euna  no  solo  de  loa  Indios  Mexicanos, 
sino  generulments  de  todas  las  na>ciones  iwUanas  que  en  divei'soa  tiempos  salieron  d 
poblar  los  vastos  poises  de  este  Nuevo-Mundo,  p.  211-25.  This  title,  cited  by 
me  in  earlier  volumes  as  Paredes,  Notidas,  was  probably  intended  to  include 
other  docnments  besides  this,  the  special  title  of  which  is  Copia  de  un  ir^orme 
hecho  d  Su  Magesiad  sobre  las  tkrras  del  Nuevo  Mesaco  {por  el  P.  Fr,  Alonso  de 
Paredes).  But  the  author's  name,  though  written  and  printed  Paredes,  and 
soused  by  me  as  above  stated  in  earlier  volumes,  was  really  Posadas;  and 
the  report  has  been  recently  republished  from  a  MS.  of  the  Acad,  de  Hist,  as 
Posadas  {Fr.  Alonso),  Informe  d  S.  M.  sobre  las  tierras  de  Nuevo  Mejico,  Quivira 
y  Teguayo,  in  Fernandez  Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefla  loza,  53-67.  Therefore,  I  cor- 
rect the  error  (not  mine),  and  cite  it  in  this  vol.  as  Posadas,  Irifoiine,  The 
writer  was  custodio  of  N;  Mex.  in  1660-4,  and  a  missionary  there  for  10  years 
before.  This  report  was  written  about  1686,  in  reply  to  a  royal  order  of  1678. 
It  refers  more  to  the  regions  north  and  east  than  to  N.  Mex.  proper,  but  is 
immensely  important  on  a  few  points  of  N.  Mex.  history,  as  will  be  noted 
later.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Posadas,  like  Salmeron,  did  not  write 
more  fully  of  his  ewn  observations. 

Of  the  old  standard  chronicles  in  Spanish,  relating  for  the  most  part  to 
the  country's  earliest  annals  down  to  1700,  by  far  the  most  important  for  pur- 
poses of  this  volume  are  Torquemada,  Monarquia  Indiana,  bringing  the  record 
down  to  1608,  and  Veta-ncurt,  Crdnica  and  Menologio,  of  1691;  hut  some  valu- 
able matter  is  also  found  in  Mendieta,  IJistoria  Erlesidstica;  Oviedo,  Hist,  Oen.; 
Herrera,  Hist,  Oen.;  Oomara,  Hist.  Ind.;  Medina,  C/irdnica;  Beaumont,  Cron. 
de  Michoacan;  Mota  Padilla,  Conq,  N.  Oalida;  and  especially  Villaseflor, 
Theatro,  of  1748.  Other  useful  Spanish  works  of  similar  nature  are  CaUe, 
Notidas;  Cavo,  Trea  Sighs;  RedUa  Oigedo,  Carta  de  1793;  AlegrCy  Hist.  Comp. 
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Jesus;  Fr^es,  Hist.  Breve;  Aparkhf  Conventos;  Velaseo,  NoL  Somora;  and 
Esrudero,  Not,  Chihuahua.  All  the  worki  of  this  paragraph  relate  mainly  to 
other  regions,  but  oontain  more  or  less  original  and  nsetul  material  on  our 
territory. 

Collections  of  manuscript  or  archive  material  have  been  named;  but  there 
are  equally  important  collections  of  original  documents  in  print.  Of  these, 
two  are  especially  valuable:  Ist,  the  Documentos  para  la  Jfistoria  tie  Mexico, 
Mex.,  1853-7, 20  vol.  in  4  series,  of  which  the  8  volumes  of  the  3d  and  4th  series 
relate  particularly  to  northern  refj^ions,  and  contain  vast  quantities  of  indis- 
pensable matter  on  N.  Mexico  and  Arizona,  a  large  portion  of  the  documents 
being  from  the  Arch,  Gen.  de  Mex.  already  mentioned;  and  2d,  the  Cokccion 
de  Documentos  In^dOoa  relaiifx>8  al  descubrimiento,  contjuistOf  y  coUyraxachn  de  las 
pone^iones  Espailolas  en  America  y  Oceania^  sacados,  en  au  mayor  parte,  del  Beat 
Archivo  de  Indias.  Madrid,  1864r-80,  8vo,  35  vol.  This  collection,  from  the 
name  of  its  first  editor,  I  have  cited  as  Pacheco,  Col.  Doc,  Vols,  xy.,  xvi.,  are 
of  greatest  value  as  containing  original  records  of  Ofiate's  conquest;  but  vols, 
ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  and  xix.  also  contain  useful  documents.  Temaux-Compans,  Voy* 
Of/eSf  Relations  et  M^moires  Originaux  pour  servir  d  Chistoire  de  la  dScouverte  de 
VAm^rique,  Paris,  1837-41,  serie  i.  tom.  ix.-x.,  is  a  collection  containing  trans- 
lations of  the  chief  original  authorities  on  the  expeditions  of  Niza  and  Coro> 
nado;  while  the  old  standard  voyage  collections,  HakluyCs  Voyages^  JRamasio, 
Naviifationi,  and  Purchas  his  Pilgnmes,  contain  documents  whose  value  was 
originally  very  great,  though  somewhat  impaired  now  by  their  appearance 
elsewhere  in  better  form.  See  also  Florida,  Vol.  Doc.;  Navarrete,  Cot  Viajes; 
and  Burncy^M  Chron.  HiiA.  Voy. 

Of  the  MS8.  contained  in  the  collections  cited,  or  existing  separately  in 
my  Library,  each  of  which  is  duly  noticed  in  its  place  in  the  following  chap- 
ters, tliere  may  be  named  here  the  following:  Otermin,  Extractos,  1680-2;  Ayeta, 
Memonal,  167(3;  Varfjas,  Beconqiiititdf  1692;  Id.,  Campanaa  de*94\  Moqui,  Koti' 
ci(is;  Id.,  JunUts  de  Uuerra,  1713-15;  Id.,  Providencias,  1779;  Hurtado,  Cam- 
patla,  1715;  Bmtamante,  Besidencia,  1731;  Olavide  y  Michekna,  Autos,  1738-9; 
Mendoza,  Besidenciaf  1744;  Delgado,  Belnrion  de  la  Sierra  Azul,  1743;  Id., 
Noticuis  del  grttn  Teguayo,  1743;  Id.,  Ir\forme,  1750;  Mendiero,  Declaracian, 
1744;  Id.,  Peticfon  sobre  Navajdes,  1749;  Id.,  Ir\forme,  1749;  CodaUos  y  Rabat, 
Reduccion  del  Navaj6,  1746;  Id.,  TesUmonio  aoOre  Comanches,  1718;  Trigo,  In* 
forme,  1750;  Id.,  Ir\forme,  1754;  Oiiemesy  Horcasitas,  Medios,  1745;  N.  Mex., 
luforme  del  P.  Provincial,  1750;  Id.,  D^ensas  deMisioneros,  1818;  Rodriguez  cle 
la  Torre,  Entrada,  1755;  Tamatvn,  Visita  del  Obispo,  11  GO;  La/ora,  ViajeaSta 
Ft,  1766;  Sia  Fi,  Inundaciones  de  1767:  Crespo,  In/orme  (1776);  Escalante,  In- 
foiTne  y  Diario,  1775;  Id.,  Carta  de  1776;  Anza,  Diarios,  177^-80;  Mor^ 
Desdrdenefi  en  N.  Mex.  (1792);  Ruiz,  Ool)iemo  de  Misiones,  1773;  Serrano,  In* 
forme,  1761;  Ilzarbe,  Informe,  1787;  Id.,  Estado  de  Misiones,  1788;  Durango^ 
It{fomie  del  Obispo,  1789;  Lezaun,  Noticias,  1760;  Chacon,  Informe  sobre  /«- 
dustrias,  1803. 

And  among  the  most  important  of  similar  documents  in  print  the  follow* 
ing:  Ntzn.,  Descubrimiento,  1539;  Castafieda,  ReUidon,  1540-2;  Coronado,  Rela^ 
cion  delSucetto,  1540-2;  JaramiUo,  Relacion,  1540-2;  Espejo,  Relacioti,  1582;  Id., 
Expediente,  1582;  X.  Mex.,  Testimonio,  1582-3;  Id.,  Memorial,  1595-1602;  Id., 
Ytimrario,  1547-9;  Id.,  Traskulo  de  Posesion,  1598;  Id.,  Disrurso  y  Proposi^ 
cion,  1602;  Martin,  Asiento,  1583;  Lomas,  Asiento,  1589;  Castailo  de  Sosa, 
Memon'a,  1590;  Ohaie,  Copia  de  Carta,  1599;  Freytas^  Relacion,  1661;  Domin^ 
guez  and  Escalante,  Diaiio,  1776;  Oarcis,  Diario,  1776;  MeJgares,  Demostra- 
dones,  1822. 

Of  separately  printed  books  on  special  topics,  incomparably  the  most  note- 
worthy is  Villagrd,  Hist.  N.  Mex. ;  but  there  may  also  be  mentioned  Benapi- 
desy  Memorial  and  Requeste,  1630-1;  Sigile/tza  y  G&ngora,  Merairio  VoUxnte^ 
1693;  (.'respo.  Memorial  Ajtistado,  1738;  Presidios,  Reglamenio,  1772-3;  Pino, 
Exposicion  and  Noticias  Histdricus,  1812;  Pike's  AccL  qf  Exped.,  1806-7; 
Coyners  Lost  Trappers,  1807-10;  SUi  Fe,  Mess,  qf  President,  1818. 

Most  of  the  matter  cited  relates  to  the  Spanish  period.  For  the  Mexican 
annals  the  records  are  not  only  much  less  complete,  but  of  a  different  nature 
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in  some  respects;  that  is,  the  narrative  has  to  be  eked  oat  with  fragments 
from  many  soorcea,  whicb  are  indicated  in  my  notes,  and  need  not  he  cata- 
logued here.  Among  the  chief  sources  of  information,  however,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Meadro^  JHemorias,  of  the  different  departments;  the  [T.  S.  Govt 
Doc.;  various  Mexican  ne^wspapers;  KUes'  Befjisteri  ArrilUiga,  Jie^^op.,  and 
oUier  collections  of  la^rs;  fragments  from  the  Arch.  8ta  F^,  MS.;  Barreiro, 
Ojmda:  Aberfs  Report;  San  Migufl,  Repub.  Mex,;  BustamarUe,  OaUneteMex.; 
Id,,  AfmrOes;  QrtQijB  Ccvnmerte  qf  the  Prairies;  KendalTa  Narr.  qf  the  Texan 
Sta  ¥i  Brpfd.;  FcUconer's  I^otes;  Prieio,  Rentus;  Storra*  8ta  F6  Trade:  WUr 
iard'a  fniand  Trade;  Riley*9  Report;  PaOie's  ^arr,;   WibanU  Observ.,  MS. 

Much  of  what  precedes  relates  mainly  to  New  Mexico,  but  also  in  part  to 

Arizona.     Standard  anthorities  for  the  early  annals  of  Arizona  proper,  or 

Fimeria  Alta,  inclnde  AjpostdUccm  A/anea  de  la  Comp,  de  Jeaua;  Sonora,  Ma- 

tenalesy  MS.  (torn,  xvi,— ii.  of  the  Arch,  Otru,  and  printed  in  Doc,  Hist.  Mex,, 

3d  aeries,  torn.  iv.  pp.  489-520,  4th  series,  torn.  i.  pp.  1-408,  which  is  the  most 

valuable  of  all,  separate  titles  being  given  to  many  documents  as  mentioned 

in  chap.  xv.  et  seq.);  Mange^  Hiatoria  de  la  Pimeria;   Velarde,  De-ncripcion; 

AkfjTf,  Hiat.  Comip.  JTesua;    Venegaa,  NoUdas  de  Cal,;  Salvatierra,  lielacionea; 

Piwiri,  CoUxxion  de  Pimeria  Alia,  MS.j   Tamaront   ViaUa,  MS.;  ArricivUa, 

Crijnica  Serajica;  Reyea^  NoUda. 

Thus  formidable  being  the  array  of  original  authorities,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  consider  the  nse  of  them  that  has  been  made  by  modem  writers.     The  first 
place  among  such  "writers  belonc^s  without  question  to  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  who 
was  U.  S.  attorney  in  New  Mexico  in  185S-5,  and  whose  work  was  The  Sjtau' 
vh  Cowiueat  qf  Neto  Mexico,  by  W,  W.  H,  Davia,  A.  M,,  member  qf  the  *  Ilia- 
torknl  Society  of  Pennsf/lvania,  and  Hit  *  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographi- 
cal Society,*  author  qf  *  El  Gringo,  or  New  Mexico  and  fier  People,*  *  History  qf 
the  104th  Penju  Regiment,'  * Hiatory  of  the  HaH  Family,'  and   *  The  LiJ'e  af 
Otneral  Jofin  Lacey.*  Doylestown,  Pa.,  1869,  8vo,  425  p.,  portrait  and  map. 
This  work  is  httle  more  than  a  slightly  condensed  version  or  translation  from 
the  English,  French,  and  Spanish,  of  the  narratives  of  successive  expeditions, 
from  that  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  down  nearly  to  1700.     The  author  writes  in  a 
dear  and  pleasing  style,  and  has  added  to  his  work  not  only  a  map,  but  some 
useful  notes  drawn  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  country.     His  translations 
from  the  French  are  better  than  those  from  the  Spanish.     Down  to  the  end 
of  Coronado*s  expedition,  his  work,  from  the  well-known  printed  narratives, 
is  careful  and  accurate  enough,  but  after  that  period  irregular  and  sometimes 
inexplicaibly  careless.     This,  however,  doubtless  results  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  his  originals.     His  authorities  for  the  later 
chapters  were  MSS.  of  the  Ardi,  Sta  Fi,  or  fragments  of  a  few  of  the  docu- 
ments that  I  have  cited  from  the  same  and  other  sources.     He  also  obtained 
from  Texas  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  what  he  calls  Oflate  s  journal,  perhaps  a 
fragment  of  Salmeron;  and  he  attaches  more  importance  than  they  deserve 
to  the  works  of  Frejes  and  Larenaudi^re.     Mr  Davis  falls  into  some  radical 
errors;  notwithstanding  the  title  of  his  book,  he  really  knows  very  little  of 
th-2  *  conquest '  proper,  even  putting  its  date  seven  years  too  early;  and  he 
has  the  faulty  method  of  not  clearly  indicating  his  sources  for  many  points — 
apparently  sometimes  with  a  view  of  concealing  their  poverty.     Yet  tne  work 
has  received  and  merits  high  praise,  indicating  much  intelligence,  and  con- 
siderable  research  under  unfavorable  circumstances  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
His  earlier  book,  El  Chin^yo  (N.  Y.,  1856),  contained  also  much  historical 
information,  with  a  narrative  of  personal  adventure  and  a  description  of  the 
country  and  its  people. 

There  has  been  but  one  other  formal  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  New 
Mexico,  and  that  has  resulted  in  the  work  called  Historical  Sketches  qf  New 
Mexico  fi-om  tive  Earlieat  Records  to  the  American  Occupation,  by  L.  Bradfoid 
Prince,  President  qf  the  Hiatoricai  Sodety  of  New  Mexico,  Late  Chiif  Justice  qf 
New  Mexico,  etc.  Second  edition.  N.  Y.  and  Kansas  City,  1883,  12mo,  330  p. 
This  unpretentious  and  excellent  little  work  covers  the  same  ground  as  that 
ol  Davis,  but  continues  the  story  to  1847.  So  far  as  the  Spanish  period  is 
ODQcemedy  it  is  not  a  work  of  original  research,  but  for  the  most  part  a  con* 
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denBation  of  the  story  as  told  by  Davis,  thoiurfa  some  of  the  well-known 
printed  originals  are  named  in  the  preface;  the  refialoea  hoax  is  accepted  as 
authority  for  a  chapter,  and  a  few  of  Davis'  errors  are  corrected,  while  others 
— ^like  the  introduction  of  several  viceroys  in  the  list  of  governors — are  re- 
peated. The  fact  that  in  so  small  a  volume  40  pages  are  devoted  to  the  wan- 
derings of  AXvar  Nuflez  in  Florida  and  Texas,  aad  20  pages  to  those  of  Niza 
in  Sonora  and  Arizona,  while  six  pages  suffice  for  Ofiate's  conquest,  illustrates 
probably  not  so  much  the  author  s  idea  of  symmetry  as  the  nature  of  his  au- 
thorities. Indeed,  wellnigh  all  the  faults  of  the  book  are  attributable  to  the 
authorities  rather  than  to  the  author.  He  gives  an  excellent  introduction, 
nowhere  makes  an  effort  to  conceal  the  paucity  of  his  sources,  and  writes 
throughout  in  an  admirable  and  interesting  style.  His  conclusions  always 
command  respect;  his  narrative  of  19th-century  annals  could  hardly  be  im- 
proved in  matter  or  manner;  and  the  work  as  a  whole  merits  higher  praise 
than  the  preceding  remarks  might  seem  to  indicate. 

In  this  connection  should  be  noticed  the  HisUmcal  Introduction  to  studies 
amonfj  the  StderUary  Indians  qfNeio  Mexico,  Part  Lj  by  Ad.  F,  BatideUer,  Bos- 
ton, ISSl,  8vo,  33  p.  This  is  an  introduction  to  the  Papers  qftfte  ArcJiaeohgi- 
cal  Institute  qf  America^  American  Series  i.,  and  relates  mainly  to  Coronado*8 
expedition,  with  particular  reference  to  the  original  pueblo  sites,  but  with 
notes  bearing  on  later  entradas.  A  continuation,  bringing  the  annals  of  ex- 
ploration down  to  1605,  is  promised,  but  so  far  as  I  know  has  not  appeared. 
Bandolier,  a  writer  of  high  standing  on  archseological  topics,  shows  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  important  of  the  original  authorities;  namely,  the  Col. 
Doc.  IneiLy  and  the  Doc,  Hist.  Mex.;  and  within  the  narrow  limits  which  he 
has  thus  far  assigned  himself  in  history  proper,  his  work  merits  nothing  but 
the  highest  praise.  John  Gilmary  Shea's  The  Expedition  of  Don  Diego  Dia- 
nisio  de  PeHaloaa,  etc.,  N.  Y.,  1882,  including  i^r«yfow,  Belaciondel  descubrimi- 
ento  del  pais  y  dudad  de  Quivira  ecfio  por  D.  Diego  Dionisio  de  Peflcdosa,  and  aa 
English  translation  of  the  same,  Freytas,  delation,  etc.,  merits  mention  here, 
by  reason  of  its  introductory  and  supplementary  notes,  though  the  main  nar- 
rative relates  to  a  single  expedition,  and  one  that  in  reality  was  never  made. 
Much  more  important — though  perhaps  it  should  be  properly  named  earlier 
in  this  note  as  a  collection  of  original  material — is  the  Don  Diego  de  Penalosa 
y  8U  desctOtrimienU)  del  reino  de  Quivira.  In  forme  vresentado  d  l.i  Heal  A  cade- 
mil  de  Ilistoria  por  el  capUan  de  navio  Cesdreo  Fernandez  Dnro,  individuo  de 
nnmero.  Madrid,  1882,  large  8vo,  160  p.  Fernandez  Duro  not  only  presents 
the  FreyUis,  Relation,  and  all  other  matter  given  by  Shea,  but  in  his  comments 
proving  that  narration  to  be  a  hoax  he  introduces  much  original  information, 
mcluiUag  the  N.  Mex.,  Discurso  y  Proposicion;  Posadas,  Informe:  and  Lopez, 
Memorial,  entire.  He  also  appends  a  Noticia  de  aigunas  expediciones  organiza- 
d:u  en  }lueva  Espaiki  para  descubrir  los  territorios  del  Norte  y  sehalmiameute  los 
reinos  de  CHjola,  Quivira  y  TeguayOy  arranged  chronologically  from  1523  to  1783; 
and  concludes  with  a  resume  of  Villagri's  history  of  the  conquest.  Thus  the 
whole  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  modem  times  on  our  subject. 

Millers  Historical  Sketch  qf  Santa  Fe  formed  a  part  of  the  Sti  Fi  Centennial 
Celebration  of  1776,  and  deserves  mention  from  the  fact  that  the  author,  David 
J.  Miller,  was  translator  and  chief  clerk  in  the  U.  S.  sunt'cyor-general's  office, 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  archives.  Wm  G.  Ritch,  for  many  years 
territorial  secretary  and  sometime  governor,  and  president  of  the  Historical 
Society,  has  given  much  attention  to  the  early  as  well  as  modern  history  of 
the  country,  as  shown  in  his  Aztlan.,  The  History,  Resources,  and  Attra,ctions  qf 
Neia  Mexico,  6th  ed.,  Boston,  1885;  and  by  the  Chronological  Annals  qf  New 
Mexico,  at  the  end  of  Ritch^s  Legislative  Blue-fx>oh  qfthe  Territory  qf  New  Mex- 
ico, Sta  Fd,  1887.  It  may  be  added  that  Grecg,  Conimeire  qf  t/te  Prairies,  and 
Meline,  Tivo  Tfiousand  Miles  on  Horseback,  incmded  in  their  works  a  sketch  of 
early  history;  and  quite  a  number  of  modern  books,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles  might  be  named  as  containing  similar  and  more 
or  less  accurate  resumes  not  resulting  from  actual  research.  So  far  as  Ari- 
zona proper  is  concerned,  there  are  no  modern  works  which  merit  notice  so  far 
as  early  history  is  concerned.     I  should,  not,  however,  forget  to  allude  to  a 
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kige  number  of  valuable  antiquarian  essays  on  the  location  of  Cibola,  Tieuez, 
Chichilticale,  etc.,  containing  a  conBiderable  amount  of  geographic  ana  his- 
toric data.     Simpson*B  Coronado^a  March  is  one  of  the  best  of  these. 

Just  as  these  pages  go  into  print,  I  have  received  The  Narrative  and  CriH' 
tnl  HUtory  o^  America^  edUeU  oy  Justin  Winaor,  Ubranan  qf  Harvard  Umtfer- 
iitg,  etc.     Vol.  ii.,  Boston  and  K.  Y.,  large  8vo,  640  p.,  with  many  maps, 
portraits,  and  other  illustrations.      Volumes  i.  and  iii.-viii.  are  to  be  pub- 
lished later.     Mr  Winsor^s  volume  covers  a  considerable  part  of  the  neld, 
both  geographic  and  chronologic,  that  I  have  treated  in  this  and  earlier  works 
of  the  present  series;  the  author  has  honored  my  work  by  citing  it  constantly 
with  occasional  comments  of  praise  or  condemnation,  but  always  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness;  and  with  his  treatment  of  my  researches,  on  the  whole,  I  am  con- 
tent.  Had  I  occasion  to  go  over  the  field  again  with  Winsor's  work  before  me, 
I  should  find  it  helpful,  cite  it  often  with  commendation,  and  doubtless  have 
occasion  to  criticise  some  of  its  details.     The  latest  writer  in  the  liffht  of  new 
evidence  and  special  research  on  certain  points  has  and  always  will  have  this 
advantage.     'Diis  is  obviously  not  the  place  for  a  critical  estimate  of  the  new 
work,  e%'enif  I  had  the  time  tor  such  a  study  as  its  claims  and  merits  deserve. 
Mr  Winsor  as  editor  employs  a  corps  of  authors,  who  write  under  their  own 
names;  and  an  effort  is  made  to  dr^w  a  sharp  distinction  for  the  benefit  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  readers  between  the  narrative,  critical,  and  bibliographic  portions 
of  the  work.    This  plan  has  its  obvious  advantages,  and  probably  its  defects  as 
well.    Whether  Mr  Winsor's  system  of  coc)peration  is  or  not  on  the  whole  supe- 
rior to  my  own  for  the  production  of  a  continuous,  symmetrical,  and  accurate 
historic  record  of  a  broad  territory,  with  all  its  geographic  and  chronologic 
complications,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  decide.     When  the  work  is  completed,  we 
may  see  if  all  the  gaps  have  been  filled.     In  this  volume  the  editor  is  also  to 
a  great  extent  the  author;  he  is  an  expert  in  bibliography,  with  exceptional 
resources;  and  in  the  result  the  bibliographic  element  predominates  in  space 
and  in  value.     Occasionally,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  predominance  is  somewhat 
too  marked,  as  where  in  the  case  of  radically  opposing  views  and  arguments 
an.  the  part  of  different  authorities,  the  aathor  is  content  to  simply  note  the 
conflict  without  so  clear  an  opinion  of  his  own  as  a  *  critical  history '  should 
contain.    Sometimes,  indeed,  the  author  implies  a  preference  for  the  view  that 
apparently  is  not  supported  by  the  critical  notes.    As  a  rule,  tlie  various  nar- 
ratives show  a  high  order  of  literary  merit,  notable  fairness  of  treatment,  and 
as  much  unity  as  could  be  expected  in  the  productions  of  different  writers. 
The  work  is  a  noble  contribution  to  American  history,  a  monument  of  con- 
scientious and  laborious  research,  as  well  as  of  great  literary  skill  on  the  part 
of  editor  and  anthoqi,   and  mechanically  a  magnificent  specimen  of  book- 
making. 

One  chapter  of  Winsor's  work  demands  particular  notice  here,  as  being 

devoted  to  a  subject  treated  in  this  volume.     This  is  chapter  vii.,  p.  47^504, 

oa  Eariy  Explorathns  qf  New  Mexico.     By  Hemn/  W,  linynes^  Archtvoloyicdl 

InsUtiUe  qf  America^     The  author  has  also  written  on  the  same  subject  in  the 

Amer.  AiUifj.  Soc.y  Proceedirufe,  Oct.  1881,  and  cites  also  some  writings  of  Hale 

and  Savage  in  the  same  publication  on  the  identity  of  Cibola,  Quivira,  etc., 

which  have  not  been  used  by  me.     Mr  Haynes'  treatise  should  be  classed 

wish  those  of  Simpson,  Davis,  Prince,  Bandelier,  and  others,  as  mentioned  in 

this  note.     It  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  earlier  expeditions,  with  pertinent 

and  judicious  if  not  very  elaborate  notes.     If  it  adds  nothing  important  in 

the  way  of  theory  or  evidence,  it  is  because  Simpson  and  Davis  and  the  rest  had 

left  little  to  be  added  either  by  Haynes  or  myself.     I  think  the  author  has  not 

sufficiently  considered  my  argument  to  tlie  effect  that  Cabcza  de  Vaca  did  not 

enter  New  Mexico  (p.  474);  while  agreeing  for  the  most  part  with  his  praise 

of  Davia^  I  cannot  accept   his  conclusion  that  Davis  is  *  likely  to  remain 

always  the  leading  authority '  on  Coronado's  route  (p.  402),  in  view  of  the 

tact  that  the  author  in  question  has  fallen  into  several  radical  errors;  I  know 

Dot  why  *Tignex  should  be  placed  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  between  Aconia 

tod  Quirex    (p.  4S5},  when  the  writer  seems  to  favor  Bandelier 's  view;  and 
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I  deem  it  not  hypercritical  to  object,  in  a  work  of  this  character,  to  the  nae 
of  antiquated  forms,  confusion  of  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  and  French 
forms,  and  the  careless  use  and  non-use  of  accents,  as  exempliiied  in  the 
following  names:  Compostella,  Guadalaxara,  Pamphilo,  Nizsai,  Kew  Gallicia, 
Melchior.  d'Arellano,  d'Alvarado,  Boderigo,  Garcia,  Garcia  Lopez  de  Car- 
denas,  Cicuye,  and  Cibola  (for  Compostela^  Guadalajara,  Ptofilo,  aiza,  Kueva 
Galicia  or  liew  Galicia,  Melchor,  Arellano  or  de  AreUano,  Alvarado,  Rodrigo, 
Garcia,  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas,  Cicuye,  and  Cibola).  The  author's  con- 
clusions agree  for  the  most  part  with  my  own,  which  is  not  a  radical  defect,  in 
my  opinion.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  record  extends  only  to  Coronado's 
expecution,  or  1542,  except  that  the  editor  adds  a  note  on  the  late  works  of 
Feman<lez  Duro  and  Shea,  giving  a  list  of  the  later  expeditions  mentioned 
by  the  former,  very  briefly  noting  without  comment  his  exposure  of  the 
Peflalosa  hoax,  not  noticing  my  own  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  and  rather 
strangely  ignoring  the  most  important  work  of  VillagrtL  It  would  naturally 
be  expected  that  the  later  explorations,  conquest,  and  settlement  of  Kew 
Mexico  should  find  place  in  a  volume  entiued  Spanish  Explorations  and 
Settlements  in  Ameriea/rom  the  Fifteenth  to  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Presum- 
bly,  however,  this  record  will  be  given  in  another  volume;  in  which  case, 
time  of  publication  permitting,  I  hope  Mr  Winsor  may  find  these  chapters  of 
mine  helpful. 
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The  DiacovcRER3 — ^Viceroy  Mendoza*s  Plans — Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  and 
THE  Negro — Journey  to  the  North — Wonderfl-l  Reports  of  the 
Seven  Cities — Fate  of  Kstevanico,  the  First  Pioneer  op  Arizona 
— Fray  Marcos  in  Sight  o»  Cibola — ^New  Kingdom  of  San  Francisco 
— ^NiZA*s  Krfort — ^Discussion  of  the  Rou'i'e  from  Sinaloa  to  Zi'ni — A 
H^ew  Furor — Cobtis  and  (Jlloa — Alarcon  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  or 
BuENA  GriA — Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado — A    Grand    Army 
— Dla2   and  ZALDivAR— Bibliography  of  the  Expedition— The  So- 
KORA  Settlement — Mblchor  Diaz — From  Sonora  to   Cibola — Ihe 
Route — Chichilticale — Map — Identity  of  CIbola  and  Zlni — Con- 
quest  of  Granada — The  Friar  Cursed  and  Sent  Home— Tobar's  Ex- 
pedition TO  Tusayan,  or  the  Moqui  Pueblos — Cardenas  Visits  the 
Canon  of  the  Colorado. 

The  glory  of  discovering  this  territory  must  be  given 
to  a  negro  and  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  crossed  the 
line  into  Arizona  in  1539.  So  great  was  the  interest 
taken  by  Viceroy  Mendoza  in  the  statements  of  Ca- 
beza  de  Vaca  respecting  the  populous  towns  of  which  he 
had  heard  on  his  way  across  the  continent,  that  he  at 
once  planned  an  expedition,  in  1537,  buying  the  slave 
Estevanico  and  obtaining  the  services  of  his  master 
Dorantes,  as  guides;  but  the  project  was  temporarily 
abandoned,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  Dorantes  or  Mal- 
docado,  Alvar  Nunez  having  gone  to  Europe.^ 

Late  in  1538,  however,  with  a  view  to  exploration 
and  conquest  on  a  grander  scale,  and  under  a  new  pol- 
icy, so  far  as  treatment  of  the  natives  was  concerned, 
it  was  arranged  that  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado, 

'Mendoza's  letters  to  the  king,  1537-40,  in  Pacheco,  CoL  Doc.,  ii.  206-7; 
Fbrida,  CoL  Doe.,  136,  139;  Terwiia>(kmpan8,  Voy,,  serie  i.  torn.  ix.  p.  287. 
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the  newly  appointed  governor  of  Nueva  Galicia,  should 
make  a  tour  of  inspection  to  the  northern  parts  of  his 
province,  and  there  set  on  foot  certain  preliminary  in- 
vestigations by  the  aid  of  friars  and  liberated  Indian 
slaves,  subsequently  devoting  himself,  should  the  re- 
sults prove  satisfactory,  to  the  organization  of  a  force 
for  the  proposed  military  expedition.  Not  much  is 
known  of  several  preparatory  tours,  intended  mainly 
to  inspire  confidence  in  Spanish  good  faith  and  reform 
among  the  natives  of  northern  Sinaloa;*  but  one  had 
a  broader  scope,  and  is  fully  recorded,  being  the  one 
that  involves  the  discovery  of  Arizona. 

Fray  Marcos  de  Niza,  chief  of  the  Franciscan  band 
destined  for  the  northern  field,  was  an  Italian,  who  had 
come  to  America  in  1531,  had  gone  with  Pizarro  to 
Peru  in  1532,  served  in  Nicaragua,  and  come  north 
with  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  being  a  man  of  prominence 
in  his  order,  of  ardent  zeal  for  all  new  enterprises,  and 
withal  of  lively  imagination.*  Having  received  spe- 
cial instructions  from  the  viceroy  through  Coronado 
in  November  1538,  Fray  Marcos  set  out  from  San 
Miguel  on  the  7th  of  March,  1539,  accompanied  by 
another  friar  named  Onorato,  the  negro  Estevanico, 
and  a  band  of  natives  from  Culiacan,  On  the  Peta- 
tlan*  Onorato  fell  ill,  and  was  left  behind;  but  Niza 
went  on  "as  the  holy  spirit  did  guide"  him,  always 
kindly  welcomed  by  the  natives,  but  with  no  notable 
occurrence  for  some  25  or  30  leagues,  except  that  he 
met  Indians  from  the  island  where  Cortes  had  been — 

'See  Hist.  North  Mex.  St.^  i.  72-3,  note  3,  for  a  few  details. 

'For  biog.,  see  Vetanrurt,  Menoloffio  Franciscano,  37  (p.  117-19  of  ed.  of 
1871);  Mendieta,  Hist.  Ecles.,  674;  Tarquemada,  Monarq,  Ind.,  iii.  499-^500; 
and  Fiijveroa,  Becerro  General,  MS.,  41,  where  Fr.  Marcos  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  Fran,  prorincia  of  Lima.  In  the  introd.  to  Velasco,  HisL 
Royaume  de  Quito,  as  pub.  by  Temaux,  also  preface  to  Catftafieda,  BeL,  v.,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  several  works  on  the  conquest  and  native 
races  of  Quito  and  Peru.  In  '40-3  he  was  provincial  of  his  order  in  Mexico, 
though  most  of  the  time  absent  in  the  nortn,  where  he  lost  his  health.  He 
lived  later  in  Jalapa,  and  died  at  Mexico  in  1558.  Niza  is  the  proper  Span, 
form  of  his  name,  that  of  the  town  Nice,  the  Italian  form  being  ifizza.  For  a 
portrait — not  stated  to  have  been  taken  from  an  Arizona  photograph  of  1539 — 
see  Frost's  Pict.  Hist,  ifesr.,  135. 

*  Pueblo  de  Petatean  in  the  original,  as  printed;  possibly  not  on  the  Bio 
Petatlan  (the  Sinaloa). 
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California — ^half  a  league  from  the  main,  and  they 
told  him  of  30  other  inhabited  islands  beyond,  and  of 
pearls.  Then  after  four  days'  journey  through  an  un- 
inhabited tract,  he  came  to  a  people  who  had  never 
heard  of  Christians,  who  called  him  Sayota,  or  *man 
from  heaven,'  and  who  knew  of  large  settlements  in  a 
valley  four  or  five  days  inland,  where  cotton  was  used 
for  clothing,  and  gold  for  implements  and  ornaments. 
For  three  days  his  way  led  him  through  the  country 
of  this  people,  till  he  came  to  Vacapa,  a  settlement  of 
good  size  and  plenty  of  food,  40  leagues  from  the  sea. 
At  Vacapa  Niza  remained  some  nine  days,  sending 
messengers  to  the  coast,  who  brought  back  tidings  of 
the  pearl  islands — now  34  in  number — and  cowhide 
shields.  Here  he  met  natives  from  the  east,  known  as 
'pintados,'  who  had  something  to  say  of  the  *  seven 
cities.'  And  from  here  he  sent  the  negro  ahead  to 
explore  the  way,  and  after  four  days  Estevanico  sent 
back  such  glowing  reports  of  what  he  had  heard  about 
Cibola,  with  its  seven  great  towns  and  stone  buildings 
and  turquoises,  that  even  the  credulous  fraile  hesitated 
to  credit  them.  About  the  6th  of  April,  with  two 
islanders  and  three  *  pintados'  added  to  his  company, 
he  left  Vacapa,  and  in  three  days  came  to  the  people 
who  had  given  the  negro  his  information  about  Cibola, 
and  who  now  gave  the  good  friar  his  fill  of  marvels. 
Pressing  on  for  five  days — possibly  including  the  pre- 
vious three — through  a  well-settled  country,  they  came 
to  a  pleasant  and  well-watered  settlement  near  the 
borders  of  a  desert.  Between  Vacapa  and  this  place 
without  much  doubt  they  had  crossed  what  is  now  the 
southern  bound  of  Arizona.* 

^  Vacapa,  or  S.  Luis,  was  a  rancherfa  from  12  to  19 1.  sonthward  of  Sonoita, 
or  S.  Marcelo,  visited  by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1699-1701,  and  shown  on  Kino*s 
map.  See  Huit.  North  Mex.  St.,  i.  72-5,  271,  495,  499;  Matige,  Hist.  Pinuria, 
327;  Apost.  A/cmes,  273-4,  282-5.  Mange  notes  the  place  as  the  one  passed 
by  Coronado's  (Niza's)  exped.,  as  described  by  Herrera.  Padre  (iarces,  Diario 
y  Derrotero,  365,  in  1777  says:  '  £1  pueblo  de  Bacap&  que  cita  se  halla  hoy  en  la 
Papaguerla  con  nombre  de  Quiiobapcapa,  en  lenqua  pima  quiere  decir;  en  Bae 
quiere  decir  tvle,  conque  en  Quitot>apc  dice  tule  chiquUo.*  Evidently  there  ia 
typographic  confusion  here;  but  Vacapa  may  have  been  Quitobac.  This  name 
of  Vacapa  is,  of  course,  an  important  point  in  following  Niza'a  route.     The 
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The  desert  having  been  crossed  in  four  days,  the 
route  lay  for  five  days  through  a  fertile,  irrigated  val- 
ley, with  many  settlements  of  superior  and  friendly 
Indians.      This    nciay  be  reasonably  regarded  as  the 
Gila  valley  in  the  region  of  the  Pima  villages.     Here 
the  friar  understood  that  the  coast  turned  abruptly 
westward,  which   means  simply  that  the  natives  de- 
scribed the  ocean  as  much  farther  off  than  the  gulf  coast 
had  been  in  the  south;  but  he  says  he  went  in  person 
and  saw  that  such  was  the  case,  which  was  hardly 
possible.*     These  people  knew  of  Cfbola,  wore  tur- 
quoises, and  in   some  cases  cotton,  and  they  told  of 
woollen  garments  woven  in  Totonteac  from  the  fur  of  a 
small  animal.      In  one  of  the  rancherias  was  met  a 
native  of  Cibola,  who  gave  much  information  about  its 
seven  towns,  A^hacus  being  the  largest — exaggerated 
though  in  a  sense  tolerably  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
since  well-known  Pueblo  towns.     He  also  told  of  other 
towns  and    provinces/     Many  others  confirmed  and 
supplemented  the  reports  all  along  the  way ;  turquoises 
and  hides  and  other  articles  from  Cibola  were  plenti- 
ful ;  and  the  negro,  whose  zeal  kept  him  far  in  advance 
with  his  native  attendants,  sent  back  the  most  encour- 
aging messages.     For  three  days  more  they  travelled 
in  this  valley  or  a  similar  one ;  and  then,  on  the  9th 

identity  is  not  certain,  as  these  rancherfas  were  sometimes  moved  long  dis- 
tances. If  Niza  went  so  far  west  he  must  have  turned  eastward  later,  for 
from  that  Vacapa  he  could  not  have  travelled  6  or  8  days  northward  in  a 
settled  country  to  the  borders  of  a  desert.  Whipple's  location,  Fac,  R.  R, 
RepU,  in.  104,  of  V.  in  the  region  of  Magdalena,  as  hitherto  favored  by  me, 
HifU.  Xorth  Mex,  St.,  i.  72-S,  making  the  pleasant,  well- watered  settlement 
near  the  desert  in  the  Tucson  region,  would  be  much  more  convenient;  but 
the  general  features  are  clear  enough,  and  nothing  more  can  be  hoped  for. 

"  Y  asf  fui  en  demanda  della  y  vl  claramente  que  en  loa  35  vuelve  al 
Oaeste,  de  que  no  menos  alegrfa  tuve  que  de  la  buena  nueva  de  la  tierra.' 
Niza,  Desduh.,  339.  Of  course  the  lat.  35**  was  all  wrong.  We  shall  tind  a 
similar  statement  about  the  westward  trend  in  Coronado's  narrative,  but  more 
clearly  explained  by  the  statement  that  here  the  ffulf  ended.  If  Niza  continued 
K.  w.  from  the  Sonoita  region  to  the  Gila,  and  thence  up  that  river,  a  visit  to 
the  head  of  the  gulf,  if  possible,  must  still  be  regarded  as  very  improbable. 

^South-east  ofCfbola  was  the  kingdom  of  Marata,  with  many  large  towns, 
though  weakened  by  wars  with  Cibola;  another  in  the  same  direction  was  To- 
tonteac, the  most  popalous  and  richest  of  all;  and  another,  Acus  (distinct 
6iQm  Ahacus,  which  was  only  a  town),  in  a  direction  not  stated.  These  refer* 
were  clearly  to  the  N.  Mez.  Pueblo  towns  toward  or  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
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of  May,  they  entered  the  final  despoblado;  that  is,  from 
the  region  of  the  modern  Phoenix  or  Florence  they 
entered  the  mountainous  uninhabited  tract,  their  course 
lying  north-eastward,  toward  Zuni. 

For  twelve  days  Fray  Marcos  pressed  on,  following 
the  negro's  route,  and  well  supplied  with  food  by  the 
natives  accompanying  him,  until,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
he  met  one  of  Estevanico's  men  returning  with  the 
worst  of  news.  On  reaching  Cibola,  instead  of  the 
usual  welcome,  the  negro  had  received  an  order  not 
to  enter  the  town,  on  pain  of  death,  being  forced  to 
remain  with  his  company  in  a  house  outside,  without 
food,  and  being  deprived  of  all  the  presents  he  had 
received  on  the  journey.  Next  day,  one  of  the  men, 
going  to  a  stream  for  water,  looked  back,  and  saw  the 
negro  running  away  from  pursuers,  who  killed  some  of 
his  companions.  Then  he  made  haste  to  inform  the 
friar.  Niza's  companions  were  greatly  terrified,  but 
went  forward  at  his  solicitation ;  and  one  day's  jour- 
ney before  reaching  Cibola,  two  more  of  Estevanico's 
men  were  met,  wounded,  and  stating  that  the  negro 
had  been  killed.^  Thus  perished  black  Stephen,  the 
discoverer  of  Arizona. 

There  were  threats  among  Niza's  followers  of  hold- 
ing him  responsible  for  the  killing  of  their  friends,  and 
the  friar  said  he  was  willing  to  die;  but  through  the 
agency  of  gifts  and  threats  the  excitement  was  calmed. 
He  then  went  forward  with  two  chiefs,  and  from  a 
hill  got  a  glimpse  of  Cfbola,  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of 
a  round  hill,  just  as  the  natives  had  described  it,  and 
apparently  more  populous  than  Mexico,  though  said 

*  Castafieda,  Helaiion,  12-13,  tells  ns  that  Stephen  had  a  weakness  for  rich 
ffifts,  including  handsome  women;  that  he  made  a  demand  on  the  Cibolans 
for  their  wealtti  and  women;  that  his  claim  of  being  the  predecessor  of  white 
men  who  were  coming  to  teach  them  seemed  suspicions,  on  account  of  his  color; 
and  that  they  put  him  to  death  as  a  spy  sent  by  enemies  coming  to  subjugate 
them,  releasing  his  60  companions,  though  retaining  a  few  boys.  Coronado, 
Hakluyty  iii.  380,  says  l^e  Cibolans  claimed  to  have  killed  him  because  he 
killed  and  violated  their  women,  and  was  reported  to  be  a  'wicked  villain.' 
One  of  his  comrades,  a  boy  from  Petatlan,  remained  at  Cibola,  and  was  found 
by  Coronado.  News  of  Eat^van's  death  was  also  given  to  Alaroon,  on  the 
(Colorado. 
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to  be  the  smallest  of  the  seven  in  a  province  far  ex- 
celled by  others  beyond-  A  cross  being  erected  on  a 
heap  of  stones,  formal  possession  was  taken  in  Men- 
doza's  name,  for  the  king,  of  all  that  region,  as  the 
new  kingdom  of  San  Francisco.  Then  Fray  Marcos 
hastened  honiev^ardy  ''con  harto  mas  temor  que  comi- 
da,"  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  leagues  per  day.  In 
a  valley  stretching  eastward  below  Vacapa,  he  saw  far 
oflF  seven  *  poblaciones  razonables/  and  heard  that  gold 
was  plentiful  there,  but  deemed  it  best  to  postpone  a 
closer  eKamination.  At  Compostela,  perhaps  in  June 
or  July,  he  reported  to  the  governor,  to  whom  he  had 
before  sent  messengers  from  various  points;  and  in 
August  went  with  Coronado  to  Mexico,  where,  on  the 
Sid  of  Septenaber,  he  formally  certified  the  accuracy 
of  his  report.* 

Cortes  claimed  that  Niza's  narrative  was  fiction, 
his  pretended  discoveries  resting  only  on  reports  of 
the  natives  and  information  deriv^  from  Cortes 
himself;  but  Don  Hernan  was  not  in  this  instance  an 
impartial  critia^^  Coronado  and  his  companions,  in 
their  expedition  of  the  next  year,  disappointed  in 
their  expectations,  applied  some  plain  terms  to  certain 
phases  of  the  friar's  misrepresentations.  Padre  Kino 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  Gila  ruins  might  have 
been  Niza's  seven  cities,   and   Humboldt   partially 

*yaa,  Deaeubrimienio  de  kta  Siete  Cktdades,  in  Pacheco,  Doe,,  iii.  32&-51, 

isdndiog  Mendoza's  instrnctionB  of  Kov.  '38,  and  a  certificate  of  P.  Ciudad- 

Bodrisoiy  the  provindal,  dated  Aug.  26,  '39;  Ital.  tranal.  in  Bamtmo,  Navig., 

iii  35S~9;  Engl.,  in  Hakluft'a  Km^.,  iii.  366-73;  French,  in  Teniaux-CompaM, 

Foy.,  s^e  i  torn.  ix.  256-^.     For  a  long  list  of  additional  references,  see 

OmL  North  ilez.  St.,  I  74-^.     A  few  others  are  PeraUa,  Not.  HiaL,  143-5, 

I4&-9,  341-3;  diendkta.  Hist.  Ecles.,  398-400;  Rtmeml,  HisL  Chyapa,  160-1; 

Ftrtkas  kb  PUgrimea,  ir.  1560-1;  Bandelier^s  Hiat.  Introd.,  7-9;  Pnnce'a  Hiat, 

St,  96-115;  ZamaeoU,  HisL  Afa.,  iv.  606-9,  652-9;  lAceo  Mtx,,  ii.  153-6; 

Bwne^a  Ckr&n,  HisL,  i   189-92;  Hintons  Handbook,  385-6;   MagUanos  St 

Fmm,  57^-4;   ffiUeil,  in  CcLH^ortwm,  i.  130-5;  Pouasin,  Pttiaaance  Amir,,  i. 

310-1;  Id,,  Question  de  rOHgon,  18;  Id.,  The  U,  8.,  234;   Voyagea,  SelecUon, 

43;  OraJUm's  Diseov,,  207;  Lqfond,  Voy.,  i.  bki.  200-1;  Comena*  Marvtlloua 

QmiOrf,  32;  Arkana  Hiat.  (Elliott  &  Co.),  35-6. 

'^/aubcJceta,  CoL  Doc,  ii.  xxviii.-ix.;  CorUa,  Eacritoa,  299-304;  Navarrete, 
OaL  Viagea,  w.  209.     Cortes  aavs  he  had  tried  to  enlist  the  friar's  services, 
iBparting  with  that  view  what  ne  had  learned  in  the  north.    He  also  accused 
H.  of  aimilar  treachery  in  Central  and  South  America, 
Hist.  Abix.  aitd  N.  Mbz.    3 
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accepts  that  view."  And  most  later  writers  have 
had  occasion  to  dwell  on  his  gross  exaggerations, 
sometimes  indulging  in  harsher  terms.  Yet  the  fact 
that  Coronado,  accompanied  by  Niza  to  Cibola  in 
1540,  with  all  his  criticism  does  not  seem  to  doubt 
that  the  friar  actually  made  the  trip  as  he  claimed,  is, 
of  course,  the  best  possible  evidence  against  the  theory 
that  he  visited  northern  Sonora,  and  imagined  the  rest. 
A  close  examination  shows  that  nearly  all  the  state- 
ments most  liable  to  criticism  rest  solely  on  the 
reports  of  the  natives,  and  only  a  few,  like  the  visit 
to  the  coast,  and  the  actual  view  of  a  great  city  at 
Cfbola,  can  be  properly  regarded  as  worse  than  exag- 
geration. My  space  does  not  permit  the  reproduction 
of  descriptive  matter  with  sufficient  fulness  to  illus- 
trate the  author's  inaccuraciea  Fray  Marcos  was 
an  imaginative  and  credulous  man,  full  of  faith  ia 
northern  wonders,  zealous  for  spiritual  conquest  in  a 
new  field,  fearful  that  the  great  enterprise  might  be 
abandoned;  hence  the  general  couleur  de  rose  of  his 
statements;  hence  perhaps  a  few  close  approximations 
to  falsehood ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  really  crossed  Sonora  and  Arizona  to  the 
region  of  ZunL 

As  to  his  route,  so  far  as  details  are  concerned,  the 
narrative  furnishes  no  foundation  for  positive  theories, 
though  possibly  by  a  reproduction  of  all  the  data  with 
carefully  prepared  topographic  maps,  obviously  im- 
practicable  here,  approximately  accurate  results  might 
be  reached.  As  far  as  the  Gila  valley,  Niza's  route 
was  possibly  farther  west,  in  part  at  least,  than  that 
of  Coronado,  to  be  noticed  presently ;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  crossed  the  region  between  the  Pima  villages 
and  Florence ;  and  beyond  that  point  the  two  routes 
were  perhaps  nearly  identioiil.  I  refer  the  reader  also 
to  the  map  given  later  in  this  chapter. 

^^  Apo9L  A/anea,  253.  'On  est  tent^  de  croire  que  les  ntinfls  dee  Cams 
Grandes  da  Gila. . .  .pourraient  avoir  donn^  occasion  aox  contes  debiteea  par 
le  bon  p^re  Marcos  de  Nixza.'  Biiaai  Pol.,  310.  fieylyn,  Cosmuj.,  967-8,  says* 
'  BO  disguised  in  I^es  and  wn^ped  np  in  fictions  that  the  light  was  little 
more  than  Darkness.'  Coronado  '  found  the  Fryer  to  be  a  Fryer;  nothing  of 
moEDaat  tme  ia  aU  his  Eelations.' 
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Preliminary  reports  of  Niza's  progress,  sent  south 
by  the  friar  and  reaching  Mexico  before  July  1539 — 
possibly  including    an  outline  of  what  he  said  of  his 
discoveries  after  his  return  to  San  Miguel  or  Compos- 
tela — ^moved  Cortes  to  renewed  effort,  lest  perchance 
the  great  northern  prize  should  elude  his  grasp ;  for 
he  claimed  the   exclusive  right  of  conquest  in  that 
direction,  and    had    strenuously  but  vainly  opposed 
Mendoza's  act  in  preparing  for  an  expedition ;  though 
be  denied  that  the  friar's  pretended  discoveries  had 
any  foundation   in  truth.     He  had  a  fleet  ready,  and 
he  made  haste  to  despatch  three  vessels,  under  the 
command  of  Francisco  de  Ulloa,  from  Acapulco  in 
July.     As  this  expedition  did  not  reach  the  territory 
now  under  consideration,  its  results  being  confined  to 
a  survey  of  the  gulf  and  peninsula  coasts,  and  espe* 
caally  as  the  voyage  has  been  fully  recorded  in  another 
volume,^^  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say  more  on 
the  subject  here.     The  viceroy  also  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  with  a  view  to  north- 
ern exploration,  but  the  Mixton  war  and  Alvarado's 
death  prevented  any  practical  results.     After  protest- 
ing and  struggling  against  the  new  expeditions  of 
1540,  Cortes  went  to  Spain^  and  appears  no  more  in 
northern  annals. 

Another  expedition  by  sea,  fitted  out  by  Meiidoza 
to  cooperate  with  that  of  Coronado  on  the  land,  was 
that  of  Hernando  de  Alarcon.  This  also  has  been 
described  elsewhere,^^  and  as  an  exploration  of  the 
gulf  requires  no  further  notice  in  this  connection ;  but 
in  August  and  September  Alarcon  made  two  trips  in 
boats  up  the  Colorado  Kiver,  which  he  named  the 
Buena  Guia.  He  possibly  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila,  though  he  mentions  no  such  branch ;  and  it  may 
be  regarded  as  probable  that  he  at  least  passed  the 
Arizona  line.  This  party  also  heard  reports  of  Cibola, 
and  of  Nizas  adventures;  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 

''See  HiaL  North  Mex,  St.,  L  77-82;  and  on  the  Alvarado  contract,  p.  Wk 
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ColoFado  they  left  letters,  found  a  little  later  by  a 
branch  of  Coronado's  expedition  under  Melchor  Diaz« 

Grovemor  Coronado,  as  we  have  seen,  came  to 
Mexico  with  Niza,  to  consult  the  viceroy  and  make 
final  arrangements  for  the  conquest  of  Cibola  and  its 
seven  cities.  The  conditions  were  most  favorable; 
Mendoza  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  scheme ; 
the  friar's  tales  were  eagerly  listened  to,  and  often 
repeated  with  the  usual  distortions ;  an  air  of  secrecy 
and  mystery  on  the  part  of  Coronado  served  still 
further  to  excite  the  popular  interest;  and  never  since 
the  time  of  Nufio  de  Guzman  had  the  response  to  a 
call  for  volunteers  been  so  satisfactorv.  There  was  a 
fever  of  exploring  zeal,  and  it  seemea  as  if  the  whole 
population  of  Mexico  might  be  easily  induced  to 
migrate  northward. ^^  Niza  was  made  provincial  of 
his  order,  and  the  Franciscans  became  zealous  in  the 
cause.  A  force  of  300  Spaniards  and  800  Indian 
allies  was  easily  enlisted.     Many  of  the  former  were 

gentlemen  of  good  family  and  high  rank,  some  of  them 
ound  to  serve  Coronado,  who  was  made  captain-gen- 
eral of  the  expedition,  only  by  their  promises  as 
gentlemen.  The  names  of  those  bearing  by  actual 
rank  or  courtesy  the  title  of  captain  are  given  in  the 
appended  note.^     In  February  1540^  the  army  was  at 

^*  Says  Soarez  de  Peralta»  in  his  NoHekiB,  143,  148-9:  'Ftt^  de  maneni  1» 
grita,  que  no  se  trataba  ya  de  otra  coea. .  .Era  tanta  la  cudifia  qae  i  todos 
puso  la  nneva  de  las  Sieie  Ciudadea  que  no  solo  el  Tirrey  y  marqa^  levantaron 
les  pies  para  yr  &  ella,  sino  i  toda  la  tierra,  y  tanto,  que  por  favor  le  nego- 
ciaba  el  yr  los  soldados,  y  sacar  Ii9en9ia;  y  era  de  maneia  que  se  vendian,  y 
no  peaaaba  el  que  la  tenia,  sino  one  ya  era  titulo  por  lo  menos,  porque  lo  en- 
care9ia  el  frayle  que  habia  veniao  de  aUi,  de  saerte,  que  dezia  ser  la  mejor 
cosa  que  habia  en  el  mundo. .  .Sesun  el  lo  pintaba,  deoia  ser  el  parayso  ter- 
renal ...  En  todo  esto  dijo  verdad. 

*-'  Pudro  de  Tobar,  standard  bearer;  Lope  de  Samaniego,  maestro  de 
campo  (killed  at  Chametla);  Tristan  de  AreUano,  Pedro  de  QneTara,  Garci- 
Lopez  dd  Cirdenas,  Juan  de  Zaldfvar,  Francisco  de  Obando^  Alonso  Manrique 
de  Liara,  Gomez  Snarez  de  Sigueroa,  Juan  de  Sotomayor,  Juan  de  JaramiUo, 
Bodrigo  Maldonado,  Diego  Lopez,  Diego  Gutierrez;  Pablo  Mekrosa  de  BtKraos, 
com.  of  the  infantry;  Hernando  de  Alvarado,  oom.  of  the  avtiuery;  Francxsoo' 
de  Barrio-nuevo,  Melchor  Diaz,  Juan  Gallegos,  Lope  de  Urrea,  Luis  Ramires 

de  Vargas,  Francisco  Garbolan; Ribero^  factor;  Viliega.    Castafleda  gives 

some  information  respecting  the  family  and  rank  of  several  of  these  officers. 
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^Compostela,  whither  went  Viceroy  Mendoza  to  deliver 
a  parting  address  of  encouragement;  and  in  April  the 
general  with  an  advance  party  set  out  from  San 
Miguel  de  Culiacan. 

Before  leaving  the  north  for  Mexico,  Coronado  had 
despatched  Diaz  and  Zaldfvar,  with  fifteen  men,  to 
verify  as  far  as  possible  Niza's  reports.  This  party 
started  in  November  1539,  and  perhaps  reached  the 
Gila  valley,  but  on  account  of  the  excessive  cold 
decided  not  to  attempt  a  crossing  of  the  country 
beyond.  From  the  natives  they  obtained  information 
about  C/bola  and  the  other  provinces,  similar  to  that 
given  by  the  friar,  but  considerably  less  attractive 
and  highly  colored ;  and  they  also  learned  that  the 
Cfbolans  had  requested  the  south-western  tribes  not 
to  permit  the  Christians  to  pass,  but  to  kill  them. 
This  report  was  brought  south  by  Zaldfvar  and  three 
men,  who  met  Coronado  at  Chametia ;  and  whilt?  the 
news  was  kept  secret,  it  was  generally  understood  to 
be  bad,  and  Fray  Marcos  had  to  exert  his  eloquence 
to  the  utmost  to  prevent  discouragement.^* 

I  append  a  note  on  the  bibliography  of  Coronado's 
expedition,"     As  I  have  said,  the  general  left  San 

^'Mendosa's  letter  to  the  king,  of  April  17,  1540,  with  qnotationa  from 
Diaz'  report.  Pacheea,  Doe.,  ii.  356-62;  Casianeda,  BeL,  29-30. 

^v  The  moet  complete  narrative  is  that  of  Pedro  Castafteda  de  N^Lgera, 
known  to  the  world  only  through  the  French  translation,  Castafheda,  ReUUion 
du  Voyage  de  Cibola,  in  Temaux-Compans,  Voy.,  serie  i.  torn.  ix.  246  p.,  with 
an  appendix  of  various  doc.  pertaining  to  the  subject.  The  author  accom- 
panied the  expedition  in  a  capacitv  not  stated;  wrote  about  20  years  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  events  described,  and  ace.  to  M.  Temaux  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Culiacan.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  education,  being  a  most 
entertaining  chronicler,  and  apparently  a  faithful  historian.  There  is  a  de- 
gree of  inaccuracy  in  dates,  but  otherwise  the  record  is  remarkably  clear  and 
satisfactory.  Fernandez  Duro,  in  his  NoUcias  de  AUjuium  ExpedidoneSf  125, 
represents  the  Spanish  original  as  pub.  in  Pacli/eco,  Doc.,  ix.  or  xiv.  373;  but 
this  is  an  error.  If  it  is  pub.  in  some  other  vol.  or  p.  of  that  col.,  I  have 
not  found  it.  A  copy  of  tne  Span,  original  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the 
Lenox  collection  in  54,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  have  it  printed  by  the 
Smithsonian  Inst. 

There  are  two  other  accounts  written  by  officers  connected  with  the  expe* 
dition.  The  first  is  the  Betacion  del  Suceso  de  la  Jornada  que  Fran.  Vasquez 
de.  Coronado  hko  en  el  DescuhrinUento  de  Cibola,  in  Florida,  Col.  Doc.,  i.  147-54; 
also  in  Pacheeo,  Doe.,  xiv.  318-29,  from  an  original  at  Simancas.  The  writ- 
er's name  is  unknown.  The  second  is  the  Belacion  que  did  el  Capitfin  Juan 
JaramiUa,  in  Florida,  CoL  Doc,  L  154-63;  Pacheeo,  Doc.,  xix.  304-18;  and 
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Miguel  about  the  middle  of  April,  taking  with  him  50 
horsemen,  a  few  foot-soldiers,  a  body  of  native  allies, 

traiiBl.  in  Temaux,  L  ix.  364-S2.  These  namtiTes,  thoagh  less  extensiTe 
than  that  of  Castafieda,  are  hardly  leas  important  in  serem  respects*  both 
authors  having  accompanied  Coronado  throaghoat  the  nuirch  to  Qniyira.  A 
letter  of  Coronado  to  the  riceroy,  dated  Aag.  3,  1540,  and  describing  ilia 
events  of  the  campaign  down  to  diate,  is  foond  translated  in  Ramnsio,  Navig., 
iiL  359-^3;  and  IJakhtyt's  Toy.,  iii.  373-9.  His  letter  of  April  20,  '41,  to  the 
emperor  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  extant;  bat  a  later  letter,  of  Oct.  20,  '41,  de- 
scribing the  exped.  to  Quivira,  is  found  in  Pacheoo,  Doc.,  iii.  362-9;  repeated 
in  xiii.  261-8;  and  in  Temauos,  L  ix.  355-63.  In  Pachero^  Doe.,  xix.  529-32, 
is  the  TmsJado  de  las  Nuevas,  a  letter  or  report  from  Cibola,  dated  July  20, 
'40,  giving  an  account  of  the  march  and  of  the  taking  of  Cibola,  the  writer's 
name  not  appearinff. 

Among  the  early  standard  writers,  Mota  PadiUa,  Conq,  N,  OaL,  iii.  14, 
158-69,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  givinff  details  not  apparently  not  drawn  from 
the  originals  named  above;  but  his  additions  are  for  the  most  part  of  slieht 
importance  and  of  unknown  origin.  Other  references  to  authorities  of  ubis 
class  are  as  follows:  Torquemada,  Monarq.  lud.,  i  609-10;  iiL  358-9,  610-12; 
Herrera,  Nisi.  Oen.,  dec  vi.  Ub.  ix.  cap.  11-12;  Oviedo,  Hist.  Oen.,  iiL  168; 
iv.  19;  Chmam,  Hist.  Ind.,  272-4;  Meru&ta,  HisL  Ecles.,  400;  Beauniont,  Crmu 
Mich.,  iv.  213-34,  378-86;  Benzom,  Hist.  Mondo  Nuovo,  107;  Bemai  Diaz, 
Hist.  Conq.  Mex.,  235;  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Apol.,  nos.  32-7,  127-9;  JRihas,  Trmm- 
phos,  26-7;  Venegas,  Not.  CaL,  L  167-9;  Clavigero,  Star.  CaL,  153;  A^gre, 
Hist.  Comp.  J.,  i.  237-8;  Salmeiwi,  Beiadones,  7-9;  Cauo,  Tres  Siglos,  L  127-9; 
Loi-enzano,  in  CorUs,  HisL  Mex.,  325;  Oahano^s  Diseov.,  226-7;  Nottdas  de 
Exped.,  MS.,  241-2;  Sinaloa,  Mem.  HisL,  MS.,  10-12. 

Among  modem  writers  who  have  added  to  their  version  of  the  narrative 
useful  comments  on  the  route,  etc.,  the  first  place  should  be  given  to  Gen.  J. 
H.  Simpson,  Coronado's  March,  in  SmUhsoman  Rept,  *69,  p.  308-^40,  who  has 
discussed  the  q[ue8tion  of  route,  localities,  etc.,  in  a  manner  that  left  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Davis,  Span,  Conq.  qf  N.  Mex.,  141-233,  has  ^ven  a 
condeiued  translation  of  Castafieda,  with  notes  and  remarks  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  country.  The  results  of  Bandelier's,  Hist.  IiUrod.,  9-29, 
investigations  on  the  identity  of  the  pueblo  groups  visited  by  Coronado  have 
been  most  satisfactory,  this  writer  having  access  to  documents  and  books  not 
known  to  the  others.  In  the  same  connection  may  be  named  the  following 
works:  Prince's  Hist.  St,  116-48;  OaJOatin,  in  Amer.  Ethnol.  Hoc,,  Trans.,  u.; 
Squier,  in  Amer.  Renew,  Nov.  '48;  WJapple,  in  Pac,  R.  R.  Repts,  iiL  108-12; 
Morgan,  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  April  '69;  MdWiausen,  Reisen,  ii.  211-12,  403;  Emory  a 
Notes,  129,  134;  AheH's  Rept,  30th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  Ex.  Doc.  41;  Ives*  CoL 
Rw.,  19-20;  Davis'  El  Oringo,  61-70;  Sdioolcro/es  Arch,,  iv.  23-39;  vL  67-71; 
Millers  Centen.  Sk.,  13. 

See  also  the  following  general  references:  Payno,  in  8oe.  Mex.  Oeog.,  2d 
ep.,  ii.  138-40;  Escudero,  Not.  Son.,  9,  27-9;  Oottfriedt,  N.  Welt,  560-1;  Laet, 
Noims  Orbis,  299-305;  Magin,  Hist.  Univ.  Ind.,  91-2;  Bumeu's  Chron.  HisL, 
i.  216-17;  Oil,  in  Soc.  Mex.  Oeog.,  viii.  481-2;  Montar.w,  N.  Weereld,  209-15; 
Ptirchas  his  Pilgrimes,  v.  853;  Oallatin,  in  Amer.  Ethnog.  Soc,  L  201;  Id.,  in 
Nouv.  Am  Voy.,  cxxxi.  247-74;  Rttxton,  in  Id.,  cxxvi.  44;  De  Courcys  Cath, 
Ch.,  14;  Mayer's  Mex.  Aztec,  i.  145;  Domenech's  Desei-ts,  L  174-9,  182;  Green- 
how's  Or.  and  Cat,  60-1;  Ind.  Aff.  Rept,  '63,  p.  388;  Murray's  HisL  Trav., 
ii.  73-9;  Brackenbridge's  Mex.  Letters,  81;  Id.,  Early  Discov.,  7-15;  Dobb'sAed 
Hwi.  Bay,  162;  Fedix,  VOrigon,  68-9;  Lardner's  Hist.  Mar.  Diaeov.,  ii.  98-9; 
Cronise's  Nat.  Wealth,  31;  Brovme's  L.  Col,  16-17;  Oleewn's  HisL  Oath.  Ch., 
i.  66-8;  TuthilTs  Hist.  CaL,  10-11;  Frignet,  La  CaL,  7;  Marchand,  Voy.,  L 
i-iiL;  Barber's  HisL  WesL  St.,  547;  Farnftam's  Life  in  CaL,  125-6;  Larenau- 
di^re,  Mex,  OuaL,  145;  Taylor,  in  CaL  Farmer,  Feb.  21,  Mar.  14,  Aug.  25, 
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tod  all  the   friars,    including  Marcos  de  Niza.     His 
route  was  across    the  Yaqui   to  Corazones  and   the 
Sonora  valley,  tlience  continuing  his  way  northward. 
At  the  end  of  -A^pril  the  main  army  under  Arellano 
also  left  San  l^ignel  for  Sonora,  where  the  Spaniards 
founded  a  Bettlement  at  San  GenSnimo  and  remained 
till  October,  tlien  joining  the  general  in  the  far  north, 
except  a  garrison    left  at  the  new  town.     With  the 
fortunes  of  this    Sonora  settlement  of  San  Ger6nimo, 
abandoned  after   a  change  of  site  before  the  return 
of  Coronado,  "we  are  not  directly  concerned  here.     It 
should  be  stated,   however,  that  Melchor  Diaz,  sent 
back  from  Cibola  to  command  the  garrison  of  80  men, 
made,  in  1540,  an  expedition  to  the  gulf  shore,  and 
thence  up  tlie   Colorado,  which  he  crossed  to  make 
explorations    southward   on  the  western   bank.     He 
did  not,  apparently,  reach  the  Gila,  but  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  passed  the   Arizona  line.     He  gave  the 
name  Rio  del  Tizon,  from  the  fire-brands  with  which 
the   natives    warmed    themselves,   to   the  Colorado, 
which  Alarcon  had  called  Buena  Guia;  and  in  this 
enterprise  he  lost  his  life.^® 

The  march  of  Coronado's  party  from  Sonora  to 
Cibola  in  June  and  July,  and  that  of  the  main  army 
under  Arellano  in  November  and  December,  presented 
nothing  of  special  importance  or  interest  for  the  chron- 
iclers, who  have  given  us  but  few  particulars  of  adven- 
ture or  hardship.  For  us  the  chief  interest  centres 
upon  the  route  followed,  which,  in  its  general  features, 
is  by  no  means  so  vaguely  recorded  as  has  often  been 
supposed,  though  in  the  absence  of  the  original  diary 
the  narratives  are  naturally  confusing,  incomplete,  or 

"162;  HuUom's  Handbook,  386-91;  HitUU,  in  CaHfomian,  i.  190-6;  Powisin,  Puu- 
M»ee  AnUr,,  L  S40-3;  Id.,  Quutim  de  VOrigon,  1^-20;  Id.,  The  U,  S.,  234-5; 

Vcmgea,  SekeHan  qf  Curiam,  46^;  Fr^t%,  Hkt.  Breve,  191-5;  ArissMia  Hwi, 
(Iffliott),  37-42;  McKenmya  DirtcL,  307;  Zamacoi/i,  HieL  Mef.,  iv.  605,  654^7; 
Mo/rtu,  Bephr.,  L  96;  Banerqfl'9  Hi&L  U.  S,,  i.  40;  Marqf's  Thirty  Years, 
78-9;  Kerr's  CoL  Toy.,  "•  1 10-11;  Buekua,  Cwnpendio,  10-11;  Jofinson's  Hki, 
Ariz.,  6;  Hodifes'  Arm.,  17. 

'^For  I>ia?ezp6d.   and  the  annals  of  S.  Gerdnimo,  see  Hist,  North  Mtx. 

8l,  I  87-90. 
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perhaps  erroneous  as  to  details,  for  some  of  which  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  appended  note.^ 

"  Janmillo,  Rel,  who  was  with  Coronado's  wAvMikoe,  ^ves  most  deteila. 
The  route  to  Sonora  was  as  follows:  OuUacan;  4  days  to  Rio  PetaUan;  3  days 
to  Rio  Sinaloa;  6  days  to  Arroyo  de  Cedros;  3  days  to  Rio  Yaqui;  3  days  to 
an  arroyo  where  were  straw  huts;  2  days  to  the  Tillaffe  of  Gorazonea;  time 
not  given,  distance  perhaps  6  or  7  1.  (10  L  ace.  to  ReL  del  Suceao,  318),  appar- 
ently on  the  same  stream,  to  Sonora;  and  1  day  eroesinff  the  stream  to  a  vil- 
lage called  (doubtfully)  Ispa  (clearly  regarded  as  in  the  Sonora  valley).  From 
Sonora  about  4  days  over  the  desert  (or  unoccupied  country),  to  itte  arroyo 
called  Nexpa  (probably  the  Sta  Crux,  out  possibly  the  S.  Pedro);  2  days  down 
this  stream;  tnenoe  turning  to  the  right  at  (or  to)  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
range,  which  was  followed  for  2  days,  and  which  was  said  to  be  called  Chichil- 
tic-calli,  crossing  which  range  thev  came  to  a  deep  stream^  with  steep  banks 
(Gila  or  S.  Pedro?).  How  much  they  turned  to  the  risht  (perhaps  only  keep- 
ing on  N.  while  the  stream  tamed  to  the  left)  of  the  Nezpa,  or  how  near  their 
route  was  to  the  mts  followed,  is  not  shown;  but  that  they  were  between  tho 
Sta  Cruz  and  S.  Pedro  seems  clear  enough.  Elsewhere  J.  says  they  gave  the 
name  Chichilte  Calli  to  the  place  where  they  passed,  because  they  had  learned 
from  Ind.  farther  back  that  they  called  it  so.  What  precedes  is  from  the 
French  version;  the  Span,  original  (which  may  be  imperfectly  printed)  diflfers 
somewhat,  as  follows:  2  days  down  the  Nexpa,  then  leaving  the  stream,  '  wo 
went  to  the  right  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera  in  a  journey  of  2  days,  where 
we  learned  that  it  was  called  Chichiltie.  There  (clearly  "  Chichiltie  Alli  '*  is  & 
misprint  for  Chichilte  Calli)  the  cordillera  being  passed,  we  went  to  a  de^ 
arroyo  and  cafkada,  where  we  found  water  and  grass  for  the  hoiBes;  *  or  eUe- 
where,  'which  (the  cordillera  de  sierras  300  1.  from  Mez.,  correcting  an  evi- 
dent error  of  punctuation)  we  named  Chichitt^  Calli,  etc'  J.  says  uiat  from 
this  place  they  turned  to  the  N.  E.,  thus  implying  that  the  previous  course 
had  been  N.,  which,  with  the  generad  tenor  of  all  the  narratives,  is  fatal  to  the 
theory — slightly  favored  by  Bandelier — ^that  Coronado  may  have  crossed  the 
main  sierra  to  the  Cliihuakhua  Casas  Grandes,  and  then  turned  N.  (or  n.  w.) 
to  Zufii.    J.  does  not  mention  any  ruin. 

Caatafieda,  p.  40-1  (who  was  with  the  main  army),  tells  us  simply  that 
Coronado  crossed  the  inhabited  country  till  he  came  to  Chichilticale,  '  where 
the  desert  begins. '  '  He  was  especially  afflicted  to  see  that  this  Chichilticale, 
of  which  so  much  had  been  said,  was  reduced  to  a  house  in  ruins,  and  with- 
out roof,  but  which,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  have  been  fortified.  It  was 
clearly  seen  that  this  house,  built  of  red  earth,  was  the  work  of  civilized 
people  come  from  afar.  They  left  this  place  and  entered  the  desert.'  The 
last  village  toward  the  desert,  visited  b^  Niza  (p.  12).  Beginning  of  the 
desert,  2(X)  1.  from  Culiacan,  reached  by  Dias  and  Zaldfvar  (p.  29).  'The  main 
army  passed  a  province  called  Nacapan,  where  srew  tunas,  or  Ind.  figs,  and 
reached  Chichilticale,  near  which  they  saw  a  flock  of  homed  sheep,  and  then 
entered  the  desert  (p.  53-4).  Name  of  Chichilticale  given  formerly  to  the 
place,  because  the  friars  found  in  that  region  a  house  which  had  long  been 
mhabited  by  a  people  from  Cibola.  Here  the  country  ceases  to  be  covered 
with  arbres  dpinettx,  and  changes  its  aspect;  here  the  gulf  ends  and  the  coast 
turns.  (This  identifies  the  place  with  Niza's  fertile  valley,  supposed  by  him 
to  be  in  35°. )  The  mts  follow  the  same  direction  (that  is,  they  trend  west- 
ward), and  must  be  crossed  in  order  to  enter  again  into  the  plams  (p.  160-1). 
The  mt  chain  is  that  of  the  South  Sea  (that  is,  the  main  sierra  and  its 
branches),  and  from  Chichilticale,  where  the  mts  beffin,  to  Cibola  is  80  leagues 
(p.  188).  The  general  course  from  Culiacan  to  Cibola  is  a  little  E.  of  n.  (p. 
181). 

Says  Coronado,  Hakluyt,  iii.  375:  'I  departed  from  the  Caracones,  and 
always  kept  by  the  Sea  coast,  as  neere  as  I  could  iudge,  and  in  very  deed  I 
still  found  my  selfe  the  farther  off;  in  such  sort,  that  when  I  arrived  at  Chi- 
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In  the  map  the  reader  will  find  the  general  limits 
of  the  route  indicated,  with  no  attempt  to  show  de- 
tails, by  the  dotted  lines  on  the  right,  and  Niza's 
route  by  those  on  the  left.  The  location  of  Sonora, 
in  the  region  of  -A^rizpe,  though  there  are  diflSculties 
respecting  the  exact  sites  of  Corazones,  San  6er6nimo, 
and  the  village  of  Sonora,  may  be  regarded  as  unques- 
tionable. Tbat  Coronado's  route  was  via  the  Santa 
Cruz,  and  the  site  of  the  later  Tucson,  or  that  Chichil- 
ticale,  the  place  inhere  he  changed  his  course  to  the 
north-east,  was  in  the  region  where  the  Gila  emerges 
from  the  mountains,  is  hardly  less  certain.     Chichil- 

dulticale  I  found  myselfe  tenne  dayes  ionmey  from  the  Sea;  and  the  father 
provindall  aayd  that  it  was  cmely  but  five  leagues  distauGe,  and  that  he  had 
■eene  the  same.     Wee  aU  conceiTed  great  griefe,  and  were  not  a  little  oon- 
foonded  when  we  saw  that  wee  found  euery  thing  contrary  to  the  information 
which  he  bad  given  your  Lordship/  and  more  to  the  same  purport.     He  says 
that  the  coast  tonus  west  opposite  Corazones  10  or  12  1.,  and  he  had  heard  of 
the  shins  nasaing.     He  remained  2  days  at  Chichilticale,  and  on  June  21st 
cnterea  the  desert  or  mts  beyond.     In  the  Relachn  del  Sucem  there  is  no  in- 
formation about  the  route  from  Sonora  to  Cibola;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
soon,  letter  in  Pcucheco,  Doc,  xiz.  629. 

On  the  route  beyond  Chichilticale,  Jaramillo  says:  8  days  N.  B.  (from  the 
ealiada  reached  by  crossing  the  mts)  to  a  river  named  S.  Juan,  from  the  day; 
2  days  more  to  K.,  to  river  celled  Balsas,  because  it  had  to  be  crossed  on 
lafts;  2  short  days  to  Arroyo  de  la  Barranca,  nearly  N.  s. ;  1  day  to  Rio  Frio; 
1  day  throngh  a  pine  wood  to  an  arrovo,  where  3  men  died  of  poison;  2  days 
to  the  Arroyo  Vermejo,  N.  E. ;  and  2  days  to  the  first  town  of  Cibola.  James 
A.  Beavia,  a  man  well  acquainted  with  this  re^on,  where  he  has  a  large  land 
daim,  in  Coronado's  MonUe,  a  MS.  kindly  furnished  for  my  use,  identifies  the 
streams  as  follows:  the  deep  arroyo^  perhaos  Pinal  Creek;  S.  Juan,  south 
fork  of  the  Rio  Salado;  Bio  de  las  Balsas,  White  Mt  River;  Arroyo  de  la 
Barranca,  Summit  Spring  Rio  Frio,  Colorado  Chiquito;  next  arroyo,  Carrizo; 
and  Rio  Vermejo,  Zufti  River.  CaistafLeda  (p.  41)  says  that  in  16  days  they 
arrived  within  8  L  of  Cibola,  on  a  river  called  Vermejo  (red),  on  account  of 
its  soily  and  red  waters;  and  (p.  55)  that  the  main  army,  3  days  into  the 
desert,  on  a  river  in  a  deep  ravine  found  a  large  horn  that  Coronado  had  seen 
and  left  as  a  guide.  One  day  before  reaching  Cfbola  they  had  a  gale  and  snow 
storm.  From  Chichilticale  to  Cfbola  80  1.  (p.  162).  Cibola  was  in  a  narrow 
valley  between  steep  mts.  The  largest  town  was  called  Muzaque  (p.  163-4). 
Coronado  {Halduyt,  iii.  375)  says  that  after  30  1.  they  found  fresh  rivers  and 
grass;  also  flax,  especially  on  a  river  called  Rio  del  Lino  (prob.  Colorado  Chi- 
quito); then  they  came  to  the  city  of  Granada;  and  (p.  377)  there  were  7 
towns  within  4  L,  ail  called  Cibola,  but  no  one  of  them  so  named.  Only  one 
was  larger  than  that  called  by  C.  Granada,  which  had  some  200  houses  within 
the  walL,  and  perhaps  300  others.  Jaramillo  says  there  were  5  towns  within 
6  L  Castafleda  (p.  42)  says  that  Cibola  was  the  village  called  Granada.  In 
the  Rehekm  del  §hc€90,  319-20,  the  author  says  that  Niza  had  understood  all 

the  7  towns which  really  had  from  150  to  300  houses  each — to  be  one  city, 

called  Cibola,  liie  route  from  Cnliacan  is  240  I.  N.  to  34*"  SO'  {at  Chichilti- 
«l«l,  and  tbenoe  w.  B.  to  Cibola  in  about  36**  (really  about  35**).  Niza  had 
^iiu^c^stood  the  largest  town  to  be  called  Abacus,  as  will  be  remembered. 
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ticaJe,  the  ^  red  house/  a  ruin  which  gave  name  to  the 
place,  has  been  generally  identified  with  the  famous 
Casa  Grande  of  the  Gila,  and  I  find  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  identity.  The  ruin  in  itself  would  not  suffice 
to  fix  the  route,  but  it  goes  far  to  confirm  the  general 
purport  of  all  the  evidence.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  Coronado's  Chichilticale  was  the  casa 
grande  itself,  but  rather  a  place  named  for  that  re- 
markable structure,  not  far  away.  Niza  had  probably 
received  his  impressions  of  the  Gila  valley  from  the 
Pima  villages;  Diaz  had  noted  rather  the  adobe  ruin; 
and  Coronado  may  have  passed  to  the  right  of  it,  or 
merely  gone  with  a  small  party  westward  to  examine 
it.  Nothing  short  of  a  minute  diary  of  each  day's 
journey  could  be  expected  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  course  followed.  I  make  no  attempt  to  identify 
the  streams  crossed  on  the  march  north-eastward 
from  the  Gila  between  Florence  and  the  San  Pedro 
mouth  to  Cfbola. 

The  identitv  of  Cfbola  and  the  Pueblo  towns  of 
Zufii  is  so  clearly  established  by  all  the  evidence,  and 
has  been  so  generally  confirmed  by  such  investigators 
as  Simpson,  l)avis,  Prince,  Bandelier,  and  others,  that 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  even  to  fully  recapitulate 
the  proofs.  No  other  group  of  towns  will  at  all  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  narratives.  The  difficulties 
and  objections  hardly  merit  notice.  The  few  who 
have  favored  other  groups  have  been  led  mainly  by  a 
desire  to  justify  some  exaggerations  of  the  discoverers, 
by  finding  ruins  to  represent  a  grander  Cfbola;  and  in 
support  of  their  conclusions  have  found  little  more 
than  the  presence  of  ruins  in  most  directions  from 
most  groups.  The  position  of  Cfbola  as  the  first  Pue- 
blo province  found  in  coming  north-east,  or  left  on 
going  south-west ;  its  geographical  relations  to  Moqui 
in  the  north-west  and  Acoma  on  the  east;  the  definite 
statement  of  Castaneda  that  as  far  as  Cfbola,  and  a 
day  or  two  beyond,  the  streams  flowed  into  the  South 
Sea,  but  later  into  the  North  Sea;  the  correspondence 
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of  one  of  its  towns  on  a  rock  to  the  ruins  of  Old  Zuiii^ 
and  of  the  rest  to  the  still  existing  town  and  ruins  in 
the  vicinity ;  and  the  agreement  from  the  time  of  Es- 
pejo  of  all  the  early  Spanish  authorities  who  wrote  • 
mtelligently  on  the  subject — appear  to  me  conclusive.** 
Thus  about  the  10th  of  July — I  give  only  approxi- 
mate dates,  without  pointing  out  minor  discrepancies 
in  the  different  narratives — Coronado  and  his  men 
came  in  sight  of  the  famous  Cibola.  The  town  first 
approached,  and  named  by  the  Spaniards  Granada, 
stood  on  a  rocky  mesa  corresponding  to  the  ruins  of 
Old  Zufii ;  the  one  seen  by  Niza,  if  he  saw  any,  was 
in  the  valley,  like  the  pueblo  still  standing  but  per- 
haps built  later;  while  the  others  are  still  represented 
by  heaps  of  ruins."  The  people  of  Granada,  not 
appreciating  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  submission 
to  the  Spaniards'  king  and  Christians'  God,  came  out 
in  warlike  array  to  annihilate  the  little  band  of  invad- 
ers, their  arrows  killing  a  horse  and  piercing  a  friar's 
gown;  but  with  the  battle-cry  of  'Santiago'  the  sol- 

"  A  r^sam^  of  reasons  for  the  identity  is  given  in  my  Native  Haees,  vr, 
673-4.  Bandolier,  Bui.  IiUrod.,  12-16,  gives  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  evi- 
dence. Espejo,  Behdon,  117-20,  180,  found  at  Zufii  some  Mex.  Ind.  whom 
Coronado  left  at  Cibola,  and  therefore  his  testimony  to  the  identity  should 
be  in  itself  conclusive.  True,  there  are  two  copies  of  E.  's  Relacion,  one  of 
which  gives  the  name  Am^  or  Ami  instead  of  Zuf)i,  thus  suggesting  the  sus- 
picion that  the  latter  name  in  the  other,  and  Hakluyt's  version  from  it,  may 
possibly  have  been  an  interpolation;  but  I  think  it  more  likely  that  Ame  ia 
a  misprint;  at  any  rate,  the  proof  is  more  than  suflScient  without  this.  Sal- 
meron,  Relackmefi,  7-9,  writing  in  1628,  speaks  of  Cibola  as  the  capital  of  the 
Zufii  province.  Davis,  Span,  Conq.,  120,  found  in  a  MS.  of  1688  a  reference 
to  Zufii  as  the  buffalo  province,  which  he  regards  as  conclusive. 

About  the  origin  of  the  word  Cibola  there  seems  to  be  no  certainty.  It  is 
the  Spanish  name  in  modem  dictionaries  of  the  American  bison,  or  buffalo 
(feminine  of  eibolo),  and  was,  I  suppose,  of  American  origin.  I  learn  from 
Gatschet,  through  Bandolier,  Hist,  Introd.,  9,  that  Sihulodd  in  the  Isleta  dia- 
lect means  'buffalo.'  We  may  suppose  either  that  the  Spaniards,  findins  a 
strange  animal  during  their  trip  to  the  much  talked  of  seven  cities  of  Cibola^ 
formed  a  needed  name  from  that  of  the  towns;  or  that  the  towns  had  previ- 
ously received  the  native  name  of  the  buffalo.  I  think  it  not  unlikely,  how- 
ever, that  the  name  was  never  applied  to  the  towns  till  after  the  Spaniards 
came;  but  that  the  latter,  far  in  the  s.  w.,  hearing  the  name^that  of  the 
buffalo  or  buffilo  country — often  used  by  the  natives,  took  it  for  ^panted 
that  it  belonged  to  the  cities  or  province,  the  Ind.  gnulually  adoptmg  the 
usage.  But  all  is  mere  conjecture,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  In  a  note  to  a 
doc.  in  Pacheco,  Doc. ,  iv.  299,  Cibola  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  a  province  or 
its  capital  in  Peru,  noted  for  its  hides. 

'^  See  descrip.  of  these  and  other  ruins  in  NaL  HaceSt  iv.  641-74. 
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diers  charged,  and  drove  them  within  the  walls,  kill- 
ing severaX  The  town  was  taken  by  assault,  after  a 
struggle  in  which  the  general  was  knocked  down  by 
stones  thrown  from  the  roofs,  and  had  his  foot  pierced 
bv  an  arrow."  Submitting,  the  natives  forthwith 
abandoned  their  town.  A  few  days  later  the  other 
villages  sent  in  their  formal  submission,  with  some 
gifts;  but  on  being  urged  to  become  Christians  and 
Spanish  subjects,  they  fled  to  the  hills.  Some  of  them 
came  back  as  the  weeks  passed  by;  and  relations  be« 
tween  the  two  races  during  the  conqueror's  stay  were 
friendly,  though  marked  by  caution  on  tho  part  of  the 
natives. 

And  now  that  Coronado  was  at  last  master  of  the 
&mous  ^  seven  cities/  both  he  and  his  companions  were 
grievously  disappointed.     They  had  found,  indeed,  an 
agricultural  people,  living  in  stone  and  adobe  houses 
of  several  stories,  dressed  to  some  extent  in  cotton, 
akUled  in  the  preparation  of  buffalo  hides,  and  various 
other  petty  arts,  and  even  having  a  few  turquoises. 
Yet  the  kingdom  of  rich  cities  had  dwindled  to  a 
small  province  of  small  and  poor  villages,  and  the 
conquest  seemed  a  small  achievement  for  so  grand  and 
costly  an  expedition.    Doubtless,  however,  the  Pueblo 
towns  as  they  were  found  would  have  excited  much 
admiration  but  for  the  contrast  between  the  reality 
and  the  brilliant  magnificence  of  the  invaders'  expecta- 
tions.    On  making  inquiries  respecting  Niza's  three 
grand  kingdoms  outside  of  Cfbola,  they  learned  that  of 
Marata  the  natives  had  no  knowledge  whatever ;  that 
Totonteac  was  said  to  be  a  hot  lake,  with  four  or  five 
houses  and  other  ruined  ones  on  its  shores ;  and  that 
Acus,  a  name  that  had  no  existence  *  with  an  aspira- 
tion nor  without,'  was  probably  Acuco,  a  small  town 
and  not  a  province.     Right  heartily  was  the  padre 
provincial  cursed  by  the  army  for  his  gross  exaggera- 
tions, to  which  a  much  harsher  term  was  freely  applied. 

'According  to  the  ReL  del  Suceso,  the  Spaniards  were  repulsed  in  the 
Mwnltk  'uid  had  to  withdraw  to  a  short  distance  and  use  their  nre-arms. 
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What  Fray  Marcos  had  to  say  in  his  own  defence 
does  not  appear;  but  Cibola  was  soon  made  too  hot 
for  the  good  friar,  who  was  sent  back  to  Sonora,  and 
thence  farther  south,  to  appear  no  more  in  northern 
annals."  He  probably  departed  with  captains  Diaz 
and  Gallego,  who  in  August  were  despatched  with 
orders  for  the  main  army  under  Arellano,  who  was  to 
join  the  general,  leaving  Diaz  in  command  at  Sonera, 
while  Grallego  should  go  on  to  Mexico,  carrying  Coro- 
nado's  report  of  August  3d,  as  already  cited. 

Coronado  remained  at  Zufii  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber. Notwithstanding  his  disappointment,  he  had  no 
thought  of  returning  without  making  additional  ex- 
plorations; and,  indeed,  there  were  reports  of  more 
distant  provinces,  where  fame  and  wealth  might  yet 
be  successfully  sought.  The  most  brilliant  indica- 
tions pointed  to  the  east,  whither  we  shall  follow  the 
invaders  in  the  next  chapter;  but  information  was 
also  obtained  about  a  province  of  Tusayan,  with  seven 
towns,  situated  some  25  leagues  toward  the  north- 
west, doubtless  the  Moqui  villages."  Before  August 
3d  Captain  Tobar,  with  a  small  force  including  seven- 
teen horsemen  and  Fray  Juan  Padilla,  was  sent  to 
explore.  Marching  for  five  days  through  an  unin- 
habited country,  this  party  entered  the  province  by 
stealth,  and  approached  one  of  the  towns  at  night. 
In  the  morning  the  surprised  inhabitants  came  out, 
and  after  listening  to  what  the  strangers  had  to  say, 
they  drew  on  the  ground  a  line  which  must  not  be 
passed.  Then  Fray  Juan,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in 
his  youth,  lost  his  patience,  and  said  to  the  captain, 
** Indeed,  I  know  not  for  what  we  have  come  here." 
The  Spaniards  made  a  charge ;  and  the  natives  after 

^CattaHeda,  Eel,4S. 

^The  name  is  also  written  Tncayan,  Tozan,  Tiuan,  Tncano,  and  in  Cas* 
tafieda's  chapter-heading  Tutaliaco.  Castafteda  in  one  place  (p.  166)  gives 
the  distance  as  20  1.  In  the  Bei.  del  Sucew  the  distance  is  given  as  35  L 
westward;  Jaramillo  says  it  was  5  days.  The  real  distance  to  Moqui  in  a 
straight  line  is  over  40  1.  Whipple,  Pac.  H,  R.  Bepte,  iii.  108-12,  thinks 
ISisayan  was  not  Mo(][ui,  but  perhaps  identical  with  the  Rio  Verde  rains; 
which,  however,  are  still  farther  from  Zufli. 
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losing  many  lives  'were  defeated,  and  sued  for  peace, 
bringing  gifts  of  food,  cotton  stuffs,  leather,  and  a 
few  turquoises.  They,  too,  admitted  the  invaders  to 
their  towns,  similar  to  those  of  Cibola  but  somewhat 
larger,  and  became  for  the  time  submissive  vassals 
of  the  king  of  Spain.  Thev  had  their  tales  to  tell 
of  marvellous  things  beyond,  and  mentioned  a  great 
river,  several  days'  journey  down  the  course  of  which 
lived  a  nation  of  very  tall  men.  Thereupon  Don 
Pedro  returned  and  reported  to  the  general. 

Then  Captain   Cdrdenas,  who  had  succeeded  Sa* 
maniego  as  maestro  de  campo,  was  sent,  with  twelve 
men,  to  seek  the  great  river  and  the  tall  men.     Being 
kindly  received  by  the  people  of  Tusayan,  who  fur- 
nished guides,  Cdrdenas  marched  for  twenty  days,  or 
fifty  leagues  as  one  narrative  has  it,  westward  over  a 
desert  country,  and  at  last  reached  the  river.     But  so 
high  were  its  banks,  that  though  deemed  as  large  as 
the  river  that  flows  past  SeviUe  in  Spain,  and  said  by 
the  Indians  to  be  over  half  a  league  wide,  it  looked 
like  a  mere  rivulet  flowing  three  or  four  leagues  below; 
and  so  precipitous  that  in  five  or  six  days*  journey  the 
Spaniards  could  find  no  place  where  they  could  get  to 
the  water.  At  the  most  favorable  spot,  three  men  spent 
a  day  in  the  attempt,  but  only  succeeded  in  descend- 
ing about  one  third  of  the  distance.     Being  advised 
by  the  guides  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  penetrate 
farther  for  want  of  water,  Cdrdenas  returned  to  Cfbola. 
This  was  the  first  visit  of  Europeans  to  the  great 
cafion  of  the  Colorado,  a  region  but  rarely  penetrated 
even  in  modem  times.     It  was  clearly  understood  by 
the  chroniclers  of  the  expedition  that  this  river,  flow- 
ing from  the  north-east  to  south-south-west,  was  the 
Rio  del  Tizon,  discovered  by  Melchor  Diaz  near  it^ 
mouth.     No  further  explorations  were  attempted  in 
tills  direction,  and  the  Moqui  towns  were  not  revis- 
ited by  Europeans  for  more  than  forty  years.^ 

*  Pedro  de  Sotomajor  was  the  chronicler  of  this  branch  expedition,  accord- 
ing to  CjwtaAeda;  and  the  three  men  who  tried  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  great 
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cafton  were  Capt.  Melgoea,  Juan  Galena,  aad  an  umamed  aoldier.  On  the  my- 
back,  at  a  caB(»ide,  they  f oand  crystala  of  salt.  A  westward  coarse  from  Moqui 
would  have  led  to  the  Colorado  at  the  jonotton  of  the  Colorado  Chiqaito, 
where  the  main  river  turns  abruptly  to  H.  of  w.  As  no  crossing  of  the 
branch  is  mentioned,  and  as  the  coarse  of  the  river  is  given  as  N.  x.  to  s.  a. 
w.,  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  suppose  that  Cirdenaa  went  K.  w. 
to  the  river,  and  followed  it  southward,  but  not  much  importance  can  be  at- 
tached  to  this  matter.  €k>mara,  Jlitt  /nef.,  272,  and  some  other  writers, 
speak  of  Cirdenas'  trip  as  having  extended  to  the  sea,  perhape  oonfoundizig 
it  with  that  of  Diaz  to  the  gulf.  This  may  partially  account  for  the  subse- 
quent curious  transfer  of  Coronado's  disooTenes  from  the  v.  ■.  interior  to  the 
N.  w.  coast  on  many  early  maps. 
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The  discovery  of  New  Mexico  dates  from  the  7th 
to  the  10th  of  July,  1540,  when  Greneral  Francisco 
Vasquez  de  Coronado  arrived  from  the  south-west  at 
the  province  of  Cibola,  or  the  Zufii  towns,  as  related 
in  the  last  chapter.  On  the  14th  the  general  visited 
a  penol  four  leagues  distant,  where  the  natives  were 
said  to  be  fortifying  their  position,  and  returned  the 
same  day.^  During  the  absence  of  Cdrdenas  on  his 
trip  to  the  Moqui  towns  and  Rio  Colorado,  there  came 
to  Cibola  a  party  of  natives  from  the  eastern  province 
of  Cicuye,  with  gifts  of  various  leathern  articles  and 
offers  of  tribal  friendship  and  alliance.  Their  chief 
and  spokesman  was  Bigotes,  so  named  by  the  Span- 
iards for  his  long  mustaches,  and  he  had  much  to  say 
of  the  'cows,'  that  is,  the  buffaloes,,  of  his  country. 

^  Conmado,  Tradado  de  las  Nuevas,  632.  Nothing  is  said  of  results  or  of 
the  direction.  The  fortified  peflol  sn^^gests  the  well-known  Inscription  Rock 
east  of  ZnAi,  though  the  distance  as  given  is  too  small. 

HI9T.  Asu.  AND  K.  Hxx.    4  (49)  ^ 
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Accordingly,  iCaptain  Alvarado  was  ordered  with 
twenty  men  to  accompany  the  natives  on  their  return, 
and  to  report  within  eighty  days  respecting  their  coun- 
try and  its  wonderful  animals. 

In  a  journey  of  five  days*  Alvarado  came  to  a  town 
named  Acuco,  supposed  to  be  Niza's  Acus,  built  like 
Granada  of  Cfbola  on  a  rock,  and  accessible  only  by  a 
narrow  stairway,  terminating  in  mere  holes  for  the 
hands  and  feet.  The  inhabitents  were  hostile  at  first, 
but  on  threats  of  battle  made  peace  and  furnished 
food.  Three  days  more  brought  the  party,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  leagues  toward  the  east,  according  to 
one  of  the  narratives,  to  the  province  of  Tiguex,  with 
its  twelve  towns  in  a  broad  valley,  on  a  large  river 
flowing  from  north  to  south,  said  to  be  well  settled 
for  fifty  leagues  or  more,  and  to  have  villages  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  leagues  from  the  river  on  either  side. 
This  province  became  the  centre  of  subsequent  opera- 
tions; and  indeed,  Alvarado  at  this  time  recognized 
its  advantages,  sending  back  a  recommendation  to  the 
general  to  come  on  and  establish  here  his  winter  quar- 
ters. Then  he  went  on  with  Bigotes  for  five  days  to 
Cicuye,  on  the  border  of  the  plains.  The  natives  in 
respect  of  friendliness  fulfilled  the  promises  that  had 
been  made  by  their  ambassadors,  and,  besides  their 
specialty  of  hides,  their  gifts  included  some  cloth  and 

'  Thirty  leagues  ace.  to  Coronado,  Bel  del  Snceao,  In  the  Florida  Col  Doc., 
65-6,  is  found  the  Relacion  de  lo  que  Hernando  de  ACcarado  y  Fray  Juan  de 
Padilla  descuhrieron  en  demanda  de  la  mar  del  Sur  (Norte  ?),  of  which  the  sub- 
stance is  as  follows:  Left  Granada  Aug.  29,  1540,  toward  Coco  (Acuco);  2  1.  to 
an  old  edifice  like  a  fort;  1 1.  to  another,  and  a  little  farther  to  a  third;  then  a 
pretty  large  city,  all  in  ruins  6  stories  high;  1 1.  to  another  city  in  ruins. 
Here  is  the  separation  of  two  roads,  one  to  Chia  (to  left  or  v.),  and  the  other 
(to  s.  and  right)  to  Coco  (Acoma),  which  town  is  briedy  described;  thence  to 
a  *  very  good  laguna  *  (perhaps  that  where  the  pueblo  of  Lagnna  stands  in 
modem  times);  and  thence  to  a  river  called  Nuestra  Seflora,  from  the 
day  (Sept.  8th,  the  arrival  being  on  the  7th,  making  the  whole  journey  9  d. 
instead  of  8,  as  in  Castafieda).  Then  follows  a  description  of  the  12  pueblos 
of  this  prov.  (Tiguex,  not  named)  in  the  broad  valley.  It  is  also  stated  that 
there  are  7  pueblos  abandoned  and  destroyed  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the  plains, 
prob.  referring  to  those  in  the  direction  of  Pecos;  also,  that  in  the  whole  coun- 
try are  Sd  tovua.  There  is  no  record  of  the  journey  beyond  the  river.  Some 
descriptive  matter  on  a  large  town,  3  stories  of  tapia  and  3  of  w^ood,  with 
15,000  inhab.,  apparently  Taos.  As  we  shall  see,  Castafieda  states  later  that 
Alvarado  had  visited  Braba  (Taos)  on  his  journey  to  Cicuye. 
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even  turquoises.      But  what  particularly  attracted  the 
captain's  attention  here  was  the  statements  of  an  In- 
dian, who  claimed  to  be  a  native  of  Hurall,  or  Harale, 
some  300  leagues  farther  east  toward  Florida.     From 
something  in   his  appearance  this  man  was  named  by 
the  Spaniards  El  Turco,  or  the  Turk.    He  spoke,  'tout 
autrement  qu'il  n'aurait  dA  le  faire,'  of  great  cities  in 
his  country,  and  of  what  was  yet  more  enticing,  gold 
and  silver  in  large  quantities;  and  his  tales  were  sent 
back  by  special  messengers  to  the  general.    After  such 
news,  bufialoes  seemed  of  slight  importance;  yet  Alva- 
rado,  in  compliance  with  his  instructions,  made  a  trip 
out  into  the  plains  in  search  of  them,  with  the  Turk 
as  a  guide,  and  he  found  the  animals  in  great  numbers. 
In   this    tour   he  followed   a   river  for   some    100 
leagues  south-eastward.    Then  he  returned  to  Tiguex, 
where  he  found  that  Cdrdenas  had  arrived  from  Cibola 
to  prepare  winter  quarters  for  the  army,  and  where 
Alvarado  now  remained  to  await  the  general. 

From  the  preceding  narrative  of  Alvarado's  expedi- 
tion, the  reader  familiar  with  the  country,  or  having  a 
map  before  him,  will  naturally  identify  Acuco  with 
the  since  famous  and  still  existing  pueblo  of  Acoma, 
the  province  and  river  of  Tiguex  with  the  valley  of 
Xew  Mexico's  'great  river,'  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  and  Cicuye  at  the  edge  of  the  buffalo  plains, 
from  the  vicinity  of  which  a  river  flowed  south-east- 
ward, with  the  now  ruined  pueblo  of  Pecos.  The 
record  of  subsequent  happenings  will,  I  think,  confirm 
these  first  conclusions  beyond  all  doubt;  and  I  append 
some  descriptive  and  other  matter  from  the  ditterent 
narratives  which  point  irresistibly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.*    So  far  as  Acuco  is  concerned,  the  identity  has 

'Acuco  6  days  E.  of  Cibola  and  3  daya  w.  of  Tiguex,  CastafledOf  69,  71; 
90  L  and  20  1.  substituted  for  the  5  and  3  days  in  liel.  del  Sucem.  On  the 
march  of  the  main  army,  Acuco  was  passed,  but  no  distaucea  are  ffiven  by 
CaataAeda,  82.  Jaramillo,  309,  places  this  village  about  midway — 1  clay  more 
or  less — of  the  9  davs*  journey  from  Cibola  to  Tiguex;  but  this  author,  by  an 
evident  bhinder,  calls  the  village  Tutahaco,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  an- 
other place.  Eaton,  as  cited  by  Schoolcraft,  Simpson,  and  others,  gives 
Hah-koo-kee-ah  as  the  Zufli  name  of  Acoma.  Bandelier,  14,  gives  the  Queres 
name  as  Ago. 
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never  been  questioned,  I  believe ;  yet  there  will  be 
found  in  most  of  the  early  narratives,  indications  that 

Tlgaex — also  printed  Tihnez  and  Tihneq — ia  40 1.  n.  (e.?)  of  Cibola.  Casta- 
lUda,  165-6.  3  d.  (eastward)  of  Acuco.  Id.,  71.  It  has  12  vil.  on  a  great 
river;  the  val.  is  about  2  L  wide,  and  bounded  on  the  w.  by  high  snowy  mts; 
4  vil.  at  the  foot  of  the  mts;  3  others  on  the  heights.  Id.,  167-8.  Tiguex  is 
the  central  point  of  all  the  pueblos;  4  viL  on  the  river  below  T.  are  s.  e.,  be- 
cause the  nver  makes  a  bend  to  the  x.  (no  such  bend  appears  on  modem 
maps);  up  and  down  the  val.  the  region  explored  extends  about  130  L,  all 
inhabited.  Id.,  182.  20  L  B.  of  the  peflol  of  Acuco,  a  river  flowing  from  n.  to 
B.,  well  settled,  with  70  pueblos,  larce  and  small,  in  its  whole  extent  (and 
branches  ?);  the  settled  region  extends  50  1.  n.  and  s.,  and  there  are  some  vil. 
15  or  20  1.  away  on  either  side.  Rel  del  Suceao,  323.  On  the  river  are  15  vil. 
within  20  1.,  and  others  on  the  branches.  Jaramillo,  309.  Coronado,  Paeheco^ 
Doc.,  iii.  368,  savs  T.  was  the  best  province  found;  yet  not  desirable  for  Span, 
occupation.  Gallatin,  73,  followed  oy  Davis,  185,  and  Prince,  128,  put  Tu^ex 
on  the  Puerco.  The  reasons  are  the  N.  s.  direction  of  Jemez  from  T.,  and  the 
great  river  crossed  after  passing  Oicuye,  which  these  authors  identify  with 
the  Rio  Grande.  In  my  opinion,  these  points  are  of  slight  weight  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  seneral  tenor  of  all  the  narratives.  It  seems  incremble  that  the 
Spaniards  should  have  described  the  valley  of  the  Puerco  as  ttte  broad  valley 
of  a  large  river  on  which  and  on  its  branches  for  over  100  1.  on  the  right  and 
left  were  situated  most  of  the  pueblos.  Davis  admits  that  the  Puerco  was 
but  a  small  stream,  but  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  full  or  flooded  at  the 
time;  yet  in  a  year  and  more  the  Span,  had  ample  time  to  learn  its  compara- 
tive size.  They  went  in  their  explorations  far  below  the  junction,  and  if  the 
Kio  Tiguex  had  been  the  Puerco,  its  junction  with  a  larger  river  would  nat- 
urally have  been  noted.  See  also  what  is  said  below  on  Cicuye.  If,  how- 
ever, any  further  proof  is  needed,  we  have  the  fact  that  Espejo,  ascending  the 
Rio  Grande  40  years  later,  found  the  province  of  Tiguas  with  reports  of  Coro- 
nado's  visit  and  fights  with  the  natives.  Egpeio,  Rd.,  112-13.  This  province 
of  the  Tiguas,  distinct  from  the  Teguas,  or  Tehuas,  was  well  known  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  and  in  the  17tii  centuries,  beiuft  on  the  Rio  Grande  and 
almost  certainly  in  the  region  of  Sandia.  Bandelier,  Hist.  Introd.,  18-20, 
after  a  study  of  documentary  evidence  which  he  cites,  and  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  use  later,  has  no  hesitation  in  locating  Tiguex  at  or  near  Berna- 
lillo. Squier,  Kern,  and  Morgan  had  previously  located  Tiguex  ol  the  Rio 
Grande,  above  the  Puerco  junction.  Simpson,  Coronado^B  March,  334-5, 
while  admitting  that  some  of  the  evidence  points  to  the  northern  location, 
yet  chooses  to  hnd  Tiguex  below  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco,  because  only  there 
IS  the  valley  bounded  on  the  W3st  by  snowy  mts,  the  Socorro  Range,  citing 
also  JcfferyB  Atlcu  of  1773,  which  puts  Tigua  at  the  foot  of  those  mts. 
Simpson's  view  of  this  matter  would  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  Espejo's  trip,  as  we  shall  see;  but  it  would  also  create  other  and 
greater  difficulties. 

Cicuye  (printed  also  Cicuic,  Cicuique,  Ticuique,  Tienique,  and  Acuique), 
reported  to  oe  about  70  1.  east  of  Cibola,  Castafleda,  67,  5  d.  from  Tiguex, 
strongly  fortified,  with  houses  of  4  stories.  Id.,  71.  On  the  way  back  from 
Quivira,  Coronado  reached  the  Rio  de  Cicuye  30  1.  below  where  he  crossed  it 
on  the  way  from  C,  and  followed  it  up  to  C.  The  Ind.  said  it  flowed  into 
the  Rio  Tiguex  20  d.  below.  Id.,  134.  Built  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  form- 
ins  a  square,  with  houses  of  4  stories;  5(X)  warriors.  Id.,  176.  In  a  narrow 
VEulcy  between  pine-covered  mts,  on  a  little  river,  /(£.,  179  70  1.  from  Cibola 
and  30 1,  from  the  edge  of  the  plains;  the  last  village  toward  the  east.  Id.f 
188.  Between  Cicuye  and  Quinx  there  is  a  small,  well-fortified  village  called 
by  the  Span.  Ximera  or  Ximena  (S.  Cristdbal  ace.  to  Bandelier),  and  another 
larger  one,  nearly  abandoned,  called  by  the  Span.  Silos,  and  a  3d,  entirely 
ruined,  as  was  said,  by  an  irruption  of  the  Teyas  savages  5  or  6  years  before^ 
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ilie  OTiginal  A-coma  may  have  been  farther  north  than 
t\ie  modern  peiiol  pueblo,  and  more  nearly  in  a  line 
between  Zuni  and  Tiguex.    As  to  Tiguex  and  Cicuye, 
GaWatm,  follo^wed  by  Davis  and  Prince,  has  located 
tiie  former  on. the  Rio  Puerco,  and  the  latter  west  of 
the  Rio  Grande.     These  authors  thus  escape  from  a 
few  slight  difficulties,  to  become  involved,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  in  many  greater  ones,  ignoring  several  clear 
points  in  the  testimony  and  the  general  tenor  of  the 
records.     While  Tiguex,  however,  was  certainly  in  the 
Rio  Grande  valley,  there  remains  a  slight  doubt  as  to 
its  latitude,  such  excellent  authorities  as  Simpson  and 
Bandelier  differing  in  their  conclusions.     The  latter 
puts  the  pueblo  and  province  in  the  region  of  Berna- 
lillo and  Sandfa,  while  the  former  prefers  a  site  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Puerco.     Although  Simpson  makes 
one  or  two  strong  points  in  favor  of  his  position,  yet 
the    preponderance   of   evidence   is   overwhelming — 
amounting,    I   think,    to   proof — in    support   of    the 
northern  site  of  Tiguex.    Much  that  may  seem  vague 

Hkey  having  attacked  Cicuye,  bat  without  success.  There  are  7  vil.  bet.  C. 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  one  of  them  subject  to  G.  and  half  destroyed  by  tlie 
savages  (poasibly  the  one  called  Silos  above).  Id.,  177-9.  Ihe  largest  of  the 
ordinary  pueblos,  with  houses  4  and  5  stories  hiffh;  15  1.  east  of  the  Kio  de 
Tig:oex,  on  the  border  of  the  bu£^o  plains.  Jiel.  del  Sueeso.  Four  days  (east- 
'varU)  from  Tiguex,  past  2  vil.  not  named;  then  3  d.  a  little  more  n.  £.  to 
the  Kio  de  Ticuique  (Cicuye);  then  N.  E.  into  the  plains.  Jaramilhy  309. 
Simpaon,  336,  shows  that  the  way  from  Pecos  to  the  Kio  Gallinas  (the  main 
branch  of  the  R.  Pecos)  leads  N.  E.  about  50  miles  over  rough  mts,  and  may 
have  taken  4  days  (only  3  ace.  to  Jaramillo);  also  that  the  Gallinas,  being 
flooded,  might  reouire  a  bridge  and  be  called  a  large  river  in  May  and  June. 
lie  mi^ht  have  added  that  Alvarado's  earlier  trip  down  what  may  have  been 
%\t\9.  stream  for  100 1.  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  being  calle<l  a 
larsre  stream.  S.  also  notes  the  place  called  Sayaque,  resembling  Cicuye,  on 
Jenrey's  atlas.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  if  the  great  nver  was  the 
Oallinaa,  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  the  Canadian,  so  large  and  so  near, 
is  remarkable.  Davis,  198-9,  and  Prince,  128,  put  Cicuye  on  the  Rio  J  ernes 
cr  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande  and  west  of  that  river,  in  the  region  of  8ba  Ana. 
This  is  to  fit  the  location  of  Tiguex  on  the  Puerco,  and  the  only  merit  of  thia 
theory,  8K>  far  as  I  can  see,  is  to  provide  a  great  river  to  be  bridged — though 
Itardly  three  days  from  Cicuye — and  D.  has  even  heard  of  some  traces  of  a 
Ivridge  in  this  reeion!  The  theory  of  D.  and  the  others  would  completely 
ignore  all  the  pueblos  b.  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Bandelier's  confirmation  of  the 
^entity  of  Pecoe  and  Cicuye  derives  especial  weisht  from  hid  personal  exam- 
ination of  Pecos  and  the  adjoining  reeion.  \\\-\f.  He  tells  us  that  the  abo- 
riginal name  of  Pecos  was  Aqui  or  Agin  (Asiu?),  20;  and  he  suggests  that 
the  original  Spanish  of  Caatafieda  may  possibly  have  been  Acuye  instead  of 
Cieaye,  especially  as  the  name  ia  in  one  narrative  (Rel.  del  Sueeso)  written 
Aduqae. 
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to  the  reader  of  tliis  chapter  will  become  perfectly 
clear  from  later  records. 

Meanwhile  Coronado,  having  despatched  Alvarado 
to  the  east,  and  having  sent  Cdrdenas,  after  his  return 
from  the  north-west,  to  prepare  winter  quarters  at  Ti- 
guex  as  already  related,  awaited  at  Cibola  the  arrival 
of  the  main  army  under  Arellano,  who  came  late  in 
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XovGDiber  or  early  in  December,  without  having  had 
any  noteworthy  adventures  on  the  march  from  So- 
nora,*  Then  the  general,  ordering  the  army  to  rest 
for  twenty  days  before  following  him,  started  for  Ti- 
guex  with  thirty  men.  Instead  of  the  direct  route  by 
way  of  Acuco,  or  Acoma,  he  went  farther  to  the  right, 
or  south,  bent  on  new  discoveries,  as  he  had  heard  of 
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other  towns  in  that  direction.  His  party  suffered  se- 
verely on  the  way  for  want  of  water,  which  had  to  be 
sought  in  the  mountains,  where  the  intense  cold  was 
as  oppressive  as  the  thirst  had  been  before;  yet  in 
eleven  days  they  reached  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  prov- 
ince of  Tutahaco  with  its  eight  villages,*  hearing  of 
others  farther  south,  and  then  following  the  river  for 
four  leases  up  to  Tiguex. 

Here  Coronado  found  CArdenas  and  Alvarado  await- 
ing him,  together  with  the  Turk,  to  whose  tales  of 
eastern  wealth   he  listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  credulity,  all  his  companions  becoming  presently 
most  enthusiastic  in  their  hopes  of  a  grand  conquest 
in  the  near  future/     These  hopes  doubtless  made  them 
less  careful  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been  to 
conciliate  the  natives  of  Tiguex.     Unmindful  of  the 
viceroy's  instructions,  and  of  the  new  Indian  policy  of 
which  Coronado  was  to  be  the  exponent,  the  invaders 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  such  houses  as  they  desired 
for  their  own  uses,  turning  out  the  inhabitants  with- 
out ceremony,  and  otherwise  disregarding  the  property 
rights  of  the  people  who  had  given  them  so  kind  a  re- 
ception.     The  friendly  folks  of  Cicuye  received  no 
better  treatment,  except  that  as  yet  they  had  not  the 
army  to  support.     Alvarado,  being  sent  to  obtain  cer- 
tain golden  bracelets  which  the  Turk  falsely  claimed 
to  have  left  at  that  pueblo,  arrested  Bigotes  and  an- 

'  Tutahaco  with  8  yil.  4  1.  down  the  river  s.  s.  from  Tiguex.  CasttxHedOt 
76,  168,  182.     Not  named  in  the  Rel.  del  Suceso,     By  Jaramillo,  309,  it  ia 
eonfonnded  with  Acnco.     Simpson  does  not  attempt  to  identify  it.     Davis, 
180-1,  and  Prince,  130,  entirely  misunderstand  the  route,  and  mistranslate 
the  original  of  Castafieda  to  identify  this  province  with  the  Laguna  ^oup  n. 
of  Acoma.     Bandelier,  21-3,  identifies  Tutahaco  with  the  region  of  Isleta,  a 
comparatively  modem  pueblo  (that  is,  modem  in  its  actual  site;  the  origi- 
nal Isleta  was,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  ill  the  same  region,  though  possi- 
bly a  little   farther  south).     This  conclusion,  which  of  course  canuot  be 
questioned  in  view  of  the  distance  from  Tiguex,  makes  Tutahaop  practically 
one  of  the  1  igua  towns.     There  is  something  suegestive  of  po«situe  error  in 
the  existence  of  a  province  of  8  towns  only  4  i.  below  the  other  If^,  .and  about 
which  so  little  is  said;  still  the  record  is  clear  enough. 
-   'By  Mota  Padilla,  Conq.  -Y.  €hl,,  160  et  seq.,  and  by  some  other  writers, 
Cbpala  Lake  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  regions  respecting  which  the  Span- 
iaids  at  this  time  heard  from  £1  Turco  and  others.     The  same  author  states 
on  authority  not  known  that  the  town  where  the  Spaniards  were  lodged  was  . 
oalled  Coof er. 
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other  chief  because  the  ornaments  were  not  produced, 
and  brought  his  prisoners  in  chains  back  to  Tiguex. 
The  general  called  upon  the  natives  for  a  large  quan- 
tity of  clothing  for  the  army  soon  expected  to  arrive, 
refused  them  time  to  call  a  council  to  apportion  the 
tax  among  the  towns  as  was  their  custom,  and  sent 
soldiers  to  take  the  clothing  by  force,  the  Indians 
being  obliged  in  many  cases  to  take  the  garments  oflF 
their  backs.  A  Spanish  officer,  coolly  calling  to  an 
Indian  to  hold  his  horse,  ascended  by  a  ladder  to  an 
upper  apartment,  where  he  violated  the  Indian's  wife, 
and  the  wronged  husband  could  get  no  justice.  One 
pueblo  was  burned  for  some  offence  of  the  inhabitants 
not  clearly  specified ;  and  many  other  outrages  were 
committed.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  state  that  Casta- 
fieda,  on  whom  we  have  to  depend  for  particulars  of 
this  winter's  bloody  deeds,  was  not  very  friendly  to 
Coronado;  and  in  the  other  brief  narrative  it  is 
implied  that  the  troubles  began  with  the  killing  of 
horses  by  the  natives.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
truth — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  haughty  caba- 
lleros  were  as  usual  utterly  disregardful  of  the  In- 
dians' rights — ^the  result  was,  that  civilization  and 
Christianity  were  soon  in  bad  odor;  and  when  Are- 
llano arrived  with  the  main  army  from  Cibola  in 
December/  the  whole  province  was  in  open  revolt. 

The  winter  was  spent,  so  far  as  the  heavy  snow- 
fall and  intense  cold — ^to  which  neither  men  nor  ani- 
mals were  accustomed — would  permit,  in  efforts  to 
conquer  or  conciliate  the  revolted  pueblos.  Captain 
Cd^rdenas  marched  against  the  town  where  the  woman 
had  been  outraged,  gained  the  roofs  by  assault,  and 
there  fought  constantly  for  two  days  and  one  night 
Meanwhile  the  Mexican  allies,  by  introducing  inflam- 
mable material  through  subterranean  passages,  forced 
the  defenders  to  sue  for  peace.     Captains  Melgosa  and 

^  The  Ist  night  out  from  Cibola  the  army  was  lodged  at  the  largest  town 
of  the  province,  named  Muzaqae,  some  of  whose  houses  are  said  to  have  been  7 
stories  high.  Their  later  route  was  via  Acuco,  where  they  were  kindly  received, 
and  where  many  climbed  to  the  top  of  that  famous  pejiol.  Castafleda,  79-83, 
163. 
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Lopez  responded  to  their  signs  by  crossing  their  arms, 
whereupon  the  Indians  threw  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered.      Being  conducted  to  the  tent  of  Captain 
Cdrdenas,  the  latter  ordered  them  to  be  burned  alive ; 
and  on  seeing   the   preparations  the  prisoners,  about 
100  in  number,  resisted  desperately  and  were  slaugh- 
tered.    Cdrdenas  alleged  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the   capitulation,   and  had  followed    his  generaPs 
orders.^    A  fe-w  escaped  to  tell  their  countrymen  how 
the  Spaniards  kept  their  promises;  and  from  this  time 
to  the  final  departure  of  the  army  the  people  of  this 
province  refused  to  listen  to  any  propositions  of  peace 
from  a  race    they  could   not   trust.     They  defended 
themselves  by  barricading  their  towns,  or  ran  away 
to  the  mountains,  but  to  every  offer  of  pardon  and 
conciliation  they  simply  pointed  to  past  acts  of  bad 
faitlL     Captain  Cdrdenas  going  with  thirty  men  to 
the  pueblo  of  Tiguex  to  propose  terms  was  required 
to  advance  alone  and  unarmed;  and   being  knocked 
down,  was  with  difficulty  rescued,  several  others  being 
seriously  wounded.     Nearly  all    the  natives  of   the 
province    had   taken  refuge   in  this   pueblo   and  an- 
other three  or  four  miles  distant. 

Then  Coronado  advanced  with  his  army  to  attack 
Tiguex,  but  was  repulsed  in  the  first  alssault  by  the 
stones  and  arrows  of  the  defenders  with  twenty  men 
wounded,  several  of  them  fatally.  Then  followed 
a  siege  of  50  days,  with  many  assaults  and  sorties,  in 
which  were  killed  some  200  of  the  natives  and  a  num- 
ber of  Spaniards,  including  Captain  Obando  and  a 
gentleman  named  Francisco  de  Pobares.®  The  be- 
si^ed,  suflTering  for  want  of  water,  dug  a  well  inside 
the  town,  which  caved  in  and  buried  thirty  of  their 

*  Mota  Padilla,  Hisi.  Conq.  N.  Oal,  161,  says  that  Cllrdenas  was  afterward 
imprxMmed  in  Spain  for  thus  act.  Frejes,  ace.  to  Eacudero,  Not.  Son,,  27-9, 
■^a  C.  was  sentenced  and  imprisoned  in  Mex.  Biistamante,  in  Oomara,  Hist. 
Mex,  (ed.  1826),  184,  says  that  C.  died  at  Chametla.  As  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently,  C.  left  N.  Mex.  for  Spain  via  Mex.,  in  advance  of  the  army. 

'Castafieda,  97-8,  says  that  Obando  or.C&rdenas — it  is  not  clear  which — 
^ns  captured  and  carried  alive  into  a  pueblo  during  one  of  the  expeditions; 
perhaps  C,  sinoe  it  is  said  that  0.  was  maestro  de  campo  in  C.  's  absence. 
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number.  A  little  later  they  were  allowed  to  send 
away  women  and  children,  about  100  of  whom  de- 
parted; and  after  two  weeks  more  of  resistance  they 
all  attempted  to  escape  by  night.  The  movement 
being  discovered,  the  fugitives  bravely  attacked  the 
foe,  and  were  either  cut  down  or  driven  to  perish  in 
the  icy  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  A  similar  fate 
befell  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  other  town ; 
and  all  the  villages  were  taken  and  plundered,  the 
inhabitants  being  killed,  enslaved,  or  driven  from 
the  province.  Not  one  submitted,  or  would  accept 
the  conquerors'  permission  to  return  to  his  home. 

The  natives  of  some  of  the  other  provinces,  how- 
ever, proved  more  tractable.  The  pueblo  of  Chia, 
a  large  and  populous  one,  four  leagues  west  of  the 
river, ^®  sent  in  its  submission  voluntarily,  and  was 
visited  by  a  captain,  the  inhabitants  being  intrusted 
as  a  mark  of  especial  confidence  with  the  care  of  four 
useless  bronze  cannon.  Another  party  was  sent  to 
the  province  of  Quirix,  or  of  the  Queres,  situated  north 
of  Tiguex,  and  including  seven  pueblos."  The  people  of 
the  first  were  timid  and  ran  away,  but  being  overtaken 
and  reassured  as  to  the  strangers'  intentions,  they  not 
only  became  friendly,  but  aided  in  tranquillizing  the 
whole  province.  During  the  winter,  also,  Coronado 
found  occasion  to  visit  Cicuye,  or  Pecos,  where,  to  con- 
ciliate the  people  with  a  view  to  his  proposed  expedition 
eastward,  he  liberated  one  of  the  captive  chieftains,  and 
promised  the  early  release  of  the  other. 

^*  The  pueblo  of  Cia,  Zia,  or  SiUa  still  stands  in  about  the  place  indicated. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Castafieda  and  without  location  or  description  in  JReL  del 
Suceso.  The  name  Silla  is  probably  a  corruption,  as  the  Mexicans  pronounce  it 
Siya  or  Ciya.  This  direction  of  Cia  is  of  course  a  point  in  favor  of  the  northern 
location  of  Tiguex,  and  against  that  on  the  Puerco,  though  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  modern  site  corresponds  exactly  to  the  ancient.  This  is  a  pueblo, 
however,  which  we  shall  find  often  mentioned  in  the  17th-century  annals. 
Davis,  202,  mistranslates  '  4  1.  distant  on  the  river '  to  suit  his  theory. 

^^  The  province  was  later  called  S.  Felipe  de  Queres.  Its  pueblos  of  S. 
Felipe,  Sto  Domingo,  Sta  Ana,  Cochitf,  and  Cia  still  stand  in  the  same  region, 
though  as  we  have  seen  Cia  in  1540  was  named  by  Castafleda  as  a  distinct 
pueblo.  Quirix  is  also  printed  Quivix.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
its  identity  with  Queres,  a  well-known  name  of  later  annals. 
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It  was  not  until  May  1 541  that  the  ice  in  the  Rio 
Grande  was  sufficiently  thawed  to  make  the  stream 
fordable;^^  and  on  the  5th  of  that  month  the  general 
marched  with  his  entire  force  in  search  of  the  reported 
wealth  of  the  regions  beyond  Tiguex,  havinj^  previously 
sent  Captain  Tobar  back  to  Sonora  to  bring  up  half 
the  force  left  there.      At  Cicuye,  Bigotes  having  been 
released  in  accordance  with  an  earlier   promise,  the 
Spaniards  w^ere   received  as  friends,  and  a  guide  was 
obtained,  who  claimed  to  be  a  native  of  Quivira.    The 
Turk  had  before  this  time  rendered  himself  liable  to 
suspicion  in  respect  of  his  veracity,  being  also  detected 
in  divers  conversations  with  the  devil;  but  as  the  new 
guide,  named   Xabe,  confirmed  to  some  extent  his  re- 
ports of  gold  and  silver,  the  Spaniards  were  much 
elated  at  their  prospective  conquest.    A  march  of  three 
or  four    days  over   a  mountainous   country  brought 
them  to  "a  great  and  very  deep  river  which    flows 
also  near   Cicuye,  and  was  therefore  named  Rio  de 
Cicuye/*  where  it  took  them  four  days  to  construct 
a  bridge.      This  river  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
Gallinas,  the  eastern  and  larger  branch  of  the  Pecos. ^' 
A  little  later  they  entered  the  great  buffalo  plains, 
and  in  ten  days  came  to  the  first  habitations  of  the 
wandering  tribes.     Details  of  Coronado.'s  long  march 
over  these  vast  plains  have  but  little  intrinsic  interest, 
and  still  less  importance  so  far  as  the  history  of  New 
Mexico  is  concerned;  moreover  the  records,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  are  far  from  being  sufficiently 

^'It  must  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  winter;  but  probablv  the  floods 
following  the  breaking-np  of  the  ice  may  have  been  aa  formidable  obstacles 
to  fording  as  the  ice,  and  a  month  of  floods  should  perhaps  be  included  in  the 
delay.     Coronado,  however,  gives  the  date  of  startmg  as  April  23d. 

"As  we  have  seen,  the  size  of  this  stream  has  to  be  explained  by  the  sea- 
son of  flood,  with  the  possible  addition  of  earlier  exploration  by  Alvarado. 
To  thus  explain  away  the  difficulty  is  a  very  different  matter  from  Davis* 
similar  theory  about  the  Rio  Puerco,  because  on  the  Puerco  the  army  spent, 
if  D.  and  the  others  are  right,  two  winters,  and  had  ample  time  to  learn  its 
■ize  and  its  connection  with  the  Rio  Grande;  while  the  Cicuye  was  merely 
crossed  at  this  point  once  in  May,  and  was  once  or  twice  explored  below  and 
ihown  to  be  really  a  large  river.     D.*s  position  that  the  Cicuye  was  the  Rio 
Graode  i»  wholly  untenable.     Yet,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  strange  that  the 
^"^dian  fails  to  ^gare  in  these  narratives. 
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minute  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  exact  route  followed. 
About  the  expedition  in  general,  however,  there  is 
little  or  nothing  of  mystery  or  confusion.  According 
to  Castaneda,  the  army  marched  in  37  days  to  a  point 
250  leagues  from  Tiguex,  on  a  north-north-east  course 
for  the  larger  part  of  the  way,  and  perhaps  all,  though 
the  most  enticing  reports  pointed  to  the  east,  and  the 
statements  respecting  the  direction  are  at  the  last  not 
quite  clear."  Jaramillo  implies  that  more  than  half 
the  journey  was  directed  eastward.  I  think  it  clear 
that  east-north-east  is  nearer  the  general  route  fol- 
lowed than  north-east.  Two  tribes  of  Indians,  the 
Querechos  and  Teyas,  both  migratory,  dwelling  in 
skin  tents  and  living  chiefly  on  buffalo  meat,  were 
passed  on  the  way;  and  their  reports,  though  contra- 
dictory, seemed  to  confirm  the  idea  of  a  rich  country 
farther  on.  The  explorers  also  visited  a  rancheria, 
where  an  old  native  explained  by  signs  that  he  had 
seen  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  party  in  the  south. 

Besides  Xabe,  there  was  another  Quivira  Indian 
named  Sopete  or  Isopete,  accompanying  the  army, 
who  had  declared  the  Turk  a  liar,  without  gaining 
much  credit,  as  the  Querechos  had  partially  confirmed 
the  latter's  testimony;  but  what  the  Teyas  said  fa- 
vored Sopete's  version,  and  indicated  that  the  Turk, 
{>erhaps  from  a  desire  to  reach  his  own  country,  had 
ed  the  Spaniards  much  too  far  east,  Quivira  being  in 
the  north.  Finally,  in  a  valley  which  formed  the 
extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  exploration,  it  was  decided 
at  a  council  of  war  held  about  the  middle  of  June 
that  the  general  should  go  with  thirty-six  picked  men 

^^Gastafteda's  statements  from  time  to  time  seem  to  foot  up  23  days  from 
Cicuye,  exclusive  of  the  4  d.  detention  in  bridge-buildinf  and  others,  16  d. 
at  least  being  N.  N.  E. ;  then  in  summarizing  he  says  they  had  marched  37  d. 
at  the  rate  of  6  or  7  1.  per  day,  or  a  total  of  250  1.  from  Tiguex.  The  Bel,  del 
Suce8%  on  the  contrary,  gives  the  march  as  1 50  L  E.  and  then  50 1.  s.  Jara- 
millo agrees  with  Castafieda  that  the  route  was  K.  N.  £.  for  about  10  d.  from 
the  crossing  of  the  Cicuye  to  the  country  of  the  Querechos;  but  he  says  that 
for  20  d.  or  more  from  that  point  they  turned  east,  or  at  least  more  toward 
the  east.  Coronado  in  his  letter  says  the  march  was  9  d.  to  the  great  plains 
(from  Tiguex),  then  17  d.  to  the  Qnerechos,  and  5  d.  to  the  Teyas  without 
any  definite  indication  of  the  direction. 
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in  search  of  Quivira,  while  the  main  army  under 
Arellano  should  return  to  Tiguex.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  decision  -was  the  lack  of  other  food  than  buf- 
falo meat ;  but  Coronado  states  also  that  the  guides 
had  already  confessed  that  they  had  deceived  him 
respecting  the  buildings  of  Quivira,  which  were  really 
of  straw. ^*  -A^rellano's  force,  after  remaining  fifteen 
days  to  hunt  buffalo,  returned  in  twenty-five  days  by 
a  shorter  aud  more  southern  route — in  itself  a  proof 
that  they  had  gone  far  to  the  east  rather  than  the 
north — ^to  Tiguex.  On  the  way  they  passed  many  salt- 
marshes,  noticed  multitudes  of  prairie-dogs,  reached 
the  Rio  Cicuye,  or  Pecos,  thirty  leagues  below  the 
former  crossing,  following  it  up  to  the  pueblo,  and 
learning  that  that  river  flowed  into  the  Tiguex,  or 
Rio  Grande,  some  twenty  days'  journey  below.  The 
•arrival  at  Tiguex  was  before  the  end  of  July.** 

After  leaving  the  main  army  Coronado  went  north- 
ward   for    about   forty  days  over  the  plains   till   he 
reached  Quivira  late  in  July,  remained  there  twenty- 
five   days,   and    arrived  at  Tiguex  on   his  return  in 
August  or  September.*'     Quivira  proved  to  be  one  of 
several  Indian  villages  of  straw  huts,  or  wigwams,  on 
or  near  a  large  river.     The  inhabitants  resembled  the 
roving  Querechos  and  Teyas  in  most  respects,  but 
were  somewhat  superior,  raising  a  small  quantity  of 
maize.     The  country  was  an  excellent  one  in  respect 

^^Paeheeo,  Doc,  iiL  365. 

^*0ii  this  return  an  Ind.  woman,  slave  of  Zaldlvar,  escaped,  and  afterward 
within  9  days  she  feU  into  the  hands  of  Spaniards  in  Florida,  who,  however, 
daimed  to  hare  been  at  the  time  over  200 1.  in  the  interior.  So  Castafieda^ 
133^  heard  from  these  Span,  in  Mexico. 

'*  Coronado,  in  his  letter  of  Oct.  20th,  says  he  travelled  42  d.,  making  67 

in  all  from  Tigaez  (apparently  73  by  computation),  or  over  300  1.,  to  Quivira 

9tjO  L  from  Mex.,  and  in  40^     Castafieda,  who  was  not  with  the  general,  says 

the  joomey  ont  was  48  days,  and  the  return  40  d. ;  and  that  all  was  over 

the  plaiim^  thongh  at  Quivira  some  mts  began  to  be  in  sight.     The  author  of  the 

RtL  delSuceao,  who  accompanied  the  party,  says  they  travelled  30  d.  n.  to  the 

fiio  de  Quivira,  and  30  L  more  to  the  settlements,  330  1.  out  (from  Tiguex), 

•ad  203  bock;  also  putting  Q.  in  40".    Jaramillo,  also  with  Coronado,  says 

about  30  d«  vl  (short  days  and  irreffular  ace.  to  the  water);  named  the  Rio 

de  S.  Pedro  jS.  Pablo  for  l^e  day  of  arrival  (June  29th);  then  to  R.  Quivira 

(poesihly  the  same,  a«  the  text  is  not  clear),  and  down  that  river  n.  £.,  7  or  8 

a*to  (}.,  where  they  were  after  the  middle  of  Aug.  (?).    A  cross  was  set  up 

bearing  the  generala  name  at  Q. 
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of  soil,  climate,  and  natural  productions;  but  the  peo- 
ple had  no  knowledge  of  the  precious  metals;  and 
even  in  their  reports  of  large  tribes  beyond,  there  was 
but  slight  indication  of  either  wealth  or  civilization. 
Moreover,  El  Turco  now  confessed  that  all  his  tales 
had  been  lies ;  but  he  claimed  to  have  told  them  at 
the  instigation  of  the  people  of  Cicuye  that  the  Span- 
iards might  be  led  far  out  into  the  plains,  to  perish  or 
to  be  so  reduced  in  strength  that  on  their  return  they 
might  be  easily  vanquished.  Having  put  the  Turk 
to  death,  the  general  returned  by  a  more  direct  route 
to  Cicuye,  where  Arellano  came  to  meet  him,  and 
thence  to  Tiguex. 

Coronado  and  his  associates  believed  Quivira  to  be 
in  latitude  40°,  and  about  200  leagues  north-east  of 
Tiguex.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Spaniards'  descrip- 
tions of  the  region,  or  of  the  journey,  to  shake  con- 
fidence in  Simpson's  conclusion  that  it  was  in  the 
modern  Kansas,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
rivers;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
as  Bandelier  is  inclined  to  think,  Coronado  travelled 
more  in  a  circle,  and  did  not  go  so  far  to  the  north; 
and  elsewhere  in  recording  Texan  annals  of  the  next 
century,  I  have  said  that  "it  is  to  the  east  and  south- 
east of  Santa  Fe,  to  the  Indian  Territory  and  Texas 
of  modern  maps,  that  we  must  look  for  the  scene  of 
Spanish  explorations  in  this  century,  and  that  there 
is  no  need  of  placing  Quivira  in  the  far  north-east  or 
beyond  the  Missouri,  as  many  writers  are  fond  of 
doing." ^^  It  is  not,  however,  of  much  importance  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  New  Mexico  to  fix 
definitely  the  location  of  this  wigwam  province,  even 
if  it  were  possible.  Several  writers,  misled  by  the 
name — including   rather  strangely   Davis,  who   was 

^^ffist.  North  Mex.  St.,  i,  391,  and  preceding  pages.  In  the  earliest  edi- 
tions of  the  Native  Baces,  iv.  672,  I  carelessly  saul,  *  Quivira,  if  not  one  of  the 
Pueblo  towns  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  at  least  not  more  distant  than  the 
region  of  the  S.  Juan  or  its  tributaries,*  having  then  in  mind  the  popular  idea 
of  Q.  as  a  great  town,  and  not  the  statements  of  the  original  records.  In 
later  issues  the  statement  has  been  changed. 
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well  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  country — 
have  fallen  into  the  blunder  of  identifying  Quivira 
with  the  ruins  of  Gran  Quivira  of  mixed  Spanish  and 
native  origin  at  a  much  later  date,  and  situated  only 
two  or  three  days'  journey  south  of  east  from  Tiguex.^ 
Meanwhile  Captain  Arellano  made  preparations  for 
passing  a  second  winter  at  Tiguex,  meeting  with  many 
difficulties  on  account  of  the  continued  hostility  of  the 

i)eople,  who  still  refused  to  occupy  their  towns.     Are- 
lano  also  caused  some  further  explorations  to  be  made. 
Captain  Barrio-nuevo  was  sent  up  the  valley  north- 
ward.    First    lie   visited  the  province  of  Hemes,  or 
Jemes,  with   seven  towns,  one  of  which  in  the  game 
region  still   retains  the  name.*^     The  inhabitants  of 
this  province   submitted,  and  furnished  supplies ;  but 
not  so  those   of  another  province  of  Yuque-Yunque, 
who  abandoned  their  two  fine  towns  on  the  river  and 
fled  to  the   mountains,  where  they  had  four  others 
strongly  fortified  in  places  diflBcult  of  access  ;^^  yet  a 
store  of  food  was  left  in  the  deserted  villages,  with 
fine  earthen-ware,  and  glazing  that  indicated  the  prob- 
able existence  of  silver  mines.     Twenty  leagues  farther 
up  the  river  this  party  came  to  a  large  town  built  on 
both  banks  of  the  stream,  with  wooden  bridges  con- 
necting the  two  parts,  and  with  the  largest  estiifas  yet 
seen.     Its  name  was  Braba;  ^the  Spaniards  called  it 

^Prince,  13S-40,  does  not  follow  Davis  in  this  instance,  believing  that  the 
army  reached  the  cafions  of  the  Canadian  branches,  and  that  Coronauo  reached 
Kantias. 

^Castafieda,  138,  says  that  B.  wentnp  the  river  northward  and  visited 
Hemes;  but  on  p.  168  he  says  that  Hemes  was  7  1.  N.  E.  of  Tigiicx  (or  per- 
haps from  Qairix).  This  is  the  chief  support  of  those  who  put  Tigiicx  on  the 
Pnerco,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  an  error  for  N.  w.  According  to  Bandelier, 
23,  10^10,  the  Pecos  language  was  spoken  at  Jemes,  and  the  original  pueblo 
was  at  the  S.  Diego  ruins,  13  miles  n.  of  the  present  site.  This  author  aUo 
includes  in  this  Jemes  group  the  prov.  of  Aguas  Calientes,  with  3  pueblos 
mentioned  bnt  not  located  by  Castafieda,  182.  I  know  of  no  special  reason 
for  or  against  this  latter  identification,  except  that  Ojos  Calientcs,  or  Aguas 
GkL,  is  applied  on  some  modem  maps  to  ruins  N.  of  Jemes. 


H. 

and  Tejuqi ^ 

Gibriel,  the  capital  of  N.  ^fex.  in  the  early  years  of  the  17th  century,  is  called 
ID  Ev^ante^  Carta^  1 16,  S.  Gabriel  del  Yunque.  The  later  Cuyamunque  may 
aijo  have  some  connection  with  this  name. 
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Valladolid;  and  its  identity  with  Taos  can  hardly  be 
questioned."  Leaving  the  northern  country  in  peace, 
Barrio-nuevo  returned  down  the  valley  to  Tiguex. 
Another  officer  was  despatched  down  the  river  to  ex- 
plore its  lower  branches,  as  mentioned  by  the  people 
of  Tutahaco.  He  advanced  eighty  leagues  southward, 
to  a  place  where  the  river  disappeared  underground, 
to  appear  again  below,  as  the  natives  said,  larger  than 
ever.^  Somewhere  on  the  way,  but  not  necessarily  at 
the  southern  limit  of  the  exploration,  they  found  four 
large  villages,  whose  people  offered  no  resistance. 
These  were  the  southernmost  pueblos,  and  may  be  iden- 
tified with  those  of  the  Piros  in  the  Socorro  region, 
abandoned  during  the  wars  of  the  next  century.** 
This  concludes  the  list  of  the  New  Mexican  pueblos 
visited  by  Coronado  or  his  officers,  most  of  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  can  be  identified,  in  groups  at  least, 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  the  group  between  Zufti  and  Tiguex,  represented 
by  Laguna,  CeboUeta,  Moquino,  and  Pujuaque,  is  not 
mentioned,^  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  pueblos  did 
not  exist  till  much  later. 

After  these  explorations  had   been  accomplished, 

"Braba  is  written  also  Yuraba.  Gastafteda,  139,  says  that  Alvarado  had 
Tiaited  this  town  on  hia  Ist  trip  to  Cicuye,  which  hardly  seems  probable.  On 
p.  182  he  says  Braba  was  the  last  province  toward  the  N.  B.,  n^  the  valley, 
and  had  but  one  town.  In  the  BeL  del  SuceM,  Ynraba  is  mentioned  as  the 
northern  limit  of  exploration,  the  largest  pueblo  in  the  country,  with  some 
15,000  inhab.,  and  differing  somewhat  From  the  others  in  its  construction.  The 
distance  of  20  1.  from  the  Tehua  towns  is  sufficiently  accurate.  Castafieda^ 
168,  mentions  a  province  of  Acha,  40  1.  N.  s.  of  Tiguex;  but  in  his  summary, 
182,  this  prov.  is  not  named.  This  leaves  us  to  suppose  either  that  Acha  and 
Braba  were  the  same,  or  to  follow  Bandelier,  23,  m  identifying  Acha  with 
Ficurfes.  B.  also  notes,  100-10, 120,  that  from  Taos  in  the  n.  to  Isleta  in  the 
south,  including  Ficurfes,  S.  Cristobal,  Sandla,  and  Galisteo,  the  same  lan- 
guage was  spoken,  that  of  the  Tanos. 

^  The  distance  would  carry  the  party  nearly  down  to  lat.  33",  and  below 
the  limit  of  the  pueblo-town  region.  Of  course  this  distance  would  be  absurd 
if  applied  to  the  Fuerco.  The  sinking  of  the  river  has  not  been  very  satis- 
factorily explained,  except  as  nearly  afi  streams  in  this  region  are  swallowed 
up  in  the  sand  at  certain  dry  seasons.  See  StTtipaon^s  Coronado's  March^  323, 
with  quot.  from  Gallatin  and  Humboldt  on  this  subject. 

'^&indelier,  24,  who  notes  that  Senectl,  farther  s.,  was  a  Firos  pueblo 
founded  under  Span,  auspices  in  1630. 

^  In  his  summary,  Castafleda,  179-82,  mentions  6  pueblos  in  the  snowy 
mountains;  but  the  refereDce  would  seem  to  be  to  the  Cicuye,  or  Pecos,  re* 
gion. 
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Captain  Arellano  set  out  with  forty  horsemen  to  meet 
the  general  on  his  return  from  Quivira,  having  a  fight 
with  the  natives  of  Cicuye,  where  Coronado  soon 
joined  him.  The  report  from  Quivira  was  a  bitter 
disappointment.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  the 
guide  Xabe  had  remained  with  the  army,  and  he 
maintained  to  the  last  the  truth  of  what  had  been 
said  of  gold  and  silver  in  his  country,  rejoicing  at  the 
approach  of  Coronado  to  confirm  his  statements, 
and  correspondingly  disappointed  at  the  actual  result. 
His  words  and  manner  bad  great  influence  on  the 
army,  which  had  unwillingly  parted  from  the  general 
in  the  east.  Many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  did  not 
believe  that  he  had  made  so  long  a  march,  or  so 
thorough  a  search  as  he  pretended;  even  the  com- 
mander and  his  companions  evidently  still  retained 
some  hope  of  eventual  success  in  the  north-east;  and 
these  circumstances  partially  account  for  the  grand 
r61e  subsequently  played  by  Quivira  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  explorers,  writers,  and  map-makers.  The  plan 
was  to  undertake  a  new  expedition  out  into  the  plains 
in  the  spring  of  1542,  as  the  rainy  season  had  already 
begun.  Just  as  the  army  was  going  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Tiguex,  Captain  Tobar  returned  from  Sonora 
with  half  the  force  that  had  been  stationed  at  San 
Grer6nimo.  By  this  party  Captain  Cd,rdenas,  who 
had  broken  an  arm,  received  news  that  called  him  to 
Spain,  and  soon  started  with  a  few  others,  carrying 
Coronado's  letter  of  October  20th  to  the  king. 

The  winter  was  for  the  most  part  an  uneventful 
one ;  but  there  was  considerable  suffering,  especially  for 
want  of  clothing,  as  the  natives  were  still  hostile  and 
refused  to  reoccupy  their  towns  or  to  furnish  supplies. 
Therefore  the  soldiers  became  discontented,  and  there 
was  much  disagreement  between  the  general,  officers, 
and  gentlemen  about  the  distribution  of  such  food  and 
clothing  as  remained.  At  the  approach  of  spring, 
when  preparations  for  a  new  expedition  had  been  far 
advanced,  Coronado,  while  engaged  in  a  tournament 

Hurr.  Ariz,  amo  N.  Mix.    5 
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on  a  day  of  festival,  was  thrown  by  the  breaking  of  a 
girth,  and  received  from  Maldonado's  horse  a  kick  on 
the  head.  He  was  seriously  injured  and  long  confined 
to  his  bed.  After  partial  recovery  he  had  a  dangerous 
relapse,  caused  by  the  return  of  Cdrdenas  with  news 
that  the  Sonora  colonists  had  been  massacred  by 
Indians.  Superstition  also  had  its  influence  on  bis 
weakened  mind ;  for  a  necromancer  in  Spain  had  long 
ago  predicted  for  him  a  brilliant  career  in  a  distant 
land,  to  be  terminated  by  a  fall  that  would  cause  his 
death.  The  prevailing  discontent  among  officers  and 
men  tended  ^creatly  to  increase  the  leader's  despon- 
dencj  and  hi!  desire  to  return  that  he  might  die  hLr 
his  wife  and  children. *•  The  soldiers  at  last  presented, 
or  were  induced  to  present,  a  petition  for  return;  it 
was  decided  in  a  council  of  officers  to  grant  the  peti- 
tion, abandoning  further  attemps  at  conquest;  and 
the  corresponding  orders  were  issued;  some  of  the 
gentlemen  officers  opposed  this  resolution,  and  others 
soon  repented  of  their  vote ;  but  apparently  a  majority, 
including  the  general,  though  willing  to  shirk  respon- 
sibility, were  not  really  desirous  of  remaining;  and 
notwithstanding  the  alleged  protests  of  many,  and 
their  demands  to  be  allowed  to  continue  the  enterprise 
with  a  part  of  the  army.  Coronado  refused  to  modify 
his  plans,  and  even  remained  in  his  tent,  pretending 
to  be  in  worse  health  than  he  really  was,  in  order  to 
escape  the  importunities  of  his  associates. 

Fray  Juan  de  Padilla  and  Padre  Luis,  a  lay  brother, 
resolved  to  remain  in  the  country  and  make  an  attempt 
to  convert  the  natives  of  Cicuy^  and  Quivira.  An 
escort  was  furnished  as  far  as  Cicuye,  where  Padre 
Luis  remained;  while  Fray  Juan,  accompanied  by  a 
Portuguese  named  Campo,  a  negro,  a  mestizo,  and  a 
few  Mexican  Indians,  pressed  on  to  Quivira.  Subse- 
quently some  sheep  were  sent  to  Brother  Luis,  and 
the  messengers  reported  him  as  saying  that  he  had 

^  He  had  shortly  before  married  a  daughter  of  the  treasurer,  Alonso  de 
Eatrada.  Mendoza's  letter  of  *37  in  Florida,  CoL  Doc,,  i  128-9;  Bemal  Dim, 
Hist.  Conq.  Mez,,  235. 
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been  well  received  by  the  masses,  though  the  old  men 
hated  him,  and  woufd  probably  bring  about  his  death. 
After  the  departure  of  the  army  nothing  was  ever 
known  respecting  the  fate  of  this  pioneer  missionary 
of  Pecos.  But  the  Portuguese,  with  some  of  his 
companions,  is  said  to  have  found  his  way  later  by  the 
gulf  coast  to  Mexico,  bringing  the  report  that  Padilla 
had  received  the  crown  of  maj*tyrdom  at  the  hands  of 
the  Quivirans,  who  killed  him  because  he  insisted  on 
going  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  a  hostile  tribe. 
This  is  substantially  the  version  of  Castaneda;  but 
there  are  several  others;  and  respecting  the  number, 
names,  and  nationality  of  the  padres  and  their  attend- 
ants, the  place  and  manner  of  their  death,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  escape,  hardly  two  writers  agree. 
This  shows  that  little  was  really  known  on  the  sub- 
ject*' 

"  Janmillo,  316-17,  says  that  he  left  with  P.  Laia  de  Esealona  a  dave  boy 
named  CristtSbal;  also  that  several  Indians,  one  of  them  a  Taraacan  named 
Andres,  and  two  negroes,  one  named  Sebastian  belonging  to  J.  and  another 
the  alaye  of  Melchor  Perex,  remained  behind;  also  that  P.  Padilla  took  to 
Qnivira  a  Portagnese,  a  negro  who  was  a  kind  of  subordinate  friar,  a  mestizo, 
and  2  Ind.  of  Zapotlan,  all  dressed  as  friars,  taking  also  sheep,  mules,  and  a 
horse.  After  Paailla  was  kiUed,  the  Portuguese  and  Sebastian  the  Indian  (?) 
escaped  to  Ptonoo.  J.  suggests  that  Sebastian  might  give  useful  information 
about  the  route  to  Q.  from  the  east.  Torquemada,  Mtynarq.  Ind.,  iii.  610-12, 
teUs  ns  that  Padilla  was  an  Andalusian  who  had  been  ^roardian  at  Tulancingo 
and  Zapodan.  He  was  one  of  5  friars  who  went  with  Coronado,  another 
being  fr.  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  and  the  two  remaining  in  the  far  north  with  Andres 
del  Campo,  the  Portuguese,  and  2  Ind.  of  Michoacan.  P.  went  with  the  3  at- 
tendants in  quest  of  new  tribes  to  convert.  Seeing  that  he  was  to  be  killed 
he  sent  the  Portuguese  away;  and  the  two  Ind.,  Lticaa  and  Sebastian,  managed 
by  the  aid  of  miracles  to  escape,  though  the  latter  soon  died.  Fr.  Juan  de  la 
Cruz  remained  at  Tiguex,  and  nothing  was  ever  known  of  his  fate.  Same 
version  in  Mfttdieta^  Hut.  Ecles.,  742-5,  and  Vetancurt,  Menologio,  121-2. 
Gomara,  liiaL  IruL,  274,  calls  Padilla*s  companion  Fr.  Francisco  (or  prob. 
Franciscan),  and  there  were  12  Michoacan  Ind.  Both  friars  were  killed. 
Beaumont,  Cron.  de  Mkh,,  iv.  378-^,  represents  Fr.  Marcos  de  Niza  and  Fr. 
Daniel  aa  having  returned  with  the  armv,  leaving  in  the  N.  Fr.  Juan  de  Pa- 
dilla»  Fr.  Luis  de  Escalona,  and  the  lay  broUiers  Fr.  Luis  de  Ubeda  and  Fr. 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  with  the  two  Michoacan  dtmados,  Ldcas  and  Sebastian,  be- 
sides some  other  Ind.  and  the  Portuguese  and  negro  (who  later  became  a  friar 
in  Mich.)*  It  is  stated  that  Padilla  and  Cruz  were  killed,  and  implied  that 
the  others  were  also;  but  the  Portuguese  and  2  Mich,  donados  crossed  the 
Missouri  and  reached  P^uco,  and  later  Mich.  Herrera,  dec.  vL  lib.  ix.  cap. 
12,  aeems  to  follow  Jaramillo.     Mota  Padilla,  HisL  Conq.  X,  Gal,  167-9, 

gives  about  the  same  version  as  Beaumont,  but  does  not  name  Escalona;  and 
e  adds  that  Fr.  Juan  de  la  Cruz  and  Fr.  Luis  de  Ubeda  remained  at  Coquite 
(Cicoye  ?),  while  Padilla  went  to  Quivira  and  was  killed.  Cruz  was  shot  soon, 
but  Ubeda  lived  in  a  hut  and  did  good  deeds,  and  nothing  was  known  of  hia. 
death.  'The  first  martyrs  of  the  church  in  the  U.  S. '  De  Courcey's  Cath,  Ch,, 
14 
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The  return  march  of  Coronado's  array  was  begun  in 
April  1542.  All  natives  of  Tiguex  and  other  provinces 
of  the  north  who  had  been  enslaved  were  now  released, 
for  fear  that  if  they  were  carried  to  Mexico  their  fate 
would  be  avenged  on  the  friars  who  remained;  but  a 
number  of  Mexican  Indians,  besides  those  who  went 
with  the  missionaries  to  Cicuye  and  Quivira,  remained 
at  Cibola,  where  they  were  found,  as  we  shall  see, 
many  years  later.  Between  Tiguex  and  Cibola  over 
thirty  horses  died,  though  apparently  in  good  condi- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  from  horses  left  in  the 
country  during  this  expedition  may  have  originated 
the  immense  droves  that  in  later  times  ranged  the 
plains  northward,  though  I  have  found  no  positive 
evidence  of  so  early  an  origin ;  also  that  sheep  were 
introduced  by  Coronado.  The  march  from  Cibola 
south-eastward  was  uneventful.  At  Chichilticale,  on 
the  Gila,  they  met  Captain  Gallegos  with  reenforce- 
ments  and  supplies.  The  members  of  this  party  were 
greatly  disappointed  at  meeting  a  retreating  army, 
instead  of  joining  the  conquerors  in  the  enjoyment  of 
Quiviran  spoils.  The  gentlemen  officers  thus  reen- 
forced  renewed  their  efforts  for  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
quest, or  at  least  for  a  halt  until  the  viceroy  could  be 
consulted;  but  the  soldiers  would  listen  to  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Gallegos'  men  and  others  were  insubordi- 
nate, but  Coronado  had  lost  all  control,  his  authority 
both  as  general  and  governor  being  disregarded.  Most 
of  the  force  disbanded  at  Culiacan  in  June ;  and  Coro- 
nado finally  reached  Mexico  with  barely  100  men. 
Though  at  first  coldly  received  by  Mendoza,  he  gave 
explanations  which  were  satisfactory,  was  honorably 
relieved  of  his  command,  and  as  soon  as  his  health 
was  restored  resumed  his  duties  as  governor  of  Nueva 
Galicia. 

Thus  ended  the  grandest  exploring  expedition  of 
the  period,  in  which  the  Spaniards  learned  in  a  sense 
all  that  was  to  be  known  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
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though  they  did  not  find  the  wonders  they  had  sought, 
and  though  they  neither  remembered  nor  made  any 
use  of  their  discoveries.  The  great  Mixton  revolt 
prevented  any  immediate  resumption  of  northern 
enterprises,  which,  however,  would  very  likely  not 
have  been  prosecuted  in  any  event.  Castaneda,  writ- 
ing twenty  years  later,  expresses  the  opinion  that  in 
order  to  find  any  of  the  great  things  believed  to  be 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  Indies,  they  should 
have  directed  their  course  to  the  north-west  instead 
of  the  north-east;  and  he  suggests  that  Quivira  and 
the  adjoining  regions  might  be  reached  by  a  better 
route  through  the  interior,  or  from  the  gulf  coast, 
w;ith  aid  of  the  guides  who  had  escaped  in  that 
direction  after  the  friar  s  death. 

The  narratives  of  Coronado's  expedition  we  have 
found  remarkably  accurate  in  a  general  sense,  and 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  any  records  except  an  original 
detailed  diary  with  maps  could  be  expected  to  be. 
The  general  route  has  been  easily  traced,  and  several 
principal  points  on  the  journey  have  been  identified 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  There  is  a  notable  absence 
of  exaggeration  and  mystery ;  indeed,  the  country,  its 
people  and  its  towns,  are  represented  as  they  actually 
existed.  Yet  it  is  no  less  remarkable,  after  making 
allowance  for  the  stories  scattered  broadcast  in  Mex- 
ico and  Spain  by  the  returning  soldiers  of  Coronado's 
army,  how  little  eflect  this  exploration  had  on  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  For  two  centuries,  though 
the  narratives  were  extant  and  occasionally  repeated 
with  approximate  accuracy,  and  though  now  and  then 
an  official  report  showed  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  facts 
in  certain  circles,  no  map  within  my  knowledge — ex- 
cept Padre  Kino's  and  a  few  others  on  the  regions  of 
Pimerfa  Alta  up  to  the  Gila — throws  any  light  on 
the  geography  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  or  makes 
any  considerable  approach  to  the  general  cartographic 
results  that  might  have  been  reached  by  a  fairly  in- 
telligent use  of  the  Coronado  narratives  alone. 
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The  historian  Gomara  before  1554  represented 
Coronado  as  having  reached  the  coast,  where  he 
saw  sliips  from  Cathay  with  decorations  in  gold  and 
silver;  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  endless  confu- 
sion.* Espejo,  visiting  New  Mexico  in  1582,  as  will 
be  related  id  the  next  chapter,  while  he  found  traces 
of  Coronado's  visit,  had  no  definite  idea  of  that  olficer's 
explorations.  Benavides,  writing  in  1630,  though  cus- 
todian of  the  Franciscans  in  New  Mexico  for  years,  giv- 
ing a  good  account  of  the  country,  and  even  describing 
Coronado's  journey,  seems  not  to  have  had  the  slight- 
est idea  that  New  Mexico  had  been  the  region  ex- 
plored.** Mota  Padilla  about  1740  gravely  tells  us 
that  if  Coronado  had  gone  farther  north  and  some- 
what westwardly  he  would  probably  have  discovered 
what  is  now  New  Mexico.*^  Many  more  accounts 
might  be  cited  of  similiar  nature,  with  others  much 
more  and  much  less  inaccurate ;  and  I  may  add  that 
most  modem  writers — ^that  is,  those  who  allude  in  a 
general  way  without  special  investigation  to  this  ex- 
pedition—have evidently  regarded  it  as  mysterious 
in  most  of  its  geographic  phases,  and  have  had  a  vague 
idea  that  almost  any  place  from  California  across  to 
Florida  may  have  been  visited  by  Coronado,  if  indeed 
the  exploration  was  not  altogether  mythical.  I  think 
it  time  that  the  mysterious  elements  of  the  subject 
should  be  eliminated. 

And  here  I  may  suggest  to  the  reader  a  perusal  of 
the  chapters  devoted  to  the  Northern  Mystery,  as 
already  referred  to.*^  There  will  be  found,  brides 
the  curious  complication  of  inaccuracies,  exaggera- 
tions, and  falsehoods,  current  for  two  centuries  or 
more  and  resting  on  the  expeditions  of  Niza  and 
Coronado  as  well  as  on  others  real  and  fictitious,  a 
reproduction  of  many  old  maps,  which,  while  includ- 

^Chmwa,  HkL  Ind.,  274. 
^Bmutvides,  ReqveaU  BtmonstnUive^  106-17. 
*•  Moia  PcuHlla,  Conq.  N.  OaMa,  169. 

'^  See  HiiL  NorthwMt  Coast,  i.,  cliap.  L-iv.,  this  series,  espeeiAlly  maps  <m 
p.  49,  64,  65,  68,  82-4,  104,  108,  110,  114,  128, 131. 
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ing  in  a  sense  the  territory  now  under  consideration, 
cannot  be  repeated  conveniently  here,  except  one  of 
1597,  which  explains  itself.  On  the  others  will  be 
seen  on  the  South  Sea  coast,  or  on  tributaries  of  the 
gulf  of  California,  between  latitudes  35°  and  45°  for 
the  most  part,  scattered  with  but  slight  regard  to  any 
kind  of  order,  the  names,  variously  spelled,  of  Seven 
Cities,  Quivira,  Sierra  Nevada,  Cicuic,  Axa,  Tiguex, 
Cucho,  Cibola,  Tuchano,  Totonteac,  Granada,  Marata, 
Chichuco,  Rio  Tizon,  L^^'^na  de  Oro,  New  Mexico, 
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Rio  del  Norte,  Rio  Bravo,  Rio  Buena  Guia,  MoquI, 
Ameies,  Zuny,  and  finally  after  1700  Santa  F^  on  a 
river  flowing  into  the  Meiican  gulf.  Of  these,  Qui- 
vira, Marata,  New  Mexico,  and  Granada  transformed 
into  New  Granada  are  made  prominent  often  as  prov- 
inces, while  the  province  or  kingdom  of  Tolm  is  added. 
At  last  in  1752-68  the  maps  of  De  L'Isle  and  Jefferys, 
with  all  their  absurdities  in  other  parts,  give  a  tolera- 
bly accurate  idea  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in  their 
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rivers  and  other  general  features,  details  being  largely 
and  wisely  omitted. 

While  Coronado's  was  the  last  of  the  grand  mili- 
tary expeditions  for  half  a  century,  and  while  for 
much  longer  the  far  north  was  left  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  theorists,  yet  toward  the  north  there 
was  a  constant  progress  in  the  interior  through  the 
efforts  of  miners  and  missionaries  in  Nueva  Galicia 
and  Nueva  Vizcaya,  destined  in  time  to  cross  the  line 
of  our  territory.  It  was  forty  years  before  the  line 
was  again  passed,  unless  there  may  have  been  one 
exception  in  the  expeditions  of  Francisco  de  Ibarra 
in  1563-5.  From  a  point  not  very  definitely  fixed 
in  the  sierra  between  Sinaloa  and  Durango,  Ibarra 
marched  for  eight  days  to  a  point  from  which  he 
saw  a  large  town  of  several-storied  buildings;  and 
later,  having  gone  to  Sinaloa,  he  says  he  "  went  300 
leagues  from  Chametla,  in  which  entrada  he  found 
large  settlements  of  natives  clothed  and  well  provided 
with  maize  and  other  things  for  their  support;  and 
they  also  had  many  houses  of  several  stones.  But 
because  it  was  so  far  from  New  Spain  and  the  Span- 
ish settlements,  and  because  the  governor  had  not 
people  enough  for  settlement,  and  the  natives  were 
hostile,  using  poisoned  arrows,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn." "  Beaumont,  deriving  his  information  from  un- 
known sources,"  as  I  have  written  elsewhere,*^  **adds 
that  Ibarra  was  accompanied  by  fifty  soldiers,  by- 
Pedro  de  Tobar" — of  Coronado's  expedition — "and 
by  Padre  Acebedo  and  other  friars.  His  course  was 
to  the  right  of  that  followed  by  Coronado  and  nearer 
New  Mexico.  He  reached  some  great  plains  adjoin- 
ing those  of  the  Vdcas — ^the  buffalo  plains — and  there 
found  an  abandoned  pueblo  whose  houses  were  of  sev- 
eral stories,  which  was  called  Paguemi,  and  where 
there  were  traces  of  metals  having  been  smelted.     A 

*«  See  Hist  North  Mex.  St.,  i.  105-10;  also  Ibarra,  Belachrh  482-3;  Velaaco, 
Selacion,  553-61;  Beaumont,  Cron.  Mich.,  v.  538-41.  Vargas,  N.  Mex.  Tegtinin, 
129  (about  1583),  teUs  ua  that  Ibarra  'revolvid  sobre  la  parte  del  uorte  hasta 
que  did  en  los  Valles  de  las  Vacas.* 
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few  days  later,   as  this  wiiter  seems  to  say,  Ibarra 
Teac\ied  the   great  city  of  Pagme,  a  most  beautiful 
city  adorned  with  very  sumptuous  edifices,  extending 
over  three  leagues,  with  houses  of  three  stories,  very 
grand,  with   various  and  extensive  plazas,  and  the 
hoijises  surrounded  with  walls  that  appear  to  be  of 
masonrv."     This  town  was  also  abandoned,  and  the 
people  were  said  to  have  gone  eastward.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
Beaumont's   narrative;   and   there   appear   to  be  no 
grounds  for  more  than  the  vaguest  conjecture  as  to 
what  region  was  thus  explored  by  Ibarra.     He  may 
have  visited  some  of  the  abandoned  pueblos  of  the 
Gila  valley;  or  may,  as  Beaumont  seems  to  think, 
have  gone  farther  to  the  region  of  the  Moqui  towns ; 
or  perhaps  he  went  more  to  the  east  and  reached  the 
Casas  Grandes  of  Chihuahua. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  added  to  throw  new 
light  on  this  subject,  and  I  simply  leave  the  record  of 
what  was  possibly  a  new  crossing  of  the  Arizona  line. 
It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  in  con- 
nection with  Ibarra's  entrada  of  1563  the  province 
of  Copala  is  mentioned,  a  name  that — though  here 
applied  apparently  to  Topia  or  an  adjoining  region 
in  the  sierra — figured  later  in  the  mythic  northern 
geography;  and  especially  that  on  his  return  Gov- 
ernor Ibarra  boasted  that  he  had  discovered  a  *  new 
Mexico '  as  well  as  a  new  Vizcaya.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  from  this  circumstance  the  name  New  Mexico 
came  to  be  applied  in  later  years  to  a  country  that 
Don  Francisco  had  probably  never  seen.  Another 
noteworthy  circumstance  in  this  connection  was  the 
discovery  in  1568  by  a  party  of  mining  prospectors 
from  Mazapil,  in  northern  Zacatecas,  of  a  lake  which 
was  formally  named  Laguna  del  Nuevo  Mexico.  This 
lake  was  apparently  one  of  those  in  the  modern  Coa- 
huila,  but  the  tendency  to  find  a  '  new  Mexico '  in  the 
north  is  noticeable.*^ 

^  TeAirwrnio  <Ul  desnih.  y  pc^wshn  de  la  Laguna  del  Naevo  Afexico,  kecho  j>or 
Fran.  Vauo,  ten.  tie  alcalde  mayor  dt  las  Minos  de  MoMvpil  en  la  Nueva  OaMcia, 
in  Paeheeo,  2>oc.,  xix.  635. 
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ENTRADAS  OF  KODBIGUEZ  AKD  ESPEJO. 

1581-1583. 

The  FBANCI8CANS  IN  NuxvA  YisKUTA— Fray  Agustin  Rodriguez — ^Provingb 
or  San  Fblipx — Dktails  of  WANDXRiNOd — Ohamusgado's  Retitrn — 
TEsrriMONT  in  Mexico — ^Biblioorapht  of  the  Entrada— The  Friars 
Killed — ^Antonio  Ebpbjo  and  Fray  Bernardino  Bsltran — Up  the 
Rfo  DEL  Norte— The  Ji7icana»— Traces  of  Gabeea  de  Yaga— The 
Pueblos— News  of  Goronado— Map— To  Aooma  and  ZvSi — Moqui 
Towns — Silver  Mines — Return  of  Beltran  and  Part  of  the  Com- 
pany—  EsPEJO  Visits  the  Quires,  Urates,  and  Tanos — Peoos  or 
CicuiQUE — A  Hostile  Provincs— Down  the  Rio  dx  Vagae  and  Homs 
— ^The  Name  New  Mexico. 

Forty  years  had  passed  away^  and  in  that  time  the 
achievements  of  Fray  Marcos  and  Francisco  Vasquez 
had  been  wellnigh  forgotten,  or  at  least  had  taken 
the  form  of  vague  and  semi-mythic  traditions,  so  min- 
gled with  baseless  geographic  conjectures  as  to  retain 
»ut  the  frailest  foundation  of  historic  fact  But  in 
those  years  Spanish  occupation  had  gradually  extended 
over  a  broad  field  northward  from  Nueva  Glalicia  to 
the  latitude  of  southern  Chihuahua.  Here,  in  the 
region  corresponding  to  the  later  Allende  and  Jimenez, 
known  then  by  the  various  names  of  San  Bartolomd, 
Santa  Barbara,  Santa  B^rbola,  and  San  Gregorio,  rich 
mines  had  been  discovered,  a  flourishing  settlement 
had  sprung  into  existence,  the  Franciscan  friars  were 
striving  with  their  accustomed  zeal,  and  a  small  mili- 
tary force  was  maintained  for  the  protection  of  miners, 
missionaries,  and  a  few  settlers  from  the  ever-impend- 
ing raids  of  savage  tribes  of  the  north  and  east.^ 

^  For  the  annals  of  this  region  in  the  16th  and  17th  oentnries,  see  HitL 

Nmih  Mtx.  StaUs.     • 

(74) 
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One  of  the  missionary  band  stationed  at  this  fron- 
tier outpost  of  the  San  Bartolom^  valley  was  Fray 
Agustin  Rodriguez.*     In   the  wanderings  to  which 
he  was  called  by  duty  and  by  his  ardent  desire  for 
martyrdom,  the   good  friar  came  in  contact  with  the 
ConchoB,  who  lived  on  the  river  so  called,  and  from 
them  he  heard  rumors  of  a  superior  people  dressed  in 
cotton,  whose  home  was  in  the  north.     Padre  Agus- 
tin chanced  to  have  read  Cabeza  de  Yaca's  narrative, 
and  this  gave  the  new  reports  additional  interest  in 
his  eyes,  though  he  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of 
Coronado's  entrada.     If,  while  winning  his   coveted 
crown  of  martyrdom,  he  could  also  achieve  the  glory 
of  a  new  conquista  espiritual,  so  much  the  better  for 
himself  and  his  order.     Therefore,  in  November  1580, 
he  applied  to  Viceroy  Coruia  for  a  license  to  under- 
take the   enterprise,  apparently  visiting   Mexico  for 
that  purpose.     The  king  had  forbidden  new  entradas 
except  with  royal  license;   yet  the  viceroy  took  the 
liberty  of  authorizmg  the  organization  of  a  volunteer 
escort   not   exceeding  twenty  men,  who   might  also 
carry  along  some  articles  for  barter;  the  padre  pro- 
vincial gave  the  required  permission ;  and  the  friar  re- 
turned to  San  Bartolom^  to  fit  out  his  party. 

Two  other  Franciscans,  padres  Juan  de  Santa  Maria 
and  Francisco  Lopez,  were  assigned  by  the  provincial 
to  the  new  field ;  eight  or  nine  soldiers  of  the  twenty 
allowed  were  induced,  in  the  hope  of  finding  mines,  to 
volunteer  their  services,  one  of  the  number,  Francisco 
Sanchez  Chamuscado,  being  made  their  leader;'  and 
from  eight  to  fifteen  Indian  servants,  besides  a  mes- 
tizo named  Juan  Bautista,  were  engaged  for  the  trip. 

'In  the  narrative  attached  to  Espejo's  relation,  more  widely  circulated 
than  any  other,  he  is  called  Agustin  Ruiz,  and  by  this  name  he  is  known  to 
modem  writers;  but  the  original  records  to  be  cited  presently  leave  no  doubt 
00  the  matter;  and  he  is  also  called  Rodriguez  by  Torquemada,  Arlegui,  Mota 
FsdiUay  ApBiido,  and  others.     Vargas,  in  Pacheco,  Voc^  xv.  131,  calls  him 

Ajaznonte. 

'Their  nam&i  were  Pedro  Bnstamante,  Heman  Gallegos,  Felipe  Escalante, 
Hernando  Bairnndo,  and  (accordiuff  to  Villagr^)  Pedro  &uichez  de  Chavez, 
Joao  Saoehe2»  Herrera>  and  Foensalida.  There  were  perhaps  8  men  besides 
the  leader. 
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This  party,  some  twenty  strong,  Bet  out  from  San 
Bartolome  on  the  6th  of  June,  1581,  and  followed  the 
Rio  Concha,  or  Conchos,  down  to  ita  junction  with  a 
very  large  river  which  they  named  the  Guadalquivir, 
really  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del  Norte.     Up  this 
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river  they  marched  for  20  days,  or  80  leagues,  as  they 
overestimated  the  distance,  to  the  first  group  of  pue- 
blos, to  which  province,  or  rather  to  the  whole  region 
of  the  pueblos,  they  gave  the  name  of  San  Felipe, 
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arriving  in  August.*  This  first  group  was  in  the 
Socorro  region,  being  the  same  visited  by  Coronado's 
officers.  From  this  point  they  continued  their  jour- 
ney up  the  valley,  and  visited  most  of  the  groups  on 
the  main  river  and  its  branches.  I  append  an  outline 
of  their  movements,*  from  which  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  towns  visited  cannot  be  accurately  identified 
from  the  meagre  details  of  the  testimony,  the  good 
&ith  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion. A  pueblo  of  Puaray  was  made  the  centre  of 
operations,  and  from  later  records  it  is  reasonably 
clear  that  this  place  was  in  the  Tigua  province,  or 
Coronado's  Tiguex.  Here  the  friars  remained  while 
the  soldiers  made  all  or  part  of  their  exploring  trips ; 
and  here  they  were  finally  left  with  their  Indian 
attendants  and  the  mestizo,  by  Chamuscado  and  his 
men,  who  set  out  on  their  return  in  December  or 

^Baimndo  and  Escalante  in  their  RelacUm  state  that  from  S.  Bartolom^ 
liiey  travelled  31  days  among  tribes  of  wild  Ind.,  then  19  days  through  a 
de»ert»  uninhabited  coontry,  and  on  Anff.  15th  foand  an  Ind.  who  told  of  a 
maixe-prodncing  people  aheatd,  the  pueblofl  beinff  recuihed  on  Aug.  21  st;  but 
Hiere  is  some  confnsion,  as  31  and  19  d.  from  tfane  6th  would  not  be  Aug. 
15th. 

^The  statement  of  B.  and  K  as  cited  in  note  4  is  that  the  Ist  pueblo  had 
45  houses,  and  half  a  league  farther  were  found  5  more  towns;  and  in  all  the 
vrorince  for  a  space  of  50 1.  there  were  61  towns  with  a  pop.  of  over  130,000. 
llie  following  is  the  narrative  of  Bnstamante  and  Gallegos:  Heard  of  many 
pueblos  on  Iwth  sides  of  the  river;  went  on  up  the  river,  visiting  manv  and 
seecDg  more;  reached  a  province  of  different  language  and  dress;  and  still 
another  with  better  houses,  a  good  descrip.  of  the  towns  being  given.  (This 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  Tigua  prov.,  or  Coronado's  Tiguex.)  Then 
they  left  the  river,  but  still  went  N.  one  day  to  a  large  pueblo  of  400  or  500 
booses  of  4  or  5  stories,  which  they  called  Tlascala  (possibly  Cia);  and  heard 
of  a  large  settlement  10  d.  farther  K. ;  but  turned  back,  and  from  one  of  the 
pueblos  previously  visited  and  named  Castildavid  crossed  the  river  to  the 
I.  (?.i,  and  by  a  small  branch  river  went  to  3  fine  pueblos,  where  they 
beard  of  II  more  of  a  different  nation  farther  up  not  visited,  this  vallev  (not 
ekar  if  it  was  the  one  with  3  or  that  with  11)  being  named  Valleviciosa. 
Ilien  they  went  30 1.  in  dif.  directions  in  quest  of  buffalo,  finding  many,  es- 
pecially at  certain  springs  and  plains  which  they  called  Llanos  de  S.  Fran- 
cisoo  y  Agaas  Zarcas;  saw  also  a  rancherfa  of  wild  Ind.  with  dop  carrying 
Iwdeos.  Thence  they  returned  to  the  pueblo  (one  of  the  3),  and  from  that 
point  went  down  the  river  to  a  pueblo  called  Puaray,  or  Puara  (near  Tiguex). 
aiae  they  heard  of  a  valley  of  Came  in  the  s.,  which  they  visited,  finding  6 
poeiilos  oi  a  diU  nation,  hearing  also  of  a  valley  of  Asay,  or  O^ay,  with  5 
poehios  and  mach  cotton,  but  the  snow  prevented  their  going  farther.  Back 
>t  Poaray  they  went  14  1.  across  the  Sierra  Morena  to  visit  some  fine  salinas, 
irhere  they  obtained  upecimens  of  salt  for  Mexico,  and  where  they  saw  and 
Iwni  of  other  towns.  Boturninff  again  to  Puaray,  where  the  friars  had 
isnained,  Chamas^do  and  his  soloiera  started  back  for  S.  Bartolome. 
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January.  The  natives  had  been  everywhere  friendly, 
and  no  trouble  was  anticipated;  or  at  least  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  missionaries  objected  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  escort 

On  his  return  to  San  Bartolom^,  Chamuscado  and 
some  of  his  men  started  for  Mexico  to  report,  particu- 
larly on  some  mining  prospects  they  had  found  in  the 
far  north;  but  the  leader  died  on  the  way.  In  May 
1582  the  testimony  of  two  of  the  men  was  taken  before 
the  viceroy,  and  this,  as  supplemented  by  other  evi- 
dence a  little  later,  constitutes  our  best  authority  on 
the  expedition  of  Padre  Rodriguez.^  This  supple- 
mentary investigation  was  occasioned  by  rumors  that 
the  friars  left  in  the  north  had  been  killed;  and  Bar- 
rundo,  one  of  Chamuscado's  men,  testified  that  among 
the  southern  Indians  who  had  voluntarily  remained 
at  Fuaray  were  three  named  Andrds,  Francisco,  and 
Grer6nimo,  the  latter  a  servant  of  the  witness.  Fran- 
cisco had  made  his  appearance  at  San  Bartolom^,  and 
had  stated  that  Padre  Lopez,  the  guardian  or  chief  of 
the  friars,  had  been  killed  by  the  natives  of  Puaray, 
whereupon  the  three  Indians  had  taken  fiight,  belie v- 

*  {Ifuevo  Mexico),  Testimonio  dado  en  Mijieo  Bobre  e/  DeaciArindeiUo  de  daa- 
derUas  kgaas  adelanU  dt  las  mmas  de  Santa  Bdrifola,  gobemackm  de  Diego  de 
Ibarra;  cuyo  descubrimierUo  ae  heo  en  vhtud  de  deria  lioenda  aue  pidid  Fr,  AguS' 
tin  Rodriguez  y  oiroe  religioeos  Frandeeanos.  Aoompai/ian  retadonea  de  eeU  dee" 
cubrimiento  y  otroe  documenioe.  A  floe  1689^.  In  Pacheco,  Doc.,  xv.  80-150. 
First  we  have  the  teetimony  of  BoBtamante  and  Q&UeaoB,  nven  May  16th, 
the  day  alter  their  arrival,  pp.  80-95;  2d,  testimony  of  Heni.^amindo,  taken 
Oct.  20th,  pp.  95-7;  3d,  report  of  the  viceroy  to  king,  Nov.  Ist,  with  other 
correap.  of  later  date,  ^p.  97-101;  4th,  E«pdo,  Beladon,  as  noted  elsewhere, 
indading  a  brief  preliminary  account  of  Rodrigaea*  trip,  pp.  101-26;  5th,  an 
undated  r^um€  of  the  K.  Mex.  expeditions,  incladinff  tnose  of  Rodriguez  and 
Espejo,  by  Francisco  Dias  de  Vargas,  pp.  126-37;  6th,  views  of  Ro|(mgo  Rio 
deXosa  on  the  preparations  necessary  for  a  new  entrada,  resulting  in  that  of 
iEspejo,  pp.  137-46;  7th  {EaealatUe  and  Bammdo),  Belaehn  Breve  y  verdadera 
del  deacuMmiaUo  del  Nuevo  Mexico,  a  statement  by  two  of  Chamuaoado's  men. 
made  after  the  return  of  part  of  Espejo's  force,  pp.  146-50.  (Also  given  in 
Cartas  de  Jmdias,  230-3.)  A  repetition  of  Espejo  s  relation  foIlowB  in  another 
expediente.     For  other  authorities,  see  the  following  note. 

All  the  witnesses  speak  of  the  discovery  of  mines,  and  K  and  &,  Bel,  149, 

Sive  the  following  details:  '  Asl  mismo  descubrimos  en  la  dicha  tierra  once 
eacnbrimientos  oe  minaa  con  vetas  muy  poderosas,  todas  eUas  de  metales  de 
plata,  que  de  los  tres  dellos  se  tmxo  el  metal  6  esta  ciudad,  y  se  ditf  a  Sn 
Exocdencia;  &.  lo  mandd  ensayar  al  ensayador  de  la  casade  la  mciftda^  el  coal 
los  ensayd  y  les  halld,  al  un  metal  d^os  6  la  mitad  de  plata;  al  otro  halld  A 
▼einte  maroos  por  quintal,  y  al  otro  cinoo  maroos.' 
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iog  from  the  tumult  they  heard  that  Kodriguez  and 
Santa  Maria  were  also  killed.  Andres  was  killed  on 
the  return,  but  GenSnimo  was  found  in  the  Zacatecas 
mines,  and  confirmed  what  Francisco  had  said,  coming 
to  Mexico  with  the  witness,  but  subsequently  disap- 
pearing. This  may  be  regarded  as  practically  all  that 
was  ever  known  respecting  the  circumstances  of  the 
friars'  death.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  Santa 
Maria  was  the  first  to  die  inst^ul  of  Lopez,  and  that 
he  was  killed  at  some  distance  from  Puaray,  where 
the  others  met  their  fate.  Some  variations  of  the 
story,  possibly  resting  to  a  slight  extent  on  additional 
information,  are  appended.^ 

f  Espejo,  JUL,  164,  175-7  (112-16),  represents  Sta  Maria  as  the  first  yictim 
at  a  distance  from  Puaray,  and  even  states  that  he  was  killed  before  Chamas- 
cado's  departore;  bat  this  last  would  seem  unlikely,  since  it  would  involve 
the  witnesses  in  direct  falsehood.  K  may  have  confounded  C.  's  return  with 
that  of  the  8  Indians  a  little  later.  In  ffakbtyi'a  Vay.,  iii.  883,  889-90,  is 
given  a  version  of  Rodriguez'  (caUed  Ruiz,  as  already  noted)  expedition  with 
that  of  Espeio,  in  Span,  and  Engl.,  taken  from  Gonnlez  de  Mendoza's  HisL 
China,  ed.  of  Madrid,  1586,  which  I  have  not  seen.  JjBiet,  Nwus  OrU$,  803, 
took  the  account  from  the  ed.  of  1589.  I  have  the  ItaL  ed.  of  '86  and  the 
Span,  of  *96,  neither  of  whidi  contains  this  matter.  Neither  does  Brunet  or 
any  other  bibliographer  that  I  have  consulted  note  any  such  difference  in  edi- 
tions; though  of  course  I  do  not  doubt  that  such  a  curious  difference  exists. 
This  version  is  the  one  followed  by  most  modem  writers,  as  WhippU,  in  Pac, 
R,  R,  Bepia,  iii.  113-15.  It  is  given  substantially  in  MantanuSf  N,  Weerdd, 
215-16;  and  Dapper,  If.  WeU,  242-3;  OgHbi/'e  Amer,,  292-5;  Holmea*  Annala 
qfAmer.,  i.  95. 

P.  Z&rate  de  Salmeron,  Rdackmu,  9-10,  and  P.  Kiel,  Apunt,,  87-8,  fol- 
lowed by  Davis,  SpauL  Conq.,  234-9,  Prince,  BisL  8k,,  149-52,  and  others, 
tell  us  iSiat  at  Puara  (located  by  Davis  8  miles  above  Alburquerque)  the 
soldiers  refused  to  go  oo,  and  in  spite  of  the  friars'  persuasions  abandoned 
them  and  returned  to  the  south.  The  padres  went  on  to  Galisteo,  of  the 
Tanoe  nation,  where  P.  Sta  Maria  volunteered  to  go  on  to  Mexico  for  a  mis- 
sionary reinforcement,  while  the  others  return^  to  Puara.  Sta  Bfaria 
crossed  the  Sandfa  Mts,  and  on  the  3d  day  at  S.  Pablo  (S.  Pedro  ace.  to  Niel, 
perhaps  S.  Pedro  y  S.  Pablo),  of  the  Teguas  (Tiguas)  nation,  when  he  stopped 
to  rest  nnder  a  tree,  the  natives  killed  him  and  burned  his  remains.  After  a 
season  of  spiritual  prosperity  at  Puara,  P.  Lopez,  while  engaged  in  his  devo- 
tions about  a  league  from  the  pueblo,  was  killed  by  an  Ind.,  and  his  body 
was  brought  for  burial  to  the  town.  P.  Ruiz  (Rodriguez)  was  now  alone,  but 
even  the  protection  of  the  Tiffua  chief,  who  removed  him  to  Santiago  a  league 
and  a  half  up  the  river,  coula  not  save  his  life;  and  his  dead  body  was  soon 
thrown  into  the  river.  The  remains  of  Lopez  were  disinterred  in  1614,  and 
reburied  in  the  church  at  Sandfa.  Of  course  the  statements  of  Salmeron  and 
Niel  command  respect,  even  tiiouffh  tiie  source  of  their  information  is  not 
definitely  known.  Davis  seems  to  have  translated  Salmeron's  text — ^which  on 
p.  278  he  says  he  was  unable  to  find — ^without  knowing  it,  having  probably 
seen  a  MS.  copy  whidi  he  may  have  mistaken  for  an  original  doc.  in  the 
aicbtves. 

Torqoemada'g  Ternoii,  Manarq.  IncL,  iiL  469,  626-8,  is  amilar  to  that  just 
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It  seemed  to  the  viceroy  and  his  advisers  in  Mex- 
ico altogether  proper  and  even  necessary  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  not  only  to  ascertam  the  fate  of 
the  two  friars,  and  succor  them  if  still  alive,  but  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  Chamuscado's  reports  respect- 
ing silver  mines,  and  the  general  desirabili^  of  the 
northern  province  for  Spanish  occupation,  feut  long 
before  the  red-tape  processes  in  vogue  at  the  capital 
could  be  concluded,  the  expediente  completed,  the 
king  consulted,  and  any  practical  result  reached,  a 
new  expedition  was  planned  and  carried  out  indepen- 
dently of  the  national  authorities. 

The  Franciscans  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  were  naturally 
much  troubled  about  the  fate  of  Padre  Rodriguez  and 
his  companion,  after  the  return  of  their  native  attend- 
ants with  reports  that  one  of  the  three  friars  had  been 
killed;  and  Padre  Bernardino  Beltran  was  eager  to 
represent  his  order  in  a  new  entrada.  Don  Antonio 
Espejo,  a  rich  citizen  of  Mexico  who  chanced  to  be 
sojourning  temporarily  at  the  Santa  Barbara  mines, 
and  who  had  a  taste  for  adventure,  was  willing  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  and  serve  as  com- 
mander. There  was  no  time  to  consult  the  viceroy, 
but  the  alcalde  mayor  of  Cuatro  Cidnegas  took  it  upon 

noticed.  He  gives  some  biographic  matter  about  the  three  martyrs.  Rodi- 
guez  was  a  lay  friar,  a  native  of  Niebla  in  Spain,  who  had  penetrated  some 
distance  northward  before  he  went  to  Mex.  to  get  a  license  for  the  expedition. 
Lopez  was  an  Andalusian,  and  superior  of  the  band.  Sta  Maria  was  a  Cata- 
lan, versed  in  astrology,  which  peculiarity  led  him  to  try  a  new  route  of  re- 
turn. The  friars  went  on  150  L  after  the  soldiers  left  them,  to  N.  Mex. — so 
named  by  this  party.  His  meaning  is  perhaps  that  the  escort  turned  back 
somewhere  in  the  £1  Paso  region,  and  did  not  reach  the  pueblos.  This  author 
is  followed  literally  or  in  substance  by  Vetancur,  Cron.t  95;  /<i.,  Menoloffio, 
67-3,  130;  Mendleta,  Hittt,  EcUs.,  T&l-o\  an  I  Fernandez,  HvA.  JUclea.,  57-8. 
Arlegui,  Chiron,  de  Zac,  227-32,  gives  a  similar  version,  but  tells  us  that  the 
soldiers  turned  back  at  S.  Bartolome,  and  the  friars  kept  cm  to  a  spring  called 
Sta  Maria  de  las  Canetas  (in  northern  Chihuahua),  where  two  were  killed, 
after  the  other  had  started  to  return,  by  a  tribe  hostile  to  the  one  with  whom 
they  worked.  Aparicio,  Conventos;  281,  makes  the  date  1551,  and  the  distance 
to  the  Timias  400  1.  Mota  Padilla,  Conq.  N,  Qal,  167-9,  tells  na  they  went 
beyond  the  Tiguas  and  were  killed  in  the  prov.  of  Marata!  Al^re,  Hist, 
Comp.  Jems,  i.  32&-7,  seems  to  have  no  idea  that  they  went  so  far  north  as 
N.  Hex.  Alcedo»  Vice,  iii.  183-4,  implies  that  Buis  accompanied  Espejo. 
Villagrii,  Hist.  N,  Mex.,  35,  gives  a  poetical  version,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
names  the  members  of  Chamuscado's  party.  See  also  CallCf  NotidcM,  101-2; 
JSalczar,  Monarquia  de  Espaha,  ii.  258-9;  Frejea,  Hist.  Breve,  145;  Pino,  jV. 
Mex,,  5;  St  Frcmds'  Life,  575. 
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himself  to  issue  the  needed  license  and  commission; 
fourteen  soldiers  volunteered  for  the  service;®  a  num- 
ber of  native  servajits  were  obtained ;  Espejo  fitted 
out  the  party  with  the  necessary  arms  and  supplies, 
including  115  horses  and  mules;  and  the  start  was 
made  from  San  Bartolomd  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1582.  The  route  as  before  was  down  the  Rio  Conch os 
to  the  junction  of  the  Bravo,  a  distance  of  59  leagues, 
accomplished  in  fifteen  days,  as  is  somewhat  vaguely 
indicated  in  the  narrative.®     On  the  way  Espejo  found 

'The  soldiers  were  Juan  Lopez  de  Ibarra,  Diego  Perez  de  Lujan,  Gaspar 
de  Lujan,  Cristobal  Sanchez,  Gregorio  Hernandez,  Juan  Hernandez,  Miguel 
Sanchez  Valenciauo,  with  wife  and  two  sons,  Lizaro  Sanchez  and  Miguel  San- 
chez Nevado,  Pedro  Hernandez  de  Almansa,  Francisco  Barreto  (Barrero  or 
Barroto),  Bernardo  de  Luna  (or  Cuna),  Juan  de  Frias,  and  Alonso  Miranda. 
The  Hakbtyi  version  does  not  give  the  force.  Aparicio  says  there  were  100 
horsemen.  Vargas,  131-2,  says  there  were  17  men  and  a  woman;  and  he 
names  the  padre  redro  de  Heredia.  Espejo,  himself,  in  one  letter,  Expedtente, 
151,  says  he  had  15  men.  Arlegui  and  Mota  PadiUa  tell  us  there  were  two 
friars,  the  latter  naming  the  2d  Juan  de  la  Cruz. 

^E^pefo^  Reladon  del  Viage  que  yo  A  nionio  Espejo,  dudadano  de  la  cwdad  de 
Jl^xko,  naiureU  de  la  ehidad  de  Cdrdoba,  hae  con  ccUorce  aoldadosy  un  reUgioso 
de  la  orden  de  San  FrancUoo,  d  las  wovinaas  y  poblaehnea  de  la  Nueva  Mixioo, 
d  quien pwte  por  nombrt  la  Nueva  Andahida,  d  contemplachn  de  mi  patria,  en 
Jin  del  afio  158S,  in  N,  Mex.  TesUm.^  101-26;  repeated  with  a  few  verbal 
variations  on  pp.  163  et  seq.  of  the  same  voL  Pacheco,  Doc.,  xv.  This  is  of 
course  the  best  authority  for  the  expedition,  being  written  at  S.  Bartolom^  in 
Oct.  1583,  just  after  the  author's  return.  There  are  also  some  items  of  infor- 
mation in  Espejo's  letters  and  other  doc.,  in  the  iST.  Mex,  Teatim.,  and  Espejo, 
ExpedietUet  in  tiie  same  vol. 

The  best  known  authority,  and  indeed  in  substance  the  only  one  consulted 
by  modem  writers,  is  that  in  HaMttyi^s  Voy.,  iii.  383-96,  in  Spanish  and  Enff- 
lish,  under  the  following  title:  El  Viaie  que  hho  AnUmio  de  Efq)eio  en  el  anno  de 
oehenta  y  tree;  el  qual  con  sub  companneros  desubiieron  vna  iierra  en  que  hailaron 
quinze  Prouindas  todas  Uenas  de  pueblos,  y  de  cams  de  quatro  y  dnco  altos,  d 
quien puskron por nombre  El nueuo Mexico,  porparecerse en  muchas cosas  aX  viejo, 
etc.,  taken  from  Gtmzalez  Mendoza's  Hisl.  China,  as  mentioned  in  note  7  of 
this  chap.  This  narrative,  written  in  the  third  person,  is  in  parts  identical 
with  the  Reladon,  but  in  other  parts  differs  widely;  and  it  does  not  appear  on 
what  the  variations  rest.  The  original  Reladon  clears  up  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties found  in  connection  with  the  Viaje,  but  also  creates  some  new  ones.  I 
shall  follow  the  former,  but  indicate  the  principal  variations  in  my  notes. 

Salmeron,  Rdadones,  11,  Kiel,  Apuntadanea,  88,  and  Villagri,  HisL  N, 
Ilex.,  35,  barely  mention  Espejo's  entrada;  Davis,  Spaiu  Conn.,  240-61,  fol- 
lows mainly  Hakluyt's  translation,  introducing  a  few  verbal  and  other  changes 
from  a  source  not  mentioned,  some  of  them  being  evidently  errors;  and  noth- 
ing is  added  to  the  Haklinrt  version  by  atay  of  the  following:  Torquemada, 
Monarq.  Ind.,  m,  359;  Mendieta,  HisL  Ecks.,  400-1;  Descrip.  de  America, 
113-16;  MorelU,  Fast.  Nov.  Orbis,  28;  Purcfias  las  Pilgrimes,  iv.  1561-2;  Ale- 
gre.  Hist.  Comp.  J.,  i  327;  CdOe,  NoUdas,  102;  Aparicio,  Conventos,  281-2; 
Mota  PadiUa,  Conq.  N.  Oal.,  167-9;  Laet,  Nov.  Orbis,  309-14;  Monianus,  N. 
Weereld,  243-6;  Ootf/riedt,  N.  WeU,  561-5;  Otermm,  in  N.  Mex.  Doc.,  ii.  1135- 
43;  Prince's  Mist.  Sk.,  15^-60;  WhippU,  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Repts.  iiL  113-15; 
jBraekenridge*s  Early  Discov.,  17-21;  Ariz.  Mist.  (JBlliott),  43:  Minion's  Mand- 
book,  387-a 

Hist.  Abiz.  and  K.  Mix.   6 
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silver  prospects,  and  passed  through  the  country  of 
the  Conchos,  Pazaguates,  and  Tobosos  successively, 
all  being  friendly,  though  the  Tobosos — ^in  later  years 
rivalling  the  Apaches  in  their  savage  raids — at  first 
fled,  because,  as  they  said,  they  had  formerly  been  ill 
treated  by  a  party  of  Spaniards. 

About  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  and  extending 
twelve  days*  journey  up  the  Rio  Grande,  were  the 
Jumanas — ^the  name  being  written  also  Jumanos  and 
Humanos — or  Patarabueyes,  who  like  the  Tobosos 
were  hostile  at  first,  attacking  the  camp  at  night,  kill- 
ing a  few  horses,  and  fleeing  to  the  mountains;  but 
like  the  rest  they  finally  listened  to  explanations,  gave 
and  took  gifts,  furnished  guides  and  escorts,  and  be- 
came altogether  friendly.  These  Jumanas  in  several 
respects  were  superior  to  the  southern  tribes,  and 
especially  in  their  buildings,  many  of  which  were  flat- 
roofed,  and  probably  built  of  stone  or  adobes,^^  being 
doubtless  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  "fixed  dwellings  of  civili- 
zation;" for  indeed,  these  natives  had  a  smattering  of 
Christianity,  obtained,  as  they  explained,  from  "three 
christians  and  a  negro"  who  had  passed  that  way  in 
former  years. ^^ 

From  the  Jumana  province,  which  must  have  ter- 
minated I  think  some  distance  below  the  modem 
boundary  of  New  Mexico,  the  Spaniards  went  on  up 
the  river,  but  nothing  definite  is  recorded  of  time  or 
distance.  Two  populous  provinces  of  inferior  but 
friendly  natives  were  traversed,  eight  days'  journey 
apart,  about  which  little  could  be  learned  for  want  of 
an  interpreter,  not  even  the  names  of  these  nations.  In 
the  first  the  people  had  some  cotton  cloth  and  feather- 
work,  which  they  were  understood  to  have  obtained 
by  bartering  buffalo  and  deer  skins  with  a  western 

^* '  Oasas  de  Azotea,  bajas  j  con  buena  traza  de  pueblos. '  The  Haklu^  ver- 
flion  has  it  de  calicantOf  that  is,  of  masonry,  but  this  is  not  in  the  originaL 
Many  of  the  dwellings,  however,  were  mere  straw  huts.  There  were  6 
towns  and  10,000  inhabitants. 

^^  See  p.  18  of  this  voL  This  is  almost  poaiiive  proof  that  Qabe»  de  Vaca 
<did  not  enter  N.  Hex. 
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people ;  and  they  also  on  being  shown  samples  of  silver 
indicated  that  plenty  of  that  metal  could  be  found  five 
days  westward.  In  the  second  province,  where  the 
rancherfas  were  near  lagoons  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte — ^so  called  here  probably  for  the  first  time — 
was  found  a  Concho  who  told  of  a  large  lake  fifteen 
days  westward,  on  the  borders  of  which  were  many 
towns  of  houses  several  stories  high.^  He  offered 
to  guide  the  Spaniards  thither,  but  their  duty  called 
them  to  the  north. 

Still  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  through  for- 
ests of  mezquite,  pine,  cottonwood,  and  other  trees, 
journeyed  Espejo's  company  for  fifteen  days,  or  80 
leagues,  without  meeting  any  inhabitants ;  and  then, 
twelve  leagues  beyond  a  rancherfa  of  straw  huts,  they 
reached  the  first  group,  or  province,  of  the  pueblos, 
where  the  houses  were  from  two  to  four  stories  high, 
and  where  ten  towns  were  visited  on  both  banks  of 
the  river  in  two  days' journey,  and  apparently  others 
were  seen  in  the  distance,  all  containing  a  population 
of  some  12,000  friendly  natives,  whose  manners  and 
customs  are  described  with  tolerable  accuracy.  This 
southernmost  group  must  be  identified  with  those 
visited  by  Coronado  and  Rodriguez,  beginning  appar- 
ently in  the  region  of  latitude  34°,  and  certainly  be- 
tween Fra  Cristobal  and  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco.^* 

Half  a  league  beyond  the  limits  of  this  first  district 
they  entered  another,  that  of  the  Tiguas,  or  Coro- 
nado's  Tiguex,  and  soon  came  to  the  pueblo  of  Puara — 
also  written  Puala,  Pualas,  and  Poala — near  the  site  of 
the  modem  Bernalillo,  as  we  have  seen,  and  one  of  1 6 
towns  constituting  the  province.     It  was  at  Puara,  as 

^'It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  tibe  possible  meaniiig  of  these  reports.  There 
was  no  such  lake  with  its  towns,  nmess  possibly  the  reference  was  to  Laguna 
and  its  adjoininff  gronp  in  the  N.  w.^ which  group  almost  certainly  was  not 
in  existence  at  wat  time. 

^  Davis  and  Prince  lihink  it  was  in  the  resion  of  Isleta;  and  indeed,  the  two 
days'  jonmey  from  Sooorro  might  well  include  Isleta,  or  Coronado's  Tutahaco* 
In  the  N.  Jf«9c,  Traahdo  de  Pos,  116,  the  southernmost  pueblo  is  named  Tre- 
naquiL  Hie  4  days  spent  in  this  prov.  may  or  may  not  have  iacluded  the  two 
days  mentioned  u  the  extent  of  the  prov. 
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».,  n'ow  definitely  «oertoi.ed,  that  p«lre»  Eodrigue. 
and  Lopez  with  their  attendants  had  been  killed  ;^^  and 
the  natives,  fearing  that  vengeance  was  Espejo's  object, 
fled  to  the  mountains,  and  nothing  could  induce  them  to 
return ;  but  fortunately  they  left  in  the  towns— or  pos- 
sibly the  town,  for  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  any  but 
Puara  was  abandoned — a  plentiful  store  of  food.^  Not 
only  was  information  here  obtained  about  the  friars, 
but,  writes  Espejo,  "we  found  very  truthful  statements 
that  Francisco  v  asquez  Coronado  was  in  this  province, 
and  that  they  killed  here  nine  of  his  soldiers  and  forty 
horses,  and  that  for  that  reason  he  had  destroyed  a 
pueblo  of  the  province ;  and  of  this  the  natives  of  these 
pueblos  gave  us  an  account."  This  clear  statement, 
omitted  in  the  Hakluyt  version  of  the  narrative  hith- 
erto followed,  would  have  saved  Gallatin,  Davis,  and 
others  from  the  error  of  locating  Coronado's  Tiguex 
on  the  Rio  Puerco, 

The  main  object  of  the  entrada  had  now  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  return  was  talked  of;  but  it 
seemed  to  the  leader  that  as  there  were  reports  of 
other  friendly  provinces  farther  on,  especially  in  the 
east  and  not  far  oflF,  the  opportunity  was  good  to  do 
his  Majesty  good  service  at  comparatively  slight  cost 
by  additional  exploration;  and  this  view,  being  dis- 
cussed in  council  at  Puara,  was  approved  by  Padre 
Beltran  and  the  rest.  Accordingly,  with  two  com- 
panions, the  captain  went  in  two  da.ys  eastward  to«a 
province  of  the  Maguas,  or  Magrias,  on  the  borders 
of  the  buffalo  plains,  where  he  found  eleven  pueblos 
of  some  40,000  inhabitants,  and  where,  as  he  learned. 
Padre  Santa  Marfa  had  been  killed.  It  was  a  country 
of  pine  woods,  without  running  streams,  and  with 
good  indications  of  metals  in  the  mountains  on  the 

^*  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  remains  were  found  as  Daris  states. 

'^Salmeron,  ^eL,  11,  says  the  town  was  sacked  by  Espejo  in  Tengeance; 
Niel,  ApanLt  88^  that  the  ffuilty  ones  were  brousht  to  instice;  and  ^le^pii, 
Cron.  Zac,,  221,  that  several  thousand  Ind.  were  killed;  but  nothing  of  tins  is 
in  the  ori^nal,  and  it  is  improbable,  considering  £.  's  small  f oroe  and  his  am- 
bitious views  for  the  future.  Yet  it  is  stated  by  Zaldfvar,  in  N,  Mtx. 
Memoria!,  that  £.  on  his  return  burned  Puara  and  garroted  16  Ind. 


way." 
Norte. 
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TheDce   lie  returned  to  Puara  on  the  Rio  del 


The  next  move,  and  of  the  whole  company,  was  one 
da/s  journey  of  about  six  leagues  up  the  river  to  the 
province  of  the    Quires,  or  Coronado's  Quirix,  with 


Ewuo  iH  Nbw  Mexico. 


its  five  pueblos,  and  15,000  people,  where  the  stran- 
gers were  given  a  most  friendly  reception,  and  where 
observations  showed  a  latitude  of  37°  30',  at  least  two 
degrees  too  far  north.     Then  they  went  two  days,  or 

"JaSfprfo,  Sxped.,  158,  thepror.  of  MgigriM  is  uid  to  adjoin  (hat  of  tho 
Iigiuu  on  tfie  K.  E.  Thus  it  vroold  ■eem  to  Have  been  in  the  Galisteo  regioa 
thMigli  I  know  of  no  mins  to  indicate  to  largo  a  prov. ,  and  some  other  difiicul- 
tiei  *Tii  appear  in  connection  with  Uter  waodenngs.  Davis  and  Prince,  tnig- 
W  probaUy  by  the  word  dboU  ('eata  provincia  confina  oon  las  vaca«  que 
QaauQ  de  CiTou')  or  *  bufialoi'Tepresent  this  eiped,  as  having  bean  directed  to 
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some  14  leagues,  to  a  province  of  the  Punames — ^also 
written  Pumaines  and  Cunames — with  five  towns, 
the  capital  being  Sia,  or  Siay,  of  eight  plazas,  and 
houses  plastered  and  painted.  This  pueblo  was  on  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  flowing  from  the 
north;  but  clearly  the  distance  is  much  exaggerated 
if  it  is  to  be  in  any  way  identified  with  the  Cia  of 
modem  times.^^  The  next  province,  six  leagues  to 
the  north-west,  and  doubtless  up  the  branch  river,  was 
that  of  the  Emexes — Emeges  or  Amejes — clearly 
that  of  Jemes,  with  seven  pueblos  and  some  30,000 
souls,  one  of  the  towns,  a  large  one  in  the  mountains, 
not  being  visited.  From  Jemes  Espejo  gives  his 
course  as  to  the  west  for  15  leagues — really  over  20 
leagues  south-west — to  Acoma,  on  a  penol  50  yards 
high,  accessible  only  by  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 
Its  population  was  estimated  at  over  6,000.^®  The 
next  stage  of  the  journey  was  four  days,  or  24  leagues, 
westward  to  Zufii,  or  Cfbola,^**  with  its  six  pueblos, 
and  over  20,000  people. 

At  Zuni  the  Spaniards  found,  not  only  crosses 
standing  near  the  towns,  but  three  christian  Indians 
still  living,  who  had  come  with  Coronado  40  years 
before.  These  were  Andres,  Gaspar,  and  Anton, 
natives  of  Culiacan,  Mexico,  and  Guadalajara,  respect- 

^^  There  were  over  20,000  inhftb.  in  the  province;  mines  were  reported  in 
the  sierra,  and  even  rich  ores  were  shown.  In  the  Hakluyt  versicm  the 
pueblo  is  called  Cia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  general  identity  of  thia 
region  with  the  valley  of  Cia  and  Jemes,  thongh  besides  Espejo's  careless 
distances,  both  pueblo  sites  have  probably  been  changed  in  later  times. 

*^  Ace.  to  N.  Mex.f  Memorial,  206-7,  crosses  were  found  here  as  at  other 
points  in  the  west.  Espejo  tells  us  that  the  Acomans  had  their  cultivated  and 
irrigated  fields  2  1.  from  the  peftol,  where  the  stream  was  dammed.  The 
mountain  tribes  are  numerous  and  warlike;  they  are  called  Querechos  (the 
name,  it  will  be  noted,  that  Coronado  applies  to  a  nation  on  the  eastern  plains), 
and  work  for  the  pueblo,  besides  bringing  salt,  ga^me,  and  skins  to  trade  for 
cotton  and  other  sirticles.  It  is  noticeable  that  Espejo  elsewhere,  Mexpediewie, 
157,  puts  Acoma  n.  w.  of  Quires.  Here,  as  in  other  earlier  narratives,  it 
woula  be  more  convenient  to  locate  Acoma  farther  north  than  the  peftol 
pueblo  of  later  years. 

^*The  Hakluyt  version  has  it,  'que'se  nombra  en  lenffua  de  loe  naturales 
Zuny,  y  la  llaman  los  Espanuoles  Cibola;'  but  the  original  reads,  'que  la  pro- 
vincia  llaman  Zuni,  y  por  otro  nombre  Cil>ola,'  or  in  the  other  copy,  *  v  le 
llaman  Am€  (or  Ami)  y  por  otro  nOmbre  Cibola. '  One  of  the  6  pueblos  is  called 
Aqnico,  p.  118. 
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ively;  and  they  told  of  the  explorations  in  the  west 
made  by  Coronado's  captains,  Don  Pedro  de  Tobar 
being  named.  What  was  still  more  interesting,  they 
asserted  that  60  days'  journey  in  the  west,  far  beyond 
where  Coronado's  men  had  been  forced  to  turn  back 
for  want  of  water,  there  was  a  great  lake  with  many 
settlements  on  its  banks,  where  the  people  had  gold 
in  abundance,  wearing  that  metal  in  the  form  of 
bracelets  and  ear-rings.  This  fabulous  lake,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  destined  to  play  an  important  r61e  in 
annals  of  the  Northern  Mystery.  Here  at  Zuni, 
Padre  Beltran  and  four  or  five  of  the  soldiers  an- 
nounced their  desire  to  return  to  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
believing  it  useless  to  search  for  gold  and  silver  where 
Coronado  had  failed  to  find  them,  and  also  that  their 
force  was  too  small  for  a  further  advance.  These 
men  were  accordingly  left  at  Zufii  with  permission  to 
return ;  but  the  leader  resolved  to  visit  another  prov- 
ince reported  to  be  not  far  distant. 

With  nine  soldiers,  the  three  Mexican  Indians,  and 
150  friendly  Clbolans,  Espejo  marched  westward  from 
Zuni,  and  in  a  journey  of  four  days,  or  28  leagues, 
reached  the  province  of  Mohoce,  or  Mohace,  with  five 
large  pueblos  and  over  50,000  inhabitants.  One  of 
the  towns  was  Aguato,  or  Zaguato.*"  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Mohoce  province  was  identical 
with  the  Moqui  towns.  The  people,  though  they 
sent  messengers  to  warn  the  strangers  not  to  approach 
on  pain  of  death,  were. easily  convinced  of  the  visitor's 
fnendlv  intentions,  and  gave  them  a  most  enthusias- 
tic welcome,  loading  them  with  cotton  mantas  and 
food,  besides  delighting  their  ears  with  confirmation 
of  the  tales  respecting  wealth  in  the  far  west.  The 
horses  inspired  more  fear  than  the  men,  and  Espejo 
humored  the  terror  of  the  natives  by  admitting  the 
animals'  ferocity,  thus  inducing  the  chief  to  build  a 

*The  name  Mohooe,  Bnggestive  of  Moqnl,  ia  not  ffiven  in  the  Hakluyt 
venioo,  only  the  pueblo  Zagnato  being  named.  In  the  later  N.  Mex.,  Afemo- 
rial,  206-7,  the  following  puebloe,  in  connection  with  £.'«  trip,  are  named 
a*  being  apparently  in  me  westeni  region:  Deziaquabos,  Gaspe,  Comupavi, 
Majanani,  and  Olalla. 
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kind  of  stone  fort  to  hold  the  monsters — a  fort  which, 
in  case  of  trouble,  might  be  useful  to  the  small  Span- 
ish force.  Hakluyt  notes  this  as  ''a  witty  policie  to 
be  used  by  the  English  in  like  cases."  Here  they 
remained  six  days,  visiting;  all  the  pueblos,  and  be- 
coming so  firmly  convinced  of  the  natives'  friendship 
that  the  leader  left  in  the  province  five  of  his  men  to 
return  to  Zuii  with  the  luggage. 

With  four  of  his  soldiers  and  some  Moqui  guides, 
Espejo  set  out  to  find  rich  mines  reported  in  the  west; 
and  after  a  journey  of  45  leagues  over  a  mountainous 
country  he  found  the  mines,  and  with  his  own  hands 
obtained  rich  samples  of  silver  ore.  On  the  streams 
he  found  large  quantities  of  wild  grapes,  walnut-trees, 
flax,  magueyes,  and  Indian  figs.  Several  settlements 
of  mountain  tribes  were  visited,  where  the  people 
raised  maize  and  were  uniformly  friendly.  These 
natives  also  told  of  a  great  river  beyond  the  moun- 
tains— clearly  the  Colorado;  and  drew  liberally  on 
their  imagination  for  the  additional  information  that 
the  river  was  eight  leagues  wide,  with  great  towns  on 
its  banks,  in  comparison  with  which  towns  all  the  other 
provinces  were  nothing.  The  river  flowed  into  the 
north  sea,  and  the  natives  used  canoes  to  cross  it. 
From  the  mines  the  explorers  returned  by  a  more 
direct  route  of  60  leagues  to  Zuni.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Coronado  had  reached  the  Colorado  by  a 
westerly  or  north-west wardly  course  from  Moqui;  and 
it  is  probable  that  Espejo's  route  was  rather  to  the 
south-west,  as  he  only  heard  of  the  great  river  beyond 
the  mountains.  Taking  his  distances  of  45  leagues 
from  Moqui  and  60  leagues  from  Zuni,  we  might 
locate  his  mine  in  the  region  of  Bill  Williams  Moun- 
tain 40  or  50  miles  north  of  Prescott.  The  record 
hardly  justifies  any  more  definite  location.*^ 

^^The  Hakluyt  version  speaks  more  definitely  of  'dos  rios  razdnables,'  on 
the  banks  of  which  was  found  flax,  etc.  bne  of  these  streams  was  doubtless 
the  Colorado  Chiquito,  sometimes  called  Rio  de  Lino  from  the  flax.  Davis 
on  his  map  locates  the  mines  in  about  lat.  36%  long.  112°,  or  considerably  far- 
ther north  than  the  site  I  have  indicated;  but  between  the  two  I  venture  no 
positive  opinion,  the  data  being  too  meagre.  The  origin  of  Da\is'  name 
Tttbirans,  applied  to  the  western  tribes,  I  do  not  know. 
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Back  at  Zuni   Espejo  found  not  only  the  five  men 
he  had  left  at  Moqui,  but  Padre  Beltran  and  his  com- 
panions, who  had  not  yet  started  on  their  return,  but 
soon  did  so,  by  tlie  same  route,  perhaps,  that  they  had 
come,  or  more   likely  crossing  directly  from  Acoma 
south-eastward   to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thence  down 
the  river .^     The  commander  with  his  eight  remaining 
companions,  ^with   a  view  of  making  further  explora- 
tions up  the  Rio  del  Norte,  marched  in  ten  days,  or 
about  60  leagues,  to  the  Quires  province,^  and  thence 
eastward  ia  two  days,  or  12  leagues,  to  the  province 
of  the  TJbates,  or  Hubates,  with  some  20,000  people 
in  five  pueblos.      From  this  province,  having  spent 
two  days  in  visiting  some  mines,  they  went  in  one 
day  to  the  province  of  Tamos  with  its  three  large 
pueblos  and  40,000  inhabitants.    One  of  these  pueblos 
was  Cicuique,  that  is,  Pecos,  situated  half  a  league 
from  the  Rio  de  las  Vacas.     I  think  it  most  likely 
that  Espejo  on  quitting  the  Quires  went  up  the  river 
as  he  had  intended— north-east  instead  of  east,  as  his 
relation  has  it — and  that  the  Ubates  were  the  Tehua 
pueblos  north  of  Santa  F6.     The  name  Tamos,  or 
Tanos,  as  applied  to  pueblos  in  the  Galisteo  region, 
was  well  known  in  later  years;  and  Pecos  is  clearly 
indicated  by  Espejo  as  one  of  the  three  towns,  though 
we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  other  two,  as  we  were 
before  respecting  the  province  of  Maguas  between 
this  group  and  the  Tiguas." 

''In  the  statement  of  Eacalante  and  Barrondo  in  N,  Mex.  TesUm.,  148-9, 
made  before  Espejo's  retnm,  but  at  a  date  not  given,  allusion  is  made  to  the 
Ktam  of  Beltran,  leaving  EL  in  the  north.    B.  's  report,  if  he  made  any,  I  have 
not  found.    The  returning  party  at  first  consisted  of  Miguel  Sanchez  and  his 
two  sons,  Grefi[.  Hernandez,  Oris.  Sanchez,  and  Frias,  or  6  in  all,  leaving  Es- 
pejo 9  for  the  Moqui  trip;  later,  on  K's  return,  the  alferez  Gregorio  Hernan- 
dez, or  Fernandez,  is  said  to  have  joined  Beltran*s  party,  leaving  K  8  men. 
Tiure  is  some  confusion  in  these  names  and  numbers. 
'^Not  'towards '  the  Quires,  as  in  the  Hakluyt  version. 
''Bandelier,  J/isL  Inirod,,  116,  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pecos 
was  one  of  the  Ubates  towns;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  noticed  Espejo's 
direct  statement^  or  the  name  Cicuique,  not  occurring  in  the  Hakluyt  ver- 
•ion.    In  the  A.  Mex.  TUnerario^  258,  it  is  positively  stated  that  Pecos  waa 
identical  with  Espejo 's  Tamos.     Ihere  can  be  no  foundation  for  Davis'  iden- 
tification of  Tamoa  and  Taos  on  his  map. 
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The  Tanos,  unlike  the  other  nations  visited,  were 
not  friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  refusing  admission  to 
their  towns  and  furnishing  no  food.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  unwise  to  remain  longer  in  the  country  with 
so  small  a  company,  some  of  the  soldiers  being  also 
ill.  It  was  now  July  1583.  A  Pecos  Indian  was 
employed  to  show  a  shorter  route  for  departure  than 
that  by  which  they  had  entered  the  country.  In  half 
a  league  they  reached  the  Rio  de  las  Vacas,  or  Cow 
River,  later  known  as  the  Pecos;  and  down  this 
river,  seeing  many  buflfaloes  in  the  first  part  of  the 
journey,  they  travelled  120  leagues,  eastward  as  the 
narrative  has  it — but  Espejo's  directions  are  often 
inaccurate — until  they  found  three  natives  of  the 
Jumana  nation,  who  directed  them  across  to  the  Rio 
Concho  in  12  days,  or  some  40  leagues.  Thence 
Espejo  went  to  San  Bartolome,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  20th  of  September,  and  where  he  dated  his  report 
at  the  end  of  October.  Padre  Beltran  and  his  party 
had  arrived  long  before,  and  had  gone  to  Durango. 
A  map  accompanied  Espejo's  report,  but  is  not  known 
to  be  extant. 

Thus  Espejo,  a  private  citizen,  accompanied  by  only 
a  friar  and  fourteen  soldiers,  peacefully  wandering 
from  province  to  province,  had  accomplished  substan- 
tially as  great  results  as  had  Coronado  with  his  grand 
army,  his  winter's  warfare  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
his  barbarous  oppression  of  the  unoffending  natives. 
Espejo  visited  74  pueblos,  the  population  of  which, 
exclusive  of  the  Tiguas,  he  estimated  at  253,000  souls, 
doubtless  a  gross  exaggeration.  It  is  evident  also 
that  he  overrated,  from  motives  that  will  presently 
appear,  the  general  resources  and  advantages  of  the 
country  as  a  field  for  Spanish  enterprise,  x  et  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  the  truthfulness  of  his  nar- 
rative, nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in  satisfactorily 
tracing  his  route  or  identifying  most  of  the  pueblo 
groups  visited.  The  expeditions  of  Rodriguez  and 
Espejo  must   be  regarded  as  most  remarkable  ones. 
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modestly  and  accurately  recorded,  and  in  their  prac- 
tical results  vastly  more  important  than  the  earlier 
efforts  which  gave  such  fame  to  Niza  and  Coronado. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  I  have  shown  how  the 
name  Nuevo  Mexico — in  the  early  times  as  often  Nueva 
Mexico,  in  the  feminine — had  been  in  a  sense  invented 
and  held  in  readiness  for  future  grand  discoveries. 
The  application  of  the  name  to  the  country  that  was 
to  bear  it  permanently  has  been  attributed  by  good 
authorities,  early  and  modern,  both  to  Rodriguez  and 
to  Espejo,  though  the  former  really  called  it  San 
Felipe  and  the  latter  Nueva  Andalucia.  The  truth 
would  seem  to  be,  that  the  name  was  applied  in 
Mexico,  under  circumstances  not  fully  recorded,  after 
Chamuscado's  return,  and  during  Espejo's  absence. 
Its  first  occurrence,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  in  Rio  de 
Losa  s  essay  written  about  this  time.  San  Felipe  de 
Nuevo  Mexico  appears  occasionally  in  early  docu- 
ments. It  was  obviously  natural  that  such  a  name 
should  have  suggested  itself  as  appropriate  for  any 
newly  discovered  province  whose  people  and  buildings 
resembled  in  a  general  way — that  is,  in  comparison 
with  the  wild  tribes  and  their  huts — ^those  of  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico.** 

*^jSsp90,  BeL,  101,  164;  y.  Mex.  TegOmordo,  83,  90,  137,  142;  M.  Jfex., 
Memorial  204.  Name  applied  by  the  early  Span,  to  all  their  possessions 
along  the  n.  w.  coast  (!),  out  later  referred  to  the  intendency  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  CuWt^  Conq.  Col.,  28;  name  prob.  derived  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  inhab.  to  those  of  the  city  of  Mex.  and  its  environs.  Oregfjs  Com.  qf  the 
Prairies,  i.  116.  Because  of  the  great  number  of  inhab.  Arlegui,  229.  At 
first  called  Nueva  Granada  (!).  Barreiro,  Ojeada,  7;  Davis*  El  Oringo,  74. 
Bartlett,  Pers,  Narr.,  L  184,  incorrectly  says  there  was  a  mission  at  M'Paso 
before  1600.  Davis,  Bl  GringOf  79-1,  speaks  of  a  P.  Marcos  de  Niza,  not  the 
original,  but  perhaps  his  son  (!),  who  penetrated  to  Zufli  before  1598.  Hosta, 
native  governor  of  Jemes,  related  to  Simpson,  Journal,  22,  the  tradition  of  a 
priest  who  mysteriously  appeared  before  the  conquest.  His  custom  of  tak- 
mg  anything  he  wanted  at  laat  enraged  the  Ind.,  who  planned  to  kill  him; 
but  he  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  come. 
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It  was  in  November  1582,  before  anything  was 
known  in  Mexico  of  Espejo's  proposed  expedition  from 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  that  Viceroy  Coruiia  reported  to  the 
king  the  result  of  his  investigation  respecting  the  en- 
trada  and  probable  fate  of  Rodriguez  and  his  compan- 
ion friars.^  In  this  report  he  enclosed  for  the  royal 
guidance  a  communication  from  Don  Rodrigo  del  Rio 
de  Losa,  lieutenant  captain-general  of  Nueva  Galicia, 
who  had  been  consulted  as  a  man  "de  mucha  expe- 
riencia  en  entradas,"  having  served  with  Arellano  in 
Florida  and  with  Ibarra  in  Nueva  Vizcaya.  Don 
Rodrigo  wrote  on  the  supposition  that  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  were  now  hostile,  and  urged  that  a  suffi- 
cient force  should  be  sent  to  punish  the  murderers  of 
the  friars,  and  to  inspire  such  respect  for  Spanish 
arms  as  would  prevent  future  outrages  and  revolts. 
The  number  of  soldiers  should  not  be  less  than  300, 

*Nov.  1,  *82,  viceroy  to  king.  N.  Mex,  Testim,,  97-9. 

(92) 
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with  seven  mules  and  horses  for  each  man.     For  after 
the  recent  murders  had  been  avenged,  and  the  coun- 
try reduced  to  a  state  of  peace,  a  few  settlers  behig 
left,  it  should  be  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  to 
continue  its  march  across  the  buffalo  plains  to  Quivira 
and  beyond,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  north  or  south 
sea,  or  to  the  ^'strait  which  is  near  China,  in  latitude 
57*,"  the  occupation  of  which  by  the  French  or  Eng- 
lish might  thus  be  prevented.     With  this  view,  mate- 
rial for  building  two  small  ships  should  be  carried,  for 
the  crossing  of  rivers  or  straits,  or  perhaps  the  send- 
ing back   of  news   respecting  any  great  discovery. 
Details  of  the  necessary  outfit  are  suggested;  friars 
must  of  course  be  sent  with  the  explorers;  and  it 
would  be  well  to  encourage  the  officers  and  men  by 
release  from  taxation,  offers  of  titles,  and  liberal  enco- 
miendas  of  New  Mexican  Indians.'     The  result  was  a 
royal  order  of  March  1583,  in  which  the  viceroy  was 
instructed  to  make  a  contract  with  some  suitable  per- 
son to  undertake  the  expedition  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  regulations,  without  cost  to  the  royal 
treasury ;  but  the  contract  must  be  submitted  to  the 
consejo   for  approval   before   anything  was   actually 
done.* 

Then  came  Beltran  and  Espejo,  bringing  reports 
calculated  to  increase  the  growing  interest  in  New 
Mexico  and  the  regions  beyond.  The  people  were  not 
hostile,  but  well  disposed  to  welcome  Spanish  visitors ; 
the  country  in  its  climate  and  products  presented  many 
attractions  for  settlers  from  the  south;  though  the 
natives  made  no  use  of  the  precious  metals,  ores  rich 
in  silver  had  been  found  at  several  points,  and  the 
development  of  profitable  mines  might  with  confidence 
be  hoped  for.  The  spiritual  prospects  were  even  more 
briJJiant  than  the  mineral,  for  250,000  natives  of  supe- 
rior inteJIigence  were  awaiting  conversion;  and  es- 

'No  date      Bio  do  liosa  to  viceroy.  N,  Mex.  Testim,,  137-46. 
'March  29  and    April    19,  '83.  Pacheco,  Tjc.,  xv.  100;  xvi.  297.     The 
flrier  was  receired  in  Mex.  in  August. 
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pecially,  to  say  nothing  of  the  long-coveted  wealth  of 
Quivira  in  the  north-east  easily  accessible  from  New 
Mexico  as  a  base,  a  great  lake  and  broad  river,  with 
populous  towns  and  plenty  of  gold,  afforded  a  new 
incentive  to  exploring  eflfbrt  in  ttie  north-west.  And 
moreover,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  about  this  time 
that  fears  of  foreign  encroachment  in  these  regions 
were  renewed  by  the  statement  of  Padre  Diego  Mar- 
quez,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  'gente  lute* 
rana,'  and  had  been  closely  questioned  at  the  English 
court  respecting  his  knowledge  of  the  north.  This  he 
made  known  to  the  authorities  in  Mexico,  who  felt 
that  something  must  be  done  to  prevent  this  fair  land 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  impious  Lutherans/ 

The  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  king's  order  was 
Crist6bal  Martin,  a  vecino  of  Mexico,  who  in  October 
1583,  probably  with  knowledge  of  Padre  Beltran's 
return,  applied  to  the  audiencia  for  a  contract  to  under- 
take the  conquest  and  settlement  of  New  Mexico  in 
accordance  with  the  late  c^dula  and  earlier  ordinances. 
He  was  willing  to  fit  out  an  expedition  of  200  or  300 
men,  and  to  spend  $50,000  in  the  enterprise.  He 
desired  a  missionary  force  of  six  Franciscans,  besides 
two  secular  clergymen ;  and  asked  to  be  supplied  with 
certain  arms  and  ammunition ;  but  otherwise  the  en- 
trada  was  to  be  at  his  own  cost.  There  was,  however, 
nothing  small  about  Don  Crist<5bars  demands.  Though 
full  of  faith  and  loyalty,  he  could  not  afford  to  save 
souls  and  win  for  his  king  new  provinces  at  his  own 
cost  for  nothing.  He  must  have  the  position  of  cap- 
tain-general and  governor  of  the  new  reino  for  himself 
and  family  during  three  lives;  the  right  to  distribute 
as  encomiendas  to  his  men  all  the  natives  of  the  con- 
quered towns  and  provinces  for  ten  lives;  the  authority 
to  appoint  and  remove  all  officials,  and  to  grant  lands; 
a  reduction  of  the  king's  fifth  to  one  twentieth  of  the 

*  ViUagrd,  HisL  N,  Mex.y  38.  Rio  de  Loza,  139,  had  declared  the  im- 
portance of  occupying  N.  Mex.,  to  prevent  '  que  otras  naciones  de  franceses 
6  ingleses  luterauoa  no  la  ocupen. ' 
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product  of  mines  for  100  years;  the  privileges  of  hijos- 
dalgo  for  the  conquistadores  and  their  descendants; 
exemption  from  taxation  on  all  products  for  100  years; 
free  use  of  the  salinas  for  the  three  lives;  the  chief 
judicial  authority  as  go vemor ;  the  right  to  discover 
and  settle  for  1,000  leagues  beyond  the  first  New- 
Mexican  towns,  to  occupy  ports  on  either  ocean,  and 
to  trade  with  two  ships  from  one  of  these  ports  with- 
out paying  duties;  the  right  to  call  on  the  viceroy  for 
additional  men  and  supplies  by  paying  the  costs ;  the 
right  to  found  a  mayorazgo^  or  entail,  for  his  heirs, 
with  sufficient  revenue  to  perpetuate  the  family  name 
and  glory ;  and  many  other  things  which  need  not  be 
catalogued  here.  These  conquerors  of  the  sixteenth 
century  took  great  risks,  regulating  their  demands 
accordingly;  and  as  the  burden  was  to  fall  on  the 
Indians  mainly,  the  king  was  often  most  liberal  in  his 
concessions.  From  October  to  December,  Martin 
several  times  renewed  his  petition,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  his  contract  was  finally  approved  by  the 
Mexican  authorities  and  sent  to  the  consejo  de  Indias 
for  confirmation.* 

Espejo  himself  was  next  in  the  field  as  an  aspirant 
for  New  Mexican  glory,  plausibly  claiming  that  his 
recent  service,  experience,  and  success  clearly  pointed 
to  him  as  above  all  others  entitled  to  preference.  But 
Don  Antonio  proposed  no  contract  with  the  Mexican 
authorities.  From  motives  of  pride  or  policy^  he 
chose  to  apply  directly  to  the  king ;  indeed,  he  urged 
most  earnestly  that  the  viceroy  should  have  nothing 

'  Martin,  Ariewto  eon  Cripetohal  Martin  vor  el  que  9e  qfrece  diren  persona  al 
detmbrimiento,  paafieaaonj  y  poblaehn  del  Nuevo  M^co,  hajo  las  conaidones  que 
erpone,— Mexico  d  26  de  Octubre  de  158S,  In  Pacheco,  Doe.,  xvi.  277-301. 
Thia  is  the  testiiiionio,  or  expedieate,  of  the  Mexican  proceedings  sent  to 
Spain  at  a  date  iiot  given,  but  soon  after  Dec.  24th,  when  the  transcript  is 
certified.  It  does  not  appear  in  these  doc.  that  the  contract  was  signed;  but 
at  the  beginninff  M.  says  that  '  €1  tn4  el  primero  qne  capitul<5  ^  aseutc5  en  vir- 
tad  de  nna  Real  C^ula  de  V.  A.,  el  negocio  de  la  poblacion  y  desoobrimiento 
del  N.  Max.,  y  fae  remitido  a  Vnestra  Keal  Consejo  de  Yndias.' 

'Perhaps  he  had  reason  to  sappose  that  the  viceroy  would  not  favor  him. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  slight  reference  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  part  of  his  estate 
as  embargada,  or  attached,  which  may  indicate  troubles  with  the  authorities 
of  Nuera  EJspafta. 
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to  do  with  the  enterprise.  This,  in  the  empresario's 
opinion,  was  absolutely  essential  to  prevent  ruinous 
wrangles  and  delays,  wars  and  outrages  on  the  natives, 
or  dissensions  and  desertions  among  officers  and  men; 
and  to  insure  the  safe,  speedy,  and  economical 
transformation  of  New  Mexico  into  a  flourishing 
community  of  tribute-paying  subjects  of  Spain.  In 
his  original  report  of  October  1583,  summing  up 
what  he  had  accomplished,  Espejo  expressed  his  de- 
sire to  spend  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  king's  service, 
at  the  same  time  announcing  that  he  had  brought 
from  the  north  a  native  of  Mohoce,  and  another  of 
the  Tanos,  who  might  be  trained  for  useful  service  as 
interpreters  In  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  he  also 
made  known  his  intention  to  apply  for  a  royal  com- 
mission to  conquer  and  settle  the  country  he  had 
visited,  and  to  explore  the  regions  beyond,  even  to 
the  ocean  coasts  on  either  side/  Accordingly  in 
April  1584,  he  authorized  his  son-in-law,  Pedro  Gon- 
zalez de  Mendoza,  about  to  start  for  Spain,  with 
Bonilla  and  Barbadillo  already  at  Madrid,  to  repre- 
sent him  at  court,  and  obtain  m  his  name  the  "con- 
quista  y  pacificacion  y  gobemacion"  of  the  provinces 
of  New  Mexico,  or  Nueva  Andalucfa,  "  which  prov- 
inces I  have  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty."  At  the  same  time  were  for- 
warded a  copy  of  his  Reladoriy  and  his  fonnal  petition, 
including  a  plan  of  his  proposed  operations.  The 
expedition  was  to  consist  of  400  men,  for  the  most 
part  recruited  in  Spain,  100  of  them  with  wives  and 
children,  to  be  organized  in  four  companies.  The 
men  were  to  be  well  supplied  with  all  they  could  need, 

"^JSapeio,  Rekuion,  124-6;  Id,,  JSxpediente  y  Rdachn,  162-3,  186-9.  This 
latter  ooUeotioii,  in  Pacheco,  Doc^,  xv.  151-91,  is  a  continaatioii  of  thei^.  J/issc, 
Te^monio,  and  might  as  well  be  included  in  it,  though  in  print  it  has  a  separate 
title — indeed,  two  of  them,  the  first  bein^  Ex^dierUe  mre  el  qfrecmuefUojnte 
hace  Fran,  Diaz  de  Vargas,  etc.,  though  it  contains  nothing  about  V.  Ijie 
contents  are:  1st,  three  undated  communications  (1584)  of  Kspejo  to  the 
king,  the  last  being  his  formal  petition,  p.  161-63;  2d,  a  copy  of  the  Sapeio, 
Belacion  (as  sent  to  the  king  with  the  petition),  p.  163-89;  3d,  April  23,  '84, 
appointment  of  an  agent,  p.  189-91.  There  is  another  letter  oi  K  to  the 
kmg  (April  23,  '89),  in  ^.  Sfex.,  Teaiim.,  100-1. 
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either  as  soldiers  or   settlers ;  and  besides  the  cavalry 
horses  required,    large  droves  of  mares,  cattle,   and 
sheep  were  to  be  provided.     Spiritual  interests  of  the 
Dew  reino  would     be  intrusted  to  twenty-four  Fran- 
ciscans.    The   etitry  would  be  made  in  two  divisions, 
one  going  by  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  the  other,  with 
the  live-stock  and  iw^agons,  by  the  Rio  de  Vacas.     The 
garrison  and  families  would  at  first  be  stationed  in  the 
vicinity  of    A^eoma.     In  dealing  with  the  natives,  a 
conciliatory    policy    of  justice   and  peace  was  to  be 
strictly  followed.      In  carrying  out  the  scheme,  Es- 
pejo  was  ready  to  expend  over  100,000  ducats,  be- 
sides the  10,000  he  had  already  spent;  he  had  twenty 
associates  of  considerable  wealth ;  and  he  would  give 
bonds  in  the  sum  of  $200,000.     The  reward  claimed 
for  his  devotion  to  the  royal  interests — "much  less 
than  w^hat  your  Majesty  promises  in  the  ordenanzas," 
yet   doubtless    including  the    capitanfa   general   and 
governorship,  with  privileges,  titles,  land-grants,  en- 
comiendas,    and   other  emoluments   for   himself  and 
associates — was  to  be  made  known  in  a  supplemen- 
tary memorial,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  not  extant. 
There  are  some  indications  that  Don  Antonio  went  in 
person  to  Spain  to  urge  his  claims.^ 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  tiiat  anything  was  known 
in  Mexico  of  Espejo's  proposed  conquest;  but  it  is 
probable  that  respecting  this  project  or  that  of  Martin, 
some  additional  investigation  was  ordered,  and  Fran- 
cisco Diaz  de  Vargas — ^alguacil  mayor  and  regidor  of 
Puebla — called  upon  for  his  views.  At  any  rate,  Don 
Francisco  found  occasion  about  this  time  to  address 
the  kin^  on  this  subject.®  He  began  by  presenting  a 
brief  r^sumd  of  northern  exploration  from  the  time 
of  Cortes  down  to  the  date  of  writing;  and  from 
that  r^sumd  he  concluded  that  where  so  many  able 
explorers  had  failed  to  find  anything  worth  retaining, 

'/April  1584.)     Espejo'fl  petition  to  the  king,  in  EspejOf  Exped.  y  JieL, 

•No  date  (1584-5)      Vargaa  to  king,  in  N.  Mex,  TesUm,,  126-37.     Espejo's 
•rtTKla  ij  mentioned,'  but  not  his  new  project. 
Hist,  Amx-  axd  X.  Mex.    7 
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the  presumption  was,  that  the  country  was  poor  and 
undesirable.  Doubtl3S8  the  New  Mexicans  were  a 
superior  people;  yet  notwithstanding  their  agricul- 
ture, cotton,  Duffalo-skins,  and  many-storied  stone  and 
adobe  dwellii^s,  they  were  a  distant,  isolated  commu- 
nity, surrounoed  for  hundreds  of  leagues  by  wild  and 
warlike  tribes,  and  their  country  therefore  offered  at 
present  but  slight  inducements  for  Spanish  settlers. 
As  the  latest  reports,  however,  were  more  favorable 
than  earlier  ones,  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  rich 
mines,  and  since  it  was  desirable  to  learn  what  foun* 
dation  there  might  be  for  the  reports  of  wealth  be- 
yond New  Mexico,  and  especially  what  connection  the 
great  lake  and  river  might  have  with  the  strait  of 
Anian,  it  seemed  advisable  to  send  out  an  expedition 
— not  of  colonization  and  conquest,  but  simply  of  ex- 
ploration. For  this  purpose  a  force  of  50  or  60  men 
would  suffice  to  verify  the  recent  reports,  push  inves- 
tigation 200  leagues  farther  north,  and  report  results. 
These  were  sensible  views,  and  Diaz  de  Vargas  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions;  for  in  his  patriotic 
zeal,  mindful,  not  only  of  his  own  past  services  in  high 
positions,  but  of  those  of  his  father,  who  was  one  of 
the  old  conquistadores,  he  even  offered — and  here  we 
have  at  last  the  true  inwardness  of  the  document — ^to 
command  the  exploring  party  in  person  1  And  later, 
should  the  preliminary  survey  prove  satisfactory,  Don 
Francisco,  accepting  the  titles  and  emoluments  in  such 
cases  provided,  would  himself  take  charge  of  the  great 
work  of  conquering  and  colonizing  New  Mexico. 

Thus  we  have  three  empresarios  in  the  field ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  were  others.  But  respect- 
ing the  fate  of  the  different  projects,  or  rather  the 
circumstances  that  prevented  their  acceptance  and 
execution,  we  know  absolutely  nothing ;  or  at  least  I 
have  found  no  document  relating  to  either  of  the 
propositions  after  they  were  sent  to  the  king  and 
council.  Perhaps  the  empresarios'  demands  were 
deemed  excessive,  or  they  could  give  no  satisfactory 
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assurances  of  their  ability  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  contracts,  or  were  not  willing  to  accept 
the  conditions^  or  perhaps  died;  at  any  rate,  noth- 
ing more  is  heard  of  Martin,  or  Espejo,  or  Diaz  de 
Vargas;  and  for  five  years  nothing  is  heard  of  New 
Mexica 

A.t  the  beginning  of  1589  Juan  Bautista  de  Lomas 
J  ColmenareSy  resident  at  the  Nieves  mines,  and  re- 
puted to  be  the  richest  man  in  Nueva  Galicia,  pre- 
sented to  Viceroy  Villamanrique  a  memorial  of  37 
articles,  in  which  he  proposed  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  New  Mexico.     He  was  much  more  exacting 
in  his  conditions  than  even  Martin  had  been,  demand- 
ing, besides  all  that  the  latter  had  claimed  and  much 
more  that  cannot  -  be  specified  in  the  space  at  my 
command,  the  office  of  captain-general  and  governor, 
with  almost  unlimited  authority  for  six  lives,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  8,000  ducats;  jurisdiction   over  all   territory 
beyond  the  Kio  Conchos,  with  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  conquerors  from  the  territory  beyond  what  he 
might  choose  to  conquer;  the  title  of  count  or  marquds 
for  himself  and  descendants,  with  40,000  vassals;  the 
privilege  of  granting  three  pueblos  as  an  entailed  en- 
comienda,  and  another  for  the  descendants  of  conquis- 
tadores  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  and  the  right  to 
fortify  ports  and  build  ships  on  either  ocean.     His 
sons  were  associated  with  him  in  the  enterprise,  and 
Don  Juan  Bautista  evidently  had  no  intention  of  sac- 
rificing the  family  prestige  and  wealth.     He  claimed 
to  have  rendered  most  important  services  at  his  own 
expense  on  the  northern  frontier. ^^ 

Lomas'  contract  was  approved  by  the  viceroy  on 
'the  11th  of  March,  1589;  but  the  latter,  though  it 
appears  that  by  a  cedula  of  1586  he  had  full  powers  to 
authorize  entradas,  deemed  it  best  to  consult  the  king 

^Loma»^  Amento  y  oapUulachnu  que  el  virey  de  la  Nueva  Bspafia,  marquis 
de  ViBananrique,  hko  con  Joan  BauUnta  de  Lcmae  Cobnenarea,  sobi'e  el  dtncuhri' 
miewio  y  PMadon  de  hs  provineias  del  Nuevo  Mexico  d  15  de  Febitro  de  1k589,  in 
Baekea^,  Doc,  xv.  54-90,  This  is  a  copy  of  the  expediente  sent  from  Mexico 
in  1592^  »^A  attached  to  Lomas'  renewed  petiticxn  of  1595. 
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in  so  important  a  matter;  and  at  court  the  project  re- 
ceived no  attention  whatever,  or  at  least  it  drew  out 
from  the  king  no  order  or  response.  In  1592,  Velasco, 
having  succeeded  Villamanrique  as  viceroy,  Lomas 
attempted  to  revive  the  matter,  but  could  obtain  noth- 
ing more  than  a  certified  copy  of  the  preceding  docu- 
ments. For  it  seems  that  Velasco  favored  another 
claimant,  and  made  a  new  contract  with  Francisco  de 
Urdiiiola."  Before  the  latter  could  begin  operations, 
however,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  audiencia  of 
Guadalajara  on  a  charge  of  poisoning  his  wife — a 
charge  which  Villagrd  in  a  burst  of  poetic  indignation 
declares  to  have  been  founded  only  on  invidia  venenosa  ; 
and  during  subsequent  legal  complications  New  Mex- 
ican affairs  were  naturally  neglected.  Once  more  in 
1595  Don  Juan  Bautista  made  an  effort  to  obtain 
from  the  king  an  order  to  Viceroy  Monterey  to  renew 
his  contract  with  such  modifications  as  might  be 
deemed  desirable;  but  nothing  more  is  heard  of  his 
project  or  its  author.^* 

While  the  several  empresarios  named  were  vainly 
striving  to  obtain  from  the  king  legal  authority  to 
win  fame  and  wealth  in  the  north,  another  deter- 
mined to  take  a  short  cut  to  glory  by  undertaking  an 
entrada  without  the  royal  license.  This  was  Gaspar 
Castano  de  Sosa,  who  had  been  alcalde  mayor  at  San 
Luis  Potosi  in  1575,  and  in  1590  was  acting  as  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Nuevo  Leon.  He  claimed  some 
kind  of  authority  for  his  expedition ;  but  it  is  evident 
fVom  subsequent  events  that  his  acts  were  regarded 
as  irregular  and  illegal.  I  suspect  that  he  may  have 
been  duly  authorized  to  explore  and  colonize  the 
Nuevo  Leon  region,  and  that  he  was  led  by  Espejo's 

^*  About  this  time  Urdiflola  seems  to  hare  been  sent  with  a  Tlascaltec 
colony  to  Coahuila.  Hisi.  North  Mex,  St.,  i.  126-7.  He  was  later  gov.  of  K. 
Galicia,  according  to  Villagrd. 

**  VillagrtL,  Buft.  N.  Nex.^  36-8,  briefly  mentions  Lomas*  project  and  Ur- 
difiola's  contract.  Modern  writers  do  not  meation  this  or  the  preceding  ones 
of  Vargas,  Espejo,  a&d  Martin* 
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reports  to  transfer,  without  special  license  from  king 
or  viceroy,  his  efforts  to  a  more  promising  field.  The 
name  of  Crist6bal  Martin  among  his  associates  is  also 
fiuggestive.  Respecting  the  preliminaries  of  the  ex- 
pedition, little  or  nothing  is  known;  but  the  original 
diary  has  fortunately  been  preserved.^ 

The  start  "was  on  the  27th  of  July,  1590,  from  the 
villa  de  Almaden;  wherever  that  may  have   been — 
probably  somewhere  in  Nuevo  Leon — and  the  force 
was  over  170  persons  including  women  and  children." 
A  ws^on  train  was  laden  with  supplies  deemed  need- 
ful for  a  new  settlement.     In  two  days  the  company 
reached  the  Kio  de  Nadadores,  remaining  ten  days; 
and,  mentioning  also  the  Sabinas  and  several  streams 
not  found  on  any  modern  map,  they  arrived  on  the 
9th  of  September  at  the  Rio  Bravo,  where  they  spent 
the  rest  of  the  month,  awaiting  the  return  of  uiessen- 

^  CagUxHo  de  809a,  Jfemoria  del  deacubrimieTUo  que  Oagpar  Castafio  de  Soaa^ 
iewmte  de  gobemndor  y  eapUan  general  dei  nuevo  reino  de  Leon  por  el  rey  D. 
FeDpe  ntteHro  seflor,  va  a  Jtacer^  al  cumplirmerdo  de  Uis  provmones  que  el  dicho 
giArmador  les  fian  conretUdo^  ydil  como  su  htjar  ieniente,  como  mcui  lanjanienle  se 
vera  par  la  dieha  provision  4  cddulas  reaUea  y  iibro  de  nuevaa  leyes  de  pof)ladorea 
conc^dklas  d  todo$  loe  vecinos  del  dk/to  refno,  etc.,  etc.,  in  fdcheco.  Doc.,  iv. 
283-354;  Id.,  xr.  191-261.  From  the  Mufioz  collection,  and  at  the  end,  was  a 
note  as  follows:  'Hizose  relacion  dello,  y  vidse  por  loa  Seilorea  del  Consejo 
en  10  lie  Koviembre  de  1592— Sant  Andres.'  It  would  seem  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  ori^iinal  diary  made  in  some  official  book  of  records,  probably  in  connec- 
tion with  i^al  difficolties  in  which  the  leader  became  involved. 

It  is  a  somewhat  perplexing  narrative;  Ions,  verbose,  and  complicated;  re- 
qnirinff  close  study,  but  rewarding  that  study  with  only  the  most  meagre 
^eoeru  results.  If  a  man  lost  his  way,  we  have  all  the  details  of  his  wander- 
mg  bock  to  camp;  we  know  exactly  the  day  and  hour  when  the  dog  of  Joan 
Perez  was  killed  by  the  kick  of  an  ox;  we  have  all  the  discussions  and  diplo- 
matic maacenvres  resulting  from  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  bushel 
of  com  might  safely  be  distributed  as  rations;  but  we  rarely  find  the  course 
or  distance  of  a  day's  journey.  Were  it  not  for  the  vicinity  of  two  great 
rivers,  the  reader  might  be  in  doubt  whether  the  travellers  were  going  north- 
west in  Gnatemala  or  south-east  in  New  England. 

^^  The  following  nanies  appear  scattered  in  the  narrative,  evidently  those 

of  leading  men  in  the  company:  Oris,  de  Heredia  (captain  and  maestro  do 

campo),  Andres  Perez  (secretary),  Manuel  de  Medreras,  Fran.  Lopez  de  Re- 

calde,  Juan  de  Carbajal,  Juan  ae  Contreras,  Domingo  de  Santistevan,  Diego 

^iiz  de  Verlandsy  Alonso  Jaimes  y  Ponce,  Fran,  de  Mancha,  Fran.  Salado, 

JooQ  Perez  de  ios  Rioa,  Martin  de  Salazar,  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Nieto,  Pedro 

Flores,  Bias  Martinez  de  Mederoa,  Cria.  Martin,  Jusepe  Rodriguez,  Juan  de 

Estrada^  Gonzalo  de  Larea,  Diego  de  Biruega,  Oris,  de  Biruega,  Pedro  de 

laifio,  Joan  Rodriguez  de  Avalos,  Heman  Ponce  de  Leon,  Pedro  Pinto,  Juan 

deVegsL,  AUmao  L&cas    Domingo  Hernandez,  Fran,  de  Bascones,  and  Juan 

SuicbeL 
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gers  who  had  been  sent  to  Mexico,"  and  making  some 
explorations  for  a  later  advance.  It  was  decided  to 
go  forward  by  way  of  the  Rio  Salado,  a  stream  whose 
existence  seems  to  have  been  known,  though  just  how 
it  was  known  or  what  was  the  origin  of  the  name  does 
not  appear. 

Here  on  the  Rio  Bravo  their  troubles  be^an.  After 
receiving  conflicting  reports  from*  several  exploring 
parties  they  started  on  the  1st  of  October  for  the  Rio 
Salado.  To  find  a  way  for  the  wagons  over  a  rough 
country  and  across  intermediate  streams — the  princi- 
pal one  being  called  the  Rio  de  Lajas — ^to  the  river 
which  was  the  object  of  their  search,  and  to  get  out 
of  the  mountains  into  the  plains,  consumed  tnost  of 
the  month ;  and  only  at  the  end  of  October  did  they 
start  up  the  valley  of  the  Salado  to  their  land  of 
promise.  I  make  no  attempt  to  trace  their  wander- 
ings of  this  month  in  Coahuila  and  Texas,  or  even 
to  determine  where  they  crossed  the  Bravo,  or  Rio 
Grande ;  but  content  myself  with  the  conclusion  that 
the  Salado  was  without  doubt  Espejo's  Cow  River,  or 
the  Pecos.^' 

Slowly  the  caravan  crept  up  the  valley,  and  over 

i^They  were  sent  aboat  Aug.  2l8t  with  lettera  to  the  vioeroy,  bat  they  did 
not  return.  Prol>abl^  this  corresp.  with  the  viceroy  would  throw  much  light 
on  Castaflo's  enterprise.  Possibly  he  wrote  to  obtain  authority  for  a  change 
of  plans  involving  the  trip  to  N.  Sf  ex. 

^*The  narrative  is  too  long  and  complicated  for  a  study  of  details  here, 
especially  as  the  travellers  were  not  yet  in  N.  Mez.  territory.  The  most 
definite  statement  is  on  p.  289,  while  they  were  on  the  Bravo.  One  explor. 
party  had  found  a  stream  which  it  could  not  cross;  then  Capt.  Heredia  was 
sent  out  '  el  cual  salid  en  demanda  del  dicho  rio  Salado,  y  llegd  al  rio  que 
estaba  descubierto  [that  is,  by  the  earlier  l>arty]  y  hall<$  paso  en  el  dicho  rio 

Sara  poder  pasar  las  carretas,  porque  hasta  entonces  no  se  habia  hallado.  Y 
eacuoierto  el  dicho  paso^  fni  atravesando  aquella  lomerfa  que  habia  hasta  el 
rio  Bravo,  y  llegd  al  oicho  rio  Bravo;  y  se  volvi<$  al  dicho  real,  diciendo  que 
por  alii  podiamos  pasar  y  ir  atravesando  al  rio  Salado.'  But  they  found 
many  difficulties  in  following  this  road;  the  fording  the  Bravo  is  not  clearly 
recorded;  and  after  they  reached  the  region  of  the  Salado  it  took  many  daya 
to  get  down  to  its  banks.  The  Sabinas  of  Coahuila  is  called  the  Salado  on 
many  maps,  but  of  course  the  idea  of  following  this  river  up  to  K.  Mex.  is 
absurd.  That  Castafto  did  not  go  up  the  Bravo  is  shown  by  his  efforts  while 
on  that  river  to  find  the  other;  by  the  broad  sabamxBf  or  plains,  over  which 
the  route  lay;  and  by  the  statement  that  a  spring  far  up  the  Salado,  p.  30ft, 
was  the  first  since  leaving  the  Bravo.  Perhaps  they  crossed  in  the  region  of 
Fort  Duncan,  and  the  Lajas  was  the  S.  Pedro  in  Texas. 
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the  broad  Texan  plains,  at  first  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river,  but  later  crossing  and  recrossing  it  often, 
with  no  incident  calling  for  mention,  meeting  a  few 
roaming  Indians,  and  passing  no  settlements.  The 
1st  of  December  an  unfordable  branch  stream  forced 
them  to  cross  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  main  river. 
On  the  7th  was  noticed  the  first  grove  of  cottonwoods. 
On  the  23d  a  small  advance  party  returned  to  meet 
the  main  body  with  exciting  news.  They  had  entered 
a  pueblo  farther  up  the  river,  eastward,  where  they 
had  been  kindly  received,  and  had  spent  the  night 
there;  but  the  next  morning  while  engaged  in  peace- 
ful efforts — ^if  we  take  their  word  for  it— to  collect  a 
supply  of  maize,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  and 
driven  away,  losing  a  part  of  their  arms  and  luggage, 
and  having  three  of  their  number  wounded. 

Leaving  the  women  and  children  with  the  wagons 
properly  guarded  at  a  place  called  Urraca,  Casta&o 
set  out  on  the  27th  with  the  larger  part  of  his  force, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  year  arrived  at 
the  pueblo,  which  was  situated  about  half  a  league 
from  the  river,  being  a  large  town  with  buildings  of 
four  and  five  stories — evidently  identical  with  Pecos. 
The  inhabitants  were  on  the  roofs  in  hostile  attitude, 
armed  with  stones  and  bows  and  slings.  After  a  great 
part  of  the  day  had  been  spent  in  vain  attempts  to 
conciliate  them,  an  attack  was  made  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  town  was  taken  after  a  fight  which  seems 
to  have  been  attended  with  no  very  serious  casualties 
on  either  side.  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
outrages,  and  to  gain  the  people's  confidence;  but 
though  they  submitted,  it  was  impossible  to  overcome 
their  suspicion  and  timidity.  Durii^  the  second  night 
they  all  left  the  pueblo  and  fled.  The  Spaniards  re- 
mained five  or  six  days,  admiring  the  many-storied 
houses,  the  five  pUtzas,  the  sixteen  estufas,  the  im- 
mense stores  of  maize,  amounting  to  30,000  fanegas, 
the  garments  of  the  men  and  women,  the  beautiful 
pottery,  and  many  other  curious  things. 
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Having  sent  back  much  reeded  supplies  of  food  to 
the  canap  at  Urraca,  the  teniente  de  gobernador  started 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1591,  in  quest  of  new  discov- 
eries. Two  days  over  a  mountainous  snow-covei:ed 
country  and  across  a  frozen  stream  brought  him  to 
the  second  pueblo,  a  small  one  whose  mhabitants 
were  well  disposed,  and  readily  submitted  to  the 
appointment  of  governor,  alcaldes,  and  other  officials, 
thus  rendering  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
Four  other  pueblos,  all  of  the  same  type,  differing 
only  in  size,  and  apparently  not  far  apart  or  far  from 
the  second,  were  now  visited  successively,  submitting 
without  resistance  or  serious  objection  to  the  required 
formalities.  In  each  a  cross  was  set  up  with  all  pos- 
sible ceremony  and  solemnity. ^^  The  seventh  pueblo 
was  a  large  one  in  another  valley  two  leagues  distant^ 
with  adobe  houses  of  two  and  three  stories,  and  in  the 
plaza  a  large  structure  half  under  ground  which  seemed 
to  serve  as  a  kind  of  temple.  The  eighth  and  ninth 
pueblos  were  a  day's  march  up  a  large  river  northward; 
but  the  tenth,  a  very  large  one  with  buildings  from 
seven  to  nine  stories  high,  situated  five  leagues  beyond 
the  last,  where  the  inhabitants  wore  chalchihuites  for 
ornaments,  though  seen  was  not  entered,  because  the 
people  were  not  altogether  friendly,  and  on  account  of 
the  cold,  and  lack  of  forage  for  the  horses,  the  neces- 
sary time  for  conciliation  could  not  now  be  spared.^® 
Returning  through  the  snow  to  the  southern  towns, 
Castano  next  received  the  submission  of  pueblos  eleven 
and  twelve  across  the  river  westward,  a  league  apart, 
and  then  of  number  thirteen  after  recrossing  to  the 
eastern  bank.  The  next  move  was  over  a  snowy 
route  to  another  valley  in  two  days;  and  here 
were  found,  all  in  sight  of  each,  four  towns  of  the 

^^  It  would  seem  that  Gastafio  continiied  his  journey  N.  w.  from  Pecos,  and 
reached  the  Tehua  pueblos  N.  of  Sta  Fe.  The  next  3  towns  may  hare  been 
of  the  same  group,  or  farther  up  the  river,  possibly  to  Picuries;  but  all  is 
mere  conjecture. 

^^  Though  the  distance  given  is  too  small,  this  pueblo  from  its  size  and  de- 
scription should  be  Taos  in  the  extreme  north. 
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Quereaes,  the  only  aboriginal  name  applied  in  this 
narrative,  apparently  identical  with  Coronado's  Qui- 
rix,  Espejo  s  Quires,  and  the  later  well-known  Queres 
about  the  junction  of  the  Gralisteo  and  Rio  Grande. 
The  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  pueblos, 
about  a  league  apart,  the  first  and  perhaps  the  others 
being  also  of  the  Queres  nation,  graciously  submitting 
to  the  strangers'  god  and  king,  were  named  respect- 
ively San  Mdrcos,  San  Lticas,  and  San  Crist6bal/'' 

On  the  24th  of  January,  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 

the  little  army  started  eastward  from  San  Cristdbal 

with  native  guides  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  colony, 

and  the  wagon-train  from  Urraca.     Passing  through 

pine  forests  and  melting  snow  to  get  water  for  men 

and  horses,  they  crossed  the  Rio  Salado,  or  Pecos,  on 

the  26th,  and  next  day  reached  the  camp  at  Urraca, 

most  opportunely,  for  the  store  of  food  was  wellnigh 

exhausted.     Pour  days  later  the  whole  company  started 

on  the  return ;  but  progress  being  slow,  on  account  of 

excessive  cold  and  occasional  accidents  to  the  wagons, 

it  was  not  till  February  8th  that  they  left  the  Pecos, 

reaching  San  Ciist6bal  on  the  15th,  and  San  Mdrcos 

on  the  1 8th.     This  town  for  a  time  was  made  a  centre 

of  operations.     A  few  days  after  the  return  a  new 

pueblo,  the  twenty-first,  two  leagues  away,  was  visited 

and  peaceably  reduced  to  Spanish  allegiance.     In  the 

first  days  of  March  Castano  with  a  small  party  made 

a  trip  apparently  to  pueblo  number  one,  or  Pecos,  but 

possibly  to  number  ten,  finding  the  people  recovered 

from  their  fears,  and  ready  for  the  formalities  of  sub- 

niissioD.     Next  he  went  by  way  of  a  place  and  stream 

named    Inigo   to   the   twenty-seconcf  pueblo,  named 

Santo  Domingo,  on  a  *rio  caudal oso'  called  also  Rio 

'*  These  names  are  not  mentioned  in  the  diary  till  a  little  later  on  the  re- 
tarn  from  the  east.  Tliere  is  little  probability  that  these  names  or  that  of 
Sto  Domingo,  given  later,  were  permanent;  nor  is  it  possible  to  identify  them 
accarately;  still  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  in  the  region  of  Sta  Ana, 
S.  Felipe,'  and  Sto  Domingo.  Near  S.  Marcos  promising  mines  were  discov- 
€f^  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  saints'  names  are  not  applied  to  the 
otiier  pueblos. 
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Grande,  to  which  point  the  main  camp  was  soon  trans- 
ferred.*^ 

In  these  days  was  brought  to  light  a  plot  of  certain 
men  to  desert  their  leader,  perhaps  even  to  kill  him, 
and  to  quit  the  country.  Their  cause  of  complaint,  if 
we  may  credit  the  perhaps  not  impartial  chronicler, 
was  the  kindness  shown  the  natives  by  the  teniente  de 
gobemador,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  opportunities 
for  plunder.  All  implicated,  however,  were  pardoned 
by  the  kind-hearted  Castafio  at  the  intercession  of  all 
the  camp;  and  the  only  punishment  inflicted  was  oa 
Alonso  Jaimez  whose  commission  to  go  to  Zacatecas 
for  reenforcements  was  revoked.  Permission  was  even 
given  to  such  as  might  desire  it  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise and  go  home,  but  none  took  advantage  of  the 
offer.  This  was  about  the  11th  of  March;  and  in  his 
search  for  mines  Castafio  found  in  the  mountains  two 
pueblos,  twenty-three  and  twenty-four,  which  had  been 
abandoned  recently  because  of  Indian  wars.  No  more 
dates  are  given ;  but  the  final  tour  of  exploration  was 
to  the  province  where  the  padres  were  said  to  have  been 
killed  years  before.  This  is  the  only  allusion  in  the 
diary  to  any  knowledge  on  Castano's  part  that  New 
Mexico  had  ever  been  visited  before.  In  this  province 
there  were  fourteen  pueblos  in  sight  on  the  river  bank, 
nine  of  which — numbers  twenty-five  to  thirty-three — 
were  visited.  Most  of  them  were  temporarily  deserted 
by  the  inhabitants,  in  the  fear  that  the  invaders  came  to 
avenge  the  death  of  the  friars ;  but  the  rest  submitted 
without  resistance.  We  must  suppose  that  in  this  last 
expedition  Don  Gaspar  went  from  Santo  Domingo 
down  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  province  of  the  Tiguas.** 

On  his  return  from  this  tour,  with  a  few  men  Cas- 
tafio met  Indians  who  reported  the  arrival  of  a  new 
party  of  Spaniards.     A  little  later  he  met  some  of  his 

*'It  seems  most  likely  that  this  was  not  the  Sto  Domingo  of  later  yean, 
but  a  pueblo  farther  south,  or  down  the  river. 

'^  There  is  nothing  to  show  the  direction,  and  that  little  is  confusing,  as, 
for  instance,  the  statement  that  he  went  '  up  the  river  *  in  visiting  the  towns. 
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own  men,  who  said  that  Captain  Juan  Morlete"  had 
arrived  from  the  south  with  50  men.  Hoping  to  learn 
that  reenforcements  had  been  sent  to  him,  though  the 
names  were  not  familiar,  the  teniente  de  gobernador 
hastened  to  the  camp,  only  to  learn  that  Morlete  had 
come  with  orders  from  the  king  and  viceroy  for  his 
arrest.  He  quietly  submitted,  and  here  the  diary 
ends  abruptly,  after  Don  Gaspar  had  been  put  in 
shackles.  Apparently  the  whole  company  returned 
south  with  their  unfortunate  chief.  Lomas  in  1592 
tells  us  that  Morlete  was  accompanied  by  Padre  Juan 
Gromez,  and  arrested  Castano  "for  having  entered  the 
said  country  without  license  from  Vuestra  Sefiorla." 
Ofiate  in  1598  found  traces  of  the  wagons,  showing 
the  return  route  to  have  been  down  the  Rio  Grande. 
Salmeron  says  of  this  expedition  "  and  those  of  Captain 
Nemorcete  and  of  Humafia  I  do  not  write,  because 
they  all  saw  the  same  things,  and  one  telling  suflBces  " — 
an  unfortunate  resolution  of  the  venerable  Franciscan, 
since  he  probably  had  at  his  command  information 
that  would  have  thrown  desirable  light  on  all  these 
entradas.  Father  Niel  adds  nothing  to  the  statement 
of  his  predecessor  except  in  correcting  Nemorcete's 
name  to  Morlete ;  and  the  poet  Villagrd  supplies  no 
details.^ 

Of  the  expedition  attributed  by  Salmeron  and 
other  writers  to  Humafia,  as  it  was  an  illegal  one — 
contra  bando,  as  the  Spaniards  put  it — no  diary  could 

"  The  diary  has  it  Morlote,  which  may  be  correct. 

^  Lomas,  AmerUe,  58;  N.  Mex.,  Ttinerarh,  245;  Salmeron,  Rel,  11;  ^t^^ 
Aptmi.,  88.     VillagrtL's  version,  HUt.  N.  Mex.,  36-7,  is  as  follows: 

'  Y  por  el  de  nouenta  entr6  Castafio, 
Por  ser  all&  teniente  mas  antigno, 
Del  Beyno  de  Leon  &  quien  siguieron 
Muchoa  uoLles  soldados  valerosos, 
Cuio  Maeoe  de  campo  se  Uamaua 
Christoaal  de  heredia  bien  prouado 
En  cosas  de  la  guerra  v  de  uuen  tino, 
Para  correr  mny  erandes  deapoblados, 
A  los  qoales  mandd  el  Virey  prendiese 
El  Gapitan  Morlete,  y  sin  tardarse, 
Sooorrido  de  mncha  soldadesca; 
Braba,  dispnesta,  y  bien  exercitada, 
A  todoe  los  prendiidi  y  bolvio  del  puesto.' 
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have  been  expected  to  be  written,  even  had  the  unfor- 
tunate adventurers  hved  to  return  and  report  their 
discoveries.  Francisco  Leiva  Bonilla,  a  Portuguese, 
was  the  veritable  chief,  and  Juan  de  Humana  one  of 
hi8  companions.  The  party  was  sent  out  on  a  raid 
against  rebellious  Indians  by  the  governor  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya  at  a  date  not  exactly  known,  but  apparently 
in  1594-6.  Captain  Bonilla,  moved  by  the  current 
reports  of  north-eastern  wealth,  determined  to  extend 
his  operations  to  New  Mexico  and  Quivira.  The  gov- 
ernor sent  Pedro  de  Cazorla  to  overtake  the  party  and 
forbid  such  an  expedition,  declaring  Bonilla  a  traitor 
if  he  disobeyed;  but  all  in  vain,  though  six  of  the 
party  refused  to  follow  the  leader,  and  returned.  The 
adventurers'  progress  to  and  through  New  Mexico  has 
no  record.  They  are  next  heard  from  far  out  on  the 
buffalo  plains  in  search  of  Quivim.  Here  in  a  quarrel 
Humana  killed  his  chief  and  assumed  command.  A 
little  later,  when  the  party  had  passed  through  an 
immense  settlement  and  reached  a  broad  river  which 
was  to  be  crossed  on  balsas,  three  Mexican  Indians 
deserted,  one  of  whom,  Jos^,  survived  to  tell  the  tale 
to  Ofiate  in  1598.  Once  more  we  hear  of  the  gold- 
seekers.  Farther  toward  Quivira,  or  Tindan,  or  per- 
haps returning  gold-laden  from  those  fabulous  lands, 
they  encamp  on  the  plain  at  the  place  since  called 
Matanza.  The  Indians  set  fire  to  the  grass,  and  rush, 
thousands  strong,  upon  the  Spaniards  just  before 
dawn.  Only  Alonso  Sanchez  and  a  mulatto  girl 
escape  the  massacre.  Sanchez  became  a  great  chief 
among  the  natives,  and  from  him  comes  the  story, 
just  how  is  not  very  clear,  since  there  is  no  definite 
record  that  he  was  ever  seen  later  by  any  white  man. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  their  sources,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  records  of  Humana's  achieve- 
ments are  not  very  complete.** 

**  ViUagri,  ffUt.  N.  Mex.,  37,  142,  is  the  anthority  for  the  first  part  of 
this  expedition;  and  he  also  as  an  eye-witness  speaks  of  the  Ind.  deserter 
Jos^,  or  Jusepe,  at  S.  Juan.     Ofiate,  Carta  de  1599,  303,  309,  says  that  he 
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tM  uttfarncted  to  free  theprcyvince  from  traitors  by  arresting  Humafia  and 
bu men;  also Jiiat  one  of  Hi's  Indians  (Joe^)  joined  his  force.  Gregg,  Cixm. 
Praines^  1 117,  seema  to  have  seen  a  copy  of  this  communication  or  another 
Goataining  nmilar  statements  at  Sta  Fe.  Niel,  ApunL,  89-95,  calls  Humafla 
uielantado  and  governor;  says  that  he  killed  Capt.  Leiva,  his  bravest  officer, 
ud  tbat  the  Indian  Jos^  -was  found  by  O&ate  among  the  Picurles.  Davis, 
Sfa».  C0R9.,  260,  seems  to  follow  Niel  for  the  most  part,  without  naming 
toat  author.  He  aaya  HuznaAa  -was  killed  three  days  after  leaving  Quivira, 
vhich  D.,  as  before  stated,  persists  in  identifying  with  the  ruins  of  that  name 
fvwathofStaFe. 
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OSaTE'S  conquest  of  new  MEXICO. 

1695-1598. 

A  Blank  p7  History  Fillei>->Thx  Vbbsiomb  of  Eablt  WRmsBfl — ^Nor  Im- 
proved BT  MoDBRN  Authors— Thb  Vbritaiilb  but  Unknown  Author- 
ities— VillagrX's  Work— An  Epic  Hibtort  op  the  Conquest — Don 
Juan  de  Onatb— His  Contract  of  1595 — ^Bnustxent  op  an  Arxt — 
Change  of  Viceroys — Vexatious  IXklays  —  Documents  prom  thb 
Archives  Conpirmino  the  Poet  —  Persecutions  —  Start  for  thb 
North — In  Zacatbcas— Visita— At  Caxco  and  Santa  Barbara — 
KoYAL  Order  op  Suspension — ^A  Year's  I>klay — Order  to  Start  iif 
1597 — On  the  Conchos — The  Frangisgan  Friars — List  op  Onatb's 
Associates — To  the  Bjo  del  Norte — Formal  Possession  Taken  nr 
April  159S— The  Drama. 

Having  chronicled  in  the  preceding  chapters  all  the 
various  explorations  of  New  Mexican  territory  from 
1540  to  1596,  together  with  several  unsuccessful  pro- 
jects of  colonization,  I  now  come  to  the  final  success 
of  another  similar  undertaking,  to  the  actual  concmest 
and  occupation  of  the  country  accomplished  by  JDon 
Juan  de  Ofiate  for  the  king  of  Spain,^  in  1598-9. 
While  this  achievement  may  properly  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important  in  New  Mexican  annals,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  historic  structure,  its  record  ha« 
hitherto  been  left  almost  a  blank.  The  early  standard 
writers  somewhat  unaccountably  gave  but  a  brief  and 
generally  inaccurate  outline  of  the  conquest  Nearly 
all  gave  the  date  as  1595-6,  fixing  it  by  that  of  Ofiate's 
preparations,  and  greatly  underestimating  the  delays 
that  ensued ;  and  only  Mariana,  the  historian  of  Spain, 
seems  to  have  given  a  correct  date.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  all  these  versions,  rejecting  errors,  would 

(UO) 
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be  hardly  more  than  a  statement  that  in  1595  Ofiate 
undertook  the  enterprise,  and  soon  with  the  aid  of 
Franciscan  friars  succeeded  in  occupying  the  province, 
and  even  made  a  tour  to  the  Quivira  region  in  the 
north-eastern  plains/ 

That  later  writers,  consulting  only  a  part  of  these 
earlier  authorities,  should  not  have  materially  improved 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  record  is  not 
surprising.  They  have  made  a  few  slight  additions 
from  documentary  sources;  but  they  have  retained 
for  the  most  part  the  erroneous  dates,  and  have  intro- 
duced some  new  errors,  the  latest  and  best  of  them, 
Davis  and  Prince,  having  copied  the  blunder  of  some 
faulty  document  consulted,  and  moved  the  conquest 
backward  to  1591.*     The  real  and  original  authorities 

^Toiqnemada,  Jfonar^  Ijtd,,  L  670  et  seq.,  mentions  the  confirmations  of 
O.'s  contract  in  1595  by  viceroy  Monterey,  the  enlUtment  of  men  in  Mez., 
and  the  appointment  of  a  comisario  of  the  Franciscan  band;  but  gives  no 
farther  details  or  dates  until  after  N.  Mez.  was  occupied,  that  is,  after  1600. 
'  Pasaron  todos,  hasta  llegar  &  las  poblaciones  que  ifaman  N.  Mezico,  y  alU 
asentaron  Keal,  y  oi  Dia  permanece,  y  de  la  que  ha  ido  sucediendo  se  dirtl  en 
SOS  lugares.*  This  is  virtually  Torquemada's  nistory  of  the  conquest.  Men- 
dleta,  HisL  Ecks,,  402,  writiiK^  in  1596,  merely  notes  that  the  viceroy  is  now 
fitting  out  O.'s  expedition.  Yetancur,  Chrdnica,  95,  notes  the  contrtict  made 
by  Velasco  and  confirmed  bv  Monterey,  the  appointment  of  friars,  as  in  Tor- 
quemada,  and  then  savs:  '  lleearon  con  facilidao,  y  entre  los  dos  rios  fundaron 
una  Villa  i  S.  Gabriel  dedicaoa.'  Calle,  NoUcku,  102,  after  noting  the  con- 
tract ratified  Sept.  30,  1595,  the  Franciscans,  etc,  like  the  rest,  thus  records 
the  conquest:  '  lie^  al  Nuevo  Mexico  y  hizo  asiento,  tomo  possession  del  por 
la  Magestad  Catdlica  del  Rc^  N.  Seftor,  y  puso  su  Real  en  el  pueblo  que  so 
intitnlB  San  Gabriel  cuyo  sitio  esti  en  37"  de  altura  al  Norte,  sitnado  entre 
dos  rios,  donde  fundaron  Convento  lue«^o  los  Beligiosos,  y  hasta  el  afio  de  1608 
bautizaron  8,000  almas.'  Salmeron,  SelacUmea,  23-4,  recording  the  start  in 
1596,  the  names  of  friars,  number  of  soldiers,  etc.,  tells  us,  'dejadas  largas 
historias,  que  no  haoen  i  mi  intento,'  that  OQate  with  over  400  men  went 
400  miles  N.,  pitched  his  camp  in  lat.  37"*  30^,  and  went  on  to  make 
further  entradas  and  explorations.  But  he  adds  an  account  of  the  Quivira 
exped.,  pp.  26  et  seq.  me],  AptirU.,  89-94,  cannot  be  said  to  add  anything  to 
Salmeron  s  version,  and  neither  implies  that  the  entrada  was  delayed  more 
than  a  few  months,  in  1596.  Ludovicus  Tribaldus,  in  a  letter  to  Richard 
Hakluyt,  printed  in  Purchas  hU  Pilgrimes,  iv.  1565-6  (see  also  descrip.,  v. 
853--6),  and  in  Laet»  Novus  Orbis,  314,  mehtions  certain  earlv  troubles  at 
AoonuL  AlegTtf,  HisL  Comp,  J,,  i.  310-11,  mentions  the  expeo.  as  of  1596, 
See  also  Mariana,  JiiaL  Espaila,  ii.  527;  MareOi,  Fast,  Nov.  Orb.,  31;  Thesaw 
rus,  Geog.,  iL  252-d;  Cavo,  Trea  Sigloa,  i.  225-9;  Arlegui,  Cron,  Zac.,  56-7; 
Aparida,  Coneentos,  282;  Alcedo,  I/tcc,  iii.  189;  Bernardo,  Zac.,  31-4;  Re* 
tola  Ovjedo,  in  Dice.  Univ.,  v.  441,  who  makes  the  date  1600. 

'Bfldreiro,  Ojeada,  5,  thus  records  the  conquest,  writing  before  1832: 
'Pero  lo  cierto  es  que  en  el  afto  de  1595  con  c^dula  de  Felipe  segundo  dirigida 
al  Virrey  de  M^ico  Zuftiga  y  Acevedo,  conde  de  Monterey,  entro  al  Nuevo- 
Hezioo  Joan  de  Ofiate  con  los  primeroe  espalloles  que  lo  poblaron,  trayendo 
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-a  book  published  in  1610,  and  documents  obtained 


in  modern  times  from  the  Spanish  archives — ^are  now 
utilized  practically  for  the  first  time  in  writing  the 
history  of  New  Mexico.  I  say  practically,  because  in 
the  long  interval  between  the  writing  and  final  revision 
of  this  chapter,  a  Spanish  investigator  has  given  to 
the  public  a  r^sum^  of  the  book  referred  to,  and  an- 
other in  America  has  made  known  his  acquaintance 
with  the  volumes  containing  the  confirmatory  docu- 
ments.» 

The  veritable  authority  for  the  events  presented  la 
this  chapter  is  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  an  epic  poem, 
written  by  Captain  Graspar  de  Villagrd,  one  of  Onate's 
companion  conquistadores,  and  published  only  eleven 
years   after  the  occurrence  of  the   events  narrated.* 

consijo  65  religiosos  franciBcanos.'  Pino,  BxpotkUm^  35-6,  of  1812,  and  /<£., 
Notieias,  2-8,  a  new  ed.  ot  '49,  gives  the  king's  c^dula  of  July  8,  1692,  in 
Ofiate's  favor,  which  is  copied  by  Davis  and  others.  The  latter  edition  also 
contains  Barreiro's  statement  and  that  of  Calle  as  already  qnoted,  and  in 
addition  that  of  Frejes,  Hut,  Breve.,  243,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  Espejo 
having  been  sent  by  the  viceroy  to  protect  the  missions  of  N.  Mex.,  and 
some  trouble  having  arisen  with  adjoining  tribes,  presidios  were  needed  and 
Ofiate  was  therefore  sent,  arriving  in  1595!  Zamacois,  Hist.  Mij.,  v.  206-10, 
implies  that  the  conquest  was  effected  in  1596-7,  and  tells  us  that  two  years 
later  was  founded  the  Ist  city  named  Monterey.  Rivera,  Oobemanten  de  Mex,, 
i.  71-2,  gives  no  exact  dates  and  few  details,  but  he  adds  a  little  genuine  in- 
formation about  the  troubles  before  K.  Mex.  was  reached.  Gregg,  Com,  qf 
the  Prairies,  i.  117  et  seq.,  found  at  Sta  Fe  a  very  important  document,  the 
memorial  of  Ofiate  dated  Sept.  21,  1595,  which  is  not  known  to  have  been 
seen  since,  and  of  which  the  author  gives  a  resum^.  Davis,  Sp^n,  Conq., 
263-78,  as  I  have  stated,  gives  the  date  as  1591,  but  adds  a  note  on  the  confus- 
ion of  dates.  He  seems  to  have  used  a  MS.  copy  of  part  of  Salmeron's 
work,  regarding  it  as  Oflate*s  diary.  He  alao  copies  the  c^dula  of  1692  as 
^ven  by  Barreiro,  has  evidently  consulted  Gregg,  and  also  cites  Larenau- 
di^re  {Mexique,  147,  who  gives  the  date  as  1600,  not  1599).  See  also — ^none  of 
them  containing  original  or  additional  material — Prinee*s  Hist.  Sk.,  131-6; 
Viagero  Univ,  xxvii.  144-5;  Mayer's  Mex.  Aztec,  i.  174;  Meline*s  S.O'M)  Miles, 
135-6;  Domenedis  Deserts,  185;  Murray's  Cath,  Ch.,  74-6;  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
cxxxi.  255;  FamJairrCs  Mex.,  23;  Modem  Traveller,  ii.  71-2;  Hintons  Hand' 
book,  388-9;  Milller,  Beisen,  iii.  188;  Maglianos  St.  Francis,  575-7;  Ikwis* 
El  GHngo,  73. 

'I  allude  to  Fernandez  Duro  (1882)  and  Bandolier  (1881),  whose  works  are 
elsewhere  noticed.  In  the  same  interval,  1877-83,  I  have  abo  discovered 
that  the  book  was  used  in  1619  in  a  blundering  sketch  by  Cordoba.  My  sur- 
prise in  this  matter  has  been  for  10  years  that  the  Doc  Hist.  Mex.,  the  CoL 
Doe.  InhL,  and  the  work  of  Villagri  have  not  been  utilized  by  historical 
students. 

*  Villagrd,  Historia  de  la  Nueva  Mexico,  del  Capitan  Gcupar  de  Villagrd, 
DWiffida  a  I  Bey  D.  Felipe  nuestro  setior  Tercero  deste  vornbre.  Ano  1610.  Con 
privilegio,  en  Alcala,  por  Lays  Martinez  Orande.  A  costa  de  Bapfdst'i  Lopen 
mercader  de  Ubros.     16mo,  24,  287  leaves.     The  preliminary  leaves  contain  a 
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This  work,  ihougli  by  no  means  unknown  to  bibliog- 
raphers, is  very  rare ;  and  its  historic  value  seems  to 

q[iiaiBt  wood-cat  portrmit  of  the  anthor;  the  nsoal  certificates  of  aecalar  licenae 
md  oodeeiastic  approval;  dedicatioii  to  the  kin^;  prolooae;  a  eeriea  of  nnmer- 
01U  short  oemcKMiee  and  ttmeUm  by  different  writers,  fnu  of  flattery  addreaeed 
fer  the  most  part  to  ViUaori  or  Oflate,  the  longest  being  bv  Luis  Tribaldoe, 
the  mna  who  "wrote  to  Ha^uyt  on  the  oonqnest;  and  finally  a  table  of  con- 
tents of  tk3  33  caatoA  "which  make  up  the  book.    The  1st  begins  as  followa; 

HiBTORIA  DB  LA  NuEVA  MXXIOO. 
I>BIj  OAFTTAH  OA8PAB  DB  TILLAG&i* 

Que  deolara  el  argumento 

de  la  historia,  y  sitio  de  la  nueva  Mexico,  y  notida 

q  della  se  tuvo,  en  quanto  la  antiguaJJa  de 

loe  Indies,  y  de  la  salida  y  deoen- 

dencia  de  los  verdaderos 

Mexicanos. 

Las  annas  y  el  varon  heroico  canto^ 

£1  ser,  valor,  pmdencia,  y  alto  esf  uer90^ 

De  aquel  cuya  paciencia  no  rendids^ 

Por  un  mar  de  dissustos  arrojada, 

A  pesar  de  la  inuidia  pon^oAosa, 

lios  hechoe  y  prohesas  va  encumbraadOi 

De  aquellos  Espafioles  valerosos, 

Que  en  la  Occidental  India  remontados, 

Descnbriendo  del  mundo  lo  que  esoonde^ 

Plus  vltra  con  braueza  van  diziendo^ 

A  fuerfa  de  valor  y  brakes  fuertes, 

£n  armas  y  quebrantos  tan  sufridos^ 

Quanto  de  tosca  pluma  celebrados; 

Snplicoos  Christianissimo  Filipo, 

Que  pnes  de  nueva  Mexico  soys  feniz^ 

Kueuamente  salido  y  producido, 

De  aquellas  viuas  llamas  y  cenixas^ 

De  araentf  sima  fee,  en  cnyas  brasa% 

A  vuestro  sacro  Psdre,  y  seftor  nuestro^ 

Todo  deshecho  y  abrasado  vimos, 

Suspendais  algun  tanto  de  los  hombres  (hombros), 

£1  grande  y  graue  peso  que  os  impide,  ^ 

De  aqueee  umenso  globo  que  en  justiciai 

Por  solo  vuestro  bra9o  se  sustenta^ 

Y  prestando  gran  Rey  atento  oido^ 
Vereii  aqui  la  fuer9a  de  trabajos, 
Calumnias  j  aflicciones  con  que  planta^  f 
£1  Euangelio  santo  y  F^  de  Chnsto, 

Aquel  Christiano  Achiles  que  quisistes^ 
Que  en  obra  tan  heroicase  ocupase, 

Y  si  por  qual  que  buena  suerte  alcanfo^ 
A  teneros  Monarca  por  oiente, 

Quien  duda  que  con  admirable  espanto^ 
La  redondez  del  mundo  todo  escuche, 
Lo  que  a  tan  alto  Bey  atento  tiene, 
Paes  siendo  assi  de  vos  fauorecido, 
Ko  siendo  menos  escriuir  los  hechos, 
Dignos  de  aue  la  plunia  los  leuante, 
Que  emprraer  los  a  no  son  menos  ddgnot 
De  que  la  misma  pluma  los  escriua^ 

Hut.  Abix.  ahd  N.  Mix   8 
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have  been  concealed  from  the  public  until  1883.    When 
I  had  occasion  to  consult  its  pages  in  1877,  I  did  so 

Solo  resta  que  aquellos  valeroeos. 
For  quien  este  cuydado  vo  he  tomAdOy 
Alienten  con  an  gran  valor  heroico, 
£1  atreuido  buelo  de  mi  plama, 
Porque  desta  vez  pienso  qae  veremoi^ 
Ygoales  las  palabras  con  las  obras. 
R^uchadme  gran  Rey  que  soi  testigo^ 
De  todo  qoanto  aqui  aejlor  ob  digo. 

Or,  rendering  the  same  in  English  as  literally  as  possible,  with  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  measure,  and  with  a  remarkably  successful  effort  not  to  be 
a  better  poet  than  Bon  Qaspar,  we  have: 

History  or  New  Mexico. 

BT  CAPTAIN   OASPAB  DE  VILLAOBi. 

FirH  Canio. 

Which  makes  known  the  argument 

of  the  history,  and  the  situation  of  New  Mexico,  and 

knowledge  had  of  it  from  ancient  monuments 

of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  departure 

and  ori(|in  of  the 

Mexicans. 

Of  arms  I  sine  and  of  the  man  heroic; 

The  being,  vuor,  prudence,  and  high  effort 

Of  him  whose  endless,  never-tiring  patience!. 

Over  an  ocean  of  annoyance  stretcnmg, 

Despite  the  fangs  of  foul,  envenomed  envy 

Brave  deeds  of  prowess  ever  is  achieving; 

Of  those  brave  men  of  Spain,  conquistaaores. 

Who,  in  the  Western  India  noblv  striving. 

And  'searchmg  out  all  of  the  world  yet  hidden. 

Still  onward  press  their  glorious  achievements. 

By  their  strong  arms  and  deeds  of  daring  valor, 

In  strife  of  arms  and  hardships  as  endurmg 

As,  with  rude  pen,  worthy  of  bein^  honored. 

And  thee  I  supplicate,  most  Christian  Philip, 

Since  of  New  Mexico  thou  art  the  Phcenix 

Of  late  sprung  forth  and  in  thy  grandeur  risen 

From  out  the  mass  of  living  flame  and  ashes 

Of  faith  most  ardent,  in  whose  glowing  embers 

Thy  own  most  holy  father  and  our  master 

We  saw  in  wrapped,  devoured  by  sacred  fervor — 

To  itaove  some  little  time  from  off  thy  shoulders 

Ihe  great  and  heavy  weight,  that  thee  oppresses. 

Of  that  terrestrial  globe  which  iu  all  justice 

Is  by  thine  own  strong  arm  alone  supported; 

And  giving,  gracious  King,  attentive  hearing. 

Thou  here  wSt  see  the  weight  of  weary  labors. 

And  grievous  calumnies  with  which  is  planted 

The  holy  gospel  and  the  faith  of  Jesus 

By  that  Achilles  who  by  royal  order 

Devotes  himself  to  such  heroic  service. 

And  if  I  may  by  rare  access  of  fortane 

Have  thee,  most  noble  Philip,  for  a  hearer, 

Wlio  doubts  that  with  a  universal  impulse 

The  whole  wide  world  will  hold  its  breath  to  listen . 

To  that  which  holds  so  greftt  a  king's  attention? 
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with  an  idea  that  it  might  furnish  material  for  a  brief 
note  as  a  literary  curiosity;  but  I  found  it  a  most  com- 
plete narrative,  very  little  if  at  all  the  less  useful  for 
being  in  verse.  The  subject  is  well  enough  adapted 
to  epic  narration,  and  in  the  generally  smooth-flowing 
endecasyllabic  lines  of  Villagrd  loses  nothing  of  its 
intrinsic  fascination.  Occasionally  the  author  quits 
the  realm  of  poesy  to  give  us  a  document  in  plain  prose ; 
and  while  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  his  leader  and  his 
companions,  our  New  Mexican  Homer  is  modest  in 
recounting  his  own  exploits.  Of  all  the  territories  of 
America — or  of  the  world,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes — New  Mexico  alone  may  point  to  a  poem  as  the 
original  authority  for  its  early  annals.  Not  less  re- 
markable is  the  historic  accuracy  of  the  muse  in  this 
production,  or  the  long  concealment  of  the  book  from 
the  eye  of  studenta^ 

Then,  being  thus  by  thee  so  highly  favored. 
Since  it  is  nothing  less  to  write  the  story 
Of  deeds  that  worthy  are  of  the  pen*s  record. 
Than  to  achieve  deeds  that  no  less  are  worthy 
Of  being  put  by  the  same  pen  in  writing, 
Nothing  remains  but  that  those  men  heroic. 
For  whose  sake  I  this  task  have  undertaken. 
Should  still  encourage  by  their  acts  of  valor 
The  flight  ambitious  of  a  pen  so  humble, 
For  in  this  case  I  think  we  shall  see  equalled 
Deeds  by  the  words  in  which  they  ai*o  recorded. 
Listen  to  me,  great  king,  for  I  was  witness 
Of  all  that  hero,  my  lord,  I  have  to  tell  thee. 

^In  the  prose  documents  V.'s  name  ia  generally  written  Villagran  and 
sometimes  Perez  de  V.  He  was  procurador  general  in  the  expedition,  as  well 
as  captain.  Cesireo  Fernandez  Duro,  Don  Liego  de  Peflalom^  148-00,  gives 
in  18o3  an  excellent  summary  of  V.'s  work,  which  is  as  I  have  said  tlie  first 
announcement  to  the  world  in  modem  times  of  its  historic  value.     He  quotes  i 

from  Lopez  de  Haro^  Nobilario,  some  slight  biog.  matter,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Don  Caspar  was  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Perez  of  Villasrd,  a 
tomi  in  the  province  of  Campos,  Spain,  a  family  which  included  several  val- 
iant captains,  among  them  Don  Francisco  de  VillagrA,  well  known  in  coimcc- 
tion  with  the  conquest  of  the  Araucanos  in  S.  America.  Luis  Cabrera  de 
Ctfrdoba,  Histcria  de  FeUne^  ii.,  Madrid,  1619,  K^\e  a  trashy  account  of  the 
early  explorations  of  N.  Mex.,  and  also  a  brief  account  of  the  conquest,  in 
which  he  follows  Villa^ri.  This  is  the  only  instance  known  to  nie  in  which 
V.*8  work  has  been  consulted.  The  extract  on  N.  Mex.  is  translated  in  Tcr^ 
wtux-CcmpanSf  Voyages,  ser.  i.  torn.  x.  p.  429-50. 

Fernandez  Duro,  Notkia  de  Exped.,lZlf  part  of  the  work  noticed  above, 
cites  under  date  of  1604  Fijueredo,  Rtladon  del  viaje  al  Nuevo  Mtjico  que  hizo 
el  CapUan  general  D.  Juan  de  Ofiate,  por  Fr.  Roque  Figveredoy  vmionerojCrancis- 
tano  en  la  expedicion,  as  a  MS.  mentioned  by  Beristain;  also  Ofiaie,  Diario  y^t' 
lachn  de  la  entrada  que  hhso  D,  Juan  de  Oiiate  en  el  Nuevo  Mexico,  hacia  el  reino 
de  Tolan^  emriada  al  Rey,  MS.,  cited  by  Barcia.  From  the  date  thoso  MSS. 
may  refer  exclusively  to  O.  *s  expeditions  from  rather  than  to  N.  Mex. 
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Viceroy  Velasco  on  the  failure  of  Urdiiiola's  project, 
not  favoring  as  we  have  seen  that  of  Lomas,  accepted 
the  propositions  of  Juan  de  Oiiate  in  the  autumn  of 
1595.^  Don  Juan  was  a  rich  and  prominent  resident 
of  Zacatecas,  son  of  the  brave  and  popular  conquista- 
dor Don  Cristobal ;  married  to  Dofia  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Juan  de  Tolosa,  granddaughter  of  Hernan  Cortes, 
and  great-granddaughter  of  Montezuma;^  and  was 
backed  by  the  wealth,  nobility,  and  power  of  Nueva 
Galicia.  Ofiate's  petition  and  contract  are  not  ex- 
tant ;  but  the  former  with  marginal  notes  of  approval 
and  dissent  was  seen  by  Gregg  at  Santa  Fd;  and  his 
brief  resum^,  confirmed  by  incidental  allusions  in  other 
documents,  shows  that  the  contract  did  not  differ 
materially  from  the  earlier  ones  that  have  been  de- 
scribed. The  empresario  agreed  to  raise  a  force  of  200 
men  or  more  at  his  own  expense ;  but  seems  to  have 
been  furnished  by  the  king  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  even  a  sum  of  money, 
being  also  authorized  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Bo- 
nilla  and  other  adventurers  if  he  could  catch  them. 
He  was  made  governor,  adelantado,  and  captain-general 
of  the  territories  to  be  colonized ;  and  his  somewhat  ex- 
travagant claims  for  honors,  titles,  lands,  and  other 
emoluments  were  freely  granted  by  Velasco  so  far  as 
the  royal  instructions  would  permit.® 

'  Villagri  sayB  the  capitulationB  were  concladed  on  Aug.  24th.  In  the  jV. 
Mex.,  Mem,,  18S-9,  it  is  stated  that  0.*b  petition  was  dated  Sept.  25th,  and 
the  contract  approved  Dec.  (clearly  a  misprint  for  Oct.)  15th.  Gregg  saw  the 
memorial  at  Sta  Fe,  and  gives  the  date  as  Sept.  21st,  which  may  be  an  error 
for  25th,  or  vice  versa.  Yillagri's  Aug.  24th  may  be  the  date  of  some  pre- 
liminary agreement.  I  have  no  doubt  the  final  approval  by  Velasco  was  in 
Oct.  It  was  at  least  before  the  new  viceroy's  arrival  on  'Nov,  5th.  Torque- 
mada,  i.  670-3,  makes  the  date  Sept.  30th;  and  Alaman,  Distri,,  iiL  apen.  18^ 
says  it  was  in  '94.     Velasco's  instructions  were  issued  Oct.  21,  *95. 

^  Fernandez  Duro,  130,  says  Don  Juan  married  Dofia  Isabel  Cort^  Monte- 
zuma, daughter  of  Cortes.  Arlegui,  Chron.  Zac.,  53-7,  makes  DofLa  Isabel 
the  wife  of  Cristobal  de  Oflate  and  the  mother  of  Don  Juan.  Bemardez,  iTac, 
31-4,  confirms  the  statement  of  Villagri  as  in  my  text.  The  8,  Luis  Poiosi^ 
^  Rcladon  Circuns.,  1,  calls  O.  '  descubridor,  conquistador,  y  poblador '  of  S.  Luis 
1383,  and  son  of  Dofia  Isabel  ace.  to  Haro's  IschHario, 

^  According  to  Gregg's  r^um^  of  the  memorial,  O.  o£fered  to  raise  200  men, 
and  to  supply  at  his  own  expense  live-stock,  implements,  merchandise,  and 
one  year's  provisions  for  the  colony.  In  return,  he  asked  for  himself  the 
titles  of  gov.,  etc.,  for  5  lives;  30  leagues  of  land  with  all  the  vaasala  tiiereon; 
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The  contract  once  signed,  Don  Juan,  securing  the 
support  of  the  highest  officials  and  most  influential 
men  of  Mexico,  Nueva  Galicia,  and  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
invoking  the  aid   of  his  four  brothers,  and  the  four 
brothers  Zaldivar,  his  nephews,  and  of  other  active 
friends,*  set  about  the  task  of  recruiting  an  army,  by 
no  means  a  long  or  difficult  one.     The  3argento  mayor. 
Captain  Vicente  Zaldivar,  unfurled  his  enlistment  ban- 
ner in  the  grand  plaza  of  Mexico  with  a  salute  of  artil- 
lery; the  scenes  of  '30  and  '40  under  Guzman  and 
Coronado  were  repeated;  recruits  came  in  from  all 
directions,  attracted  by  the  favorable   terms  offered 
and  the  hope  of  wealth  and  fame  in  the  north,  and 
the  ranks  were  soon  full.^^ 

All  wafi  enthusiasm;  success  seemed  assured;  and 
preparations  for  an  early  departure  were  wellnigh 
completed,  when  a  change  of  viceroys  occurred  in 
November,  the  count  of  Monterey  succeeding  Velasco. 
This  in  itself  naturally  caused  some  delay ;  but  more 
serious  causes  were  at  work.     Oiiate's  brilliant  pros- 

a  salaiy  of  8,000  dnoata,  and  exemption  from  the  crown  tax  for  working 
mines;  for  his  family;  hereditary  nobility  and  liberal  encomiendas;  for  hia 
army,  arms  and  ammnnition;  for  his  officers,  repartimientos  of  native  laborers; 
for  his  colony,  a  loan  of  20,000  pesos  from  the  royal  treasury;  and  for  the 

r'tnal  well-being  of  all,  6  friars  and  the  fitting  church  accoutrements.  He 
asked  for  instructions  respectinff  the  f orciUe  conversion  of  gentiles  and 
the  collection  of  tribute.  Oregg  does  not  indicate  what  demands  were 
granted  or  declined  in  the  marginal  notes;  nor  is  it  apparent  whether  this 
was  the  orijpnal  arrangement  or  the  fiaal  one  as  modified  by  a  new  viceroy. 
It  is  stated  in  the  3r.  Mex.,  Mem.,  188-9,  that  Velasco  accepted  the  o£fer  by 
indorsing  the  several  articles  of  the  petition  in  marffinsil  notes.  Villagr^  says 
0.  ffot  $4,000  in  money;  Torquemaoa  and  Calle  add  also  $3,000  as  a  loan. 

In  Pino,  Not.  SkL,  2-^  and  more  complete  in  Davis,  Span.  Couq.f  264-5, 
is  the  royal  order  of  July  8, 1602,  confirming  the  title  of  hijosdalso  to  OfLatc's 
saaociates  for  5  years  in  the  conquest,  aocc^ding  to  an  article  ox  the  original 
oontraet. 

'There  are  named  Gov.  Dieso  Velasco  of  N.  Vizcaya,  Bodrigo  del  Rio  de 

Loza,  Santiago  del  Riego  and  Maldonado  of  the  audiencia,  Lequetio,  Antonio 

de  fimeroak,  the  BaftuSos,  Ruy  Bias  de  Mendoza,  Juan  Cortes — great-grand- 

MQ  of  Heman — Jnan  de  Guevara,  and  Salas,  the  alcalde  of  Zacatecas.     Ofiatc's 

hntiien  were  Fernando^  Cristdbal,  Alonso,  and  Luis  Nuliez  Perez.     Tlie  Zal- 

dtrv  brothers,  whose  mother  seems  to  have  an  Ofiate,  were  Gristdbal,  Fran- 

ekco,  Joan,  and  Vicente,  who  were  apparently  the  sons  of  the  Juan  Z.  who 

was  a  captain  of  Coronado's  army  in  40.     Villaffri  and  some  others  imply 

that  the  Zaldlvars  were  O.'s  cousins;  but  O.  oims  them  Mbrinoe.     Vicente 

alfo  married  a  daughter  of  Juan  Ofiate. 

^SsJroeron  and  Niel  say  that  600  or  700  men  were  enlisted,  though  this 
doabtfnl   bb  there  was  no  known  authority  to  enlist  more  than  200. 
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pects,  and  the  unusual  prerogatives  granted  him,  had 
created  jealousy;  and  his  rivals  and  foes  appear  to 
have  had  more  influence  with  the  new  viceroy  than 
with  the  old  one.  Even  before  he  reached  the  capi- 
tal, Monterey  asked  for  a  delay ;  but  after  Velasco  had 
explained  the  matter  by  letter,  he  consented  to  a  com- 
pletion of  the  arrangements.  Arriving  the  5th  of 
November  and  taking  possession  of  his  office,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  somewhat  at  his  leisure  the  ade- 
lantado's  fitness  for  his  position,  and  the  truth  of 
certain  charges  against  him.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  accusations  is  not  revealed ;  but  soon  everybody 
seems  to  have  had  something  to  say  against  Don  Juan 
and  his  enterprise ;  virtue,  if  we  may  credit  the  poet 
companion  and  eulogist,  being  in  this  instance  well- 
nigli  overpowered  by  calumny.  A  prominent  cle- 
ment, however,  in  the  new  viceroy  s  policy  was  his 
favor  to  one  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  wished  to 
undertake  the  conquista  himself;  at  any  rate,  he  wrot« 
to  the  king  on  December  20th,  asking  that  ratification 
of  Oaate's  project  be  delayed  until  new  information 
could  bo  obtained.  The  poet's  narrative  of  these  and 
latter  complications  is  confirmed  by  documents  from 
the  Spanish  archives." 

^^  These  documents  on  Oflatc's  conquest  are  published  in  the  PachecOf  Doc. 
xvi.,  and  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  follows:  2i.  Mex.,  Me/norLii  sohre 
el  Nuevy  Mexico  y  «w  aconUdmientofif  1595-1602,  p.  188-227.  This  is  a  docu- 
mentary rcoumo  of  OQate's  negotiations,  contracts,  and  acts,  made  by  or  for 
Vicente  ZU.lfvar  in  1G02,  in  connection  with  his  efforts  to  obtain  further  aid 
from  the  govt.  lb  contains  not  ordy  a  resume  of  documents,  corresp.,  etc., 
but  much  testimony  taken  in  Mexico  on  O.'s  achievements  and  the  importance 
of  continuing  the  conquest,  alluding  incidentally  to  the  results  of  earlier 
explorations.  Ttinerario  de  Lis  minas  del  CaxcOy  de  la  gobemacion  de  la  ^ueva 
VizC'i'/a  .  .  .  con  loa  agua/jes  y  lejuas  de  au  diatanciOf  caniino  todo  de  can'eiaa 
.  .  .  Feclio  por  tesUjo  de  visia  y  ej:perieitci%,  y  que  traia  verdadj  y  es  sticerdole. 
Another  tiile  of  the  same  is  Di^curso  de  lis  Jornad:is  que  Juzo  el  canvpo  de  su 
MajCfitiul  detide  1 1  Nueva  Ejpafia  d  In  provincia  de  la  Kwsva,  Mexico.  A  ilo  tie 
13 Jo  (1597-9),  p.  228-7G.  Thia  id  a  diary,  or  derrotero  from  the  Caxco  mines 
Aug.  1,  '97,  to  the  fall  of  Acoma,  Jan.  24,  '99.  It  bears  indications,  how- 
ever, of  having  been  prepared  in  Mex.  from  memory,  notes,  doc,  etc., 
and  not  a  copy  of  an  original  diary  as  written  from  day  to  day.  It,  like  all 
the  other  doc,  ia  a  part  of  tho  Zaldivar  expediente  of  1602.  Traslado  de  U 
jioseaion  que  en  fiombi'e  de  su  Maijej<tad  iomd  Don  Joan  de  OiUite,  de  Ls  lieynos  y 
Provindas  de  li  Nueva  Mexico;  y  de  las  ofmliencias  y  ixisalUije  que  los  Judios  de 
alfunoa  pueMoa  de  hs  dichoa  Reynos  y  promndas  le  dietvn  en  el  dicho  nomhre, 
AflQ  de  1508 t  p.  98-141.    The  foriual  acts  of  taking  poaaession  of  N.  Mex. 
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At  last  the  viceroy  was  induced  to  approve  his 
predecessor's  contract  with  certain  modifications,  in- 
sisting particularly  that  Oiiate  should  not,  as  he 
demanded,  be  independent  of  the  audiencia  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  or  of  the  viceroy  in  war  and 
finance.  Preparations  were  now  actively  renewed  for 
the  march;  but  when  the  modifications  alluded  to 
became  known  to  some  members  of  the  colony,  whose 
privileges  were  more  or  less  curtailed,  a  new  storm  of 
complaints  and  curses  burst  upon  the  leader's  head ;  and 
his  foes  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  renew  their 
attacks.  Onate  deemed  it  wiser  to  flee  from  than 
resist  such  foes;  accordingly  he  made  haste  to  begin 
his  march  north ward.^^  In  Zacatecas  a  halt  was  made 
for  final  preparations.  In  June  1596,  Lope  de  Ulloa 
y  Lemos  was  commissioned  by  Monterey  to  make  a 
visita  gerueraly  or  inspection  and  inventory,  Ulloa  was 
also  instructed  to  remove  the  army  from  the  settle- 
ments  on  account  of  certain  complaints  of  disorderly 
conduct;  and  he  began  his  inspection  in  July,  appoint- 
ing Francisco  de  Esquivel  as  assistant  or  comisario.'® 
This  caused  an  annoying  and  seemingly  needless  delay 
from  the  poet's  point  of  view;    but  as  the  viceroy 

for  Spain  followed  by  the  acts  of  submission  of  the  pueblos  and  native  chief- 
tains, with  dates  and  witnesses,  especially  valuable  by  reason  of  the  many 
pueblo  names.  OUat^  Copia  de  Carta  escripta  al  Virrey  Conde  de  Monterrey 
ipor)  Don  Joan  de  Ofiate,  de  la  Nueva  MemcOt  d  do3  de  Marxo  de  1699  afios^ 

S.  302-15.  A  letter  written  at  S.  Juan,  describing  briefly  what  has  been 
one,  and  dwelling  particularly  on  the  brilliant  prospects— all  to  solicit  fur- 
ther aid.  N.  Mex.,  Discurao  y  Propoeidon  que  se  hioe  d  VtteHra  Magestad  de 
h  iocaiUe  d  ioa  Deacubrimienloe  del  Nuevo  Mexico  por  eue  eapUulos  de  pantos 
difereniee,  p.  38-66.  A  letter  of  Vioerov  Monterey  to  the  kmg,  probably  of 
1602,  oontuning  a  r^um^  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  Oflata  matter,  and 
the  viceroy's  ideaa  of  what  more  should  be  done.  It  is  also  given  in  Fernan- 
dez Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Peflalosa,  13-27.  OrVUe  {Alonso  de),  Pide  ae  confirme 
I  J.  capituicuion  que  hizo  el  Firey  con  Don  Juin  de  Oiiaie,  p.  316-22.  Dated 
31ay  4,  1600,  at  Madrid,  and  addressed  to  the  king.  There  follows  a  letter 
of  M^  5th  of  like  purport  and  addressed  to  the  consejo. 

^'^  With  him  at  this  time  went  several  Franciscans  under  P.  Rodrigo  Duran 
as  comisario.  Those  named  are  Baltasar,  Cristdbal  de  Salazar,  and  Diego 
Marquez,  or  Martinez — he  who  had  formerly  been  captured  by  '  gente  lute- 
rana  — who  went  as  confessor  or  representative  of  the  Inquisition. 

^N.  Mex.,  Mem.,  191;  Id,,  Die.  y  Prop.,  43-4.  Villagrd  says  nothing  of 
any  complaint  of  disorders.  Rivera,  Oob.  de  Mex.,  tells  us  tibat  O.'s  men 
mutinied  at  Taxco,  refusing  togo  on  unless  the  force  was  increased,  and  cer- 
tain promises  were  fulfiUecL  l%e  viceroy  sent  Ulloa  to  punish  the  malecon- 
tents  and  make  them  go  onl 
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had  already  sent  a  friendly  letter,  assuring  the  governor 
that  the  visita  was  a  mere  formality,  not  based  on  any 
suspicion,  no  serious  discontent  resulted  at  this  time, 
and  soon  the  force  moved  on,  a  part  to  the  Caxco, 
or  Taxco,  mines  in  Durango,^^  and  the  rest  still  farther 
to  the  San  Bartolom^  valley. 

About  a  year  had  now  passed  since  the  contract  was 
signed,  and  the  military  colony  had  been  considerably 
reduced  during  the  delay."  A  courier  was  daily 
expected  with  marching  orders,  and  at  last  he  came, 
the  9th  of  September,  with  a  sealed  packet  for  Ulloa, 
which  contained,  as  the  general  and  all  the  army 
thought,  the  welcome  order.  Bitter  was  Onate's  dis- 
appointment when  the  packet  was  found  to  be,  instead, 
a  royal  order  of  May  8th,  directing  a  suspension  of  the 
entrada  until  the  receipt  of  further  instructions,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  viceroy's  letter  of  the  past  December 
and  the  pending  negotiations  with  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Enclosed  was  the  viceroy's  letter  of  August  12th  to 
Ulloa,  instructing  that  officer  to  make  known  the 
king's  will,  and  to  order  Oflate,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  including  a  revocation  of  all  past  concessions, 
to  make  no  further  advance/*     In  October  came  from 


^*  I  do  not  find  thia  place  on  the  maps,  bat  I  ha^e  a  note,  of  forgotten  ori« 
gin,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  on  the  Rio  Nazas  in  central  Dnrango.  Thia  ia 
confirmed  by  the  later  route  which  led  through  Zarca  and  Cerro  Gordo,  and 
is  probably  correct.  They  reached  Caxco,  via  Avino  and  S.  Juan  del  Bio,  on 
Nov.  1,  '96.  y.  Mac,,  Ytin.,  229. 

1*  Villagri  says  reduced  to  500  men;  and  we  have  noted  that  some  author!* 
ties  give  the  original  force  as  600  or  700;  but  only  about  200  besides  negroes, 
Indians,  etc.,  are  mentioned  in  any  of  the  original  doc  or  oorresp. 

^'Ue^  luego  un  correo  con  gran  priessa 
Pidiendo  albricias  por  el  buen  despacho, 
De  las  nueuas  alegres  que  traia^ 
De  Vuestro  Visorey,  en  que  mandaua, 
Que  luego  todo  el  campo  se  aprestase, 

Y  que  la  noble  entrada  nrosiguiesse, 

Y  como  esti  mas  cerca  del  engaAo, 
Aquel  que  esta  mas  fuera  de  sospecha, 
AbsI  f  ui  que  el  correo  assegurado, 

Con  gran  contento  entrd  y  dio  su  pliego^ 
£1  qual  se  abrio  en  secreto,  y  con  recatc^ 
Que  ninguno  supiesae  ni  entendiesse, 
Lo  que  el  cerraao  pliego  alK  traia, 

Y  como  no  ay  secreto  tan  oculto, 

Que  al  fin  no  se  reuele  y  ae  nos  mnestra^ 
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Mexico  a  repetition  of  the  order.  The  governor  with 
a  heavy  heart  thought  of  his  past  efforts,  and  of  the 
500,000  ducats  already  spent;  but  kissed  the  unwel- 
come plieao  and  promised  to  obey.  He  concealed  the 
bad  news  from  hil  army  for  a  time,  and  joined  in  their 
festivities.  He  had  no  thought  of  giving  up  his  enter- 
prise; and  Juan  Guerra  generously  offered  to  bear  a 
portion  of  the  heavy  expense  to  be  entailed  by  this 
new  delay,  which  was  destined  to  last  over  a  year. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  narrate  in  detail  the  history 
of  this  gloomy  period.  Soldiers  were  constantly 
deserting,  and  more  than  once  utter  failure  seemed 
inevitable.  One  visita  after  another  was  ordered; 
but  Onate  was  able  on  each  occasion  to  keep  his  force 
and  supplies  up  to  the  standard  of  his  contract. ^^ 
To  his  protests  against  the  delay,  and  those  of  his 
brothers  and  friends,  the  viceroy,  although  professing 
the  most  friendly  disposition,  replied  always  that  he 
could  not  act  without  royal  orders.  The  adelautado's 
foes  wished  of  course  to  break  up  the  expedition  alto- 
gether, and  at  times  such  was  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  well ;  but  at  other  times  there  seemed  to 
be  a  desire  to  keep  the  force  together  until  Ponce  de 
Leon  or  some  other  royally  favored  individual  could 
be  in  some  way  given  the  command.  Padre  Duran 
became  discouraged  and  left  the  company  with  most 
of  his  friars  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances.^^  But  amid 
all  troubles.  Onate,  if  we  may  credit  his  somewhat 

El  qae  en  aqneste  pliego  se  encerrana, 

Contra  las  buenas  nueuas  qne  el  correo. 

Con  inocencia  i  todos  qniso  damos. 

Sin  quitar  ana  letra  ni  afiidirla, 

Qniero  con  atencion  aqui  escrinirla. 
And  aooordingly  the  poet  dismonnts  from  Pegasns  and  gives  us  these  doo.  in 
prose.    ViHagrd,  54-60.    They  are  reproduced  in  Fernandez  Duro's  summary; 
and  the  dates  of  reception  are  found  m  N,  Mex,,  Mem.,  192. 

^'From  Nov.  ^96  to  Feb.  ^97  many  communications  between  Ulloa  and 
Oftate,  in  relation  to  the  visitas,  are  given  in  N,  Mex,,  Mem.,  192-7.  Part  of 
the  force  at  this  period  was  at  Cazco  and  the  rest  at  Sta  B^bara.  There 
were  a  few  over  200  soldier-colonists,  besides  negro  slaves  and  Indians.  It  is 
implied  that  0.  had  contracted  to  pay  expenses  of  his  colony  only  until  N. 
Hex.  was  reached,  so  that  the  delay  was  ruinous.  O.  seems  to  have  visited 
Ilex,  in  tiie  intervaL 

"Torquemada  and  others  also  mention  this  fact. 
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partial  biographer,  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  sustained  by 
his  friends,  and  by  the  influence  of  Doila  Eufemia, 
the  beautiful  wife  of  Alfdrez  Peiialosa,  who  publicly 
harangued  the  men,  urging  them  to  imitate  the  forti- 
tude of  their  leader.  Some  were  mutinous,  and  bent 
on  going  to  New  Mexico  in  spite  of  the  king's  pro- 
hibition; but  cutting  oflF  the  head  of  their  leader 
checked  the  ardor  of  this  party. 

Late  in  1597  came  orders  to  get  ready,  to  submit 
to  a  final  visita,  and  to  start.  The  royal  c^ula  of 
April  2d,  on  which  these  orders  were  founded,  I  have 
not  seen.  In  September  Juan  Frias  de  Salazar  was 
commissioned  as  visitador,  Esquivel  retaining  his 
position  as  comisario,  and  in  December,  when  the 
army  had  been  reunited  at  the  Santa  Bdrbara  mines, 
the  final  inspection  began. ^^  If  we  follow  Villagrd's 
version,  the  expectation  was  that  Onate  could  not  pass 
the  inspection ;  and  the  viceroy  even  advised  him  not 
to  attempt  it  but  to  disband  his  force.  The  general's 
reply  was  that  he  would  submit,  not  only  to  this  visita, 
but  to  as  many  more  as  the  government  might  choose 
to  order;  and  he  did  submit,  and  successfully  passed 
the  ordeal.  The  viceroy  states,  however,  that  Sala- 
zar was  secretly  instructed  to  deal  as  leniently  as  pos- 
sible with  Oiiate,  disregarding  small  deficiencies;  and 
the  records  show  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  both 

^'  Villagri  does  not  name  Salazar,  but  calls  the  successor  of  UUoa — who 
was  sent  to  China — Capt  Guerrero,  with  Jaime  Fernandez  as  secretary.  This 
may  be  an  error,  or  Guerrero  may  have  been  intermediate  between  Ulloa  and 
Salazar.  The  new  visitador  ace.  to  V.  was  a  bitter  foe  of  Oiiate,  and  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  waxed  very  hot.  As  a  sample  of  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  colony,  I  note  the  following:  Instead  of  permitting 
a  halt  while  the  inspection  was  being  conducted,  as  was  usual  and  expected^ 
the  visitador  orderea  an  immediate  march.  Then  in  some  most  unsuitable 
place  he  would  order  a  halt,  forbid  the  men  for  several  days  to  leave  their 
tents  to  look  after  the  live-stock,  forbid  the  purchase  of  any  animals,  and 
then  suddenly  order  the  goats  or  some  other  class  to  be  presented  immediately 
at  his  ofiice  for  inspection!   Vilkigrd,  Hist,  N.  Mex,,  72-4. 

The  rear .  division  of  the  army  had  left  Oaxco  Aug.  1st,  and  marched  via 
Carrizal,  Zarca,  Los  Patos,  Cerro  €h}rdo.  La  Parida,  Bauz,  Rio  Florido,  and 
Kio  Bunuelos  to  Sta  Barbara  in  S.  Bartolome  vallev,  where  they  arrived  Aug. 
19th,  and  remained  till  Dec.  17th.  Then  they  pitched  the  camp  a  few  leagues 
farther  on,  at  the  arroyo  de  S.  Ger6nimo,  where  the  visita  began  Dec.  22d, 
and  where  they  remained  a  month.  N,  iTcsc.,  Ytinerario,  229-32;  Id,,  Mem,^ 
197-5;  Id,f  Diacurso,  44. 
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BUppWcs  and  men,  of  whom  only  130  remained.  It 
was  decided  tliat  the  viceroy  sliould  raise  80  men  at 
Onate'a  expense — Juan  Guerra  and  his  wife,  Ana  de 
M-emioza,  becoming  sureties — and  about  this  nuniber 
^•«e  mdeed  sent  north  the  next  year."" 


oBate's  Bodte,  issa 


"y.  3fer.,  Mem.,  I97-S;  Id.,  Ditairm,  44.  Aa  we  bare  accn,  most  an- 
UMTilie*  ipeak  of  only  short  delays,  and  imply  that  the  expcil.  atarted  for 
N.  ilex,  in  tba  aunimer  of  '96.  The  delays  are  attributed  by  Saimcron  and 
Kiel  to  the  deril,  who  tumbled  at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  grasp  on  so 
BUT  tboiuaiida  of  aonls.  Cavo,  Trf»  Siglm,  \.  225-9,  like  Rivera,  tells  us 
(he  deby  wai  caoaed  by  a  mutiny  at  CaxGO,  which  tJlloa  snccMded  in  quelling. 
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The  final  inspection  having  been  concluded  the  20th 
of  January,  1598,  the  army  started  northward  six  days 
later,  and  on  the  30th  reached  the  Conchos.  Spanish 
travellers  in  America  never  encamped  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  avoid  it,  on  the  near,  but  always  on  the  far- 
ther, side  of  a  stream;  therefore  haste  was  made  to 
cross;  and  the  bustle  and  incidents  of  bridging  and 
fording  the  river  are  vividly  portrayed  by  our  poet 
chronicler.  They  remained  in  camp  on  the  Conchos 
for  a  week,  getting  rid  of  the  visitador,  who  is  said  to 
have  departed  without  bidding  the  colonists  good-by, 
but  also  having  to  part  with  Padre  Marquez,  their 
confessor.  Arrangements  had,  however,  been  made 
for  a  new  band  of  ten  Franciscans ;  and  these  friars, 
under  Padre  Alonso  Martinez,  as  comisario,  came  north 
with  Captain  Farfan  and  his  party,  who  had  escorted 
Padre  Marquez  on  his  return,  and  joined  the  army 
soon  after  the  start.  *^ 

The  force  that  left  the  Conchos  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary is  given  by  Salmeron  and  Niel,  and  implied  by 
Villagrd,  as  400  men,  130  of  whom  were  accompanied 
by  their  families.  The  documentary  records  indicate 
only  the  130  soldier  colonists,  besides  a  large  number 
of  servants  and  Indians;  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  there  could  have  been  more  whom  Ofiate 
could  not  utilize  to  make  up  the  200  of  his  contract. 
Don  Crist6bal  de  Ofiate,  son  of  Don  Juan,  accompanied 
the  expedition  as  teniente  de  gobernador  y  capitan 
general,  at  the  age  of  ten  years !  Juan  de  Zaldivar 
was  maestro  de  campo;  Don  Vicente,  his  brother,  sar- 
gento  mayor ;  Captain  Villagrd,  procurador  general ; 
Captain  Bartolomd  Romeros,  contador;  Zubia,  or 
Cubia,  proveedor;  and  Juan  Velarde  and  Juan  Perez 
Donis,  secretaries.     I  append  a  list  of  such  names  as 

^  They  arriTed  March  3cL  Their  names  were  Alonao  Maitineas,  Francisco 
de  Zamora,  Juan  RoeaB,  Alonso  Luso,  Francisco  de  San  Miguel,  Andres  Cor- 
chado,  Cri8t($bal  Salazar  (a  cousin  of  Ofkate),  Juan  Claros,  Peidro  Ver^ara,  and 
Joan  de  San  Buenaventura— the  last  2  lay  friars;  also  brothers  Martin,  Fran- 
cisco, and  Juan  de  Dios  are  named.  Barreiro,  OjeaeUi,  5,  says  Ofiate  had  65 
Franciscans  with  him ! 
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I  have  found  in  the  various  records,  well  worth  pre- 
serving, as  including  the  first  settlers  of  New  Mexico ; 
though  unfortunately  the  full  names  and  titles  of  all 
could  not  be  made  to  fit  the  metre  of  the  poetic  ver- 
sioa,^  There  were  83  wagons  in  the  train,  and  7,000 
head  of  cattle. 


'Alphabetic  list  of  Oftate's  aaaodates  iu 

C^pt  Pablo  de  Agailar 

Araujo 

Aicencio  de  Archnleta 

Avarde 

Alf.  Dioniflio  de  Bafiuelos 

Bartol 

Juan  Benitez 

Bibero 

Capt.  Juan  Gutierrez  de  Bocanegra 

Juan  Perez  de  Bustillo 

Ceaar  Ortiz  Cadimo 

Juan  Camacho 

Eatevan  Carabajal 

Carrera 

Juan  de  Caso 

Alf.  (Capt.)  Bemab^  de  las  Casaa 

Castfllo 

Juan  Catalan 

Cavanillaw 

C&pt.  Gregorio  Cesar 

Cordero 

Alf.  Juan  Cort^ 

Marcoe  Cortes 

Pedro  Sanchez  Daxniero 

Juan  Diaz 

Sec.  Juan  Perez  de  Donia 

Capt.  Felipe  Kscalante 

Joan  Bdcarramal 

Capt.  Marcelo  de  Espinosa 

Capt.  Marcos  Farfan  de  los  Godos 

Juan  Fernandez 

Manuel  Francisco 

AW^ro  Garcia 

Francisco  Garcia 

Mircos  Garcia 

Simon  Garcia 

Luis  Gascon 

Bartolom^  Gonsdez 

Juan  Gronzalez 

Juan  Gri^o 

Guevara 

FFancisco  Guillen 

Antonio  Gutierrez 

Alf.  Gerdn.  de  Heredia 

Antonio  Hernandez 

Francisco  Hernandez 

Gonzalo  Hemandes 

Pedro  Hemaadez 
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Antonio  Conde  de  Herrera 

Cristdbal  de  Herrera 

Juan  de  Herrera 

Alonzo  NuAez  de  Hinojosa 

Leon  de  Isasti 

Jimenez 

Capt.  Diego  Landin 

Francisco  de  Ledesma 

Alf.  Juan  de  Leon 

Domingo  de  Lizana 

Cristdl^  Lopez 

Juan  Lopez 

Alonso  Lticas 

Lucio 

Mallea 

Francisco  Marquez 

Capt.  Gerdnimo  Marquez 

Heman  Martin 

Juan  Martinez 

Juan  Medel 

Medina 

Monroi 

Alonso  Gomez  Montesinos 

Baltasar  de  Monzon 

Morales 

Juan  Moran 

MuRuera 

Naranjo 

Capt.  Dieffo  Nuflez 

Juan  de  Olague 

Ten.  Gen.  Cristdbal  de  Oftate 

Capt.  Gen.  Juan  de  Oftate 

Juan  de  Ortega 

Ortiz 

Regundo  Paladin 

Simon  de  Paz 

Juan  de  Pedraza 

Alf.  Pereyra 

Simon  Perez 

Capt.  Juan  Piftero 

Alt.  Fran,  de  Posa  y  Pefialosa 

Capt.  Alonso  de  Quesada 

Fran.  Guillen  de  Quesada 

Martin  Ramirez 

Juan  Rangel 

Bascon 

Pedro  de  los  Reyes 

Pedro  de  Ribera 
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Instead  of  descending  the  Conchos  as  earlier  ex* 
plorers  had  done,  Onate  seems  to  have  taken  a  north- 
ward course  to  the  Rio  Bravo.  Two  exploring  par- 
ties were  sent  out  in  advance  to  find  a  way  for  the 
wagons,  and  Villagrd,  who  accompanied  the  sargento 
mayor,  devotes  more  than  two  cantos  of  his  work  to  a 
description  of  their  adventures ;  and  in  the  Ytinerario 
the  dates,  distances,  and  names  of  successive  points 
reached  by  the  main  army  are  given ;  but  though  this 
was  the  first  exploration  of  northern  Chihuahua,  the 
details  have  no  special  interest  in  connection  with  our 
present  subject  except  as  appended  in  a  note.®  Pro- 
gress with  the  wagons  was  naturally  slow,  but  there 

Alonso  del  Rio  Sosa 

Diego  Robledo  Capt.  Tabora 

Francisco  Robledo  Capt.  FranciBCo  Vaca 

Pedro  Robledo  Varela 

Pedro  Rodriguez  Francisco  Vasqnez 

Sebastian  R(Miriguez  Jorge  de  la  Vega 

Bartoloine  Romeros  Sec.  Juan  Velarde 

Capt.  Moreno  de  la  Rua  Francisco  Vido 

Capt.  Ruiz  Juan  de  Victoria  Vido 

Juan  Ruiz  Capt.  Gaspar  de  Villagri 

Lorenzo  Salado  ViUalba 

Juan  de  Salas  VlUaviciosa 

Alonso  Sanchez  Capt.  Juan  de  Zaldfvar 

Cristdbal  Sanchez  Capt.  Vicente  de  Zaldlvar 

Francisco  Sanchez  Alt.  Leon  Zapata 

Antonio  Sanfiana  Prov.  Zubia 

Juan  de  Segura  Zumaia. 

Serrano 

*>  Feb.  7th,  left  the  Conchos;  3  1.  to  LaTentacion.  8th,  2  1.  to  Agpa  del  In- 
cendio.  9th,  3  1.  to  barrancas.  10th,  3  1.  to  Rio  S.  Pedro,  forded  in  28^  45', 
remaining  a  month,  and  the  padres  arriving  March  3d.  March  11th,  3  I.  to 
Chskrcos.  12th,  5  1.  to  Rio  ae  Nombre  de  Dios.  14th,  back  to  S.  Buena- 
ventura a  short  distance,  whence  Landin  started  for  Mex.  18th,  3  1.  to 
Sierrazuela  de  las  Hogueras.  19th,  1  1.  to  S.  Jose,  or  Sacramento,  where 
holy  Thursday  was  celebrated  with  great  ceremonies.  20th,  3  1.  to  Sta  Cruz. 
22d,  3  1.  to  Encinar  de  la  Resurreccion.  24th,  2  1.  to  Alameda  de  la  Asump- 
cion.  25th,  1  1.  to  Laguna  de  S.  Benito  y  Ojuelos  del  Norte,  a  lake  2  1.  m 
circum.  2Gth,  3  1.  to  Aguasre  de  la  Cruz.  27th,  1  1.  to  Peflol  de  Velez  in  lat. 
30".  30th,  2  1.  to  Ancon  del  Recelo.  31st,  2  1.  to  fuente  de  S.  Fran,  de 
Paula.  April  l8t-2d,  3  1.  to  Socorro  del  Cielo.  3d -5th,  6  1.  to  Rio  de  la  Men- 
tira  and  Cienega  de  S.  Isidro  in  about  30**  SO'.  7th,  2  1.  to  Alchicubite  de  S. 
Vicente.  8th-9th,  3  1.  to  Cienega  de  la  Concepciun,  and  beginning  of  the 
sand  dunes.  10th,  1^  1.  to  fuente  de  S.  Leon  in  lat.  31^  11th,  spring  of  S. 
Emenegildo.  12th,  3  1.  to  Bocas  de  los  M^danos.  19th-20th.  6  1.  to  the  Rio 
del  Norta  in  31"  30',  river  called  Rio  Bravo  farther  s.  E.  April  28th-May  3d, 
8J  1.  up  the  river.  May  4th,  forded  the  river  in  exactly  31"  (not  a  typog. 
error,  for  the  writer  notes  that  they  had  lost  30^  in  going  8 J  l.l);  they  called 
the  ford  Vado  de  los  Puertos;  in  many  leagues  there  is  no  otiier  way  for 
wagons. 
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were  no  adventures  or  calamities.  Captain  Landin 
was  despatched  for  Mexico  with  letters  in  the  middle 
of  March.  On  the  20th  of  April  they  reached  the 
Rio  Grande.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month,  a  few 
leagues  up  the  river  on  the  western  bank,  Oilate  pro- 
ceeded with  all  the  complicated  and  curious  cere- 
monial deemed  essential  in  such  cases,  to  take  formal 
possession  for  Grod,  the  king,  and  himself,  of  New 
Mexico  "and  all  the  adjoining  provinces,"  as  appears 
from  the  long  and  verbose  act  of  possession  duly  cer- 
tified by  Juan  Perez,  the  royal  escribano,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  friars  and  all  the  army."  There  were  also 
imposing  religious  ceremonies,  including  mass  in  a 
chapel  built  for  the  occasion,  and  a  sermon  by  the 
padre  comisario ;  and  finally  in  the  evening  the  per- 
formance  of  an  original  comedy  written  by  Captain 
Farfan  on  a  subject  connected  with  the  conquest  of 
New  Mexico — early  days  of  the  drama,  indeed.^ 

*>llii8  acta  ifl  given  in  fall  by  Villaffr^  p.  129-82;  and  also  in  N.  Mex, 
Tradado,  88-101.  In  thia  doc.  Oftate  alludes  to  the  kind's  order  of  April  2, 
'97,  approving  his  appointment;  and  also  names  all  the  fnars  of  his  company. 
Space  does  not  pennit  the  translation  of  this  paper  as  a  curiosity. 

**  'Hobo  sermon,  ^ran  solemnidad  eclesiistica  y  seglar,  gran  salva  y  alegria, 
y  4  U  tarde  comedia.  *  JV^.  Mex^,  Ytin.,  242. 


CHAPTER  VII 

OllATE'S  CONQUEST  OONTINUKD. 

1G98-1699. 

Bl  Paso  del  Nortk— Up  the  Rio  Grande— Thb  Fibst  Pueblo  Grout  at 
SoGORBO — A  Miracle  at  Puarai — ^From  Pueblo  to  Pueblo — Obedi- 
ence AND  Vassalage — San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  San  Gabriki^ 
AND  CiTT  or  San  Francisoo— Universal  Junta— Distribution  of 
Missionaries — List  of  Towns — Zaldivar's  Trip  to  the  Plains — 
Onate*s  South-eaotern  Tour— The  Captain-oeneral  Starts  for  tbx 
Mar  del  Sue — Subkission  of  Aooma,  Zuni,  and  the  Moqui  Towns — 
Visit  to  Mines  in  Arizona— VillagrI's  Adventures,  Aooma  to 
ZuNi — Revolt  of  Aooma — ^Dsath  of  ZaldIvar  and  Fifteen  Compah- 
ions — Vengeance  of  the  Spaniards — ^Battle  of  the  Pu^ol — ^Destruc- 
tion OF  Aooma  and  Slaughter  of  the  Natives— Bnd  of  the  Epio 
AND  Other  Records. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  ]  598,  only  twenty-five  miles 
above  the  point  where  they  first  ^reached  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Spaniards  were  shown  by  natives  a  con- 
venient ford,  and  the  army  crossed  to  the  eastern 
bank.  The  latitude  is  confusedly  given  asSrorSl'' 
30';  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  "ford  of  the  river 
of  the  north  "  was  the  original  El  Paso  del  Norte,  a 
name  that  has  been  retained  ever  since  for  the  locality 
where  the  river  leaves  the  territory  which  is  now 
New  Mexico.  From  the  5th  to  the  20th  the  army 
marched  slowly  up  the  river  on  the  eastern  side  for 
fifteen  and  a  half  leagues,  with  none  but  trivial  inci- 
dents, if  we  except  the  death  of  several  persons  of  the 
colony,  and  without  applying  names  to  localities 
Here  Captain  Aguilar  returned  from  an  advance  ex- 
ploration,  having  reached  the  first  pueblos  and  entered 
one  of  them  against  the  orders  of  his  chief,  who,  how* 
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ever,  pardoned  Iiiixi  at  the  intercession  of  his  men. 
Fearing  that  tlie  natives  might  be  alarmed  and  run 
away  with  their  food  supplies,  Ofkate  with  the  Zaldi- 
vars,  Villagrd,  padres  Salazar  and  Martinez,  and  fifty 
men,^  started  on  "tlie  2  2d,  and  in  six  days,  26  or  22 
leagues,  reached  the  first  group  of  pueblos,  a  storm 
with  thunder,  liglitning,  and  perhaps  an  earthquake 
marking  the  approach,  and  drawing  from  the  padres 
all  the  prayers  of  the  litany. 

It  i?  noticeable  that  the  distance  of  41  or  38  leagues 
from  El  Paso  confirms  our  identification,  from  the  re- 
ports of  earlier  explorers,  of  the  southernmost  group 
of  pueblos  with    the   Socorro  region  in  latitude  34"; 
and  indeed,  the  pueblo  of  Teipana,  three  leagues  above 
Qualacti  of  the   first  two,  was  now  named  Socorro. 
Besides  these  three  which  are  mentioned  as  occupied, 
there  were   others    abandoned,   but  only  these   two 
names  are  given.       The  natives  gave  a  kind  welcome 
to  the  strangers,    entertained  the  governor  in  their 
towns,  and  furnished  supplies  of  maize,  which  desirable 
*8oeorro'  was   sent   back  to  the  main  camp.     It  was 
the  middle  of  June  when  Onate  and  his  advance  party 
left  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  group  of  towns.* 
The  next  advance  up  the  river  was  to  a  small  pueblo 
named  Nueva  Sevilla,  seven  leagues  above  Socorro, 
the  first  in  which   the  soldiers  slept,  and  where  they 
remained  a  week  'while  the  Zaldfvars  went  to  explore 
the  Ab6  pueblos,*  and  Villagrd  made  a  tour  in  search 
of  maize.     Then  on  the  2 2d  of  June  they  went  on  for 
four  leagues  to  a  new  but  abandoned  pueblo,  which  they 

^Ofiato,  Cop,  de  Oarta,  303,  says  there  were  70  men;  and  that  one  of  hia 
objeeto  was  to  find  and  arrest  Humalla.  The  force  is  not  gi^en  in  the  YtinC' 
rario. 

'Ihe  pozport  of  Ollate's  narrative,  however,  indicates  less  clearly  than 
tboM  of  earlier  explorers  a  grouping  of  the  towns;  but  rather  makes  a  con- 
tiaaoos  line  of  pueblos  at  intervals  of  3  or  4  L  The  text  of  the  Yihiemrio 
kirm  it  slightly  donbtfol  whether  the  next  town  was  not  four  instead  of  7  1. 

Above  SooofTO. 

'This  is  the  first  mention  of  this  name.    The  ruins  of  Abd  are  in  about 
hi  34*  d(y,  25<fr  30  miles  east  of  the  river,  and  agreeing  very  well  with  the 
iaiiications'  of  this  record.      Sevilla  was  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Rio 
Pkiena    Hie  yHtterario,  242-^3,  is  chiefly  followed  for  this  part  of  the  jour- 
Mr.  «•  yiUsLgr£  disposes  of  >t  somewhat  briefly. 
Hist.  Abi*.  aHI>  N.  Mkx.    9 
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named  San  Juan  Bautista,  as  they  were  there  on  the^ 
24th,  or  Saint  John's  day.*  Here  the  general  heard 
of  two  Mexican  Indians  left  by  Castano,  and  started 
northward  on  the  25th  in  search  of  them,  reaching 
Puruai,  named  San  Antonio,  in  a  journey  of  sixteen 
leagues.  Here  the  friars  were  lodged  in  a  newly 
painted  room,  and  in  the  morning  they  beheld  on  the 
walls  life-like  portraits  of  the  martyred  Rodriguez 
and  Lopez  of  seventeen  years  ago,  which  the  natives 
had  vainly  tried  to  conceal  with  the  paint!  The  two 
Mexicans,  Tomds  and  Cri6t6bal,  were  presently  brought 
in  from  another  pueblo,  and  they  proved  as  interpreters 
a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Spaniards.  ^Before 
the  end  of  June  they  visited  the  pueblo  of  Tria — pos- 
sibly Cia — which  they  named  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo ; 
and  moved  on  three  leagues  from  Puruai  to  San 
Felipe,  and  thence  four  leagues  to  Guipui,  or  Santo 
Domingo.*  This  town  was  made  a  kind  of  headquar- 
ters or  capital  for  a  time,  all  of  Ofiate's  advance  party 
coming  up  apparently;  and  in  this  province  we  are 
told  was  chosen*  a  convent  named  Asumpcion,  though 
nothing  appears  later  about  such  an  institution.  On 
the  4th  of  July  Captain  Juan  de  Zaldfvar  was  sent 
back  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  wagons  and  colonists 
who  had  reached  the  first  pueblos  on  June  26th,  but 
who  did  not  join  the  advance  army  till  August. 

At  Santo  Domingo  on  the  7th  of  July  seven  chief- 
tains representing  some  thirty-four  pueblos  assembled 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  new  masters  tem- 
poral and  spiritual.  Tom^  and  Crist6bal,  serving  as 
interpreters,  explained  at  great  length  the  material 
prosperity  and  eternal  happiness  that  must  result  from 

*  S.  Jnan  must  have  been  some  distanoe  below  laleta,  and  most  not  be  con- 
fonnded  with  S.  Juan  de  los  Caballeros. 

^  Perhaps  S.  Felipe  was  3  L  beyond  S.  Pedro  y  S.  Pablo  instead  of  Poroai; 
or  Sto  Domingo  4  1.  from  P.  instead  of  from  S.  Felipe.  Elsewhere  in  the 
YUnerario  Sto  Domingo  is  said  to  be  6  1.  from  P.  Not  much  importance  can 
be  attached  to  exact  distances  in  these  records.  Clearly  S.  Felipe  and  Sto 
Domingo  correspond  with  those  still  so  called,  though  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  sites  were  not  slightly  changed  in  the  next  century. 

* '  Se  elixid  oonveuto  de  la  advocacion  de  Nra  Sra  de  la  Asnmpdon.'  Ttih^f 
254.    Perhaps  it  should  b«  '  ae  erigid/  or  was  built  instead  of  chosen. 
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^iDg  *g<xxJ/  and  submitting  cheerfully  to  Felipe  II. 
and  God,  as  contrasted  with  present  disaster  and  fu- 
ture damnation  inseparably  connected  with  refusal; 
and  the  chiefs,  disposed  to  be  friendly  or  fearing  the 
strangers'  guns  and  horses,  even  if  thev  had  some  lin- 
gering doubts  respecting  the  political  and  doctrinal 
theories  presented,  humbly  kneeled  and  swore  the  re- 
quired  allegiance,  ^s  wa«  July  recorded  ia  a  ponderous 
document/  On  July  9th  the  army  left  the  pueblo  of 
Bove,  or  San  Ildefonso,®  and  in  two  days,  or  ten 
leagues— the  wagons  going  by  a  longer  route  of  six- 
teen leagues  via  San  Mdrcos — ^to  Caypa,  or  San  Juan, 
doubtless  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  pueblo  still 
bearing  the  name  near  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Rio  Chama  just  above  latitude  36^  From  the 
courtesy  of  the  people- —especially  after  much-needed 
rain  had  been  produced  by  the  padres'  prayers — this 
town  w&s  soon  called  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  and 
for  several  years  was  the  Spanish  capital,  or  centre  of 
operations.  The  name  San  Gabriel  was  also  applied 
by  the  friars  to  their  establishment  here,  or  more  prob- 
ably to  another  pueblo  not  far  distant.^ 

'  Obedieneia  y  Vouattaje  d  8u  Mageatad  por  loa  indioa  de  Santo  Domingo  ( Jaly 
7,  1596),  in  JV.  J/ec.  TnuUuio,  101-3.  As  there  were  several  similar  acts  a 
Lttle  later,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  name  the  pueblos  together  in  a  sub- 
sequent note. 

*  Of  their  goins  from  Sto  Dom.  to  S.  lid.  nothing  is  said,  nor  is  the  dis- 
tance mentioned;  out  it  would  seem  that  S.  Dd.  may  have  been  much  nearer 
to  Sto  Dom.  than  the  pueblo  now  called  S.  Bd.,  else  the  distance  of  10  1.  to 
S.  Juan  would  be  inexplicable. 

*  Both  in  the  TUnerario  and  in  OUaie^  Cop,  de  Cnrta,  304,  the  distance  is 

given  as  61  1.  from  the  point  where  O.  originally  left  the  wagons  far  souUi  of 
ocorro,  and  this  corresponds  nearly  enough  with  the  actual  distance  from  a 
Joint  just  above  lat.  33  to  one  just  above  36"*.  The  place  is  often  called  S. 
oan  Bautista^  but  must  be  distinct  from  the  southern  pueblo  originally  so 
named.  Davis'  statement,  Span.  Conq.,  289,  that  the  name  '  de  los  Caballeros ' 
originated  from  the  gentlemanly  conduct  of  the  natives  during  the  great  re- 
volt of  the  next  century,  though  founded  on  several  early  statements,  is  an 
error.  Several  early  writers  speak  of  the  villa  de  San  Gabriel,  and  indeed 
Zaldlvar  so  calls  the  Span,  headquarters  in  1602.  N,  Mex.,  Mem.,  198.  Tor- 
quemada  and  others  cited  earlier  in  this  chapter  state  that  the  Spaniards  es« 
tabliafaed  theofiselves  at  S.  Gabriel  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  a  smaller 
stream.  Salmeron  and  Niel  locate  it  between  the  Zama,  or  Chama,  and  Bio 
Grande.  In  the  Arch.  N,  Mex.,  158,  the  ruins  of  S.  Gabriel  are  mentioned 
as  on  the  Chama  6  L  above  its  mouth.  S.  Gabriel  del  Yunque,  in  Egralante 
Carta,  116,  recalls  Coronado's  Yunque  Yunque.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the 
subsequent  diatrib.  of  friars  in  Sept.,  S.  Gabriel  is  named  as  distinct  from  S. 
Juan. 
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From  San  Juan  on  the  13th  Onate  went  to  Pica- 
ries,  or  San  Buenaventura,  six  leagues;  and  thence 
BIX  leagues  farther  to  Taos,  or  San  Miguel,  or  Tay- 
beron,  the  northern  limit.  Returning  to  San  Juan 
he  went  to  San  Ildefonso  on  the  20th,  and  thence  five 
leagues  east  to  San  Mdrcos  next  day,  and  the  next  to 
San  Cristobal.^  On  the  24th  and  26th  he  went  to 
Pecos,  or  Santiago,"  by  way  of  Glisteo,  or  Santa  Ana; 
returning  to  San  Cristobal  and  San  Mdrcos  on  the 
26th,  and  next  day  going  down  to  Santo  Domingo, 
where  the  main  company  from  below  under  Saldivar 
arrived  the  same  day.  From  the  2d  to  the  7th  of 
August  Onate  made  a  tour  by  way  of  the  great  pueblo 
of  Tria — probably  Cia — to  the  great  one  of  the  Emenes 
or  Jemes,  visiting  also  some  others  of  the  eleven 
pueblos  in  that  province,  and  finding  some  hot  sulphur 
springs.  Having  returned  to  Santo  Domingo,  he 
went  up  to  San  Ildefonso  on  the  9th,  and  next  day 
probably  arrived  at  San  Juan.^*^ 

It  was  the  next  day  after  this  arrival,  or  the  11th 
of  August,  that  work  was  begun  on  the  ditehes  re- 
quired to  bring  wator  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
which  it  was  determined  to  found,  some  1,500  Indians 
assembling  to  aid  in  the  labor.  I  believe  that  the  site 
of  this  intended  city  was  at  or  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  San  Juan,  and  not  at  Santa  Fe,  where  the  city 
was  really  built  in  lator  years.  For  a  long  time 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  it,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  progress  of  the  work  was  soon  interrupted  by 
troubles  presently  to  be  noticed ;  or  the  water- works 

^*  S.  C^rifltdbal  and  S.  M&rcos  belonged  apparently  to  the  NamM  and  Tesa* 
que  group  north  of  Sta  Fe,  yet  in  later  vears  they  seem  to  have  been  aouth 
and  again  north  of  Sta  Fe.  They  may  be  the  pueblos  bo  named  by  Gastafio, 
as  Odate  had  an  lud.  girl  of  S.  Cristobal  carried  away  by  C. ;  and  near  8. 
Mdrcos  certain  mines,  called  de  Escalante,  are  mentioned  as  by  C. 

^^  Pedro  Orez,  a  native  of  Pecos  carried  away  by  Eapejo,  had  died;  but 
Brother  Juan  de  Dios  of  0.  *8  band  had  learned  the  language,  and  he  later 
settled  here. 

'^  The  diary  is  not  clear  for  the  10th,  there  being  apparently  an  omiasion 
of  th3  doings  of  that  day.  Except  for  what  follows  about  the  new  city  this 
would  have  no  importance,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  went 
to  S.  Juan. 
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may  have  been  completed  for  San  Juan,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  city  postponed  to  a  more  convenient  season 
when  a  change    of   site  was  found  desirable.     I  find 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  date  the  founding  of  Santa 
Fe  from  1598.^       While  San  Francisco  was  to  be  the 
name  of  the    neiw    city,  San   Pablo  was   chosen  by 
the  Indians  as    tlie    general  patron  of  the  territory. 
The  last  of  the  colonists  and  wagons  arrived  on  the 
18th,  and  thus  all  were  reunited  at  San  Juan  do  los 
CaballeroB.     A.  fei^  days  later  a  mutinous  plot  of  cer- 
tain soldiers,   including  apparently  Captain  Aguilar, 
was  revealed,  tut    the  governor  was  moved  by  tears 
and  supplications   to  grant  a  general  pardon."     From 
August  23d  to  September  7th  a  church  was  built,  and 
dedicated  on  the    8th  with  great  ceremonies  termi- 
nating with  a  sham    battle  between   Christians  and 
Moors.     There  ^was  a  week  of  general  sports  at  this 
time  which  brought  in  a  large  number  of  natives  from 
all  directions,  some  of  them  coming,  as  the  poet  tells 
us,  as  spies  to  study  the  invaders'  strength. 

A  *  universal  junta  de  toda  la  tierra'  was  held  at 
San  Juan  on  the  9th  of  September,  on  which  occasion 
the  native  chiefs,  including  representatives  of  pueblos 

^  *  Se  empeaS  la  aaca  del  agua  para  la  cindad  de  nuestro  Padre  Sant  Fran- 
OMSo.'  A"  Mez.,  THn.,  262.  In  Id,,  Traslado,  116,  'la  cibdad  de  Sant  Fran- 
ciMo  de  los  Elspafioles  que  al  presente  ae  edifican  *  is  included  with  S.  Juau  in 
tbe  miMioaarv  field  of  P.  Salasar  in  the  distribution  of  8ept  9th;  and  this  is 
cited  by  Bandelier,  Ziisi.  Introd.,  19,  as  '  documentarv  evidence  regarding  the 
establishment  of  Sta  Fe,  *  though  it  does  not  follow  that  B.  really  opposes  my 
view  of  the  matter.  That  the  writer  of  the  Ytinerario,  after  carefully  noting 
OOate's  tour  through  the  Sta  Fe  region  and  return  to  8.  Juan,  should  have  re- 
ierred  to  the  beginning  of  work  on  the  new  city  the  next  day,  having  in  mind  a 
■ite25  or  30  miles  away,  with  no  preliminary  record  of  choosing  the  site,  etc.. 


Work  may  have  gone  on  alowly  for  years  or  its  suspension  during  the  later 

tnmliies  have  left  no  record.     Since  writins  what  precedes  I  find  in  VHanrur^ 

CkrmL,  lOJ,  the  foUow^iog.  which  settles  the  question:  From  S.  Juan  de  los 

CaMIIen»  arc  in  sight    (1680-91)  the  'edifidos  de  la  vUla  de  S.  Gabriel, 

fnmer^  fnndacion  que  ae  pasd  k  Sta  Fe  &  la  otra  parte  del  rio.' 

^^Over  45  men  were  concerned,  ace.  to  OfUUe,  Cop.  Carta,  304.     Four  men 

tDbseqoently  ran  awray  for  the  'tierra  de  pass,'  with  a  band  of  horses;  but 

ViOturi  and  Marqnez  wrent  in  pursuit,  hanged  two  of  the  men,  and  recovered 

tfae  j/»imaia  goiug  as  V.  claima  in  14  days  to  Sta  Birbara;  and  indeed  Oflate, 

305,  ovB  that  they  wrote  to  the  viceroy  from  Sta  R    They  started  Sept.  12th, 

Madretamed  early  in  Nov. 
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and  provinces  that  had  before  submitted  and  maay 
others,  renewed  their  forma]  submission,  after  listen- 
ing to  a  new  explanation  of  the  system  by  which 
the  Almighty  was  represented  in  New  Mexico  en  Jo 
temporal  through  the  king  by  Ofiate,  and  en  lo  espiri- 
tual  through  the  pope  by  the  padre  comisario  Martinez; 
The^  also  expressed  the  joy  with  which  they  would 
receive  the  friars  at  their  pueblos  as  spiritual  teachers 
and  masters,  after  listening  to  the  cheering  assurance 
that  if  they  refused  or  disobeyed  the  padres  they 
would  all  be  burned  alive,  besides  bummg  later  in 
hell.  Villagrd  tells  us,  however,  that  while  they 
readily  submitted  to  the  king,  they  very  sensibly  told 
the  padre  comisario  that  so  far  as  the  new  faith  was 
concerned  they  had  no  objection  to  adopting  it,  if  after 
proper  instruction  they  found  it  desirable,  adding 
naively  that  of  course  he  would  not  wish  them  to  em- 
brace a  faith  they  did  not  fully  understand!  There- 
upon Martinez  proceeded  to  apportion  the  pueblos 
among  his  co-laborers." 

In  my  narrative  of  earlier  entradas  I  have  given  in 
text  or  notes  all  the  pueblo  names  mentioned  by  the 
successive  explorers,  with  such  comments  as  seemed 
necessary  to  show  their  identity.  In  the  records  of 
Ofiate's  conquest,  and  especially  in  the  acts  of  ohedien- 
da  y  vasallaje  and  distribution  of  friars,  these  names 
are  very  numerous,  and  doubtless  in  many  instances 
very  inaccurate  as  written  or  printed;  yet  I  have 
deemed  it  desirable  to  preserve  them ;  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  reader  and  student  I  append  them  in  com- 
pact form,  adding  all  the  names  that  appear  in  earlier 
narratives.  Identification  is  in  most  cases,  so  far  as 
individual  pueblos  are  concerned,  impossible;  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  left  with  which  to  identify  them,  and 
I  make  no  attempt  at  arbitrary  location  on  my  maps, 
though  all  existing  data  of  distance,  direction,  etc., 
will   be  found   in  these  chapters.     Fortunately,  the 

^^Ohedienaa  y  VasaUaje  d  8u  MagetOadpw  loa  indioe  del  Pudih  de  8a»  Jutm 
Bautista  (Sept.  9,  '98),  in  A^.  ifex.,  Tradado,  lOS-17,  mdadin^  the  distriba- 
tion  of  the  missionaries.    Also  ViOagrd,  HiaL  N.  Mex,f  152-5,  with  less  details. 
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identify  by  groups  or  leading  pueblos  presents  few 
difficulties,  and  in  nearly  eveiy  group  a  few  names 
have  survived  to  modem  times.  The  towns  in  the 
sixteenth  century  occupied  the  same  general  range  of 
territory  as  in  tte  nineteenth ;  but  most  of  them  were 
destroyed  in  the  seventeenth,  and  many  of  those  re- 
maining were  moved   from  their  original  sites. ^*     I 

"The  body  of  what  foUowB  k  from  the  OhetUendtu  of  the  i^.  Mex.,  Tra^- 
laA\  items  in  parentiheses  being  from  the  TUnerariOt  VillagrA's  narrative, 
and  other  doc  relatmg  to  Ofiate'a  expedition;  while  notes  from  earlier  ezpedi- 
tiona  and  comments  are  enclooed  in  bracketa. 

Under  care  of  Fr.  Francisoo  de  S.  Miguel,  prov.  of  the  Peoos  (Santiago) 
with  the  7  pueblos  of  the  eastern  Cieneffa,  and  the  Vaqnero,  or  wild  tribes,  of 
that  region  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  pneblos  of  the  'gran  salina '  behind 
the  aierra  of  Pumay;  and  besides  the  pueblos  of  Quanquiz,  Hohoti,  XonaMs, 
Xatol,  XaimeUs  Agg^y,  Cusi,  Cizentetpi,  Acoli,  Abbo  (Ab<5),  Apena,  Axauti, 
Amaza,  Conna,  Dhin,  Alle,  Atuyama,  and  Chein;  and  the  3  great  pueblos  of 
tibe  Jumanaa,  or  '  rayados '  called  in  their  language  Atripuy,  Genobey,  Que- 
kietrey,  and  Pataotrey.  In  the  OheiUencia  of  Oct.  12th  we  have  also  in  this 
&  K.  region  the  prov.  of  Che^o  with  the  pueblos  of  Acoloctl,  Ouzay^  [Cusi 
above]»  Jnnetre,  and  Paioo;  and  in  the  Ohed,  of  Oct  17th  those  of  Cuel<$ce, 
Xawpn^  Patasoe^  and  Abo.  [Coronado  calls  Peoos  Cicnye,  Cicuio,  Cicuique, 
Tieoique,  Tieniqnei,  or  Acuiqne,  not  naming  others  in  tiie  region.  Rodriguez 
moitions  jnrov.y  or  valleysy  of  Cam6  with  6  pueblos,  and  Asay,  or  Osay,  with 
5,  somewhere  in  the  s.  x.  Espejo  names  the  prov.  of  Tamos — Tanos— one  of 
its  pueblos  being  called  Ciquique,  or  Peoos;  and  also  the  prov.  of  Maffuas,  or 
Uagriaa,  of  1 1  pneblos  v.  x.  of  the  Tiguas.  Sayaqu^  appears  on  Jeffer^'s 
aUaa.]  Glisteo,  or  Sta  Ana»  is  named  in  the  YUn.  [in  all  tnis  eastern  region 
of  about  40  pueblos  alluded  to  we  have  in  modem  times  only  the  ruius  Pecos, 
Galisteo,  Abd,  Gran  Quivira,  and  various  scattered  heaps  of  nameless  ruins.  ] 

Fr.  Juan  Claros,  prov.  of  the  Chinas,  or  Tiguas,  and  pueblos  of  Napeya 
and  Tuchiaauyi,  and  that  of  Pnra  with  the  4  '  consecutive  '  down  the  nver, 
that  of  Poxen,  Puar^y  (S.  Antonio),  Trimati,  Guayotri,  Acacafuf,  Henicohio, 
Vareato  'with  all  its  subjects  to  Puariv  up  and  down  the  Rio  del  Norte '(?); 
also  the  prov.  of  Xalav;  the  prov.  of  Mohoqui  (?),  and  the  prov.  of  the  Atripuy 
down  the  liver  with  its  pueolos  which  are  Preguey,  Tuzahe,  Aponitre,  Vu- 
inahein,  Quiipo^  Trelaqueptf ,  Cunquilipinoy,  Calciati,  Aouicato,  Encaquiagual- 
cacs,  Quialpo^  Trelagtf,  Fesquis,  Ayqul,  Yancomo,  Te^axa^  Qualactl  (2d 
paeblo  comi^  from  &»  ace.  to  Ftf».),  Texa,  Amo,  on  'this  side  [west?]  of 
the  river;  and  on  the  other,  Pencoana,  QuiomaquI,  Peixol<5e,  Zumaque,  Teey- 
traan,  Preguey  [see  above,  re^jeated],  Canocan,^  Pe^tre,  Qui-Ubaco,  Tohol, 
(^teosapo^  Tercao,  "Palooci  '~  -r.   -t       i^      .     .      m    ,     r.i 

Teftd^al^q^^^^*My^1^  Pilopue, 
»bove  QualacfS),  and  Trenaqu 
from  Meiica  (Which  of  tliese  were  the  ones  called  Nueva  Sevilla  and  S!^ 
Joan  fisntista  in  the  JV«»-  does  not  appear.)  In  the  Obed.  of  July  7th  the 
QiignapncMoB  named  are  Paniete,  Piaaui,  Axoytre,  Piamato,  Quioyaco,  and 
^^™tr^  or  at  least  these  ^wero  under  the  captam  of  the  Chiguas.     [Niza's 


jnieblos 


^f^orroreeumn  t  named.  "wKich  were  also  mentioned  without  being  named 
br  JUwJ^  J  5--^i^  R.  'a  visit  Ist  shows  the  name  Puaray  or  Puarai 
jr&dr^ezsnd  B-P^Jf-  ^  Slara,  Puala.  or  Poalas,  one  of  16  in  the  prov.  of 


iad  K  f-L     rr     '^S^iU,  rtf  I^ixara,  ruaia,  or  roaias,  one  ot  16  in  the  prov. 
W  ^??  ^^f  ^     i^^1«  tha^t  a  single  one  of  these  63  pueblos  of  the  south- 
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have  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  pueblos,  about  170, 
is  greatly  exaggerated  through  a  confounding  of 
names  pertaining  to  towns,  tribes,  and  chieftains. 

Fr.  Juan  de  Rosas,  prov.  of  the  Cheres,  or  Oherechos  (Hores)  [Queres. 
The  name  Qnerechos  is  applied  by  Coronado  and  Espejo  to  wild  tribej  in  the 
east  and  west]  with  the  paeblos  of  the  Caatizes,  or  S.  Felipe  and  Comitre, 
Sto  Domingo  or  Guipui,  Alipoti,  Chochitl  or  Cochitf ;  that  of  the  Cienega  de 
Oarabajal;  S.  Mircos,  S.  Cri8t<5bal,  Sta  Ana,  Ojana,  Quipana,  del  Puerto,  and 
Pueblo  Quemado.  In  the  Obed.  of  July  7th  are  also  named  Tamy,  Acogiya^ 
Cachichi,  Yates,  and  TipotL  (ViUagri  gives  the  Queres  prov.  to  P.  Zamora, 
omitting  Rosas.)  [Coronado  names  Quirlx,  or  Quivix,  a  prov.  of  7  pueblos. 
Eapejo  calls  it  Quires  with  5  pueblos  CaistaAo  called  it  Queresea,  naming 
one  of  the  towna  Sto  Domingo,  perhaps  the  same  so  called  by  Ofiate,  and  alao 
S.  Mircos,  S.  Lticas,  and  S.  CristdbaL  Pueblos  still  standing  in  this  region, 
the  Rio  Grande  valley,  in  about  lat.  35°  SC/,  retain  the  names  of  Sta  Ana,  S. 
Felipe,  Sto  Domingo,  and  Cochitl,  some  of  them  perhaps  identical  with  those 
of  the  16th  centuiT.] 

Fr.  Cristdbal  de  Salasar,  prov.  of  the  Teptfas  (T^sruas,  ace  to  Villagr^) 
[Tehuas],  with  the  pueblos  of  Triapi,  Triaque,  S.  Ildefonso  or  Bove,  Sta 
Clara,  San  Juan  [de  los  Caballeros]  or  Caypa^  S.  Gabriel,  Trovmaxiaquino^ 
Xiomato,  Axol,  Camitria,  Quiotrico,  and  the  city  of  S.  Francisco  *que  se 
edifican.'  [Coronado  calls  the  prov.  Yuque-Yunque  with  6  towns;  and  his 
Ximera,  or  Ximena,  with  Silos  and  other  abandoned  villages  may  have  been 
in  this  region.  Espejo  calls  the  province  or  the  eastern  part  of  it  Ubates  or 
Hubates.  Of  the  10  or  11  Tehua  pueblos,  the  names  of  S.  Juan,  Sta  Clara, 
and  S.  Ildefonso  still  remain  in  tnis  district,  and  of  the  same  prov.  are  the 
towns  of  Nambe,  Pujuaque,  and  Tesuque.] 

Fr.  Francisco  de  Zamora,  prov.  of  the  Picurfes.  with  all  the  Apachea  N. 
and  w.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  also  prov.  of  t!ie  Taos  with  pueblos  in  that 
region  and  upper  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Taos  was  also  called  Tayberoa 
and  S.'  Miguel;  and  Picuries  was  S.  Buenaventura.  [Coronado  called  Taoe 
Braba^  Uraba,  or  Yuraba;  and  his  Acha  prov.  in  this  region  was  possibly 
Picurfes.] 

Fr.  Alonso  de  Lugo,  prov.  of  the  Emmes  (Emds)  [Jemes],  and  the  pueblos 
of  Yjar,  Guayoguia,  Mecastria,  Quiust^  Ceca,  Potre,  Trea  [Ciaf|,  Guatitruti, 
Catrdo;  and  the  Apades  [Apaches]  and  Cocoyes  of  the  sierra  and  r^ion.  In 
the  Obed.  of  July  7th,  the  Emmes  pueblos  are  called  Yxcaguayo,  QuiameFa^ 
Ffa,  Quinsta,  Leeca,  Poze,  Fiapuze,  Friyti,  and  Caatri.  [If,  as  seems  likely, 
tlicse  are  different  spellings  of  the  same  9  pueblos,  our  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  these  doc.  is  considerably  shaken.  Coronado  mentions  the  prov. 
of  Hemes  with  7  towns,  and  that  of  Aguas  Calientes  with  3.  Espejo  calls 
the  prov.  that  of  the  Emezes,  Emeges,  or  Amejes.  The  pueblo  of  Jemes 
still  stands,  but  not  on  its  original  site.] 

Fr.  Andres  Corchado,  prov.  of  Trias,  or  Trios,  with  pueblos  of  Tamaya^ 
Yacco,  Toajgua,  and  Pelchin.  In  the  Obed.  of  July  7th  are  named  Comitre 
and  Ayquiyu,  with  Triati  and  Pequen,  perhaps  in  this  re^on.  Corchado's 
district  lay  westward  from  the  *  sran  pueblo  *  of  Tria  or  S.  Pedro  y  S.  Pablo 
(Zia,  VUlagrtL)  [Cia,  called  Chia  uy  Coronada  Perhaps  the  Tlascala  of  Rod- 
riguez. Sia,  or  Siay,  of  Espejo,  the  capital  of  the  prov.  of  Punames,  Pu- 
mames,  or  Cunames  of  5  pueblos.]  Also  Acoma,  Obed,  of  Oct.  27th.  [Possibly 
Niza's  prov.  of  Acus  or  Marata.  Coronado's  Acnco,  or  Coco.  Espejo^ 
Acoma.  If  this  pueblo  could  be  located  in  the  early  times  farther  n.  than  its 
present  site,  say  on  the  Puerco  about  lat.  35°  3(y,  it  would  agree  better  with 
the  records;  but  I  find  no  evidence  of  a  change,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
pofiol  site  render  a  change  improbable,  though  not  impossible.]  Also  Zn&i, 
or  Truni — Obed.  of  Nov.  9th — a  prov.  of  6  pueblos,  Aguicobi  or  Aguscobi, 
Canabi,  Coaqueria,  Halonagu,  Macaqui,  ana  Aguinsa.  Obed.  of  Nov.  9th. 
[Niza's  prov.  of  Cibola  with  7  pueblos,  one  of  them  Abacus.  Coronado*s 
Cibola,  with  2  of  the  7  towns  named  Granada  and  Muzaque,  perhaps  the 
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After  the  general  assembly  and  its  attendant  fes- 
Imties,  Vicente   Zaldivar  was  sent  with  fifty  men  to 
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Maeaqni  abore.  Elapejo's  Zoni,  Znuy,  Ami,  or  Ami,  one  of  the  towns  being 
Aquico.]  Alaotheprov.  of  MohoceorMohoqui — 0!ied.  of  Nor.  15th — with  iti 
paebtoe  of  Mohoqui,  Nayba,  Xomapunl,  Cmuirabl,  and  Esperiez;  the  captaiiu 
of  which,  perhaps  confused  with  the  poeblo  nunea,  were  PananDiA,  Hoyiiigua, 
Snj^Bxi,  Patigni,  and  Agoatnybi.  Obal.  of  Nov.  15th.  [Tbe  modera 
Buaa  of  the  7  Moqui  towns — NiU.  S(kxs,  L  fi2S — are  Omibe,  Shumuthpa, 
Ituhaiina,  Ahlela,  UaaJpi,  Siwinna,  and  Tenia;  or  aco,  to  Oarc^  in  the  lath 
eeatary,  SssepanUtNt,  Masagneve,  JanoguaU>^  Muqai,  Couoabe,  and  Muca 
<r  Onire.  Coronado'i  Tiuayan,  Tacayan,  Tamn,  Tiuan,  or  Tucaiio  with  7 
tovoa  Espejo's  Mohoce,  or  Mohace,  with  5  towoa,  one  of  them  Agnato,  or 
Zignato;  other  pnebloa  of  Deiiagnabos,  Gitepe,  Comnpavl,  Majanaaf,  and 
OUla  being  mentioneil  in  connection  wi^  his  axped.] 

Other  poebloa  named  in  theOAei/.  of  July  Tth  with  noindicationuf  Inoali^, 
«d  not  tuuned  in  tfie  diatribntioD  of  fciara,  an  Aychini,  Bagoacat,  Xnbi^ 
Fm^  Acacagna,  Vtriza,  and  Atica. 
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explore  the  buffalo  plains  of  the  east,  with  no  results 
of  a  geographic  or  historic  nature  worth  noticing  here. 
Some  petty  adventures  among  the  roving  bands  of 
natives,  the  shooting  of  the  first  bull  by  the  valiant 
major,  and  a  grand  buffalo  hunt  with  brilliant  but  not 
very  successful  efforts  to  capture  some  of  the  clbolos 
alive,  claim,  however,  at  the  hands  of  our  poet  chron- 
icler more  space  than  the  annalist  can  devote  to  them. 
Zaldfvar's  absence  was  from  September  10th  to  No- 
vember 8th,  and  he  found  traces  of  the  expedition  of 
Bonilla  and  Humaiia.  His  course  was  probably  north- 
east. In  October  Onate  made  a  tour  to  the  salinas 
eastward  of  Pecos,  and  thence  south  to  Ab<5  and 
the  Jumana  territory,  the  formal  submission  of  the 
pueblo  groups  being  on  the  12th  and  17th,  and  he 
returned  about  the  20th  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

On  the  23d  of  October  the  general  started  from 
Puarai  on  a  western  tour,  accompanied  by  Padre 
Martinez;  and  four  days  later  received  the  obedienda 
of  Acoma.  Here  according  to  Villagrd  he  had  a  nar- 
row escape  without  knowing  it  at  the  time.  Zutuca- 
pan,  a  chief  who  had  not  been  invited  to  the  conference 
at  San  Juan,  had  harangued  the  people  from  the  house- 
tops, and  urged  them  not  to  yield  to  the  haughty 
Castillos."  He  had  some  success  at  first,  but  wiser 
counsels  prevailed  when  his  son  Zutancalpo  and  the 
venerable  Chumpo — 120  years  of  age — had  made  the 
people  understand  how  very  diflScult  it  would  be  to 
defeat  the  valiant  strangers,  and  the  utter  ruin  that 
must  result  to  Acoma  in  the  case  of  failure.  Still 
Zutucapan  gained  a  following,  and  a  secret  plan  was 
made  by  twelve  conspirators  to  kill  Onate  in  an  estufa, 
which  on  one  pretence  or  another  he  was  to  be  induced 
to  visit.  The  adelantado  with  his  small  force  arrived, 
was  satisfied  with  his  friendly  reception,  and  was 
filled  with  admiration  at  sight  of  the  peflol  town  with 
its  wonderful  natural  strength  and  defensive  works. 

'^  So  the  Span,  were  generally  called  by  the  N.  Mexioana.    The  name  ia  a 
corruption  of  Castellanoa. 
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One  of  the  twelve  invited  Oiiate  to  see  something 
very  curious,  but  he  cautiously  and  fortunately  de- 
clined to  enter  the  fatal  estufa.  The  formal  submis- 
sion of  the  pueblo  having  been  received,  the  little 
army  continued  its  march  westward  to  ZuiLi  and  to 
Mohoqui,  where  formal  submission  was  rendered  by  the 
native  chieftains  on  the  9th  and  15th  of  November.^ 
Of  Oflate's  western  explorations  in  what  is  now 
Arizona  we  know  but  little.  He  was  everywhere 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  natives,  who  held  grand 
hunts  to  furnish  diversion  and  game  for  their  guesta 
A  party  under  captains  Farfan  and  Quesada  were 
sent  out  from  Moqui  in  search  of  mines,  which  were 
found  in  a  pleasant,  well-watered  country  some  thirty 
leagues  westward,  perhaps  in  the  same  region  pre- 
viously explored  by  Espejo,^^  There  were  also  salt 
deposits,  and  according  to  Villagrd  pearl-oyster  shells, 
which  caused  a  belief  that  the  coast  was  not  far  dis- 
tant. The  general  had  intended  to  reach  the  ocean  on 
this  tour,  and  soon  after  starting  had  sent  orders  to 
Juan  Zaldivar  to  turn  over  the  command  at  San  Juan 
to  his  brother  Vicente  as  soon  as  the  latter  should 
arrive  from  the  plains,  and  to  join  his  general  in  the 

"  N.  Mex.,  TrcuHado,  132-41.  In  the  Ytm,  it  is  stated  that  O.  like  Espejo 
fooni  at  the  Zufii  towns,  not  only  crosses,  bat  Mex.  Ind.  left  by  Goronado. 

*'  It  may  be  well  to  give  the  lUn,  from  Puarai  (near  Bernalillo  or  Sandla) 
to  Acoma,  Zatli,  Moqui,  and  the  mines  as  follows:  w.  4  1.  to  Torrente  dc  los 
Alamos,  half-way  between  beia^  the  Arroyo  de  los  Mimbres;  7  1.  to  Manan- 
tial  de  la  Barranca,  and  2  1.  (apparently,  for  the  text  is  confusing)  to  Acoma. 
(It  IS  difficult  to  make  this  agree  with  the  present  location  of  Acoma  with  re- 
spect to  Sandia;  and  here,  as  in  many  earlier  statements,  we  are  tempted  to 
locate  A  much  farther  north. 

From  the  Pefiol  de  Acoma  4  1.  to  source  of  the  Rio  de  Mala  Nueva;  8  1.  to 
Agua  de  la  Pefta;  4  L  to  '  agua  que  ya  a  Juni '  (source  of  Zu&i  River  ?),  where 
are  3  rained  pueblos;  3  L  to  1st  Zufii  pueblo,  there  being  6  within  a  space  of 
3  L,  and  a  famous  Salina  de  Qrano  9  1.  east  (?). 

From  Zafli,  6  I.  to  Cienffuilla;  6  1.  to  Manantialejos;  5  1.  to  Ist  Moqui 
town;  3  L  to  2d  pueblo;  4  1.  to  4th,  via  3d.  These  towns  are  the  eastern 
(western  ?)  limit  of  settlements  found  down  to  Dec.  20,  'dS  (which  may  mean 
that  O.  remained  here  till  that  date,  or  some  of  his  party). 

From  Moqui,  6  1.  w.  to  Fuentecilla  de  los  Medanos;  3  1.  to  Rio  de  la  Ala- 
meda; 3  1.  to  foot  of  the  Sierra  sin  Asua;  2  1.  to  EUtanque  del  Pinal;  2^  1.  to 
rancheria  de  los  Gandules;  6  L  in  the  mts  to  Agua  del  Valle;  2  1.  to  ran- 
eherfa  de  los  Cruzados;  3  1.  to  the  valley  of  partridges,  magueys,  with  a  fine 
river;  4  L  to  3d  river,  and  2  L  to  4th,  botn  large  streams;  thence  to  the 
mines  and  hot  springs,  no  distance  given,  iiere  the  Ytin,  terminates 
abruptly  with  p.  276;  but  later  events  at  Acoma  are  given  on  previous 
pages.     This  western  derrotero  is  an  addition  without  dates. 
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west  with  thirty  men.  But  trouble  occurred,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  connection  with  the  carrying-out  of  these 
orders,  and  the  Mar  del  Sur  had  to  wait. 

We  have  seen  that  captains  Villagrd  and  Marquez 
had  in  September  been  sent  south  in  pursuit  of  de- 
serters. They  returned  at  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, and  the  former  started  alone  with  his  horse  and 
dog  to  join  his  leader  and  report  the  success  of  his 
mission.  At  Acoma  he  was  so  closely  questioned  by 
Zutucapan  that  his  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  he 
refused  to  dismount.  Stating  that  a  large  Spanish 
force  was  not  far  behind,  and  pleading  urgent  haste  to 
overtake  the  general,  he  hurried  on ;  and  sleeping  that 
night  by  the  wayside  he  awoke  in  a  snow-storm.  Soon 
he  fell  into  a  pitfall  that  the  treacherous  natives  had 
prepared  for  him,  left  his  horse  dead  therein,**  and 
plodded  on  through  the  snow  on  foot,  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  reverse  his  boots,  with  a  view  to  mislead 
pursuers.  After  suffering  intensely  from  hunger  for 
several  days,  at  last  he  killed  his  dog  for  food,  but  as 
the  faithful  animal  with  the  life-torrent  pouring  from 
his  side  turned  to  lick  the  hand  of  his  slayer,  Villagrd 
had  no  heart  to  eat  the  food  obtained  at  such  a  cost.^^ 
Soon  after,  when  just  ready  to  perish,  he  was  rescued 
by  three  of  Oiiate's  men  who  were  searching  for  lost 
horses  in  the  Zuni  region.  At  the  same  time  his 
pursuers — possibly  imaginary — came  up,  but  thinking 
the  main  force  near  at  hand  dared  not  attack.** 


**  The  beat  of  historianfi,  even  poets,  leave  now  and  then  a  point  obecnre. 
Perhaps  the  author,  if  he  were  still  living,  might  reconcile  the  death  of  his 
horse  m  the  pitfall  with  an  earlier  statement  that  at  the  time  of  writinff  he 
still  had  the  noble  charger  that  bore  him  on  this  journey  1  A  small  woodcat 
in  connection  with  V.  's  portrait  on  the  frontispiece  is  mtended,  as  close  ex- 
a.niuation  leads  me  to  believe,  to  represent  this  adventure  in  the  pit.  It  cer- 
tainly represents  nothing  else. 

^^  In  the  interests  of  history,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  sentiment,  I  must  add 
that  the  want  of  a  tire  to  cook  the  dog  was  not  without  influence  on  the  poet*s 
decision.     He  had  not  thought  of  this  when  he  did  the  cniel  deed  I 

'^It  must  be  noted  that  ace.  to  the  Ytitierarht  267,  275,  Gapt.  Marquez 
was  the  mau  who  made  this  trip,  leaving  Puarai  Nov.  4th,  and  reaching  Zu&i 
half  dead  with  cold  and  hunger;  but  I  think  it  more  likely  that  this  is  a  slip 
of  the  pen  than  that  Don  Gaspar  should  have  appropriated  the  achievements 
of  another;  especially  as  V.  was  at  Ziihi  on  Nov.  9th,  as  is  shown  in  the  06e- 
dknda. 
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Don  Vicente  Zaldfvar  returned  from  the  plains  on 
the  8th  of  November,  and  on  the  18th  Don  Juan  set 
out  as  ordered  to  join  Onate.  Meanwhile  the  wily 
and  patriot  Zutucapan — if  we  are  to  credit  the  poet 
chronicler,  who  may  have  drawn  on  his  imagination 
largely  for  his  facts,  or  may  on  the  other  hand  have 
obtained  accurate  information  from  the  natives  later — 
had  renewed  his  efforts  at  Acoma,  and  this  time  suc- 
cessfuUy ;  for  after  the  orators  of  the  former  occasion 
had  spoken  and  others  had  added  their  eloquence  on 
both  sides,  it  was  determined  to  test  the  boasted  in- 
vulnerability of  the  Spaniards  by  attacking  them  on 
their  arrival,  having  first  taken  the  precaution  to  scatter 
them  where  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey.  Such  was 
the  situation  when  Zaldivar  and  his  companions  ap- 
proached the  penol.  The  natives  came  out  to  meet 
them  with  gifts  and  every  demonstration  of  friendly  feel- 
ing. They  offered  all  the  supplies  that  were  needed,  and 
next  day  the  soldiers,  no  treachery  being  suspected, 
were  sent  in  small  parties  to  bring  the  provisions  from 
different  parts  of  the  pueblo.  A  loud  shout  from  the 
Indians  first  warned  the  maestro  de  campo  of  his  peril; 
he  wished  to  order  a  retreat,  and  thus  m  his  leader's 
absence  avoid  the  responsibility  of  open  war;  but  an- 
other oflScer  not  named — severely  blamed  by  Villagrd 
and  accused  of  subsequent  cowardice — opposed  him 
until  it  was  too  late,  and  retreat  was  impossible. 

A  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight  of  three  hours  en- 
sued; Zutucapan,  Pilco,  Amulco,  Cotumbo,  and  Tem- 
pol  were  the  native  chieftains  most  prominent  in  the 
battle;  the  Spaniards  performed  prodigies  of  valor  in 
single  combats;  but  the  odds  were  too  great,  and  one 
by  one  the  little  force  melted  away.  At  last  the  brave 
2^]divar  fell  under  the  club  of  Zutucapan ;  the  native 
warriors  set  up  a  cry  of  victory;  five  surviving  Span- 
iards fled  to  the  edge  of  the  mesa  and  leaped  down 
the  cliff,  four  of  them  reaching  the  plain  alive.  Three 
others  had  escaped  from  the  peftol,  and  all  joined 
Alf^rez  Casas,  who  was  guarding  the  horses.     Captain 
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Tabora  was  sent  to  overtake  Oflate ;  others  went  to 
warn  the  padres  at  their  different  stations,  while  the 
rest  bore  the  sad  tidings  back  to  San  Juan.^ 

The  scene  in  camp  when  the  disaster  was  announced 
to  the  wives,  children,  and  friends  of  the  slaughtered 
company. may  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
Solemn  funeral  rites  for  the  dead  were  hardly  com* 

Eleted  when  Tabora  returned,  saying  that  he  had  not 
een  able  to  find  the  governor;  whereupon  AlfiSrez 
Casas  with  three  companions  volunteered  for  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  after  many  difficulties  met  Onate  beyond 
Acoma,  near  where  Villagrd  had  been  succored  a 
month  before.  The  adelantado  retired  to  his  tent  and 
spent  the  night  in  prayer  before  a  rude  cross,  if  we 
may  believe  his  eulogist,  and  in  the  morning  made  a 
speech  of  consolation  to  his  men.  Having  with  the 
least  possible  delay  called  in  the  several  bands  of 
explorers,  he  marched  his  army  carefully  and  sadly 
back  to  San  Juan,  where  his  safe  arrival  on  December 
21st  was  celebrated  by  a  te  deum. 

Formal  proceedings  were  now  instituted  before 
Juan  Gutierrez  Bocanegra,  appointed  alcalde  for  the 
occasion,  against  the  rebels;  and  after  the  friars  had 
given  a  written  opinion  respecting  the  elements  of  a 
just  war  and  the  rights  of  victors  over  a  vanquished 
people,  it  was  decided  that  C|aptain  Vicente  de  Zal- 
df var  be  sent  against  Acoma ;  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  must  be  forced  to  give  up  the  arms  of  the 
murdered  soldiers,  to  leave  their  penol,  and  to  settle 
on  the  plains;  that  the  fortress  must  be  burned;  and 
that  all  who  might  resist  must  be  captured  and  en- 
slaved.    Seventy   brave  men  were  selected   for   the 

»  The  fight  took  place  on  Dec  4tii.  Aco.  to  Villagri  and  N,  Mex.,  Mem., 
213,  223,  the  killed  were  11,  but  only  Spaniarda  were  included.  The  list  as 
given  in  the  Y(4n.,  268,  ia  aa  follows:  Captains  Diego  NnAez  and  Felipe  de 
Eacalante,  Alf.  Pereyra,  Aranjo,  Juan  Camacho,  Iwiin  Ramirea,  Juan  de 
Segura,  Pedro  Robledo,  Martin  de  Riveros,  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  two  mozos, 
a  mulatto,  and  an  Indian,  besides  Oapt.  Juan  de  Zaldlvar.  Tlie  wounded 
were  Leon  Zapata,  Juan  de  Olagne,  Oavanillas,  and  tibe  alguacil  real.  Las 
GasAs,  who  was  struck  twice  with  stones.  If  the  no.  of  survivors  is  oorrectly 
indicated,  Z.  could  not  have  taken  30  men  aa  orderod. 
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service,  under  officers  including  captains  Zubia,  Ro- 
mero, Aguilar,  Farfan,  Villagrd,  and  Marquez,  Alfi^rez 
Juan  Cortes,  and  Juan  Velarde  as  secretary.  This 
army  started  on  the  12th  of  January,  1599,  and  on 
the  21st  arrived  at  Acoma,  Villagrd  with  twelve  men 
visiting  Cia  on  the  way  for  supplies.  After  Zaldivar's 
departure  there  seems  to  have  been  an  alarm  of  threat- 
ened attack  on  San  Juan,  which,  although  it  proved 
unfounded,  gave  our  chronicler  an  opportunity  to 
describe  the  preparations  for  defence,  and  to  record 
the  heroic  offer  of  Doiia  Eufemia  to  lead  the  women 
to  combat. 

At  Acoma  the  followers  of  Zutucapan  were  exult- 
ant, and  succeeded  in  creating  a  popular  belief  that 
their  past  victory  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  greater 
success  which  was  to  annihilate  the  invaders  and  free 
the  whole  country.  Gicombo,  a  prominent  chieftain 
who  had  neither  taken  part  in  nor  approved  the  first 
attack,  and  had  many  misgivings  for  the  future,  called 
a  general  assembly  of  chiefs,  to  which  were  invited 
certain  leaders  not  belonging  to  Acoma.  It  seems  to 
have  been  tacitly  understood  that  after  what  had 
happened  war  could  not  be  averted,  and  all  were 
ready  for  the  struggle;  but  Gicombo,  Zutancalpo,  and 
Chumpo  urged  the  necessity  of  removing  women  and 
children,  and  of  other  extraordinary  precautions.  Zu- 
tucapan and  his  party,  however,  ridiculed  all  fears,  and 
boastingly  proclaimed  their  ability  to  hold  the  peflol 
against  the  armies  of  the  universe.  When  Zaldivar 
drew  near,  crowds  of  men  and  women  were  seen  upon 
the  walls  dancing  stark  naked  in  an  orgy  of  defiance 
and  insult. 

The  sargento  mayor,  through  Tomas  the  inter- 
preter, sent  the  rulers  of  Acoma  a  summons  to  come 
down  and  answer  for  the  murder  they  had  done;  but 
they  only  replied  with  taunts,  while  the  Spaniards 
pitched  tiieir  tents  on  the  plain  and  prepared  for  an 
assault.  There  were  two  points  at  which  the  ascent 
could  be  effected ;  and  the  summit  plateau  was  divided 
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by  a  ravine  into  two  parts  connected  by  a  narrow  pass, 
Zaldfvar's  strategy  was  to  assault  one  of  the  pefioles 
with  his  main  force,  while  a  small  and  chosen  party 
should  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  scale  the  other. 
The  night  was  spent  in  revelry  by  the  natives ;  by  the 
Spaniards  in  preparations  and  rest  On  the  morning 
of  San  Vicente,  the  22d  of  January,  the  Indiana  began 
the  battle  by  a  discharge  of  arrows,  and  the  Spanish 
leader  sent  what  seemed  to  be  his  entire  army  to  as- 
sault one  of  the  entrances,  where  he  soon  concentrated 
the  whole  strength  of  the  foe  to  oppose  his  ascent. 
Meanwhile,  with  twelve  chosen  men  who  had  been 
concealed  during  the  night,  he  mounted  the  other 
pefiol,  and  gained  the  summit  without  serious  resist- 
ance. The  twelve  were  speedily  reenforced,  and  all 
day  long  the  battle  raged  fiercely,  both  at  the  pass 
between  the  two  plateaux  and  at  the  entrance  to  that 
not  yet  gained. 

For  two  days,  and  perhaps  part  of  the  third,  the 
battle  raged,  and  in  five  cantos  of  our  epic  are  the 
details  recounted  of  personal  combats,  desperate 
charges,  individual  acts  of  prowess  on  the  part  of 
Castilians  and  natives,  religious  services  in  the  Chris- 
tian camp,  juntas  and  discussions  and  dissensions  in 
the  fortress  on  the  cliff,  the  death-struggles  of  nearly- 
all  the  Acoma  chieftains  and  of  several  of  Onate*s 
men,  hair-breadth  escapes  of  Villagrd  and  his  com- 
rades— details  which  may  not  be  followed  here,  but 
in  which  the  poet  fairly  revels.  The  Spanish  loss 
seems  to  have  been  very  small — perhaps  only  one 
man — and  that  of  the  natives  very  large,  as  was  natu- 
ral considering  the  difference  in  weapons  and  armor. 
Zutucapan's  only  chance  of  a  successful  resistance  was 
lost  when  the  invaders  gained  a  footing  on  the  plateau. 
It  was  only  by  desperate  valor,  by  immense  superior- 
ity of  numbers,  and  by  the  advantages  of  defence 
offered  by  the  summit  pass,  that  the  fated  people 
were  able  to  prolong  the  combat  for  three  days.  Dur- 
ing the  last  day's  battle  the  buildings  of  the  pueblo 
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were  in  flames,  &rul  hundreds  killed  each  other  in  their 
desperation,  or  tlire^w  themselves  down  the  cliff  and 
perished  rather  tlian  yield  Santiago  or  San  Pablo 
was  clearly  seen  by  tha  natives  daring  the  conflict 
fighting  for  the  Ohristiana 

Finely,  on    tKe    24th  the   Spaniards  gained   full 
possession  of  the  peftol  pueblo,  which  they  proceeded 
to  destroy,  at    the    same  time  slaughtering   the  in- 
habitants as    &    punishment   for  their   sin   of  rebel- 
lion; though  &   remnant — 600  in  number,  out  of  an 
estimated  population   of  6,000,  under  the   venerable 
Chumpo,  accorcting    to  Villagrd — was   permitted   to 
surrender,  and    came  down  to  settle  on  the  plain.'^ 
The  pride   and    strength   of  the  valiant  Acomenses 
were  broken  forever;  and  it  must  have  seemed  hope- 
less for    the    other    New   Mexican   communities    to 
attempt  what  this  cliff  town,  with  all  its  natural  ad- 
vantages, had  failed  to  accomplish.     There  is  no  record 
that  any  other  pueblo  became  involved  in  open  hostil- 
ity to  the  Spaniards;  indeed,  of  definite  events  for 
the  rest  of  1599  ^we  have  no  record  at  all.     With  the 
fall  of  Acoma  all  the  regular  chronologic  records  end, 
including   the     Ytinerano  and   Villa^'s  epic.     The 
poet  promised  his  sovereign  to  continue  the  narration 
of  New  World    adventures  when  the  duties  of  his 
lance  should  ^ve  leisure  to  his  pen;  but  so  far  as  I 
Imow  the  opportunity  never  came. 

''The  two  anthorities  do  not  agree  about  the  termination  of  the  battle. 

ViOagri  imulies  that  it  lasted  three  days,  when  Champo  and  his  600  anirvivon 

mieadered^alter  whicb  the  town  was  burned.     The  YUn,  seeniB  to  say  that 

the  fi^t  lasted  from  the  evening  (prob.  a  misprint  for  morning)  of  the  22d  to 

the  erening  of  the  23d,  irhen  the  foe  surrendered;  but  the  Span,  did  not 

^xaxpj  tiie  pueblo  tiU  the  24th,  when  the  surviving  inhabitants  made  fur* 

ther renstanoe  m  their  estafas  and  minas;  whereupon  'hizoee  la  matanxa  y 

I  CMtigo  de  loe  mas  d^P*^  ^  foego  y  sangre;  y  de  todo  panto  se  asold  y  quenuS 

el  pueUoL*    Ofiate^  Chp^  Caria^  309,  nys  Aooma  had  about  8,000  Indians  *a*. 

vm  en  castigo  de  sa  maldad  j  traicion. . .  .y  para  escarmiento  i  loe  denuuL 

to  asoMy  abraa^  todo.'     The  description  of  Acoma,  with  its  plateau  divided 

Ij  a  Avme  into  two  parts,  does  not  agree  with  the  present  pueblo  site,  and 

I  adJs  to  oar  doubt  ahont  the  identity.    It  agrees  much  better  with  £1  Moro^ 

orlaamptixm  Bock;  bnt  the  distance  of  6  L  B.  from  the  head  of  ZuAi  Cr.  ia 

the  Ttmerurio,  as  irell  aa  the  distances  given  in  earlier  narratives,  seem  to 

;  mke  fhsM  identification  diffioalt    There  may  be  a  similar  cliff  farther  east 

'  than  fl  Moro  and  farther  north  than  Aooma. 

PMT,  AJUX.  A2«>  W- M«»    ^ 
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A  Fragmkhtabt  Reoori>— OSIfATE'a  Lbtter — Rekkforckmsnt — Vicerot's 
Report — A  CJoktroversy  at  Saw  Juak — ExPEDirioif  to  Quivira,  1601 
— ^Dssxrhon  of  Golokibts  and  Friars — ^ZALoivAR  in  Mexico  and  Spain 
->Rebultb— OSfATB*s  ExPBDiTioir  to  the  South  Sea,  1604-5 — A  New 
Governor,  160&— Foundino  of  Santa  F^  1605-16— Padre  ZIrate  db 
Salmeron — ACusTODiAf  1621— New  Missionaries,  1628-9 — Governors 
Zottlo  and  Silva— Bsnavides'  Report—List  of  Governors,  1640-80 
— Eastern  Entradas — ^Padre  Posadas'  Report — ^Indian  Trouiu;.bs — 
Padres  Killed — Murder  of  Governor  Rosas,  1642 — Contbovsbst 
AND  Dibaster—PezIalosa's  Rule  and  Fictitious  Trip  to  Qutvira, 
1662— Apache  Raids— Ateta's  Appeals— Aid  that  Came  Too  Late. 

The  history  of  this  province,  from  the  fall  of  Acoma 
in  1599  to  the  great  revolt  of  1680,  can  never  be  made 
complete,  for  lack  of  data.  The  home  archives  were 
destroyed  in  the  revolt,  and  we  must  depend  on  such 
fragments  as  found  their  way  out  into  the  world  before 
that  outbreak.  I  can  do  no  more  than  simply  bring 
together  in  this  chapter  more  of  these  fragments  than 
have  ever  been  presented  before.  There  were  several 
writers  of  the  period — notably  Salmeron,  Benavides, 
and  Posadas — who  might  have  left  a  satisfactory 
record,  at  least  in  the  aggregate;  but  unfortunately 
the  past  and  future  had  more  charms  for  them  than 
the  present,  and  New  Mexico  less  than  the  half- 
mythic  regions  beyond. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1599,  the  governor  wrote  to  the 
viceroy  an  outline  record  of  what  he  had  accomplished, 
painting  in  bright  colors  the  land  he  had  conquered, 
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and  seoding  samples  of  its  products.      The  western 
region  since  kno\ra  as  Arizona  was  most  highly  praised 
by  him  in  respect  of  fertility  and  mineral  promise ;  but 
perhaps  the  idea  of  South  Sea  glories  in  that  direction 
was  prominent  in  Iiis  mind.     W  hat  he  wanted  was  an 
increase  of  force  i^rith  which  to  win  for  Spain  the  rich 
realms  that  must   lie  iust  beyond;  and  the  couleur  de 
rose  of  his  epistle,  so  &r  as  New  Mexico  was  concerned, 
was  intended  for  effect  on  the  viceroy  and  king,  since 
ultimate  success   began  to  seem  dependent  on  an  in- 
crease of  resources.^     Captains  Yillagrd,  Farfan,  and 
Pinero  were  sent  to  Mexico  to  carry  this  letter  and 
make  personal  explanations;  while  at  the  same  time, 
with  an   escort    under  Alf^rez   Casas,  padres  Mar- 
tinez, Salaz&r,   and  Vergara  went  south  to  obtain  a 
reenforcement  of   friars.     Both  missions  were   mod- 
erately  snccessfiiL       Salazar    died  on   the  journey, 
MartHiez  was  retained  in  Mexico,  but  Padre  Juan  de 
Escalona  as  comisario  was  sent  to  the  north  with  Ver- 
gara and  SIX  or  eight  friars  not  named.     Casas  also 
retomed  with  the  71  men  who,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  been  provided  for  to  complete  Oiate's  force 
of  2Q0  in  1598.*     The  viceroy  wrote  to  the  king,  who 
bv  a  c^dula  of  May  31,  1600,  ordered  him  to  render 
all  possible  support  ^d  encouragement  to  the  New 
Mexican  enterprise.     It  is  possible  that  some  addi- 
tional reenforcement  was  sent  in  consequence  of  this 
order,  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  that  effect.' 

'  OlkUef  Cop,  de  Carta,  902-15.  Vive  hundred  men  would  not  be  too  many  to 
Kod  to  such  a  ooimtry,  where  he  is  sure  to  gain  for  hia  Majesty  '  nuevoe  mundoe 
purtiicoe^  maTores  que  el  buen  Marquee  le  did. '  He  alludes  to  his  past  mis- 
lortaiieg,  ana  moat  earnestly  entreats  that  aid  be  not  withheld  now  when 


cen  is  almost  within  his  grasp.  He  wishes  his  daughter  Mariquita  to  come 
teK.  Mex. 

'See  pL  123,  this  volame. 

'Torauemaday  Mcnarq,  Ind,,  i.  671-3,  is  the  best  authority  on  movements 
of  the  fnara;  see  also  Vetaneur^  Chrxm,,  95;  Aparido,  ConverUos,  282.  Ou  the 
•endiiiff  of  the  71  men  onder  Casas  at  Juan  Qnerra's  expense — to  inspect 
which  force  Joan  Gordejnelawas  appointed  Oct.  1,  1599— see  iV.  Mex.,  Mem,, 
191-$;  Id.,  Dueurso,  3S-9. 

In  Kay  1600,  before  the  date  of  the  cedula  of  May  31st  (which  is  copied 
IB  y,  JVec,  Doc^  JUbLj  MS.,  492-4),  we  have  two  petitions  of  Don  Alonso  de 
Ofiste  in  Madrid  in  behalf  of  Don  Juan,  directed  to  the  king  and  council,  in 
wiiich  he  denuuuii  a  ratification  of  the  original  contract  with  Velasco,  on  the 
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After  the  lesson  tai:^ht  at  Acoma,  the  natives  were 
not  likely  to  attempt  farther  resistance ;  and  Onate  ia 
his  capital  at  San  Juan  was  left  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  New  Mexico.  The  colonists  were  well  content 
with  the  country  as  a  home,  and  the  friars  as  a  field 
of  missionary  labor.  Don  Juan  was  also  satisfied  in 
a  sense  with  his  achievement ;  that  is,  as  a  basis  for 
other  and  greater  ones.  True,  the  pueblo  province 
was  but  a  small  affair  in  the  conquistador  s  eyes ;  it 
did  not  once  occur  to  him  that  it  was  in  itself  his  final 
possession,  the  goal  of  all  his  efforts,  the  best  the 
north  had  to  offer ;  but  it  would  serve  as  a  convenient 
base  of  supplies  for  further  conquests,  and  its  posses- 
sion would  give  weight  to  his  demands  for  aid  from 
the  king.  At  present  his  force  of  little  more  than 
100  men  was  insufficient  for  the  realization  of  his 
schemes;  and  for  some  two  years  he  contented  him- 
self with  preparations,  with  the  search  for  mines,  and 
with  minor  explorations  of  regions  near  at  hand,  re- 
specting which  no  record  remains.  The  reenforce- 
ment  of  soldiers  and  friars  may  be  supposed  to  have 
arrived  early  in  1600,  but  possibly  later. 

Trouble  was  soon  developed  between  the  two  oppos- 
ing elements  in  the  Spanish  camp.  The  colonists 
favored  the  most  conciliatory  measures  toward  the 
natives,  and  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
stock-raising  with  a  view  to  permanent  residence; 
they  were  in  favor  of  letting  well  enough  alone. 
Onate  on  the  other  hand,  with  such  of  the  soldiers  as 
had  not  brought  their  families,  thought  mainly  of 
holding  the  natives  in  subjection,  of  reducing  new 
pueblos,  of  collecting  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
food  and  clothing,  and  of  preparing  for  new  entradas. 
The  friars  regarded  the  conversion  of  gentiles  as  the 

ground  that  the  modifications  introduced  by  Monterey  were  accepted  only 
by  Don  CristcSbal,  who  had*no  such  authority  from  his  brother.  He  asKS 
that  the  title  of  adelantado,  now  fuUy  earned,  be  given  at  once;  and  he  wishes 
that  other  orders  as  well  as  tiie  Franciscans  be  allowed  a  share  in  the  spiritual 
conquest.  PachecOt  Doc,  xv.  316-22.  The  immediate  result,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  merely  a  royal  order  of  encouragement,  the  main  issues  being  held  in 
abeyance.     More  of  this  in  1602. 
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^eat  object  of'  the  occupation,  and  were  disposed  to 
think  the  military  element  desirable  or  useful  only  as 
a  protection  to  the  missions.  Of  course  the  governor 
had  his  way,  and  how  bitter  became  the  quarrel  will 
presently  appear.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  country, 
especially  as  no  golden  empire  was  ever  found  in  the 
north — at  least  not  by  Spanish  conquerors. 

In  June  1601,  the  general  was  ready  for  active 
operations.  Accompanied  by  padres  Velasco  and  Ver- 
;ara,  and  guided  by  the  Mexican  survivor  of  Humana's 
»and,  he  left  San  Juan  with  80  men  and  marched 
north-eastward  over  the  plains.*  The  route  in  general 
terms,  no  details  being  known,  was  similar  to  that  of 
Coronado  in  1541,  for  200  leagues  in  a  winding  course 
to  an  estimated  latitude  of  39**  or  40^  Probably  the 
northern  trend  is  greatly  exaggerated.*  The  Span- 
iards had  a  battle  with  the  Escanjaques,  and  killed  a 
thousand  of  them  on  the  Matanza  plain,  scene  of 
Humafia's  defeat.  The  battle  was  caused  by  Padre 
Velasco's  efforts  to  prevent  the  Escanjaques  from 
destroying  the  property  of  the  Quiviras  who  had  fled 
from  their  towns  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards 

^OnOft&te'sezped.  to  Qniviia,  see^.  Mex.,  Mem,,  198-8,  209-25;  Id.,  Dis- 
<mr90,  53-8;  Sabneron,  JReL,  26-30;  Nid,  Apunt,  91-4;  Torquemada,  Monarq. 
Ind.,  I  671-3;  Purduju  his  Pilgrimes,  W.  1565-6;  Posadas,  Notidas,  216-17;' 
J>aM  Span,  dniq,,  273-5;  Prince's  HisL  Sk,  165-6.  Salmeron  and  most 
other  authorities  give  the  date  erroneously  as  1599;  and  S.  speaks  of  a  fight 
on  May  8th.  Posadas  says  O.  marched  £rom  Sta  F^  in  1606;  and  Salmeron, 
foUoved  by  Davis,  calls  the  place  Villa  de  N.  Mexica  The  viceroy  says 
half  the  80  m^n  were  not  ffenU  de  senrido,  and  were  of  no  use.  Don  Dieao  de 
Pefialoea,  as  we  shall  see  later  in  this  chapter,  fitted  the  narrative  of  this 
ezped.  to  a  fictitious  one  of  his  own  in  1662  for  use  in  France. 

^  Posadas,  a  good  authority,  says  that  0.  went  nearly  300  L  east  in  search 
of  the  ocean,  reaching  the  country  of  the  Aijados  s.  of  Quivira  and  w.  of  the 
Tejaa.  The  natives  guided  him  to  Quivira^  but  knew  nothing  of  the  ocean. 
Tribaldo,  in  Purchas^-alao  quoted  in  a  fragment,  chap.  22-6,  of  a  MS.  history, 
vaguely  accredited  to  Otermin  in  1680,  in  N.  Mex,,  I>oe,  HisL,  iii.  1145-7,  of 
no  apparent  value — says  they  went  to  the  Biver  of  the  North  and  to  the 
great  lake  of  Conibas  (which  figures  in  mythic  geoe.  of  the  northern  region), 
<m  the  bank  of  which  was  seen  '  afarre  off  a  city  7  1.  long  and  above  2  1.  broad, ' 
the  market-place  being  so  strongly  fortified  that  the  Span,  dared  not  attack. 
Salmeron  says  the  way  was  winding,  200  1.  N.  x.  to  a  fertile  land  of  fruits; 
the  natives  saying  that  a  shorter  way  was  N.  by  Taos  and  the  land  of  Capt. 
Quivira.  The  viceroy  says  it  was  estimated  by  able  men  at  over  40°  and  • 
about  300  1.  from  either  ocean.  O.  went  N.  E.,  while  Coronado  had  gone 
K.  w.(!)  39'  or  40".  N.  Mex,,  Mean.  See  Hist.  N(yrtk  Mex.  St.,  i.  383.  Details 
concern  the  history  of  Texas  more  than  that  of  N.  Mex. 
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and  their  alliea  Large  villages  were  seen,  and  ad- 
vance parties  claimed  to  have  found  utensils  of  gold, 
which  was  said  to  be  plentiful  in  the  country  of  the 
Aijados  not  far  away;  and  a  native  captive  sent  south 
is  said  to  have  caused  a  sensation  in  Mexico  and  Spain 
by  his  skill  in  detecting  the  presence  of  gold.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  that  Quivira  was  actually  visited,  but 
ambassadors  from  that  people — ^also  called  Tindanes — 
were  met,  who  wished  to  join  the  Spaniards  in  a  raid 
on  the  gold  country.  OiLate,  however,  deemed  it 
unwise  to  go  on  with  so  small  a  force,  or  perhaps  was 
forced  to  turn  back  by  the  clamors  of  his  men.  He 
returned  to  San  Juan  probably  in  October.* 

Back  at  the  pueblos  Oilate  found  New  Mexico 
almost  deserted.  Colonists  and  friars  with  few  excep- 
tions had  gone  south  to  Santa  Barbara,  on  the  plea 
of  absolute  destitution,  leaving  them  only  a  choice 
between  death  and  desertion.  Padre  Escalona,  who 
remained  with  Alfdrez  Casas  to  await  the  governor's 
return,  explained  the  situation  in  a  letter  to  the 
comisario  general,  dated  October  1st,  and  carried 
south  by  the  fugitives.  In  this  letter  he  stated  that 
Oiiate  and  his  captains  had  sacked  the  towns,  taking 
the  whole  reserve  store  of  six  years'  crops  saved  by 
the  natives,  as  was  their  custom  for  a  possible  vear  of 
famine.  He  had  not  allowed  any  community  planting 
for  the  support  of  the  garrison ;  the  season  had  been 
one  of  drought;  and  the  Indians  were  forced  to  live 
on  wild  seeds.  Fortunatelv,  several  settlers  had 
planted  and  irrigated  corn-fields  on  their  own  account, 
thus  saving  the  colony  from  starvation.  Therefore 
they  decided  to  retire  to  Nueva  Vizcaya,  report  to  the 
viceroy,  and  await  orders  whether  to  settle  in  the 
south  or  return  with  a  new  outfit  to  New  Mexico. 
The  friars  went  with  them  at  their  earnest  request  and 
the  order  of  the  padre  comisario,  who  deemed  it  his 

*  Davis'  narrative  of  O.'s  ezped.  ends  abruptly  with  the  arrival  at  Qaivira, 
the  author  not  finding  the  rest  of  Salmerons  relation*  which  be  call»  0.*a 
diajy. 
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Oiwn  duty  to  remain  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  but  who 
begged  for  a  speedy  deoiaioa  There  were  said  to  be 
good  spots  for  settlement  in  Nueva  Viacaya,  he  wrote, 
but  it  seemed  a  pity  to  abandon  New  Mexico  after 
Boch  efforts,  expense,  and  something  of  success.^ 

I>on  Juan,  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  tour, 
with  much  discontent  in  his  own  ranks,  was  naturally 
fmious  on  learning  the  state  of  affairs  at  San  Juan. 
Finding  men  to  testify  against  their  absent  comrades, 
he  at  once  began  legal  proceedings  against  the  so- 
called  traitors,  condemned  some  of  them  to  death,  pre- 
pared reports  to  the  viceroy  and  king  to  offset  those 
of  the  friars,  who  now  and  later  reiterated  their 
charges,  and  sent  Vicente  de  Zaldfvar  to  carry  his 
reports  to  Mexico  and  Spain,  to  arrest  and  send  back 
the  recalcitrant  colonists,  and  to  urge  the  importance 
of  completing  the  conquest.  A  little  later  Padre 
Escalona  wrote  to  his  provincial  that  he  and  Padre 
Yelasco,  Onate's  cousin,  were  resolved  to  quit  the 
country;  that  they  were  of  no  use  as  missionaries, 
serving  merely  as  chaplains  to  the  raiders;  that  the 
governor's  charges  were  false ;  and  that  no  real  pro- 
gress could  be  hoped  for  until  the  king  should  take  the 
government  from  Ofiate's  hands.^ 

2ktldfvar  seems  to  have  forced  the  colonists  to  re- 
turn, acting  with  great  cruelty,  if  the  friars  may  be 
credited.  Early  in  1602  he  appeared  before  the  au- 
diencia  in  Mexico  to  ui^  the  importance  of  continu- 
ing the  conquest  from  New  Mexico  as  a  base.  The 
oepedieTUe  of  papers  presented  by  him  related  wholly 
to  past  achievements,  and  has  been  one  of  our  main 
aathorities    for   the  two    preceding  chapters.*     The 

^&eaiima.  Carta  de  Helcickm  1601,  in  Tmyuemadcif  i.  67S-4.    Written  at  S. 

(kbriel    The  retiritig  padxes  incloded  San  Mignel  and  Zamora  of  the  oriffi- 

»l  putv;  ifc"^  Jjone  laqnierdo  and  Gaston  de  Peralta,  presumably,  of  the 

new;    Veiaooo  ana  Venrara  were  with  Oflate;  the  others,  Rosas,  Lugo,  Cor- 

dado,  CUroB,  and  San  fiuenaventuia  are  not  named,  bat  may  be  supposed  to 

hre  aoae  to  Sta  3.  and  retomed  later.    The  last  appears  again  in  N.  Mex. 

^jSromemada,  L  675-7.     P.  San  Miguel  wrote  from  Sta  B.  on  Feb.  2, 1602, 

pmktSl^aldVL  more  bittady  against  0.'b  l^nuamy,  falsafaood»  and  general  un* 

Saem  for  hia  poeitiaa.     , 

•la  Packeea,  I>oe,,  xvi.     See  p.  118  of  tins  voL 
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quarrel  with  friars  and  settlers  did  not  figure  at  all  in 
these  proceedings ;  and  the  documents  bearing  on  that 
matter  are  not  extant.  The  fiscal  in  May  threw  cold 
water  on  the  scheme  by  an  opinion  that  the  encour- 
agement to  spend  money  was  much  less,  now  that  the 
country's  poverty  was  known,  than  formerly  when 
New  Mexico  was  reputed  rich. 

From  Mexico  Zaldlvar  went  to  Spain  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  king.  The  viceroy  also  wrote  the 
king  a  long  letter,  giving  an  outline  of  Ofiate's  enter- 
prise from  the  beginning.  Respecting  the  merits  of 
the  recent  controversy,  he  and  the  audiencia  had  not 
been  able  to  decide  from  the  various  memorials  of  in- 
terested and  prejudiced  parties  on  both  sides,  all  of 
which  documents  had  been  forwarded  to  Spain ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  he  was  not  friendly  to  OfLate.  He 
strongly  urged  that  his  amendments  to  the  original 
contract  should  be  enforced,  and  that  Don  Juan's  ex- 
travagant demands,  especially  that  of  independence 
from  the  audiencia,  should  not  be  granted.  While 
the  new  province  had  been  overpraised,  yet  it  had 
many  attractions  in  the  way  of  climate,  soil,  products, 
and  docile  inhabitants ;  and  it  should  not  be  abandoned. 
The  number  of  settlers  should  be  increased  to  at  least 
100,  to  live  in  one  or  two  small  villas  so  as  to  protect 
the  padres  and  not  annoy  the  Indians.  The  natives 
might  be  ^encommended'  as  tribute-payers  among  the 
settlers  by  the  governor  and  comisario  acting  together. 
This  report  includes  a  somewhat  extended,  and  in 
comparison  with  other  documents  of  the  time  sensible, 
view  of  the  Northern  Mystery ;  and  the  writer,  after 
exploding  many  of  the  absurd  theories  of  northern 
wonders,  and  showing  that  there  was  small  hope  of 
finding  great  and  wealthy  kingdoms  for  conquests,  ad- 
mits that  further  exploration  toward  Anian  and  Labra- 
dor is  desirable,  and  thinks  that  if  the  king  is  willing 
to  pay  the  cost  it  might  be  well  to  furmsh  a  force 
of  100  men  and  six  ofiicers  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Ofiate  might  properly  be  put  in  command   and  re- 
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c^mredto  help  support  the  men;  hut  he  would  have 
no  claim  whatever  to  authority  over  the  regions  dis- 
covered. The  animus  of  this  report  is  evident,  though 
the  wisdom  of  many  of  the  views  expressed  cannot  he 
questioned.*^ 

Such  records  as  are  extant  fail  to  show  exactly  the 
results  of  Zaldfvar's  efforts  in  his  uncle's  behalf.** 
Calle  tells  us  that  Oilate  was  made  adelantado  by 
cddula  of  February  7,  1602,  the  title  being  extended 
to  his  son.  We  have  also  a  c^dula  of  July  8th,  con- 
firming the  hidcdguiay  or  nobiUty,  originally  conferred 
on  conquistadores  to  Oilate's  associates,  and  overruling 
some  of  the  modifications  introduced  by  Monterev.** 
Salmeron  states  that  the  king  authorized  the  raismg 
of  1,000  men  if  Zaldfvar  couW  raise  half  of  them  for 
the  northern  conquest,  but  on  Zaldfvar's  failure  noth- 
ing was  accomplished."  The  truth  would  seem  to  be, 
though  the  evidence  is  meagre,  that  while  Oiiate  was 
confirmed  in  his  office  and  prerogatives  so  far  as  New 
Mexico  was  concerned,  receiving  some  aid  from  the 
king,  with  reenforcements  of  colonists  and  mission- 
aries^ he  had  not  the  means  himself^  nor  could  he  in- 


*^.  Mex.,  Disatno,  8S-66;  not  dated,  bat  evidently  of  1602,  correspond- 
ing  to  Z.  '■  demrtnre  for  Spain. 

"  Femandes  Dnro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefia  loM,  145,  cites  a  MS.  Relaeion  dirt- 
gida  al  Reff  Kro  8r.  de  la  expedidon  y  pae{ficaaon^  del  Nuevo  Mijioo,  for  D, 
Vicewte  de  ZcUdivar,  as  cited  ov  Barcfa  and  Beristain;  and  also  the  following 
H8S.  wbidi  I  have  not  seen:  Notidas  del  iV.  Mijieo  por  el  P,  Rodrigo  Vivero; 
JHario  de  iaa  expetL  al  N,  Mijico  por  SU  CapUan  D,  Fernando  Rivera;  Hist,  de  la 
iUrod.  del  EvoMgeUo  deade  A  ParrtU  haala  el  N.  Mij.  por  Fr.  Juan  Espinoea; 
RdadoH  de  h  que  habktn  vieto  y  oido  de  la  Uerra  adentro  de  Mex.  he  rtUgioeoe 
nUkmtroe /ratieiaeamoB.  Por  D.  Fran,  Nieto  de  Silva,  gob,  delN,  Mij.;  and 
Diario  de  la  enirada  enel  Jf.  MiJ,,  dhigido  d  loa  prelados  de  eu  6rden,por  Fr, 
Peiro  Sabnarm*  None  have  dates;  and  some  prob.  never  existed;  but  the 
list  \m  mentioned  also  in  Fetoficiir,  CAron.,  118,  and  apparently  belongs  to 
1004. 

^CaOe^  Noi.,  103;  Pmo^  JErpos.,  86-6;  /d,  NoL,  2-3;  Davie*  Span,  Conq,, 
25<-5.  Hie  andiencia  acquiesced  in  this  order  by  act  of  June  20,  1604,  on 
2iidivar's  letoni  to  Mex.  It  appears  that  O.'s  original  demand  for  the  aov- 
voanhin,  eta,  for  four  lives  instead  of  two  was  not  finally  granted;  and  as 
we  ahaU  see,  he  did  not  transmit  it  even  to  his  son. 

"  'Cbmo  no  campluS*  porque  no  pudo.  tampoco  el  rey.*  Salmeron,  Rel,,  28; 
Djfig'  Akm.  Cdnq.  276.  Cavo,  Tree  Sighs,  i  229,  tells  ns  that  O.  took  the 
mmtrv  withoat  I'csrintnnf^,  asked  for  more  men,  who  were  sent  with  permis- 
WB  for  the  discontented  to  return,  as  they  did,  abusing  a  country  that  had 

yielded  no 
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duce  the  goverDment  to  furnish  men  and  supplies  for 
northern  conquests  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  his 
ambitious  views.  Zaldlvar  returned  from  Spain  in  or 
before  1604,  and  perhaps  to  New  Mexico. 

Though  he  had  failed  in  his  north-eastern  expedi- 
tion, there  remained  the  Mar  del  Sur,  which  Onate 
was  determined  to  reach ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered from  the  troubles  just  recorded,  having  most 
of  his  original  200  men  reunited  at  San  Juan,  with 
possibly  a  small  reenforcement  brought  by  Zaldivar, 
the  governor  started  on  October  7,  1604,  for  the  west 
with  thirty  men,  accompanied  by  padres  Francisco 
Escobar  and  San  Buenaventura,  the  former  the  new 
comisario."  Visiting  the  Zuni  province  "more  thickly 
settled  by  hares  and  rabbits  than  by  Indians,"  where 
the  chief  town  of  the  six  is  now  called  Cfbola,  or  ia 
the  native  tongue  Havico,  or  Ha  Huico,  the  explorers 
went  on  to  the  five  Moqui  towns  with  their  450  houses 
and  people  clad  in  cotton.  Ten  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward they  crossed  a  river  flowing  from  the  south-east 
to  the  north-west,  named  Rio  Colorado  from  the  color 
of  its  water,  and  said  to  flow  into  the  sea  of  Califor- 
nia after  a  turn  to  the  west,  and  a  course  of  200 
leagues  through  a  country  of  pines.  This  was  the 
stream  still  known  as  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name 
Colorado  applied  later  to  the  main  river.  The  place 
of  crossing  was  named  San  Jos6,  and  farther  west,  or 
south-west,  they  crossed  two  other  rivers  flowing  south 
and  south-east,  and  named  San  Antonio  and  Sacra- 
mento— really  branches  of  the  Rio  Verde  in  the 
region  north  of  Prescott,  near  where  Espejo  had  been 

^^  According  to  Tarquemada^  i.  678,  Padre  Velasoo  was  oomisario  after 
Escalona  and  oefore  Escobar.  Both  the  E-'s  died  in  N.  Mex.  Id.,  iii.  598. 
Vetaucur,  Chron.,  95-6,  as  well  as  Torquemada,  says  that  Escobar  brou^^t  6 
friars,  though  his  statement  about  the  date  is  confusing.  Among  Escooar's 
party  were  perhaps  PP.  Pedro  Salmeron  and  Pedro  Carrascal,  the  latter 
Deing  later  euardian  in  Mex.  and  dying  in  1622.  Id.,  Menolt  92.  Elscalona 
died  at  Sto  Domingo  in  1607.  P.  Cristobal  QuiSones,  skilled  in  the  language 
of  the  Qneres,  estab.  church,  convent,  and  hospital  at  S.  Felipe,  where  he 
died  in  1609.    P.  Vergara  of  the  origiiial  band  died  in  Mex.  16i& 
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twenty-three  years  before. ^^  It  wm  a  fertile,  attract- 
ive country,  T^liose  people  wore  little  crosses  hanging 
from  the  hair  on  the  forehead,  and  were  therefore 
called  Cruzados.^* 

The  Cruzados  said  the  sea  was  20  days  or  100 
leagues  distant,  and  was  reached  by  going  in  two 
days  to  a  Bmall  river  flowing  into  a  larger  one,  which 
itself  flowed  into  the  sea.  And  indeed,  fifteen  lec^ues 
brought  thein  to  the  small  stream,  named  San  Andres, 
where  the  tierra  caliente  began  to  produce  the  pita- 
haya;  and  twenty-four  leagues  down  its  course  the 
general  came  to  the  large  stream,  and  named  it  Rio 
Grande  de  Suena  Ssperanza;  that  is,  he  followed  the 
Santa  Maria,  or  Cill  Williams  fork,  down  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Colorado.  The  explorers  seem  to  have 
had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  connection  between 
this  great  river  of  Good  Hope  and  the  one  they  had 
named  Rio  Colorado;  but  they  knew  it  was  the  one 
long  ago  named  Rio  del  Tizon  farther  down;  indeed, 
one  of  the  men  had  been  with  Vizcaino  in  the  gulf, 
and  said  this  was  the  stream  for  which  his  commander 
had  searched/^ 

For  some  distance  above  and  below  the  junction 
lived  the  Amacava  nation,  or  Mojaves.*®  Captain 
Marquez  went  up  the  river  a  short  distance;  then  the 

^One  version  reads,  'from  this  Btream  [the  Col.  Ohiquito]  they  went  w., 
eroesing  a  piny  range  8  L  wide,  at  whose  southern  base  runs  the  river  S. 
Antonio;  it  is  17  L  from  S.  Jos^,  which  is  the  Colorado,  runs  N.  to  8.  through 
a  moontain  region,  has  little  water  but  much  good  fish.  From  this  river  it 
is  a  tierra  templada.  5  1.  w.  is  Bio  Sacramento,  like  the  S.  Ant.  in  water 
andtUh,  rising  11  L  farther  w.,  runs  N.  w.  to  8.  B.  at  foot  of  lofty  sierras, 


Tinted  this  people  before,  and  taught  them  the  efficacy  of  the  cross  in  mak- 
iag  friends,  not  only  of  God,  but  of  white  and  bearded  men  who  might  one 
day  appear. 

''xnis  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  details  of  Cal.  geography  as  represented 
or  thon^t  to  be  represented  by  the  Indians.  The  ocean  was  near,  in  all 
direetioBs  from  'W.  to  it.  B->  the  brazo  de  mar  extending  round  to  Florida; 
Astec  was  still  spoken,  and  gold  bracelets  were  worn  at  I^ke  Copala;  and  the 
itlsod  with  giant  queen  was  not  wanting.  Information  here  obtained  had 
eoosiderable  inflnenoe  indirectly  on  the  Northern  Mystery  from  this  time. 

^Tlie  form  in  the  18th  century  as  occurring  in  CaL  annals  was  Amaja^ra, 
vUeh  later  became   Mojave.     Possibly  in  this  narrative  it  should  also  be 
the  *c '  being  a  misprint. 
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whole  party  followed  its  banks  southward,  the  natives 
being  friendly,  and  interviews  respecting  the  Northern 
Mystery  taking  the  place  of  adventures.  Below  the 
Amacavas  were  the  Bahacechas,  and  next  the  Ozaras, 
a  somewhat  ruder  people  living  on  a  large  river  flowing 
from  the  south-east,  and  named  the  Kio  del  Nombre 
de  Jesus.  This  was  the  Gila,  and  the  valley  was  said 
to  be  occupied  by  the  same  nation  in  twenty  towns. 
Below  the  junction  for  twenty  leagues  to  the  sea  the 
country  was  thickly  inhabited  by  tribes  similar  in 
manners  and  language  to  the  Bahacechas.  First  were 
the  Halchedumas  in  eight  towns  or  rancherfas ;  then 
nine  settlements  of  the  Coahuanas,  five  of  the  TlagUi, 
or  HagUi,  six  of  the  Tlalliguamayas,  and  nine  of  the 
Cocapas  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  five  leagues  from 
the  river's  mouth.  The  population  on  the  eastern 
bank  alone  was  not  less  than  20,000.^* 

Oilate  reached  tide- water  on  January  23,  1605,  and 
on  the  25th,  with  the  friars  and  nine  men,  went  down 
to  the  mouth.  Here  he  found  a  fine  harbor,  formed 
by  an  island  in  the  centre,  in  which  he  thought  1,000 
ships  might  ride  at  anchor.  That  the  sea  extended 
indefinitely  north-westward  behind  a  range  of  hills,  the 
Spaniards  believed  on  the  authority  of  the  Indians ; 
and  this  belief  had  much  to  do  later  with  the  opinion 
that  California  was  an  island.  The  port  was  formally 
christened,  from  the  day,  Puerto  de  la  Conversion  de 
San  Pablo.  The  rest  of  the  company  came  down  to 
see  the  port,  and  then  the  explorers  began  their  return 
march  by  the  same  route  to  New  Mexico.  There 
were  ten  different  languages  spoken  on  the  way,  and 
Padre  Escobar  on  the  return  could  speak  them  all  (!), 
thus  gathering  new  items  of  fable  respecting  western 
and  northern  wonders.  They  had  to  eat  their  horses, 
but  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  San  Gabriel  on  the  25th 


"Vetancur,  Chron.t  95-6,  says  he  haa  seen  the  doc.  dated  Jan.  15,  1605, 
by  which  Oflate  in  the  king's  name  gave  to  Escobar,  or  to  the  faith  in  his 
person,  possession  (assignment  as  a  future  missionary  field?)  of  the  region  from 
the  Kio  del  Norte  200  L  s.  to  the  Puerto  (Rio  ?)  de  Buena  Esperansk 
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of  April.  This  important  exploration  of  Arizona  has 
been  entirely  unknown  to  modern  writers.*^  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  preceding  expedition  in  1604, 
directed  to  the  north,  with  padres  v  elasco  and  Sal- 
meron  as  chaplains.*^  The  expedition  accredited  by 
Pefialosa  to  Zaldivar  in  1618 — ^with  forty-seven  sol- 
diers and  Padre  Ld^aro  Jimenez,  who  went  fifteen 
leagues  from  Moq  to  the  Kio  de  Buena  Esperanza, 
but  were  driven  back  by  tales  of  giants — is  merely,  as 
I  suppose,  a  confused  reference  to  that  of  Onate  just 
described.** 

Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  Oiiate's  acts  in  New 
Mexico  after  his  return  from  the  west  in  1605;  nor 
have  I  seen  any  record  of  his  later  career,^  except 
that  a  new  expedition  out  into  the  eastern  plains 
is  rather  doubtfully  attributed  to  him  in  1611."  He 
may  indeed  have  been  still  in  the  country  at  that  date 
and  later,  engaged  as  captain  of  explorers  in  a  vain 
search  for  northern  wealth ;  but  there  is  evidence  that 
he  ceased  to  rule  as  governor  in  1608,  and  was  per- 

^Salmeron,  SeL,  90-6;  I^iel,  Apuni.,  81-6.  Cardona^  Relaeion,  32-3,  had 
heard  from  capt.  Marquez  and  Vaca  that  they  struck  the  Tizon  in  36°  dff; 
that  the  famous  port  was  in  35**;  that  the  giant  queen  took  powdered  pearla 
in  her  drink;  ana  that  south  of  the  Tizon  was  a  large  Bio  del  Coral.  Casanate, 
Mem,,  24,  gives  a  similar  report  with  less  of  detaU.  P.  Garc^  Diarto,  364, 
in  1776,  says  that  Ofiate  heard  of  a  Rio  Toron,  probably  identical  with  one  of 
which  he  himself  heard  while  crossing  from  Cal.  to  the  Colorado,  and  with 
that  mentioned  by  P.  Escalante  in  1775.  The  fact  that  Davis  does  not  men- 
tion this  exped.  shows  that  he  had  but  a  fragment  of  Salmeron. 

'^  Fefoticiir,  C/irtm.,  118.  The  author  has  seen  P.  Pedro  Salmeron's  report 
of  the  entrada;  and  the  same  doc.  is  cited  in  Fernanda  DurOf  145,  without 
date. 

"  The  story  is  civen  in  the  works  of  Shea  and  Fernandez  Duro;  also  from 
Shea,  in  Pnnee*s  HiaL  St,  176-6. 

**  Lopez  de  Haro,  NobUario,  as  cited  by  Fernandez  Duro,  130,  implies  that 
O.  was  still  serving  the  king  in  1620,  but  says  nothing  of  his  having  left  N. 
Hex. 

'^Barreiro,  OJeada,  7,  says  0.  went  E.  in  1611,  and  discovered  the  Canibar 
lakes  and  a  Rio  Colorado,  or  Palizade,  prob.  Loa  Cadauchos,  thus  gaining  a 
riffht  to  the  eastern  country.  Davis,  El  Ortngo,  73-4,  Span.  Conq.,  276-7, 
tells  the  same  story,  taking  it  perhaps  from  Barreiro,  changing  Caniharea  to 
'Cannibal,'  and  giving  the  opinion  that  the  Rio  Palizada  was  prob.  the  Cana- 
dian. He  credits  the  exped.  to  O.  in  1611,  though  by  his  own  reckoning  O. 
must  have  ceased  to  rule  some  years  before.  Posadas,  as  we  have  seen,  dates 
O.'s  exped.  to  Qnivira  in  1606,  doubtless  by  error.  Zalifvar's  exped.  of  1618^ 
As  we  have  also  seen,  is  only  a  confused  rdf.  to  that  of  1604. 
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haps  succeeded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Peralta.^  About 
the  same  time,  when  8,000  natives  had  been  converted. 
Padre  Alonso  Peinado  came  to  succeed  Escobar  as 
comisario,  accompanied  by  eight  or  nine  friars,  beings 
in  turn  succeeded  by  Padre  Est^van  Perea  in  1614.** 
The  names  of  Governor  Peraltas  successors  for  a 
dozen  years  or  more  are  not  known,  and  the  history 
of  the  whole  period  is  wellnigh  a  blank. 

Yet  within  this  period,  or  rather  between  1605  and 
1616,  was  founded  the  villa  of  Santa  F6,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Santa  Fd.  The  modem  claim  that  this  is 
the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States  rests  entirely  on 
its  imaginary  annals  as  an  Indian  pueblo  before  the 
Spanish  conquest.  There  are  but  slight  indications, 
if  any,  that  Santa  F^  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  pueblo ; 
and  its  identification  with  Cicuye,  Tiguex,  or  any  other 
particular  or  prominent  pueblo,  has  no  foundation  what- 
ever.*^    We  have  seen  that  San  Juan  was  Oiiate's 

"^Calle,  Net,,  103,  a  good  authority,  lays  a  new  gov.  was  appointed  in 
1006  with  a  salary  of  |2,000.  Vetancur,  Chrvn,,  90,  says  that  in  1608  the 
king  assumed  the  support  of  both  soldiers  and  padres;  that  it  probably  pat 
an  end  to  the  Ofiate  contract.  Davis,  Span.  Conq.,  420,  or  Miller,  found  evi- 
dence in  the  archives  at  Sta  F^  that  Peralta  ruled  9  years  after  Ofiate's  com- 
ing, that  is,  in  1607  or  1608,  and  not  1600  as  D.  makes  it  by  dating  O.'s  entry 
in  1591.     Prince  suggests  that  P.  ruled  in  1600,  but  O.  was  reinstated  later  ! 

^  Vetancur^  Chrtm,,  96;  Id,,  MenoL,  65;  TorquemadOf  ii  678.  V.  says  P. 
succeeded  Eacalona,  clearly  a  slip  of  the  ^n.  See  also  BarrierOf  Ojeada^  7; 
VUlagrd,  Bist,,  177;  and  Salmeron,  BeL,  11.  The  latter  savs  that  in  1614  the 
remams  of  the  martyred  Padre  Lopez  of  1581  were  founa  by  P.  Perea,  the 
com.,  and  buried  at  Sandla.     Yet  Yetancur  implies  that  Perea  came  in  ^2S. 

<Un  the  pamphlet  Sta  Fi,  Centennial  Sketch,  of  1876,  the  title  bears  the 
inscription  '  Santa  F^  the  oldest  city  in  North  America '  I  £x-gov.  Amy  in. 
his  address,  Id.,  pp.  6--8,  informs  us  that  Cabeza  de  Vacaand  Coronado  found 
the  Indians  living  in  cities,  and  '  especially  the  pueblo  citv,  with  its  many 
thousand  inhab.,  where  we  now  stand ' ;  that  the  governors  palace  in  fall 
view  of  the  audience  was  built  before  1581,  from  the  material  of  the  old  In- 
dian town;  that  the  Indians  revolted  before  1583,  driving  out  the  settlers  and 
priests;  but  that  Espejo  reconquered  the  province  and  zorced  the  natives  to 
toil  in  the  mines  1  Fortunately,  the  imaginative  orator  committed  the  preM- 
ration  of  his  historic  sketch  proper  to  David  J.  Miller,  who  knew  more  of  nis 
subject;  yet  even  M.  thinks  Sta  F^  identical  with  Cicuye.  Bandelier,  Hist, 
Iwtrod*,  19,  to  correct  the  popular  impression  at  Sta  Fe,  notes  that  the  town 
stood  on  the  site  of  Tiguex.  But  in  Bitch*a  AsBUan,  201,  the  same  writer 
seems  to  think  there  was  at  Sta  Fe  a  pueblo  whose  aboriginal  name  waa 
Po-o-ge.  A  few  years  a^o,  since  1880,  a  grand  celebration  was  held  of  the 
300th  (or  350th  or  400th,  it  matters  not  wmch)  anniversary  of  the  founding  I 
Similar  errors  might  be  cited  in  no  end  of  newspaper  and  pamphlet  sketches. 
Prince,  Hiat.  Sk.,  168,  thinks  Sta  Fe  may  have  been  built  at  £1  Teguayo^ 
one  of  the  chief  pueblos,  where  the*  first  missionary  station  after  S.  n<&fonao 
was  established. 
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capital  from  1598,  and  that  preparations  were  made 
for  building  a  city  of  San  Francisco  in  that  vicinity. 
Naturally,  in  the  troubles  that  ensued,  little  if  any 
progress  was  made;  and  after  the  controversies  were 
past — ^not  during  Onate's  rule,  I  think*® — it  was 
deemed  best  to  build  the  new  villa  on  another  site. 
I  have  been  able  to  find  no  record  of  the  date ;  but 
the  first  definite  mention  is  in  1617,  on  January  3d  of 
which  year  the  cabildo  of  Santa  F^  petitioned  the 
king  to  aid  the  "nueva  poblacion."** 

In  1617,  as  appears  from  the  document  just  cited, 
though  the  friars  had  built  eleven  churches,  converted 
14,000  natives,  and  prepared  as  many  more  for  con- 
version, there  were  only  forty-eight  soldiers  and  set- 
tlers in  the  province.  Among  the  inscriptions  copied 
by  Simpson  from  El  Moro  is  one  to  the  effect  that  the 
[ovemor  passed  that  way  on  July  29,  1620,  returning 
'om  a  successful  tour  of  pacification  to  Zuili.*^  In 
1620,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier,  controversies  arose 
between  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the 
custodio  assuming  the  right  to  issue  excommunication 
against  the  governor,  the  latter  claiming  authority  to 
appoint  petty  Indian  officials  at  the  missions,  and  both 
being  charged  with  oppressive  exactions  of  labor  and 
tribute  from  the  natives.  This  matter  was  referred  to 
the  audiencia,  and  drew  out  reprimand  and  warmng 
against  both  partiea*^ 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Padre  Ger6nimo  de 
Zdrate  Salmeron  entered  this  missionary  field,  where 

"  See  p.  132-3  of  this  yoL  Calle,  yoL ,  103,  says  that  the  new  gov.  in  1608 
was  ordered  to  live  at  Sta  F^;  and  one  or  two  authorities  say  that  Ofiate  left 
Sta  Fe  for  his  western  tour  of  1604-5;  but  I  suppose  these  are  careless  refer- 
ences to  what  was  the  capital  at  the  time  of  writing. 

^N.  Mex.,  Doc,  MS.,  i  404-4.  In  reply,  the  kins,  by  o^ula  of  May  20, 
1620,  ordered  the  viceroy  to  render  sll  possible  aid  to  the  cabildo  and  settlers. 

^SimpwiCs  Jour.f  106,  pi.  67.  Under  the  inscription  are  the  names  of 
Pieffo  Nufiez  Bellido,  Joseph  Ramos  (?)  Diego,  Zapata,  and  Bartolom^  Naranjo, 
or  Narrso;  one  of  which  may  be  that  of  the  gov.  Domenech,  Desert/t,  i.  416-17, 
makes  Naranjo  the^oy.;  and  Prince,  Hist.  8k.,  174,  misquotes  the  inscription 
to  add  Karrso  to  his  list  of  ffovemors.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Capt.  Diego 
Nuftez,  Alf.  Leon  Zapata,  and  Naranjo  are  among  the  names  in  the  list  of 
OCkate*s  original  company  of  1598. 

"  N.  Mn.  Traakulo  de  una  Cidtaa,  Jan.  9, 1621,  in  Ar^  Sta  Fi,  MS.  The 
Zofiis  and  Moqnia  were  exempt  from  tribute.  ^ 
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for  eight  years  he  /'sacrificed  himself  to  the  Liord 
among  the  pagans/'  toiling  chiefly  among  the  Jemes, 
of  whom  he  baptized  6,566,  and  in  whose  language  he 
wrote  a  doctrina.  He  also  served  at  Cia  and  Sandfa 
among  the  Queres,  and  once  pacified  Acoma  after  a 
revolt.**  Above  all  things  he  was  eager  to  convert 
new  tribes ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles in  this  direction  that  in  1626  he  came  to  Mex- 
ico with  his  Relaciones.  In  this  most  valuable  work, 
elsewhere  fully  noticed,  he  unfortunately  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose  dealt  chiefly  with  the  past  and  future, 
saying  little  of  events  in  his  own  time,  partly  perhaps 
because  there  was  not  much  to  say.  The  padre  was 
delighted  with  the  country,  its  climate,  people,  and 
products,  agricultural  and  mineral;^  but  disgusted 
with  the  apathy  of  the  Spaniards  "content  if  they  have 
a  good  crop  of  tobacco  to  smoke,  caring  for  no  more 
riches,  apparently  under  a  vow  of  poverty,  which  is 
saying  much  for  men  who  in  their  thirst  for  gold 
would  enter  hell  itself  to  get  it." 

In  1621  the  missions,  with  over  16,000  converts, 
were  formed  into  a  ^custodia  de  la  conversion  de  San 
Pablo.' ^  Padre  Alonso  Benavides  came  as  the  first 
custodio,  and  brought  with  him  twenty-seven  friara" 
Yet  in  1626,  when  according  to  Salmeron  and  Bena- 

"It  did  not  remain  pacified,  since  in  *29  Acoma  waa  a^^tin  reduced  to 
peace  and  ChriBtianity  by  the  miracolouB  recovery  on  baptism  of  a  dying 
child.  Benavides,  Reqoestej  39.     Also  in  LaH^  Novua  Orbis,  361. 

"  He  is  careful  to  note  the  existence  of  rich  mines,  many  of  them  dia- 
covered  by  himself.  When  Oftate  had  pawed  through  Tula  on  his  way  k. 
Padre  Diego  had  prophesied,  '  By  the  life  of  Fray  Diego  there  are  great  riches 
in  the  remote  parts  of  N.  Mex. ;  but  by  the  life  of  Fray  Diego  it  is  not  for  the 
present  settler  that  God  holds  them  in  reserve/  Oresg,  Com,  Prairies,  i.  121, 
162-3,  speaks  of  many  rich  mines  having  been  worked  traditionally  before 
1680,  later  lost  or  concealed  by  the  natives  to  prevent  a  repetition  oi  brutal 
outrages,  the  elders  still  lecturing  the  young  men  on  the  danger  of  divulging 
the  secret.  Yet  I  have  no  faith  in  extensive  mining  operations  in  N.  Mex. 
during  this  century,  or  anything  more  than  prospectmg. 

^BeviUa  Cfigeda,  Carta  de  1793,  p.  441;  Calte,  Not,  103.  Tet  Vetancor 
often  speaks  of  the  chief  of  the  friars  as  custodio  as  well  as  oomisario  in  the 
earlier  years.  Aparicio^  CotwenJtos,  282,  says  there  were  seven  monasteries 
in  '23. 

'^P.  Martin  de  Arvide  seems  to  have  been  one  of  them.  He  served  sX 
Picurfes  and  at  Zufli,  but  was  killed  by  the  24iDias  in  '32i  Ketancur,  MtnoLp 
16^24. 
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vides  over  34,000  Indians  had  been  baptized  and  forty- 
three  churches  built — so  effectually  had  the  soil  been 
fructified  by  the  early  martyrs'  blood— only  sixteen 
friars  and  three  laymen  were  left  in  tlie  field,  ^e  cause 
of  the  decrease  not  being  explained.^  The  lack  of 
workmen  and  the  promise  of  the  field  having  been 
reported  by  the  custodio  to  the  comisario  general,  the 
king  in  1627  ordered  thirty  new  friars  ana  a  number 
of  laymen  to  be  sent  immediately,  and  ail  needed  aid 
to  be  rendered  in  future.  This  reinforcement  came 
from  the  provincia  del  Santo  Evangelio  in  Mexico  in 
1628-9."' 

In  these  years  we  have  the  names  of  two  governors, 
Felipe  Zotylo  at  some  time  during  Benavides'  term  as 
custodio,  that  is,  1621-9,  and  Manuel  de  Silva  in 
1629.*^  In  1630  the  Franciscan  comisario  general 
represented  to  the  king  the  necessity  of  erecting  a 
bishopric  in  New  Mexico,  where  500,000  gentiles  had 
been  converted  and  86,000  baptized,  where  over  100 
friars  were  at  work  in  150  pueblos,  where  there  were 

""Salmeron  gives  the  na  of  baptiBiiiB  aa  34,650;  Beoavidea  aa  34,320, 
from  a  royal  cMuUa  of  '26.  Ace.  to  St  Fronds*  Life,  675,  the  Sooorro  miasioa 
eetab.  30  yean  after  the  1st  was  the  37th.  Laet,  j^ov.  Orb.,  315,  says  three 
cfaorches  were  built  in  the  Socoeto  district,  at  SeneotL,  Pilabo,  and  SeviUeta 
in  1626. 

"  Under  P.  Est^van  de  Pttrea — already  mentioned,  perhaps  erroneously,  as 
oomisario  in  '14.  Vetanatr,  Chron.,  96.  The  same  writer  names  P.  Tomis 
Manso  as  custodio  in  1629,  possession  being  eiven  by  a  doc.  of  March  6th,  of 
the  region  from  Rio  Sacramento  M.  towaM  Qaivira.  This  P.  Manso  was 
procurador  of  K.  Mex.  for  25  years;  provincial  in  Mex.  '55;  and  later  bishop 
of  Nicaragua^  where  he  died.  Id,,  MenoL,  135.  Other  friars  apparently  of 
this  party  were  Garcia  de  San  Francisco  y  Ztlliiga,  who  founded  %corro  and 
a  pueblo  of  Mansos  in  '59,  died  73,  buried  at  Senecd;  Antonio  de  Arteasa, 
companion  of  Garcia  and  founder  of  Senecd'  30;  Fran.  Letrado,  who  toiled 
among  the  Jumanas  and  later  at  Zufti,  killed  bv  gentiles  in  ^32;  Fran.  Ace- 
bedo,  who  built  churches  at  S.  Greg,  de  Abd,  Tenabo,  and  Tabura,  dying  in 
'44;  Fran.  Poms,  who  with  PP.  Andr^  Gutierrez  and  Oris,  de  la  Concepcion 
went  to  Moqui,  where  God  worked  many  miracles  through  him,  but  he  was 
poisoned  on  June  28,  ^33;  Gertfn.  de  la  Liana,  who  died  at  Qnarac  pueblo  in 
%9;  Tomis  de  S.  Diego^  who  died  in  Oajaca  '59;  Juan  Bamires,  who  went  to 
Aooml^  where  the  arrows  hXLtd  to  touch  him,  and  he  worked  many  years, 
dying  in  Mex.  '64;  and  Juan  de  la  Torre,  who  become  comisario  gen.  of  New 
Spain,  and  bishop  of  Nicaragua,  where  he  died  in  '63.  Vekmcur,  MenoL,  7-6, 
16,  66,  75,  77,  82, 135^;  Medina,  Vhrm.,  162-3,  168-70,  175-6. 

*  Incidentally  mentioned  in  Vetaneur,  MenoL,  24;  Id.,  Chron.,  96.     Fer- 

nandes  Dnro,  146^  cites  an  undated  MS.  report  by  E^andsoo  Nieto  de  Silva, 

gov.  of  N.  Mex.     He  also  cites  under  date  of  1628  an  Ekcpedicum  del  P.  Fr. 

Antonio (Ahnaot)Peinadod  la provineiade  Moqui,  aMS.  in iSb.e  Acad,  de  HuiL 

Hist.  Abu.  and  N.  Mix.   U 
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no  clergymen  and  none  authorized  to  administer  the 
right  of  confirmation.  A  bishop  would  save  much 
expense,  and  would  easily  be  supported  by  tithes,  es- 
pecially as  rich  mines  had  been  found  and  the  popula- 
tion was  rapidly  increasing.  The  viceroy  was  ordered 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  desirability  of  this 
change ;  but  long  delays  ensued  and  nothing  was  ac- 
compUshed.** 

Padre  Benavides  went  in  person  to  Spain,  and  his 
report  to  the  king,  dated  Madrid,  1630,  although 
meagre  and  superficial  in  comparison  with  what  it 
might  have  been,  is  the  most  important  authority  ex- 
tant on  these  timea^  It  shows  that  there  were  about 
50  friars,  serving  over  60,000  christianized  natives  in 
over  90  pueblos,  grouped  in  25  missions,  or  conventos, 
as  they  were  called,  each  pueblo  having  its  own  church. 
The  Indians  as  a  rule  were  easily  controlled,  and  paid 
tribute  in  corn  and  cotton  to  support  the  garrison  of 
250  Spaniards  at  Santa  F^,  where  a  church  had  re- 
cently been  completed.  The  outlying  gentile  tribes — 
all  known  as  Apaches  and  classified  as  Apaches  de 
Xila,  Apaches  de  Navaj6,  and  Apaches  Vaqueros — 
had  as  yet  caused  no  serious  troubles ;  in  fact,  in  the 
Xila  province  and  among  the  Navajos  peace  had  been 

*  Royal  order  of  May  19,  'SI,  citiiiff  the  demand  of  Com.  G«n.  Sosa.  iV. 
Mex.^  Cidutcu,  MS.,  1-2;  also  order  of  June  23,  *d6,  on  the  same  subject,  and 
adds  that  the  pope  has  been  asked  to  grant  to  some  friar  authority  to  confirm 
pending  the  election  of  a  bishop.  IcL,  3-6;  see  also  BcmUa,  Apuntes,  MS.,  1; 
RtvUla  Oigedo,  Carta  de  179S,  MS.;  (7a&,  Not.,  103.  As  early  as  1596  the 
bishop  of  Guadalajara  set  up  a  claim  to  K.  Mex.  as  within  his  bishopric,  i^. 
Mex.,  Mem.,  227.  The  statistics  of  the  com.  gen.  as  given  in  my  text  would 
seem  to  be  greatiy  ezagp;erated. 

^  Benavides,  Memorial  que  Fray  Juan  de  Sanlander, .  .preaenUf  d  Felipe  IV. 
Madrid,  1630,  4**,  109  p.  r.  Saatander  was  the  Franciscan  com.  gen.,  and  pre- 
sented B.  's  memorial  with  some  introd.  remarks  of  his  own.  I  have  not  seen 
the  original,  but  use  Benavides,  ReqvesU  remonstrative  an  Roy  dCEsfpa^n^  mar  la 
conversion  du  Nouveau  Mexico.  Bruxelles,  1631,  16mo,  10  L,  120  p.,  in  the 
library  of  M.  Alphonse  Pinart  I  regard  this  as  a  translation  of  the  MmnoriaL 
Fiemandez  Duro,  132-3,  says  'P.  Benavides  published  in  1632  another  memo- 
rial, proposing  the  opening  of  the  rivers  of  we  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  ace.  to 
a  reference  of  P.  Posadas.  Juan  Laet  made  an  extract  of  the  Descrip.  Koui' 
sima  of  N.  Mex.  in  his  work,  the  Novus  Orbis,  Fr.  Juan  Gravenden  trans- 
lated it  (the  oriffinal  Mem.,  I  suppose)  into  Latin;  and  in  French  it  was 
pub.  in  1631.'  Extracts  in  N.  Mex.  Doc,  MS.,  iii  1147^2;  Nouv.  Ann. 
rov.,  cxxxi.  303-9.  P.  Benavides  did  not  return  to  K.  Mex.,  but  became 
archbishop  of  Gca  in  Asia. 
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made;  and  in  the  former,  where  Benavides  had  been, 
a  missionary  was  now  working  with  much  success.** 
The  author  recounts  the  miraculous  conversion  of  the 
Jumanas,  living  112  leagues  east  of  Santa  Fe,  through 
the  supernatural  visits  of  Sister  Luisa  de  la  Ascen- 
sion, an  old  nun  of  Carrion,  Spain,  who  had  the  power 
of  becoming  young  and  beautiful,  and  of  transporting 
herself  in  a  state  of  trance  to  any  part  of  the  world 
where  were  souls  to  be  saved.**  The  padre  has  some- 
thing to  say  of  Quivira  and  the  Aijaos  east  of  the 
Jumanas;  and  concludes  with  a  brief  account  of  Coro- 
nado's  expedition  and  the  countries  by  him  discovered, 
without  suspicion  that  those  countries  were  identical 
with  his  own  custodia  of  New  Mexico.  The  work  is 
mainly  descriptive,  and  has  some  special  value  as  giving 
more  definitely  than  any  other  authority  the  territorial 
locations  of  the  pueblo  groups  in  the  17th  century, 
and  thus  throwing  light  on  earlier  explorationa  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  writer  did  not,  as  he  might 
easily  have  done,  give  more  fully  the  pueblo  names 
and  locations,  and  thus  clear  up  a  subject  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  must  always  remain  in  confusion  and  ob- 
scurity.** 

*^T1ie  Xila  prov.  was  90  L  from  Senectf,  and  I  euppoee  this  to  be  the 
Ist  use  of  the  name  later  applied  to  the  Rio  Gila,  which  rises  in  this  region. 
Kavajd  is  said  to  mean  grande  semaiUe  or  '  great  sowing. '  The  author  has 
much  to  aay  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  tiiese  wild  tnbes. 

**  Detaiu  pertain  to  Texas  rather  than  K.  Mex.  In  Spain  B.  learned  that 
be  was  wrong  about  the  woman;  for  he  had  an  interview  with  Maria  de  Jesus, 
abbess  of  the  convent  of  Agreda^  who  often  since  1620  had  been  carried  by 
the  heavenly  hosts  to  N.  Mex.  to  preach  the  faith.  Sometimes  she  made  the 
round  trip  several  times  in  24  hours.  She  described  events  that  had  oc- 
curred in  0.'s  presence  when  she  had  been  invisible  to  all  but  Ind.  eves.  She 
spoke  of  the  kmgdoms  of  Ghillescas,  Gambujos,  and  Titlas  east  of  Quivira. 
Sne  could  easily  speak  the  native  dialects  when  on  the  ground,  but  not  in 
Spain!  She  enclosed  a  letter  of  encouragement  to  the  padres  in  1631.  Paltm, 
Vida  de  Jumj^  Sem,  331-41.  The  conversion  of  the  Jumanas  in  1629  is  also 
noted  by  Fetanoir,  Chron.f  96,  who  says  that  P.  Juan  de  Salas  and  Diego 
Lopee  went  from  S.  Antonio  Isleta  after  the  miraculous  operations  of  the  lady. 

^  Benavides'  classification  and  statistics  are  as  follows:  See  also  Vetancur's 
at  end  of  this  chap. 

Piroe,  or  Picos,  nation,  southernmost  of  N.  Mex.,  on  both  sides  the  Rio 
Grande  for  16  1.,  from  Senecii  to  SevUleta;  15  pueblos,  6,000  Ind.,  all  bap- 
tised; 3  missions,  Nra  Sra  del  Socorro  at  Pilabo,  S.  Ant.  Senecti,  and  S.  Luis 
Obispo  Sevilleta. 

ToBB  (doubtless  Tiguas),  nation  7  1.  above  Piros,  15  or  16  pueblos,  7,000 
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A  half-century's  history  from  1630  is  made  up  of  a 
probably  incomplete  list  of  governors,  a  few  references 
to  explorations  on  the  eastern  or  Texan  frontier,  a  few- 
uncertain  records  of  troubles  with  the  Indians,  and  an 
occasional  item  of  mission  progress  or  politico-ecclesi- 
astical controversy.  While  making  considerable  ad- 
ditions in  every  phase  of  the  subject  to  the  results  of 
previous  investigations,  I  can  present  nothing  like  a 
continuous  and  complete  narrative;  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  waste  space  by  a  pretence  of  so  doing. 

Fernando  de  ArgUello  is  named  as  governor  in 
1640.^  Luis  de  Rosas  next  held  the  office,  being 
murdered  in  1641  or  1642,  and  succeeded  by  Yald^s, 
and  he  by  Alonzo  Pacheco  de  Heredia.**     Argtiello 

Ind.,  all  baptized;  2  miflrions,  8.  Ant<mio  Sandia  and  8.  Antonio  Ideta.     (It 
will  be  remembered  that  Pumai  had  alao  been  called  S.  Antonio.) 

Qneres  nation,  4 1.  above  Tignaa,  extending  10  L  from  S.  Felipe  and  indud- 
ing  Sta  Ana  on  the  w.;  7  pnebkM,  4,000  Ind.,  all  bapt;  3  nuMions. 

TompiroB  nation,  10  1.  B.  of  Queree  (prob.  should  be  Tignae  and  Piioa), 
extending  15  1.  from  Chilili;  14  or  15  paeulos,  over  10,000  Ind.,  all  converted 
and  roost  baptized;  6  missions,  one  ^led  S.  Isidore  Nnmanaa  (Jnmanaa?); 
Ind.  alao  called  Salmeros  (Salineroe)  living  near  the  Salinas. 

Tanoe  nation,  10  L  N.  of  Tompiros,  extending  10 L;  5  puebloe;  one  miasioa; 
4^000  Ind.,  all  baptized. 

Pecos,  pueblo  of  Jemes  nation  and  lang.,  4  L  R.  of  Tanos;  2,000  Ind.; 
mission. 

Sta  F^,  villa;  7  L  w.  of  Pecos;  capital;  250  Span,  and  700  Ind.;  mission 
chnrch  nearly  completed. 

Toas  or  Tevas  (Tehuas)  nation,  w.  of  Sta  F^  toward  the  river,  extending 
10  or  12  L;  8  pueblos,  including  Sta  Clara;  6,000  Ind.;  3  missions^  including 
8.  Bdefonso.    These  were  the  first  natives  baptised. 

Picuries  pueblo  of  Toaa  (Tehuas)  nation,  10 1.  up  the  river  from  S.  Ddef onso; 
2,000  Ind.  baptized,  the  most  savage  in  the  provmce,  and  often  miraculously 
restrained  from  killing  the  padres. 

Taos  pueblo  of  same  nation  as  Picnrfes,  but  dififering  a  littie  in  lanffua^; 
7  L  N.  of  P. ;  1,500  Ind.  converted  to  Christian  ideas  of  marriage  by  lightning 
sent  to  kill  a  woman  who  opposed  it;  mission  and  2  padres. 

Acoma  pueblo,  12  1.  w.  of  Sta  Ana  (same  discrepancy  as  so  often  noted  be- 
fore); 2,000  Ind.,  reduced  in  1629;  one  friar. 

ZufLi  nation,  30  1.  w.  of  Acoma»  extending  OorlOL;norl2  puebloa* 
10,000  converted  Ind. ;  2  missions. 

Moqui  nation,  30 1.  w.  of  Zufti;  10,000  Ind.,  who  are  being  rapidly  con- 
verted. 

^^  Davis'  list,  originally  prepared  by  Miller  for  the  anrv.  nron.  ( CT.  S,  Land 
Off,  Bept,  '62,  p.  102),  completed  by  D.  and  revised  by  M.  The  oric.  had  but 
one  gov.  before  '80.  The  names  and  dates  are  taken  from  ref.  in  later  doc 
of  the  Arch,  Sta  FL  I  shall  make  important  additions  of  names  and  date* 
from  various  sources.  I  think  Argttello's  rule  of  '40  may  be  doubt fuL 
Davis'  list  to  '80  is  Peralta  1600  (1608  et  sm.),  ArgUeUo  *40,  Concha  '50, 
iLvila  V  Pacheco  '56,  Villanueva,  Frecinio  75,  Oterniin  *80-3. 

**  Valdfia  isnamed  ina  royal  order.    In  '81  Capt.  Juan  Dominguea  de  Men- 
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is  named  again,  in  1 645.^    Luis  de  Guzman  held  the 
office  before    1650,*^  and  Hemando  de  Ugarte  y  la 
Concha  in  1650.      Juan  de  Samaniego  was  the  newly 
appointed  ruler  in  ]  653.**    In  1656  Enriaue  de  Avik 
y  racheco  liad   Buoceeded  to  the  place.       Bernardo 
Lopez  de  M^endizd^bal  is  named  as  having  become  in- 
volved in  troubles  with  the  inquisition,  ana  surrendered 
his  office  in  1660  or  the  next  year;  while  the  more  or 
less  famous  X)on  Diego  de  PeiisJosa   Briceno  ruled 
in  1661-4.***       Next  came  Fernando  de  Villanueva," 
Juan  de  Medrano,  and  Juan  de  Miranda,  the  dates 
of  whose  rule  are  not  known.    Juan  Francisco  Treviflo 
seems  to  have  ruled  in  1675;**  and  Antonio  Otermin 
was  governor  in  1679-83.     Captain  Dominguez  testi- 
fied in  1681  that  he  had  known  fourteen  governors, 
from  Pacheco  to  Otermin,  in  the  past  thirty-eight 
years,  and  my  list  with  thirteen  names  may  therefore 
be  re$carded  as  nearly  complete  for  that  period." 

■^^m  oatnls,  Jks  «  their  meagre  «salto 
are  concerned,  belong  to  the  annals  of  Texas  rather 
than  of  New  Mexico,  and  have  been  noticed  elsewhere." 
They  include  missionary  tours  of  padres  Salas,  Perea, 
Lopez,  and  Diego  Ortega  to  the  country  of  the  Ju- 
manas,  in  the  far  east  or  south-east,  on  a  river  named 
the  Nueces,  in  1629-32;  an  expedition  of  Captain 

doia  testified  that,  beins  now  60  yean  old,  he  had  coihe  at  the  age  of  12  with 
Got.  Pacfaeoo  (that  u,  in  '43);  and  Gov.  Otermin  in  '82  stated  that  Gov.  P. 
pimished  the  mnrderen  of  Gov.  Roaas;  thia  is  soon  after  *41-2.  Otermin^  Ex- 
iraebm,  M&,  1385-0,  1600. 

**RBca]antea  list:  ArgUello  '4S,  Concha  '50,  Villanueva,  Medrano,  Mi- 
fanda,  Treviflo,  and  Otermin.  The  3  names  preceding  O.  rest  on  a  statement 
of  P.  Farfaa  that  they  ruled  suooeasively  before  O.  CctHa,  115-16. 

^  At  least  such  a  man,  called  ex-gov.  of  N.  Mex.,  was  killed  in  a  duel  at 
Hex.  in  Kov.  "SO.  Cht^o,  Diario,  154^. 

""Viceroy's  letter  to  kinff,  March  20,  '53,  in  N.  Mex.,  C^ulas,  MS.,  8-9. 
Potadas,  IToL,  211-16^  calls  him  Samiego,  in  ruling  '54. 

*Mffler*s  list;  name  fonnd  in  a  doe.  of  '83. 

^More  of  his  rule  later  in  this  chapter.  Mendizibal  is  barely  mentioned 
in  the  Pefialosa  papers.  Shears  Exped.,  10-11. 

*^  Perhaps  earber.     He  was  between  Concha  and  Trevifia  Davis' list. 

^CaQeclFrecenio  b^  Davis  and  Frenio  bv  Miller.  Sta  Fi  Cent,,  14. 

^Most  anthers  begin  Otermin's  rule  in  80;  but  Escalante  says  the  great 
KToH  was  in  the  2d  year  of  his  rule.     Domin|[uez'  testimony  is  found  in 
Otenm,  BxtractM,  MS.,  1395-6.    Davis  and  Mifier  found  the  allusion  to  14 
niera,  hnt  make  the  date  '40  instead  of  '43. 
^iSm  HkL  Harth  Mex,  Si.,  i  382-7. 
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Alonso  Yaca  in  1634,  eastward  300  leagues  to  the 
great  river  across  which  was  Quivira;  another  of 
captains  Heman,  Martin,  and  Diego  del  Castillo  in 
1650  to  the  Nueces,  and  far  beyond  to  the  country  of 
the  Tejas,  where  they  found  pearls;  another  similar 
one  of  Diego  de  Guadalajara  in  1654,  resulting  in  a 
fight  with  the  Cuitoas ;  a  backsliding  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century  of  certain  families  of  Taos,  who 
went  out  into  the  eastern  plains,  fortified  a  place 
called  Cuartalejo,  and  remained  there  until  the  gov- 
ernor sent  Juan  de  Archuleta  to  bring  them  back ;  ^ 
and  finally  the  fictitious  entrada  of  Governor  Peftalosa 
to  Quivira  in  1662,  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
a  little  later.  A  royal  order  of  1678  alluded  to  pro- 
jects of  exploring  Quivira  and  Teguayo,  and  to  con- 
flicting reports  on  the  geography  and  wealth  of  these 
and  other  distant  provmces,  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion ;  and  it  was  in  reply  that  Padre  Posadas  made 
his  later  report,  which  is  the  best  authority  on  the 
outside  regions,  but  contains  very  little  on  the  history 
proper  of  New  Mexico,  of  which  the  author  was  cus- 
todio  in  1660-4,  and  a  missionary  from  1650. 

In  February  1632,  padres  Arvide  and  Letrado 
were  killed  by  the  gentile  Zipias  somewhere  beyond 
the  Zuiii  region;  and  the  next  year  Padre  Porras 
was  poisoned  by  the  Moquis.^  In  1640-2  there  were 
serious  difficulties  between  the  governor  and  the 
friars,  the  latter  being  accused  of  assuming,  as  jueces 
eclesi^sticos  and  officials  of  the  inquisition,  extraordi- 
nary and  absolute  powers,  and  of  having  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  encourage  a  revolt,  in  connection  with  which 
Governor  Rosas  lost  his  life.  We  know  but  little  of 
the  controversy,  which  was  deemed  in  Mexico  very 

^PaaadoB,  NoL,  214-18;  Ekcaicmtf^  Carta,  126.  Simpson,  Jour.,  pL  65-70; 
reproduces  inscriptioxia  on  £1  Moro,  includtnff  the  names  of  Capt.  Jnan  Archu- 
leta  in  1636,  Af^tin  Hinojoe  and  Bartolome  Romelo  in  "41,  and  Ant.  Giuiza- 
lez  in  '67.     This  was,  however,  in  the  west. 

^  Vdaneur,  Menol,  16,  24,  66.  Femai^iez  Baro,  133,  cites  the  Verdadera 
Ttlachn  de  la  grandiosa  conversion  que  ha  kabido  en  el  N.  Mex,,  enaada  par  el 
P.  Fr.  Estevan  de  Perea,  cusf/xiio  de  las  provincias ....  daudole  euenta  del  estado  de 
aguellas  conversiones,  etc.    Se villa,  1632,  foL,  4  1.   This  report  I  have  not  seen. 
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^no\iB,  and  wliicli  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  troubles  that  terminated  in  the  great 
Tevo\t  of  1680.  The  padres  were  blamed,  and  special 
efforts  were  ordered  to  avoid  a  costly  war,  which  it 
was  thought  could  not  be  afforded  in  a  province  that 
yielded  no  return  for  an  annual  expenditure  of  60,000 

Several  writers  mention  a  revolt  of  1644,  in  which 
the  governor  and  many  friars  were  killed; "  but  I  sup- 
pose this  is  but  a  confused  reference  to  the  troubles  of 
1642  and  1680.  In  the  time  of  Governor  Ar^llello, 
probably  about  1645  or  later,  there  was  a  rismg  in 
consequence  of  the  flogging,  imprisonment,  and  hang- 
ing of  40  natives  who  refused  to  give  up  their  faith ; 
but  the  rebels  were  easily  overpowered  In  another 
revolt  of  the  Jemes,  aided  by  Apaches,  a  Spaniard 
named  Naranjo  fell,  and  in  return  the  governor 
hanged  29,  imprisoning  many  more  for  idolatry.**  In 
1650  or  thereabouts  it  is  evident  that,  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  preceding  quarrels,  troubles  with  both  con- 
verts and  gentiles  began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect. 
At  the  same  time  complaints  of  oppression  on  the 
governor's  part  were  sent  to  Mexico  and  Spain.** 

During  Concha's  rule,  or  in  1650,  there  was  a  plot 

^Pala/ox^  InfwrnA  aX  Conde  de  SahfaHerrOy  1642,  MS.;  letter  of  same  to 
king,  July  25,  '42,  and  royal  order  of  Jaly  14,  '43,  in  ^.  Jfesc,  Ced.  MS.  7-8; 
BomOa,  ApmUea,  MS.,  1;  ReviUa  Oigsdo,  Carta  de  1793,  p.  441.  The  latter 
aays  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  king  in  1640,  incluoing  an  Ind.  revolt, 
as  -weQ  as  scandalous  quarrels  between  the  friars  and  secular  authorities.  It 
appears  that  Rosas  was  stabbed— ^perhaps  while  under  arrest  awaiting  his 
Tcndencia — by  a  man  who  accused  him  of  intimacy  with  his  wife;  but  the 
iroman  bad  been  put  in  his  way  that  an  excuse  for  killing  him  might  be  found. 
Antonio  Vaca  is  named  as  a  leader  in  this  movement. 

^CalU,  Not,  103;  Pino,  JBepM.,  6;  Id.,  Not.,  2;  Alcedo,  Dkc,  m.  184; 
Barrdro,  Ojeada,  5-6;  Akffre,  H'uL  Comp,  J.,  i.  327.  In  the  general  chapter 
«€  the  ^Franciscans  at  Toledo^  1645,  the  plan  of  changing  the  New  Mex.  cos- 
todia  to  a  provincia  independent  of  the  oto  Evangelic  in  Mex.  was  discussed, 
bat  abandoned,   yibarfe,  Jnformef  in  Pinart,  Col.  Doc  Mex.,  347. 

^Oiermm,  ExtradoB^  MS.,  1301,  1395-6.  This  is  the  testimony  of  Domin- 
giftes  in  il;  consulted  also  by  Davis,  279  et  seq.  D.  says  the  29  were  only 
imprisoned. 

^BomUa^ApumteSf  MS.,  1;  N.  JTcx.,  Cid,,  MS.,  6,  8-9.  The  king  in  his 
eednla  oi  Sept,  22,  '50,  notes  these  complaints  and  the  popular  discontent  and 
strife  Iflsding  to  raids  hj  the  sentiles,  and  orders  viceroy  to  investigate  and 
nmedy.  Ilie  vioeivv'  replied  March  20,  '53,  that  he  had  given  strict  orders  to 
ihenewgor.  ■  tbe  kmgappi^^^  and  orders  continued  vigilance  June  20,  '54. 
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of  the  Tehuas  and  Apaches  to  kill  the  soldiers  and 
friars  on  Thursday  night  of  passion  week,  when  all 
would  be  in  church ;  but  by  chance  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Vaca,  nine  leaders  were  hanged, 
and  many  more  were  sold  into  slavery  for  ten  years, 
A  like  result  followed  an  uprising  of  the  Piros,  who 
ran  away  during  Governor  ViUanuevas  time  and 
joined  the  Apaches,  killing  five  Spaniards  before  they 
could  be  overix)wered.  Several  of  the  same  nation 
now  or  a  little  later  were  put  to  death  for  sorcery. 
Est^van  Clemente,  governor  of  the  Salineros  towns, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  next  conspiracy  for  killing  the 
tyrants,  after  stealing  their  horses  to  prevent  escape; 
but  Don  Estdvan  was  hanged.  The  Taos  drew  up 
on  two  deer-skins  a  plan  for  a  general  movement,  but 
it  was  abandoned  because  the  Moquis  refused  their 
aid.     No  dates  are  given  for  these  happenings.** 

Diego  Dionisio  de  Penalosa  y  Briceno  ruled  New 
Mexico  in  1661-4,  having  been  appointed  in  1660. 
He  was  a  native  of  Peru,  an  adventurer  and  embustero, 
bent  on  achieving  fame  and  fortune  with  the  aid  of 
his  unlimited  assurance  and  his  attractive  person  and 
manners,  by  which  alone  presumably  he  obtained  his 
appointment  from  the  viceroy.  Of  Don  Diego's  rule 
and  acts,  as  in  the  case  of  other  rulers  of  the  period, 
almost  nothing  is  known.  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  visited  Zuni  and  the  Moqui  towns,  heard  of  the 
great  kingdom  of  Teguay  through  a  Jemes  Indian 
who  had  been  captive  there,  and  also  of  Quivira  and 
Tejas,  and  the  Cerro  Azul,  rich  in  gold  and  silver  ores ; 
and  that  he  planned  an  expedition  to  some  of  these 
wonderful  regions.*^  I  have  seen  an  order  dated  at 
Santa  F6  in  1664  which  bears  his  autograph.®*     Like 

^  Otermin,  Mbaractas,  MS. ,  followed  by  DaTic  Zamacois,  Jfigi.  MeJ. ,  v.  376; 
says  that  Alliurqaerque  was  founded  in  1658,  which  is  an  error.  The  Ist  duke 
of  A.  was  viceroy  in  165^-60;  but  the  2d  duke  of  A.,  for  whom  the  town  was 
named,  ruled  in  1701-10.  In  the  Arch,  Sla  Fi,  MS.,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Pueblo  del  Paso  del  Rio  del  Norte  was  founded  in  1659.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  mission  of  Guadalupe  del  Paso,  not  to  town  or  presidia 

^  Juan  Bominguez  de  Mendoza,  maestre  de  campo  in  Pefialosa*s  time,  re- 
port of  later  years  as  cited  by  Fernandez  Dnro,  49,  75. 

^  Jan.  20,  '64,  order  that  the  Indians  be  not  employed  in  spinning  and 
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\jAS  pTedecessoT,  Mendizdbal,  be  became  involved  in 
troxiVAea  mtb.  the  padre  custodio  representing  the 
mquisitVon;  or  more  probably,  as  I  think,  he  went  to 
Mexico  in  1664  or  later  to  urge  his  scheme  of  north- 
em  conquest,  and  there  came  in  conflict  with  the  holy 
tribunal,  by  which  he  was  perhaps  kept  long  in  prison ; 
and  at  any  rate,  in  February  1668  he  was  forced  to 
march  bareheaded  through  the  streets  carrying  a 
green  candle,  for  having  talked  against  the  santo  oficio 
and  said  things  bordering  on  blasphemy.**  Unable  to 
interest  the  viceroy  and  king  in  his  project,  he  went 
to  London  and  Paris  in  1671-3,  and  there  attempted 
to  organize  a  grand  filibustering  enterprise  of  con- 
quest against  his  former  sovereign,  freely  resorting  to 
falsehood,  and  claiming  for  himself  the  title  of  Conde 
de  Santa  F^,  with  half  a  dozen  others  to  which  he  had 
no  claim.  He  died  in  1687,  and  his  efforts  are  closely 
connected  with  the  expedition  of  La  Salle  of  1682-7 ; 
but  these  matters  pertain  to  the  annals  of  Texas,  and 
not  of  New  Mexico.*^ 

In  France  Pefialosa  presented  to  the  government 
what  purported  to  be  a  narrative  of  an  expedition  to 
Quivira  made  by  himself  in  1662,  written  by  Padre 
Freitas,  one  of  the  friars  of  his  company,  and  sent  to 
the  Spanish  king.  He  never  made  any  such  entrada 
or  rendered  any  such  report.  The  narrative  was  that 
of  Onate's  expedition  of  1601,  slightly  changed  to  suit 
his  purposes  in  Paris.  I  made  known  this  fraud  in 
an  earlier  volume  of  this  series,  but  have  since  received 
the  work  of  Fernandez  Duro,  published  two  years 
before   my  volume,  in  which   that   investigator,  by 

veaying  withont  the  gov.'s  license;  that  friendly  Tnrliima  be  well  treated, 
bat  that  wild  tribes  comiaz  to  trade  be  not  admitted  to  the  towns,  but  obliged 
to  lodge  oatside.  Siffned  Diego  de  Peftalosa  Bricefio.  ArcL  Sta  Fd,  MS. 
Tliig  is  the  oaLy  orig,  Soc  I  have  seen  at  Sta  F^  that  dates  back  of  the  revolt 

** /bodies,  Diario,  56>7;  Alaman,  DiserL,  in.  appen.  35-6;  Zamacovi,  Hist 
i^',  Y,  412-13,     Z.  tells  TLBy  p.  387,  that  24  missions  or  pueblos  were  estab- 

laMin  1660-4. 

•See  Ha^  North  Mex.  St.,  i.  In  N.  Mex.,  C4d.,  MS.,  66-^,  are  two  royal 
wrien^  of  1675  and  167S,  on  the  conq.  of  Quivira,  growing  out  of  P.'s  eflforts. 
Pidre  Fondas'  report  of  about  1686  was  also  drawn  out  m  the  same  conneo- 
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similar  arguments,  reached  the  same  conclusions.^ 
I  suppose  that  it  is  to  Don  Diego's  statements  in 
Europe  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the  famous 
hoax  of  Admiral  Fonte's  voyage  on  the  north-west 
coast  in  1640,  the  story  having  first  appeared  in  1708, 
and  Peiialosa  being  represented  as  vice-admiral  of  the 
fleet.*' 

From  about  1672  the  various  Apache  tribes  became 
troublesome,  destroying  in  their  raids  one  of  the  Zufii 
towns  and  six  of  the  pueblos  farther  east."  Several 
friars  lost  their  lives.  In  1675  we  are  told  that  four 
natives  were  hanged,  43  or  47  whipped  and  enslaved, 
and  many  more  imprisoned  for  having  killed  several 
missionaries  and  other  Spaniards,  besides  bewitching^ 
the  padre  visitador,  Andres  Duran;  whereupon  a 
force  of  warriors  marched  to  Governor  Trevino's  house 
to  demand  the  release  of  the  prisoners  for  a  ransom, 
retiring  on  a  favorable  promise,  but  declaring  they 
Would  kill  all  the  Spaniards  or  flee  to  the  sierra  and 
risk  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  Apaches  rather  than 
Bee  their  sorcerers  punished.     Pope,  prominent  in  a 

""See  Hiat,  North  Mex.  St,  L  386,  pub.  in  1884.  The  fictitioiis  narrative, 
FreyUu,  Beladon  del  Descub.  del  Pais  y  Cmdad  de  Quivira,  given  to  the  French 
miniflter  in  1675,  and  claimed  to  have  been  sent  to  the  kine  of  Spain  in  1663^ 
was  printed  in  Shea's  Exped.  q/*  Ihn  Diego  de  Peflalosa,  N.  Y.,  1882,  with 
Span,  and  Engl,  text,  and  valuable  notee  and  extracts  from  Marery  and  other 
authors  respecting  Pefialosa.  Later  in  1882  appeared  Fernandez  Dttro,  Don 
I^iego  de  Pefialosa  v  su  descub.  del  reino  de  Qumra,  a  report  to  the  Royal  Acad, 
of  Hist.  This  author  reproduces  all  of  Shea*s  matter  and  adds  much  more  on 
the  same  and  kindred  subjects.  For  his  conclusion  that  the  story  was  a 
fraud  he  relies  largely,  as  I  did,  on  the  report  of  Padre  Posadas  (erroneoiiBly 
called  Paredes  by  me  from  ^e  printed  ed.,  apparently  not  known  to  F.  I>. ), 
who  was  custodio  during  Peflalosa*s  term  of  office  and  who  mentions  no  such 
expedition.  I  did  not  see  the  Madrid  work  of  '82  or  know  of  its  existence  tiU 
after  the  publication  of  my  volume.  Prince  devotes  a  chapter  to  this  exped., 
not  recognizing  its  fictitious  character. 

•^  See  Hist.  iV^.  W,  Coast,  i.  115  et  seq. 

^  Esccdante,  Carta,  1 15-16.  The  Zufii  town  was  Jahuicn  (or  Ajnico,  where, 
aoc.  to  N.  Mex,,  Doc.,  MS.,  i.  502,  P.  Pedro  de  Ayala  was  killed  by  the 
gentiles  on  Oct.  7,  1672);  those  of  the  Tehuas  were  Chilili  (which  Benavides 
represents  as  a  Tompiro  town),  Tafique,  and  Quarac;  and  tiiose  of  the  Tom- 
piros,  Abd,  Jumancas,  and  Tabira.  One  of  these  was  very  likely  the  famous 
Gran  Quivira.  Escalante  says  that  before  '80  there  were  46  pueblos  of 
Christian  Ind.,  one  Span,  villa,  and  several  smidl  Span,  settlements.  Calle, 
JS'ot.,  103-4,  says  that  in  '45  there  were  25  doctrinas,  with  60  friars,  receiving 
from  the  king  42,000  pesos  per  year.  Cavo,  Tree  Siglos,  it  42,  46,  tells  us 
that  24  Ind.  towns  were  formed  by  the  Span,  in  (before?)  1660;  and  that 
Alburquerque  was  founded  earlier  with  100  Span,  families.     See  note  61. 
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later  trouble,  was  no-w  a  leader  either  of  the  imprisoned 
offenders  or  of  ttie  band  of  rescuers.*     All  the  tribes 
'were  known  as  Apaches,  except  the  Yutas,  occupjdng 
a  part  of  the  nortliem  plains,  and  with  whom  Governor 
Otermin  was  the  first  to  open  communication.     The 
Comanches  did  not  niake  their  appearance  in  the  rec- 
ords of  this  century ;  but  the  Apaches  del  Navaj6  are 
loentioned.     In  1676  the  condition  of  affairs  was  re- 
ported to  be  serious.     Towns  and  churches  had  been 
destroyed  and  many  Christians  killed  by  the  Apache 
raiders;  while  the  defensive  force  was  only  five  men 
for  each  frontier  station,  and  these  were  sadly  in  lack 
of  arms  and  horses.     A  reenforcement  of  40  or  50  men 
was  needed  at  once  if  the  province  was  to  be  saved. 
Padre  Francisco  Ayeta,  the  custodio,  having  come 
from  New  Mexico  for  succor,  was  preparing  to  start 
with  a  wagon  train  of  supplies  for  the  missionaries; 
and  he  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  50  men  and 
1,000  horses  to  accompany  the  train,  at  an  expense  of 
14,700  pesos  to  the  royal  treasury.     The  junta  ap- 
proved the  measure  on  September  9th,  perhaps  of 
1677;  the  viceroy  reported  to  the  king  his  resolution 
to  send  succor  on  January  13,  1678;  the  king  approved 
OQ  June  18th ;  and  finally,  after  an  unaccountable  delay, 
the  train  started  from  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  29th 
or  30th  of  September,  1679.     The  relief  arrived  too 
lat«,  as  we  shall  see,  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of 
the  province;  but  it  prevented  still  more  serious  dis- 
aster among  the  fugitive  settlers  and  missionaries.^® 

^Otermin^  ExiradM,  MS.,  1441-3,  1459-66,  1480-1,  being  the  testimony 

m  ^1  of  Dominguez,  Lo^ez,  Qnintana,  and  P.  Ayeta.     Escalante,  Carta,  1  lb, 

lays  nothing  of  this  afiair,  bnt  states  that  Pope  and  46  others  were  arrested 

for  Taiioos  Crimea.     On  March  28,  74,  there  died  at  Sta  Fd  Dolla  Joana  Arias, 

wife  of  the  visitador  Gonzalo  Suarez.  Jfoblea,  ZHario,  159.     On  Jan  23,  75,  P. 

Alooso  Gil  do  AyUa,  minister  of  Renecuey  (Senecti  ?),  was  killed  by  the  Ind. 

y.  Mex.,  Doc.,  MS,,  L  B02.     Other  friars  named  in  different  records  as  serving 

in 'SO  OF  earlier  are  Antonio  Acebedo,  Lorenzo  Analiza,  Francisco  de  Ayeta, 

Aatoaio  de  Ar^n^M.  (apparently  cnstodio  in  '50),  Juan  Bernal  (cust.  in  '80), 

i^rao  Gomes  de  la  Ouleiia,  Sebastian  Calzada,  Andres  Duran,  Juan  de  Jesus 

Kmjifjgm   Fna.  Farfon,  Oris.  Figneroa,  Alonso  Gil,  Ant  Guerra,  Juan  de 

JSaLsSnoa  de  Jesus,  Jesan  de  Lombards,  Albino  Maldonado,  Juan  Mora, 

J^uMm-ador  Juan  de  VaUada,  Fernando  de  Velasco,  and  Juan  Zavaleta. 
19  J^^    juln^^wnal  ai  Virey,  1676»  including  various  docs,  on  the  subject* 

a  V  J^  I^cTuS.,  i.  4S1-«13.    Viceroy's  rept  to  king  and  royal  order 
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I  close  this  chapter  with  a  note  from  Yetancur's 
standard  chronicle  of  the  Franciscans,  written  about 
1691,  but  showing  the  missions  as  they  existed  just 
before  the  great  revolt  of  1680.  A  padron  of  1660  is 
said  by  this  author  to  have  shown  a  population  of 
24,000  Spaniards  and  Christian  Indians,  of  whom  it 
would  seem  the  former  must  have  numbered  about 
2,400  in  1680.  Padre  Francisco  de  Ay  eta  came  as 
custodio,  with  a  reenforcement  of  friars,  in  1674,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  went  back  to  Mexico  for  succor  two 
years  later.^^ 

in  reply,  1678,  in  If.  Mex.,  C4dulix»,  MS.,  9>10.  Starting  of  the  train  and 
trooDB,  tiie  viceroy  going  to  Guadalupe  to  see  them  off,  Sepl  29  or  90,  79. 
jRb6K  IHario,  290;  Sivera,  Diario,  14. 

^^  Vetancur,  Chron,,  98  et  8e<|.  Missions  of  K.  Mex.  in  1680.  See  nmilar 
statement  for  1630,  fk.  164  of  this  chapter. 

Senecti  (S.  Antonio),  70  L  above  Guadalupe  del  Paso^  founded  in  1690  by 
P.  Ant.  Arteaga,  sue.  by  P.  Garcia  de  Ztifiiga^  or  San  Francisco,  who  is  buried 
there;  Piros  nation;  oonvento  of  S.  Antonio;  vineyard;  fish-stream. 

Socorro  (Nra  Sra),  7  L  above  Senecd,  of  Piros  nation;  600  inhab.;  foinndpd 
by  P.  Garcfa. 

Alainillo  (Sta  Ana),  3 1.  above  Socorro;  800  Piros. 

Sevilleta,  5  1.  from  Alamillo  across  river;  Piros. 

Isleta  (S.  Antonio),  no  distance  ^iven;  where  a  small  stream  with  the  Rio 
del  Norte  encloses  a  fertile  tract  with  7  Span,  ranches;  convent  built  by  P. 
Juan  de  Salas;  2,000  inhab.  of  Tiguas  nation.  Here  is  the  pato  for  Acoma, 
Zufii,  etc. 

Alameda  (Sta  Ana),  8  1.  above  Isleta;  900  inhab.  of  Tiguas  nation;  named 
for  the  dlamos  which  shade  the  road  for  4  L 

Puray,  or  Puruay  (S.  Bartolome),  1 1.  from  Sandla  (Alameda?);  200 Tiguas; 
the  name  means  '  gusanos,'  or  worms. 

Sandia  (S.  Francisco),  1  L  (from  Puarav);  3,000  Tiguas;  convent,  where 
P.  Estevan  de  Perea,  the  founder,  is  buried;  also  the  skull  of  P.  Rodrigues, 
the  1st  martyr,  is  venerated. 

S.  Felipe,  on  the  river  on  a  height  (apparently  on  &  bank);  600  inhab. 
with  the  little  pueblo  of  Sta  Ana;  ofZures  (Queres)  nation;  convent  founded 
by  P.  Oris.  Quiflones,  who,  with  P.  Gerdn.  Pedrasa,  is  buried  here. 

Sto  Domingo,  2  L  above  S.  Felipe;  150  inhab.;  one  of  the  best  convents, 
where  the  archives  are  kept,  and  where,  in  '61,  was  celebrated  an  auto-de-f^ 
bv  order  of  the  inquisition;  P.  Juan  de  Escalona  buried  here;  padres  in  'SO^ 
l!alaban  (once  custodio),  Lorenzana,  and  Montesdeoca. 

Sta  F^,  villa,  8  1.  from  Sto  Domingo;  residence  of  the  gov.  and  soldiery 
with  4  padres. 

Tesuque  (S.  Lorenzo),  2 1.  from  Sta  Fe,  in  a  forest;  200  Tiguas  (Tehuas); 
P.  Juan  ^utista  Pio. 

Namb^  (S.  Francisco),  3 1.  E.  of  Tesuque,  5  1.  from  Rio  del  Norte:  2  little 
settlements  of  Jacona  and  Cuya  Mangue;  600  inhab.;  P.  Tomis  de  Torres. 

S.  ndefonso,  near  the  river,  and  2  1.  from  Jacona,  in  a  fertile  tract,  with 
20  farms;  800  inhab.;  PP.  Morales,  Sanchez  de  Pro,  and  Fr.  Luis. 

Sta  Clara,  couvento,  on  a  height  by  the  river;  300  inhab. ;  a  visita  of  S. 
ndefonso. 

S.  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  300  inhab. ;  visita  of  S.  ndefonso.  In  sight  are 
the  buildings  of  the  villa  de  S.  Gabriel,  the  Ist  Span.  capitaL 
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Tk»rt«ft  @.  Lorenzo),  6  L  (from  S.  Joan),  on  a  height;  S,000  inhab.;  Fr. 
Aaeenao  de  Z&nie  aerrod  and  ia  bniied  here;  P.  Matiaa  Rendon  in  '80. 

Tahoa  ^S.  Q«idiiiino  de  Taoa),  3  1.  (?)  from  Picnrfes  and  6  1.  £rom  the  river, 
m  a  fine  yaUey;  2,000  inhab.  and  some  Spaniards;  in  1631,  P.  Pedro  Mi- 
laada  de  Avila  vaa  killed  here;  PP.  Joan  de  Pedroaa  and  ^tonio  de  Mora 

Aooma  (S.  Eatevan),  east  (?)  of  Cia  on  a  peflol  1  1.  in  eiroum.  andtO e^tadoi 
hi^;  1,500  inhab.,  converted  by  P.  Joan  Ramirez;  in  '80,  P.  Ltlcaa  Maldo- 


Hemea  (S.  Diego  de  Jemea),  a  large  pneblo  formed  of  5  amaller  ones,  with 
5,000  inhab. ;  in  charge  of  P.  Juan  de  Jesus. 

Alooa  (Purisima),  24  L  from  Aooma^  with  2  visitaa,  oalled  Mazqula  and 
Caqaima;  1,500  inhab.;  P.  Juan  de  Bal.     (ZuAi  prov.) 

Agnico  (Conoepcion),  8  1.  w.  of  Alona,  with  other  small  pueblos;  1,000 
iahab;  they  revolted  in  *32^  and  killed  P.  Fnm.  Letrado;  in   80  the  padre 

Aguatobi  (S.  Bernardino),  in  Moqui  prov.,  26  1.  from  Zufli;  800  inhab. 

rverted  by  P.  Fran,  da  Porraa;  much  pumice  stone;  P.  Jos^  de  Figueroa, 
«r  Concepcion,  in  "SO. 

Xongo  pabi  (S.  Bartolomi^),  7  L  from  A,  with  a  yisita  called  Moxainabi; 
600  inhab.;  P.  Joe6  Trujillo  in  '80. 

Oraybi  (S.  Fran. ;  others  say  S.  Miguel),  farthest  w.  of  the  Moqui  towns, 
cfrer  70  L  from  Sta  F6;  had  14,000  gentiles,  but  a  pestilence  consumed  them; 
1,300  in  a  Tisita  called  Gnalpi;  PP.  Jos^  de  Espeleta  and  Agustin  de  Sta 


Cochit£,  3  L  from  Sto  Domingo;  300  inhab.  of  Queres  nation;  the  padre 
caeaped  in  '80. 

Oalisteo  (Sta  Cruz),  6  L  (from  Cochitf  ?),  with  S.  Cristobal  as  a  visita;  800 
inhab.  of  Tanoa  nation;  here  once  served  P.  Antonio  de  Aranda;  in  '80  PP. 
Jaan  Bemal,  custody  and  Domingo  de  Vera. 

Peoos  (Porcidncula),  on  the  eastern  or  (^uivira  frontier,  in  a  finely  wooded 
eoontry;  has  a  magnificent  church  with  six  towers;  pop.  not  given;  P.  Fern. 
de  Velaaooii 

&  Miroos,  'on  the  right  toward  the  K.,  6  1.  from  Sto  Domingo;*  600 
inhab.  of  Qneraa  nation;  2  vidtas,  S.  L4zaro  and  Ci^nega;  P.  ManuelTinoco. 

Chimi  (Natividad),  3  L  from  S.  L&zaro;  500  Piros,  converted  by  P.  Alonso 
Ponado,  who  is  buied  here;  this  is  the  Ist  pueblo  of  the  Salinas  valley. 

(^narac  (CToncepcion),  3  1.  from  (^hilili;  600  Tiguas  speaking  Piros  lang. ; 
eoaverted  by  P.  I^rea;  here  ia  buried  P.  Oerdnimo  de  la  Liana. 

Tazique  (S.  Miguel),  2  L  from  Quarac;  900  inhab.;  the  padre  escaped  in 

^>bo(S.  Gregario),  in  the  Salinas  valley,  which  is  10  1.  in  circum.,  and 
vndneeB  mncfa  excellent  salt;  800  inhab.;  2  visitas,  Tenaboand  Tabira  (Gran 
Y^rin  ?);  15 1  lariher  east  are  some  Christian  Jumaaas  served  by  the  padre 
ti  Qaanc;  P.  Fran,  de  Aoebedo  ia  buried  at  Abbo. 

All  the  padres  named  shove  as  serving  in  '80  were  killed  in  the  revolt  of 
ihi year;  Sesnrvivorm  are  named  in  note  5  of  the  next  chapter.  See  also 
ttp  m  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  DECADE  OF  FREEDOM. 

1680-1691. 

Cattsxs  or  THi  Rbtolt— Religious  Ttbannt— Thv  Patriot  Lej 

Pope,  Catiti,  TuPATtJ,  and  Jaca— The  Knotted  Cord— The  Plot 
Revealed  —  Massacre  of  400  Spaniards  —  Twentt-onk  Martyr 
FRLARs—NAim— Siege  or  Santa  Fi— The  Governor's  Victory  and 
Retreat— Down  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  El  Paso — ^Prbsidio  del 
Paso  del  Norte— Pope's  Rule  in  New  Mexico — Libertt  and  An- 
archy— Fruitless  Entrada  of  1681 — Destruction  of  the  Pue- 
blos—The Faithful  Tiouas  of  Isleta — Otermin  Censured  — 
Events  at  El  Paso— Mission  Items— Rule  of  Cruzat  and  Rjbneros 
— Huerta's  Pro-tect — ^R^TTLE  AT  CiA — A  New  Goyxbnor. 

The  pueblo  communities  were  now  to  rid  themselves 
for  a  time  of  their  Spanish  masters,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  tyrants.  Past  efforts  to  shake  off  their 
fetters  had  only  shown  how  tightly  they  were  riveted 
They  were  required  to  render  implicit  obedience,  and 
to  pay  heavy  tribute  of  pueblo  products  and  personal 
service.  Their  complaints,  however,  in  this  direction 
are  not  definitely  known.  The  Spaniards  in  their 
later  gathering  of  testimony  ignored  this  element  of 
secular  oppression,  if,  as  can  hardly  be  doubted,  it  ex- 
isted, and  represented  the  revolt  to  be  founded  exclu- 
sively, as  it  was  indeed  largely,  on  religious  grounds 
The  New  Mexicans  seem  to  have  been  more  strongly 
attached  than  most  American  tribes  to  their  aborigi- 
nal faith,  and  they  had  secretly  continued  so  far  as 
possible  the  practice  of  the  old  forms  of  worship.  The 
friars  had  worked  zealously  to  stamp  out  every  vestige 
of  the  native  rites;  and  the  authorities  had  enforced 
the  strictest  compUance  with  Christian  regulations,  not 

(174) 
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hesitating  to  punish  the  slightest  neglect,  unbelief, 
relapse  into  paganism,  so-called  witchcraft,  or  chafing 
under  missionary  rule,  with  flogging,  imprisonment, 
slavery,  or  even  death.  During  the  past  thirty  years 
lai^e  numbers  of  natives  had  been  hanged  for  alleged 
sorcery,  or  communion  with  the  devil,  though  gen- 
erally accused  also  of  projected  rebellion  or  plottii 
with  the  Apaches.  The  influence  of  the  native  ol( 
men,  or  priests— sorcerers,  the  Spaniards  called  them 
— was  still  potent;  the  very  superiority  of  the  pueblo 
organization  gave  the  patriotic  conspirators  an  advan- 
tage ;  past  failures  had  taught  caution ;  and  so  skil- 
fully was  the  movement  managed  that  the  premature 
outbreak  a  few  days  before  the  time  agreed  upon  was 
hardly  less  successful  and  deadly  than  would  have 
been  the  revolt  as  planned.^ 

Pope,  connected  with  a  former  disturbance  and  ac- 
cused of  many  crimes,  was  the  movii^  spirit  now.  He 
was  a  San  Juan  Indian,  but  made  Taos  the  centre  of 
his  eflbrts.  Appealing  to  the  popular  superstition  as 
well  as  patriotism,  he  claimed  to  have  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Great  Spirit,  or  El  Demonio  of  the 
Spaniards;  and  personally  or  through  his  agents  and 
associates  — chief  among  whom  were  Catiti  of  Santo 
Domingo,  Tupatti  of  Picurf,  and  Jaca  of  Taos — Pope 
brought  into  his  scheme  all  the  pueblos  except  those 
of  the  Piros  in  the  south,  who  for  kome  unexplained 
reason  were  not  invited.  The  Tanos  and  the  Queres 
of  Ci^nega  are  doubtfully  said  to  have  shown  some  re- 
luctance.    A  knotted  cord  was  the  mysterious  calen- 

^  Tefttimony  on  the  cavaeB  and  methods  of  the  plot  was  taken  from  many 
natiTefl  in  the  next  15  years,  and  ia  somewhat  yolnminonsly  recorded;  but  I 
shall  make  no  attempt  to  present  details.  There  is  a  general  agreement  in 
the  evidence,  whether  it  comes  from  secular  or  ecclesiastical  sources.  Notwith- 
standing past  (|uarrels,  tiie  friars  seem  to  have  had  no  charges  to  make  against 
the  gov.  and  his  officers  in  this  matter,  all  attributing  the  revolt  to  demoniac 
influences  on  a  superstitions  and  idolatrous  i>eople.  Sigttenza,  Mercurio  Fo- 
lante,  589,  tells  us  that  the  plot  had  been  brewing  for  fourteen  years.  Vetan- 
cur,  Chrcn.,  103-4,  Id.,  MenoL,  119,  says  it  was  foretold  6  years  in  advance 
by  a  ffirl  miraculously  raised  from  the  dead,  who  said  it  was  to  be  due  to 
prevalent  lack  of  respect  for  the  padres.  All  suits  against  the  friars  were 
thereupon  dropped  in  terror,  but  it  was  too  late.  A  friar  abroad  also  fore- 
told toe  event. 
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dar  sent  by  swift  runners  to  alt  the  pueblos  to  make 
known  the  date  of  rising,  which  seems  to  have  been 
fixed  for  the  13th  of  August,  1680.* 

Despite  the  utmost  precautions,  however — no 
woman  being  intrusted  with  the  secret,  and  Pope 
killing  his  own  son-in-law  on  suspicion  of  treachery — 


New  Mixilv  in  thk  Skvuteknth  Centurt. 


<KMAlante  in  print  makes  the  d&te  the  18th,  but  my  MS.  oopy  bM  it  13th, 
u  doe>  Gregg.  Davis  and  Miller,  (md  some  of  the  nig.  correep.,  make  it 
Aug,  lOtb,  the  plot  being  revealed  on  the  Sth.  Otarmin'B  namitive  be^ 
ahrnptly  .with  the  10th,  and  layt  nothing  of  preoeding  revelations.  Ilia 
knoHed  cord  ia  msBtioned  by  the  original  anthoritiei.  Davig'  explanatJMi, 
that  the  koota  repre«euted  days  before  the  riaing,  Mtd  that  each  pnablo  OOB- 
■enting  untied  ods  knot,  i*  not  very  clear. 
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the  iDfluence  of  tine  friars  over  certain  converts  was 
80  strong  that  the  plot  was  revealed,  perhaps  as  early 
as  the  9th,  from  several  different  sources.' 

The  Tanos  of  Sa.ii  X^dzaro  and  San  Crist6bal  revealed 
Pope's  plot  to  I^adre  Bernal,  the  custodio.  Padre 
Yelasco  of  Pecos  received  a  like  confession  from  one 
of  his  neophytes.  Tlie  alcalde  of  Taos  sent  a  warning 
vrhich  caused  the  governor  to  arrest  two  Tesuque 
Indians  who  had  heen  sent  by  the  Tehuas  to  consult 
with  the  Tanos  &ti<1  Queres.  Otermin  sent  messen- 
gers in  all  haste  to  warn  padres  and  settlers  south  of 
San  Felipe  to  flee  to  Isleta,  while  those  of  the  north 

*The  origmal  authority  on  the  revolt  of  1680  ia  Otermin,  Extrcetos  de  Doe. 
Hid.  N.  Mex.,  taeados  de.  los  atUos  exUtentee  en  el  ^eio  M  Supremo  ffobi^rno  de 
este  eorfe,  que  mbre  el  LewMntoimMenio  del  afko  de  1680/oTmd  Don  A  nionio  de  Oter' 
KM,  goberiador  y  capUan  aeneral  del  miemo  reino,  copy  from  the  Mexican  ar* 
durea,UL^\  iTcc,  J>oe^  Sis^y  MS.,  1153-1728.     This  record,  eqaivalent  to  a 
jounal  of  tbfi  goYemor's  movementB,  expanded  by  varioos  corresp.  and  autos, 
extends  from  Aag.  10,  1680,  -to  the  spring  of  1682.     It  is  very  voluminous,  and 
tediooaly  TerbQee,  most  of  t^he  record  bein^  repeated  sevend  times  in  various 
ionni,  and  a  report  by  the  fiscal  in  Mex.  bemg  a  r^um^  that  is  more  satisfao- 
iory  to  theroboer  than  the  bulky  originaL    In  the  same  col.  of  N,  Mex.,  Doc., 
US.,  514^1,  are  several  important  letters  written  at  El  Paso  in  Aug. -Dec 
1680bythefrian.    In  Vetancur^  Chronica,  94-104,  and  Id.,  Menoloffio,  passim, 
tile  stmdard  chronicle  of  the  Franciscan  provincia  del  Santo  Kvangelio,  pub. 
in  1667,  bat  ^tten  aboa^  1691,  before  tiie  reconquest  of  N.  Mex.,  we  find 
much  valuable  kformatioxL  Brbont  the  missions  just  before  the  revolt,  and  the 
frianirho  lost  their  lives.       Escalante,  CaricL,  116  et  seq.,  is  also  one  of  the 
best  aothorities  on  the  subject,  the  author  having  searcned  the  archives  by 
<B^rof  hisBoperior  in.  1778,  suid  thus  consulted  doubtless  much  missionary 
corrwp.  in  addition  to  Otermin's  record.     Davis,  Span.  Conq.,  287-335,  gives 
&  very  utitlactory  narrative  from  the  archives — that  is,  following  Otermin,  a 
^^y  of  vhose  ExtradoB  "was  f  oand  at  Sta  F^.     The  same  authority  was  con- 
nlted  by  Gregg,  Com^  J^rcuriea,  L  121-7,  and  Miller,  in  Sta  Fi  Ceniennial. 
O^^enoD,  VetancQT,  and  SIscalaiite  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  authori- 
ties on  this  sabject!     Other  "works,  to  some  ot  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  OS  special  points,  are  as  follows:  Nkl,  Apunt.,  103  et  seq.;  ViUagtUierre, 
BH.  Com.  Jtza,  204-9;  DdtviUJh   ^<p^  HisL,  pt  ii.  1-2;  Cavo,  Tre$  Sigloa,  ii. 
57-60;  KiOzaeflor,  Tealra,    ii-    419;  Mange,  Hiet.  Pimeria,  227-«;  Arch.  IT. 
^^,  129;  Loam,  NoUcicia,  l^S.,  129  etseq.;  Arriemta,  Cron.  Serdf.,  199;  Ar- 
'e^  Cros.  Zacy  249-50;  IHverf^  €M>.  de  ifex.,  L  252-i3;  Id.,  HiiiL  Jaktpa,  L 
9§.  102;  SigQema  y  ChingortM^  Mercurio  Volante,  MS.,  589  et  seq.;  Zamacoia, 
^^  ^fj-i  V.  429^;  ^usUuncmie,  Cfabinete  Mex.,  L  35-6;  Alvarez,  Eetudioe, 
in.  ^i\  264-5*  LaeutacL,    JMaeursos,  no.  xxxv.  603;  Escvdero,  Not.  Chih., 
231;  SptaoM,  Cron.    35;  I^rince*9  HisL  8h,  190-205;  CarleUm,  in  Smith,  Inst. 
%<  1»4;  Brenwi*sN.  Mex.,  83;  Dammer's  Voy.,  i.  272;  Mayer's  Mex.  Aztec, 
i.  215-14;  St  FranoB,  lAfe^  6^7;  Dfxds'  M  Oringo,  75-80,  134-7;  Melines SOOO 
^"28^136;  BeUramL  JTescy  i-  280-1;  Noiuv.  Ann.  Voy.,  cxzzi.  255;  Domtnech*s 
^*  i^;  Modem  TraxK,  Mex.,  ii.  72;  HinUnCs  Handbook,  388.    The  matter 
^  refflrred  to  variee  from  stccnrate  narrative  to  worthless  mention,  but  con* 
tebs  no  oruiiial  information  of  value.    The  pages  cited  or  the  following  ones 
B  flKwtcasei  iu^lnde  the  reoonqnest  in  1692. 
Bm.  ABM.  AK1>  K.  MBX.    12 
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were  to  start  for  the  capital  or  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Cafiada.  Pope  saw  that  his  only  hope  of  success 
was  in  immediate  action,  and  by  his  orders  the  Taos, 
Picurfes,  and  Tehuas  attacked  the  missions  and  farms 
of  the  northern  pueblos  before  dawn  on  the  10th, 
"llevandolo  todo  &  sangre  y  fuego."  Apparently, 
hostilities  had  been  committed  at  Santa  Clara  a  day 
or  two  earlier,  and  some  of  the  more  distant  pueblos 
rose  a  day  or  two  later,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
premature  outbreak.  •  I  follow  Escalante's  version  for 
what  is  not  found  in  Otermin's  journal;  but  little  reli- 
ance can  be  put  in  the  accuracy  of  details.  All  agree 
that  the  outbreak  was  on  the  10th,  day  of  San  Lio- 
renzo,  and  that  it  was  premature.  On  that  day  Al* 
f^rez  Lucero  and  a  soldier  arrived  at  Santa  ¥6  with 
news  of  the  rising  of  the  Tehuas,  reporting  that  the 
alcalde  mayor  had  collected  the  people  at  La  Canada, 
and  that  the  rebels  were  in  force  at  Santa  Clara. 
Captain  Francisco  Gomez  was  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre, and  returned  on  the  12th  with  confirmation 
and  a  few  details  of  the  disaster.  The  governor  on 
the  13th  ordered  the  alcalde  and  sargento  mayor,  Luis 
Quintana,  to  bring  in  the  people  from  La  Cafiada  to 
Santa  Fd,  which  was  probably  accomplished.*  He 
sent  out  native  scouts,  despatched  an  order  to  Lieuten- 
ant-general Alonso  Garcia  to  send  aid  from  Isleta, 
and  prepared  to  defend  the  capital. 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  New  Mexicans  to  utterly  ex- 
terminate the  Spaniards;  and  in  the  massacre  none 
was  spared — neither  soldier,  priest,  or  settler,  personal 
friend  or  foe,  young  or  old,  man  or  woman — except  that 
a  few  beautiful  women  and  girls  were  kept  as  captivea 
From  San  Felipe  south  all  were  warned  in  time 
to  make  their  escape.  Many  settlers  of  the  valley 
farther  north  took  refuge  at  La  Cailada  and  were 
saved;  but  in  all  the  missions  of  the  north  and  east 

^Otermin  is  not  dear  aboat  this,  but  I  find  no  foundation  for  Davia'  mtar- 
pretation  to  the  effect  that  all  at  La  Gafiada  perished.  Esoalante  eaya  tbejr 
xeadiad  Sta  P6  jafely;  and  it  is  eertain  that  Qointana  himself  did  ao. 
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and  west  only  the  friar  at  Cochiti,  those  at  Santa  F^, 
and  one  in  the  Zuiii  province — ^who  was  perhaps  ab- 
sent— escaped   death.     The  number  of  victims  was 
fiUghtly  over  400,  including  21  missionaries  and  73 
men  capable    of  bearing  arms;   those  who   escaped 
were  about  1,950,  including  11  missionaries  and  155 
capable  of  bearing  anns.^     It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
fnars  with  few  exceptions  were  new-comers,  and  that 
the  whole  number  in  the  province  was  less  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  preceding  annals. 

On  August  14th  the  scouts  returned  and  reported 
that  500  Indians  from  Pecos  and  the  eastern  pueblos 
were  approaching ;  and  next  morning  the  foe  appeared 
at  San  Miguel  in  the  suburbs  of  the  villa.®  One  of 
the  number  was  induced  to  enter  the  town  and  hold 
a  conference ;  but  he  said  that  nothing  could  change 
the  determination  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  brought 
two  crosses,  one  red,  as  a  token  of  war,  the  other  white, 
indicating  peace ;  but  if  the  Spaniards  should  choose 
the  white  flag  they  must  immediately  quit  the  coun- 
try. They  said  they  had  killed  Grod  and  Santa 
Maria,  and  the  kin^  must  yield.  The  governor  sent 
out  a  force  to  attack  the  enemy  before  reenforcements 
could  arrive,  and  soon  went  out  in  person.  The  battle 
lasted  nearly  all  day,  but  when  the  Spaniards  seemed 

'  Th«  frian  vlio  jperUhed  are  named,  with  some  biog.  information,  by  P. 
Ayete  in  a  letter  of  Sept.  11th,  and  also  by  Vetancnr  as  follows:  P.  Juan  de 
Bal,  Spaniard,  came  to  iC.  Mex.  in  71;  Juan  Bemal,  custodio,  Mexican,  came 
in*74;  Jose  Espeleta,  Span.,  before  '50;  Jo86  Figneroa,  Mex.,  74;  Juan  Ban- 
tista.  Span.,  77;  Juan  de  Jesns,  Span.,  '67;  Fran.  Ant  Lorenzana,  Span.,  74; 
Licas llaldonado^  Snan.,  '67;  Juan  Montesdeoca,  Mex.,  '67;  Ant.  Mora,  Mex., 
71;  Lois  Morales,  Hex.,  *^;  Juan  Pedrosa,  Mex.,  ^64;  Matias  Rendon,  Mex., 
74;  Antonio  Sanchez,  Mex.,  77;  Agost.  Sta  Maria,  Mex.,  74;  Juan  Talaban, 

Span.,  '6S;  Manuel  Tinooo, ,  74;  TonUts  Torres,  Mex.,  77;  Jose  Trujillo, 

Span.,  ^;  Fern.  Velasco,  Span.,  before  '50;  Juan  Dom.  Vera,  Mex.,  '74. 

Tor  distribation,  see  end  of  the  preceding  chapter.     The  surviving  friars 

sanied  in  a  letter  of  P.  Sierra  of  Sept.  4th  were  PP.  Jos^  (or  Ant. )  Bonilla, 

Fm.  (hmex  de  la  Cadena,  Andres  Duran,  Fran.  Farfan,  Nicolits  Hurtado, 

Diego  Mpfi^rtpa  FVan.  Mufioz,  Diego  Parraga,  Ant.  Sierra,  Tom&s  Tobalina, 

•adT Juan  Zavaleta.     Five  captains  are  named  as  having  been  killed:  Fran. 

^UDeaeg,  AgOMtin  Ckrbajal,  cSns.  de  Anaya,  Jos^  Nieto,  and  Andres  Gomes. 

'AiFff/Miller,  and  Oregg  imply  that  it  was  on  the  12th  or  13th;  but 

Otermm'B  record  u  clear.     EScalante  speaks  of  the  Tlascaltec  suburb  or  ward 

ofAaako,  which  is  not  nnlikely,  though  I  have  found  no  earlier  mention  of 

«*  t  Jhaealtec  colony  in  N.  Mex. 
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on  the  point  of  victory,  the  northern  army  of  Taos, 
Ficurles,  and  Tehuas  appeared  on  the  field,  and  Oter- 
min  was  obliged  to  retire  with  his  men  to  protect  the 
palacio,  where  women  and  children  had  taken  refuge. 
The  siege  of  Santa  F6  lasted  five  days/  The  natives 
were  about  3,000  strong.  They  soon  took  and  de- 
stroyed the  suburbs,  and  indeed  all  but  the  plaza  and 
casas  reaUs,  The  church  and  convent  were  burned, 
and  the  water  supply  was  cut  ofil  Out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  1,000,  Otermin  had  less  than  150  men,  many 
of  them  servants  utterly  unfit  for  military  service; 
but  the  situation  was  critical,  and  finally  on  the  20th 
with  100  men  ho  made  a  desperate  sortie.  Invoking 
"the  sweet  name  of  Marfa,"  this  forlorn  hope  threw 
itself  against  the  besiegers  and  drove  them  back, 
killing  300  and  bringing  47  captives  into  the  villa, 
who,  after  their  testimony  had  been  taken,  were  shot 
in  the  plaza.®  During  the  whole  siege  and  battles 
only  five  Spaniards  were  killed,  though  the  governor 
and  many  others  were  wounded. 

It  was  decided  on  the  21st  to  abandon  Santa  F^, 
or,  as  the  original  record  puts  it,  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  Isleta;  clothing  to  the  value  of  $8,000  was  dis- 
tributed; and  the  governor,  garrison,  women  and 
and  children,  and  three  friars — Cadena,  Duran,  and 
Farfan — about  1,000  persons  in  all,  began  their  march 
on  foot,  each  carrying  his  own  luggage,  as  the  horses 
were  barely  suflBcient  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  The 
natives,  though  watching  the  fugitives  from  the  hills 
and  sometimes  being  seen  at  a  distance,  made  no 
attack.  Perhaps  they  had  not  yet  the  courage  to 
face  the  desperate  valor  of  Otermin's  little  band,  or 

T  From  the  16th  to  19th,  or  7  days,  15th  to  20th.  Most  writers  make  it 
9  days,  that  is,  from  the  lat  alarm  on  the  10th  to  the  19th. 

^  Miller  says  nothing  of  this  affair,  representing  the  Spaniards  as  having 
cut  their  way  out.  Cavo^says  they  escaped  by  stealth  when  hunger  and  the 
stench  of  dead  bodies  became  intolerable.  Villagutierre  tells  us  that  Grov. 
O.  cut  off  the  water  to  drive  the  Indians  out  of  the  fort  thev  had  seized. 
The  captives  said  the  plot  had  been  made  Ions  ago  at  Tesuque;  out  that  the 
real  leader  was  a  man  in  the  north  whom  Montemma  had  left  behind  »a 
lieutenant  on  his  departure  for  Mexico. 
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k       ihey  wcdted  for  the  tardships  of  the  march  to  render 
their  deadly  task  less  di£ScuIt;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  were  content  to  avoid  further  bloodshed,  now 
that  their  chief  object  had  been  effected  in  the  invad- 
ers' retreat. 

The  route  was  by  Santo  Domingo,  where  were 
found  the  bodies  of  three  padres  and  five  other  Span- 
iards who  had  been  murdered,  and  thence  to  San 
Felipe  and  Sand(a,  whose  Spanish  inhabitants  had 
escaped,  though  all  these  pueblos  had  been  sacked  and 
partially  ruined,  all  vestiges  of  Christianity  having 
been  d^royed.  Several  haciendas  on  the  way  were 
found  in  ruins,  with  evidence  that  the  occupants  had 
been  killed.  Isleta  was  reached  on  the  27th;  but  the 
refugees  under  Captain  Grarcfa  had  left  this  pueblo 
thirteen  days  before  and  gone  south  to  Fra  Crist6bal.* 
At  Alamillo,  in  the  region  of  Socorro,  the  governor 
met  Garcfa,  who  had  been  overtaken  by  his  messen- 
gers and  returned.  Legal  proceedings  were  begun 
against  him  for  having  left  Isleta  without  orders; 
but  he  claimed  to  have  acted  from  necessity,  having 
neither  force  nor  supplies,  and  believing  that  all  in 
the  north  were  dead.  Here  also,  on  September  6th, 
was  met  Pedro  de  Leiva  with  thirty  men,  part  of  the 
escort  of  Padre  Ayeta's  supply  train,  sent  up  from 
El  Paso  by  the  procurador  to  aid  the  fugitives.  All 
went  south  to  Fra  Crist6bal,  where  on  the  16th  a 
council  determined  that  under  the  circumstances  it 


*Sept  4th  (hrcU  writes  from  Fra  GriBtdhal  to  P.  Ayeta  at  El  Paso,  having 
jart  leoeiTed  news  from  the  gov.  y.  Mex.,  Doc.,  MS.,  514-20;  also  P.  Sierra 
to  nme  on  same  date,  giving  names  of  surviving  padres.  Id.,  670-5.  It 
appesn  that  capt.  Seb.  Herrera  and  Fern.  Chave^  returning  from  the  Yuta 
eoontry,  were  at  Taos  when  the  revolt  occurred,  but  escaped,  reached  Sta  Fe 
while  the  si^  was  in  progress,  and  passed  on  to  join  Garefa  at  Isleta.  Aug. 
31at,  letter  of  Ayeta  to  viceroy  when  he  had  heard  of  the  revolt,  but  sup- 
posed Otermin  and  all  in  the  N.  to  have  perished.  Id.,  65^Sl.  He  says 
Lava  hn  ftsrted  If .  on  the  dOth  with  27  men  and  supplies;  thinks  a  stand 
mstbsBsdeatEl  Paao  or  aU  the  north  will  be  lost  to  Spain;  ui^^es  that 
Leiva 

inferring  ^  ,«^ 

vftcoAe  Wheard  o£  Bacoor  having  reached  both  parties  of  fugitives.    He 
pmnum  and  bnef  biog.  oi  the  murdered  friars.  Id.,  525-41. 
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was  impracticable  to  return  to  Santa  Fe ;  and  before 
the  end  of  September  thfe  whole  force  was  encamped 
in  the  region  of  El  Paso  del  Norte,  where  for  twenty 
years  or  more  the  Franciscans  had  had  a  mission  of 
Guadalupe. 
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^*  Sept.  18th,  Otermin  writes  from  Salineta,  4  L  from  Guadalnpe,  and  speaks 
of  a  great  flood  which  makes  it  difficult  to  cross  the  river;  but  he  apparently 
crosses  on  the  22d  to  inspect  Ayeta's  supplies.  Otermrnf  JShtrcuios^  11S3-^. 
Dec.  20th,  P.  Ay  eta  writes  to  the  com.  gen.,  chiefly  on  details  of  supplies.  He 
says  the  army  is  now  enoamped  in  tliree  divisions  on  the  river,  2  1.  apart;  1st 
the  gov.,  cabildo,  and  5  friars  at  S.  Lorenzo,  so  named  for  the  day  of  the 
great  revolt;  2d,  the  camp  of  S.  Pedro  de  Alcantara  with  4  padres;  and  3d, 
the  camp  of  Sacramento,  under  P.  Alvaro  Zavaleta  as  prelate.  The  rest  of 
the  padries  are  at  the  convent  of  Guadalupe,  P.  NicoUs  Uurtado  having  been 
appointed  custodio.  2^.  Mex,,  Doc,,  MS.,  541-58.  Vetancur,  CAron.,  98,  telle 
U3  that  Guadalupe  was  founded  by  P.  Garcia  de  Zdfiiga  among  the  Mansoa 
in  1659,  and  the  church  was  dedicated  in  '68  by  P.  Juan  Talaban.  In  about 
1691  it  has  1,000  neophytes,  or  2,000  with  the  fu^tives  from  K.  Mex.  Twelve 
I.  away  is  a  mission  station  of  S.  Francisco,  with  one  padre;  and  1)  L  from 
here  (S.  Fran,  or  Guadalupe  ?)  is  the  Real  de  S.  Lorenzo. 

The  following  items  about  the  revolt,  collected  by  Davis  and  others,  but 
not  noted  by  Escalante,  may  in  a  few  instances  have  some  slight  foundatioa 
in  fact.  P.  Jesus  Morador,  of  Jemes,  was  taken  from  bed,  bound  naked  on  a 
hog's  back,  and  thus  with  blows  and  yells  paraded  through  the  town,  being 
afterwards  himself  ridden  and  spurred  tiu  he  fell  dead.  (Gregg  tells  the 
same  story,  but  of  a  padre  at  Cia,  on  the  authority  of  a  captive  named  Ojeda. 
Vetancur  says  there  was  a  dispute  at  Jemes,  some  of  the  people  wishing  to 
save  Padre  Juan  de  Jesus,  who  was  finadly  killed  kneeling  in  the  plaza  and 
embracing  the  Christ.)  At  Acoma  P^.  Maldonado,  Figueroa,  and  Mor» 
(only  Maldonado  was  really  at  Acoma)  were  tied  together  and  inarched  naked 
through  the  streets  with  abuse  and  insult  of  every  kind,  till  Figueroa,  by 
open  defiance  and  predicting  the  tormentors*  downfall  in  3  years,  provoked 
them  to  kill  all  three  with  clubs  and  stones.  At  Zufli  PP.  Analiza,  Espinosa^ 
and  Calzada  (no  such  padres  were  in  the  countnr  at  this  date)  were  shot  by 
A.  's  servant,  who  was  forced  to  do  the  deed.  Here  the  victims  were  buried 
in  the  church,  but  elsewhere  thrown  outside  the  pueblo  limits.  (There  may 
be  some  vague  ref.  to  an  earlier  event.  D.,  in  El  Oringo,  75-9,  mentiona  a 
trad,  that  the  Zufli  padre  was  not  killed — which  was  true — ^but  abjured  his 
faith.)  The  Moqui  padres  Vallada  and  Lombards  (names  incorrect)  were 
stoned  to  death  after  the  usual  insults;  and  the  P.  procurador  on  his  way 
from  Acoma  to  Zufii  was  killed  while  kneelinff  in  prayer.  GregK  preserves 
tlie  tradition  that  S.  Felipe  remained  faithfm  and  saved  also  the  padre  of 
another  pueblo,  who  when  water  failed  "and  all  were  about  to  perishi  prayer- 
fully opened  a  vein  in  each  arm,  from  which  flowed  water  in  copious  streams. 
Arlegui,  Cron.  Zacy  249-50,  mentions  a  P.  Alonzo  Gil  who,  in  this  revolt  of 
some  other,  appeared  at  the  window  of  the  church  where  the  Ghristians  had 
taken  refuge,  and  was  shot  while  trying  to  appease  the  rebels.  At  S.  Juan, 
ace  to  A^,  N.  Mex,,  129,  three  Span,  women  were  kept  alive  and  bore 
children  during  their  captivity.  ViUaseflor  and  others  state^  that  S.  Juan  de 
los  Caballeros  was  so  named  for  the  gentlemanly  conduct  of  its  people  in  this 
revolt,  but  the  name  had  really  been  given  81  years  before.  Pino,  Expos,,  5, 
and  Frejes  say  that  S.  Juan  and  Pecos  remained  faithful  to  the  Span. ;  and 
Bandolier  thinks  this  may  be  true  of  Pecos,  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
original  records.  Carleton,  SmUha.  Inst.,  '54,  p.  313,  preserves  the  story  that 
the  70  padres  of  Quivira,  only  2  of  whom  escaped,  buried  immense  treasure, 
the  existence  of  which  was  revealed  later  by  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  tiie 
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Father  Ayeta's  ws^on-train  of  supplies,  the  depar- 
ture of  which  from  Mexico  has  beeu  noted  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  was  a  veritable  godsend  to  the 
refugees,  without  which  many  must  have  perished, 
and  no  stand  could  have  been  made  at  El  Paso.  As  it 
was,  with  all  the  padre  procurador's  energy  and  liber- 
ality, distributing  from  his  store — most  of  which  had 
been  sent  for  the  friars — ten  head  of  cattle  and  ten 
fanegas  of  com  daily,  and  with  some  aid  from  the 
Nueva  Yizcayan  authorities  at  Parral  and  Casas 
Grandes,  there  was  much  suffering  among  the  exUes. 
Many  abandoned  the  company  and  were  scattered 
in  the  Chihuahua  settlement&  At  the  end  of  the 
year  Ayeta  went  to  Mexico  with  a  full  report  of  mis- 
fortunes and  a  petition  for  relief,  aAd  bis  mission  was 
successful  ;^^  for  the  viceroy  not  only  took  steps  to  re- 
lieve present  necessities,  but  ordered  preparations  to 
be  made  for  the  reconquest  of  the  lost  province.  Ayeta 
came  back  early  in  1681,  still  in  charge  of  the  royal 
interests,  bringing  cheering  news,  supplies,  and  reen- 
for cements.  Then — or  possibly  not  till  1682 — El 
Paso  was  founded,  at  or  near  the  temporary  camp  of 
San  Lorenzo,  as  a  kind  of  presidio  and  supply  station 
for  the  reconquest  and  protection  of  New  Mexico.^* 

catmctraoe;  henoe  the  holes  xnade  by  treamire-teekera  amonui  the  rains.  Dam- 
pier,  Koy.,  i  272,  who  heard  of  the  revolt  when  craiaing  off  the  Jalisco  coast 
in  1686,  learned  that  some  of  the  Span,  from  N.  Mex.  had  fled  to  the  gulf  of 
ObL  and  escaped  in  canoes. 

^^In  Oterinu^  Exirae$o»,  MS.,  1185-1205,  is  a  docomentKnr  record  of 
Ayeta's  prooeedinfln,  largely  filled  with  unimportant  details.  He  had  spent 
$S&9,250,  of  which  $9,625  was  from  the  royal  coffers.  He  had  an  appointment 
as  procoxador  gen.  of  New  Spain,  and  was  ordered  to  Sj^ain;  but  the  audiencia 
in  Feb.  '81  authorised  him  to  suspend  his  departure  in  order  to  go  on  with 
his  N.  Mez.  enterprise.  On  Marcn  20th  there  was  a  religions  service  at  the 
convent  of  S.  Francisco  in  memory  of  the  21  martyrs.  l>r  SariOana  preached. 
Moblet,  Diarh,  319. 

u  Davis  and  others  seem  to  labor  under  the  impression  that  £1  Paso  was 
slready  an  old  and  flourishing  town,  which  idea  leads  them  into  some  con- 
fusion. As  to  exact  looedities  I  make  no  attempt  to  clear  up  the  matter.  As 
we  have  seen,  there  was  an  old  mission  of  Gnaduupe  in  the  vicinity.  £1  Paso 
was  '  the  ford '  of  Ofiate's  men  in  1598,  and  not,  as  Gregg  suggests,  '  the  pas- 
sage from  the  north '  of  the  fugitive  Spaniards,  or  as  others  have  thought, 
'  the  passage '  of  the  river  from  the  mts  into  the  broad  valley.  Niel,  ApwU.t 
106^  teUs  us  that  Otermin  having  crossed  tiie  river  a  flood  occurred  that  pre- 
vented the  pursuing  Ind.  from  crossing,  and  as  for  two  years  the  river  did  hot 
nnajar  (that  is,  I  suppose,  letiun  to  its  normal  condition)  the  gov.  had  time  to 
fortify  £1  Paso! 
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The  New  Mexicans  were  again  masters  in  their 
own  country,  free  to  use  or  abuse  the  liberty  they  had 
won.  Unfortunately,  they  had  a  leader  who,  like  the 
governor  he  had  deposed,  claimed  supreme  authority. 
Willing  to  restore  the  old  faith,  or  estufa-sorcery. 
Pope  had  no  idea  of  surrendering  his  newly  acquired 
foi^  or  of  gn«,ti„g  indep.ode,a  go,emmLt  I.  the 
pueblos.  Therefore,  or  because  of  other  remnants  of 
Spanish  influence,  perhaps  from  the  wrath  of  native 
dieties  or  retribution  sent  by  the  Christian  god,  abo- 
riginal  prosperity  was  at  an  end  CivU  war,  drought, 
famine,  and  pestilence  devastated  the  province  for  a 
decade.  Naturally,  we  know  but  little  of  what  hap- 
pened during  this  period  save  the  final  result;  and  to 
the  reconquest  itself  must  be  attributed  a  large  share 
of  the  devastation.  Moreover,  the  Spaniards,  who 
tell  the  storv,  are. disposed  to  exaggerate  the  ruin 
that  foUowea  apostasy  from  the  faith. 

Pope's  first  task  was  to  obliterate  Christianity  with 
all  its  tokens.  He  ordered  the  destruction  of  all 
crosses  and  church  implements;  forbade  the  naming 
of  Jesus  or  Maria ;  decreed  that  men  should  put  away 
their  wives  and  take  others  to  their  liking;  that  all  be 
cleansed  of  baptism  by  water  and  soap-weed,  baptis- 
mal names  being  dropped ;  that  churches  be  destroyed 
and  estufas  reopened;  that  the  Spanish  language  be 
abandoned  for  native  dialects;  and  that  none  but  native 
crops  be  raised.  The  new  sovereign  travelled  from  pue- 
blo to  pueblo  to  superintend  the  execution  of  his  de- 
crees. Assuming  supernatural  powers,  he  proclaimed 
that  the  Christian  god  was  dead,  having  been  made  of 
rotten  wood,  and  powerless,  while  the  native  gods 
were  still  potent  to  make  the  New  Mexicans  a  pros- 
perous people.  The  Castillos  were  not  to  be  feared, 
for  he  had  built  walls  up  to  the  skies  to  keep  them 
away.  On  his  tour  Pope  dressed  in  full  Indian  cos- 
tume, and  wore  a  bull's  horn  on  his  forehead.  Every- 
where he  was  received  with  honors  similar  to  those 
formerly  exacted  by  the  governor  and  custodio,  scat- 
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tering  com-meaJ  upon  the  people  as  a  token  of  his 
blessing.  The  destruction  of  Christian  relics  was  at- 
tended by  noisy-  demonstrations,  processions,  dances, 
offerings^  to  heathen  deities,  and  every  conceivable 
profanation  of  all  that  the  missionaries  had  held  most 
sacred. 

AJl  this  was  good  fun  during  the  insane  excitement 
of  victory  and  freedom  from  restraint;  but  Pope's  rule 
became   oppressive.      He   not   only   threatened   ven- 
geance of  the  gods  on  all  who  refused  to  obey  his 
orders,  but  proceeded  to  execute  that  vengeance,  often 
in&cting    the    death    penaltv.     The   most    beautiful 
women  were  taken  for  himself  and  his  captains.     Ex- 
cessive tribute  was  imposed  for  the  support  of  the 
central  government.     Civil  discords  and  wars  followed, 
supplemented  by  drought,  which  was  less  adequately 
provided  against  than  of  old.     The  pagan  deities  seem 
to  have  abandoned  their  worshippers,  and  caused  some 
very  strange  phenomena.     The  Apaches  and  Yutas 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  renew  their  raids 
for  plunder.     Many  pueblos  were  abandoned,  sites  of 
others  were  changed,  and  tribes  were  scattered.     Bar- 
barism darker  than  that  of  aboriginal  times  settled 
down  upon  this  northern  land." 


Escalante,  Carta,  122-3:  'The  rebel  pneblos  began  to  quarrel  and 
wap  bitter  war.    The  Querea,  Taos,  and  Peooa  fought  againat  the  Tehoaa 
and  Tanoa;  and  the  latter  deposed  Pope— on  account  of  his  despotism,  etc. — 
electing  Lnia  Tnpatd  in  hia  place.     He  ruled  the  Tehuas  and  Tanos  till 
^^^^hgn  Pope  was  affain  elected;  but  died  soon,  and  Tupatd  was  again 
j^*!**"'     Alonao  Catiti  oied  earlier;  entering  an  estufa  to  sacrifice,  he  sud- 
denly bnzst^  all  his  intestines  coming  out  in  sight  of  many  Ind.     Later 
••cb  pueblo  of  the  Queres  governed  itself.    The  Apaches  were  at  peace 
with  aome  of  the  pueblos,  but  in  others  did  all  the  damage  they  could.     The 
Yutas»  aa  soon  as  they  learned  the  misfortune  of  the  Span.,  waged  ceaseless 
w»  on  the  Jemes,  Taos,  and  Picurfes,  and  especiallv  on  the  Tehuas,  on  whom 
they  committed  great  ravages.    Not  only  thus  and  with  civil  wars  were  the 
mstates  afflicted,  but  also  with  hunger  and  pestilence.     The  Queres  and  Jemes 
(Kstroyed  the  Tignaa  and  Piros  remaining  after  Otermin's  entrada  (of  '81,  to 
bedeacril^  presentlv),  because  they  deemed  them  inclined  to  favor  the  Span. 
(K  the  Tigoaa  only  a  few  families  escaped  and  retired  to  the  province  of  Aloqui 
(Moqni?);  ci  the  Piros  none  escaped.     Davis  and  Prince  give  a  eood  account 
el  the  developments  of  this  period.    Niel,  ApunL,  103-6,  says  that  for  seven 
years  it  'rained  ashes^'  while  for  nine  years  no  water  fell,  and  the  streams  all 
*™im    The  Tompiros  were  exterminated;  very  few  Tiguaa  and  Jemes 
^Bvifea;  somewhat  more  of  the  Tehuas,  Taos,  and  Pecos  were  left;  and  the 
Vierei^  protected  by  the  walk  of  Sta  F^,  sufiered  least  of  all.    FinaUy,  by 
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It  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1681  that  Grovemor 
Otermin  was  ready ;  or,  if  not  ready,  was  required  by 
the  viceroy's  orders  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  province.  While  the  record  is  meagre,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  there  was  much  opposition  to  this  at- 
tempt, there  being  two  parties  among  the  soldiers, 
officers,  colonists,  and  even  the  friars.  Many  be- 
lieved that  the  opportunities  for  missionary  work  and 
colonization  were  better  in  the  south  than  in  the  north ; 
they  had  lost  their  property  and  their  famUies  or 
friends,  and  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  terror  of 
the  massacre:  they  were  in  favor  of  utilizing  the 
funds  and  forces  lit^ly  received  to  strengthentheir 
position  at  El  Paso,  and  of  putting  off  the  conquest 
to  a  more  convenient  season.  Otermin  himself  may 
have  been  lukewarm  in  the  cause,  but  if  so  the  vice- 
roy's instructions  left  him  no  choice.  Captain  Juaa 
IK>minguez  de  Mendoza,  who  had  served  in  New 
Mexico  from  his  boyhood,  had  retreated  from  Isleta 
with  Garcia,  and  had  succeeded  the  latter  as  lieu- 
tenant-general, was  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  legal 
proceedings  had  on  that  account  been  begun  s^inst 
him  and  others.^^  Most  if  not  all  the  friars  favored  an 
experimental  entrada  at  least,  hoping  that  the  natives, 

the  sacrifice  of  a  ▼irgiii,  water  was  restored  to  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
thus  life  was  saved,  and  their  '  stabbom,  insolent  apostasy '  was  confirmed. 
Niel  also  tells  a  curious  story  to  the  effect  that  of  the  Tanos  afiter  the  revolt 
only  half  remained  to  quarrel  with  other  nations  for  supremacy,  while  the 
rest — 4,000  men,  women,  and  children — went  away  with  their  Spanish  ^iin« 
der  to  preserve  themselves  and  let  their  oattle  increase.  They  went  via^Sofii 
to  Moqui,  and  having  induced  that  peoplotogive  them  a  home,  gradually 
gained  possession  of  tiie  country  and  towna,  reducing  the  original  Moquis  to 
complete  subjection,  extending  their  conquests  far  to  the  s.  w.,  and  seating 
their  young  king,  Trasquillo^  on  the  throne  at  Oraibe.  They  brought  with 
them  many  who  nad  served  the  Span.,  and  learned  from  them  all  they  could, 
instead  of  avoiding  everything  Spanidi  like  the  other  nations.  Certain  lin- 
guistio  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  different  pueblos  are  sufificient,  if  not  to 
give  plausibility  to  this  story,  at  least  to  make  it  worth  preserving  here. 
Arricivita,  Cron.  Serd^,,  199,  tells  us  that  the  Tanos  of  Galisteo  intrenched 
themselves  at  Sta  Fe.  Aoc.  to  Arch,  K.  Jfex.,  129,  a  good  authority,  the 
Tanos  of  S.  Cristdbal  and  S.  Ltouro^  south  of  Sta  Fe,  were  forced  by  hoetili- 
ties  of  Apaches,  Queres,  and  Pecos  to  transfer  their  pneUos  to  the  region  of 
S.  Juan,  where  the  towns  were  rebuilt  under  the  same  names. 

^^This  is  shown  in  the  fisoal's  report  of  ^82.  ^.  Mtx,,  Doe.,  MS.,  1623- 
1704.  Most  writers  say  nothing  of  these  tronbks.  BscAlante  says  'hnh^ 
ftlgtinas  difionltades  que  oausaroa  una  dilacion  mny  nooiva. ' 
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prompted  to  revolt  and  apostasy  by  the  devil  and  a  few- 
sorcerers,  had  now  seen  the  error  of  their  ways,  and 
would  be  eager  for  peace  and  pardon. 

Otermin's  armv  consisted  of  146  soldiers,  with  112 
Indian  allies,  975  horses,  and  a  supply  train  of  ox- 
carts and  pack-mules. ^^  Juan  Dominguez  de  Mendoza 
was  lieutenant-general  and  maestre  de  campo;  Fran- 
cisco Javier  was  civil  and  military  secretary;  and 
Padre  Ayeta,  the  procurador  general,  accompanied 
the  expeaition  with  Padre  Antonio  Guerra,  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  other  friars.^* 

The  start  from  Paso  del  Norte  was  on  the  5  th  of 
November,  and  the  march  up  the  river  past  Estero 
Largo,  Kobledo,  Perrillo,  Cruz  de  Anaya,  Fra  Cris- 
tobal, and  Contadero,  presents  nothing  of  interest  ex- 
cept these  names. ^^  From  November  26th  to  the  4th 
of  December,  Otermin  visited  the  southern  group  of 
pueblos,  Senecti,  San  Pascual,  Socorro,  Alamillo,  and 
ievillete.  All  these  towns  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  native  Piros,  and  all  ranchos  along  the  route 
had  been  pillaged.  Everywhere  there  were  clear 
traces  of  revolt  against  Christianity  in  burned  churches 
and  broken  images,  of  a  revival  of  pagan  rites  in  re- 
built estufas,  and  of  later  devastation,  perhaps  by 

'^  Davis,  308,  notes  a  petition  of  the  old  residents  of  Sta  F^  that  daring 
their  absence  on  the  campaign  their  families  be  supported  with  the  garrison 
at  S.  Lorenzo.  This  was  dated  Sept.  18th  and  was  granted.  An  orisinal  MS. 
of  the  Pinart  collection  shows  that  on  March  9,  1(581,  at  'Paso  del  Rio  del 
Norte,  conversion  de  Kra  Sra  de  Guadalupe, '  Gov,  O.  took  testimony  of  4 
Ind.  lately  arrived  from  N.  Mex.,  who  said  the  Tiffuas,  Piros,  and  Apaches 
had  formed  a  plot  to  attack  £1  Paso.  In  an  orig.  doc.  of  the  ArcL  Sta  Fi, 
the  ajTuntamiento  of  Paso  del  Rio  del  Norte  is  named,  consisting  of  Fran,  de 
Anaya  Almawin,  Oris.  B.  de  Villanneva,  J.  Javier  de  Noriega,  rran.  Romero 
de  Pedraza,  and  Ant.  de  Monroy;  escribano  mayor.  Ant.  Lucero  de  Crodov. 

^^The  sargentoe  mayores  amd  captains  named  in  N,  Mex.y  Doe.,  MS., 
1500,  are  Juan  Domin^ez,  Pedro  Leiva»  Nicolis  Rodriffuez,  Juan  and  Diego 
Lucero  de  Oodoy,  Luis  de  Granillo,  Alonso  del  Rio,  Sbastian  de  Herrera, 
IHeffo  Lopez  Zambrano,  Luis  de  Quintana»  Pedro  de  Marquez,  Roque  de 
Madrid,  Diego  Dominguez,  Ignacio  and  Cristobal  Vaca,  Felipe  Romero,  Joe^ 
Narvaez,  Fran.  Anaya,  F^ran.  Madrid,  Antonio  Marquez,  Gonzalo  Paredes, 
Salvador  Olguin,  Antonio  Dominguez,  Ant.  de  Avalos,  Don  Jose  Chave^  and 
Joee  PadiUa.    Escalante  is  the  only  authority  for  the  exact  force. 

^^  Diary  in  Otermin^  BoBtradoa,  1207  et  seq.,  followed  b^  Davis,  Span.  Cong., 
908  et  seq.,  with  some  slight  errors.  Escalante,  120,  sives  but  a  brief  out- 
line. The  stretch  of  32  1.  vrithout  water,  from  Roble<u>  to  Fra  Gristdbaly  is 
noted;  sinoe  known  as  La  Jornada  del  Mnerto. 
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northern  rebels  but  probably  by  Apache  raiders.    The 
Spaniards  completely  destroyed  all  that  was  left. 

Isleta,  in  the  Tiguas  province,  was  the  first  pueblo 
whose  inhabitants  had  remained,  and  it  was  taken  by 
assault  on  the  6th  of  December,  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance. Next  day,  the  1,511  inhabitants  formally  re- 
newed their  allegiance,  received  pardon  with  much 
advice,  and  offered  many  children  for  baptism.  Here 
the  walls  of  the  burned  church  served  as  a  corral  for 
cattle ;  but  the  people  had  plenty  of  excuses  to  offer, 
attributing  all  that  was  unchristian  to  the  northern 
apostates,  who  had  come  to  attack  their  town  and  force 
these  faithful  subjects  of  the  Spanish  king  to  feign  a 
relapse  to  idolatry.  Indeed,  they  regarded  Otermin's 
arrival  as  a  most  fortunate  event,  for  they  had  plenty 
of  corn,  and  were  expecting  an  attack  from  the  famine- 
stricken  rebels  of  the  north.  A  few  Indians  had  es- 
caped before  the  town  was  taken,  and  had  gone  north 
with  news  of  the  Spaniards'  arrival;  and  now  others 
were  sent  out  by  the  governor  to  notify  the  rebels  of 
his  friendly  intentions  if  they  would  return  to  their 
allegiance. 

From  Isleta  on  the  8th,  Dominguez  was  despatched 
with  seventy  men  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
northern  pueblos;  and  a  few  days  later  the  governor 
and  his  army  followed  up  the  river,  in  a  snow-storm, 
encamping  from  the  1 6th  to  the  23d  at  a  point  in  sight 
of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandfa."  These  pueblos, 
whose  inhabitants  had  fled,  were  found  in  the  same 
condition  as  those  below  Isleta,  except  that  they  con- 
tained large  stores  of  maize,  all  of  which,  with  the 
towns  themselves,  was  burned  by  the  governor's 
orders.     Dominguez  rejoined  Otermin  on  the  18th, 

^  Alameda  seemB  to  be  represented  as  6  L  above  Isleta,  irith  the  Etsancia 
de  Dominguez  (not  far  from  Alburquerque)  half-way  between.  The  3  pueblos 
in  the  order  named  were  near  together.  This  is  the  best  possible  proof  that 
Coronado's  Tiguex,  Rodriffuez*  Pnarai  and  Espejo's  Tiguas  prov.  have  been 
correctly  located  in  the  region  of  the  slall  standing  Sandf  a,  and  Alameda  above 
Alburquerque,  though  of  course  it  is  not  certain  that  either  Isleta,  Alameda, 
or  Sandia  stands  exactly  on  its  original  site.  Everything  indicates,  however, 
that  they  all  stood  in  the  same  district  as  now. 
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\ia\\iig  Visited  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Co- 
e\i\tl,  w\iich  be  had  found  abandoned,  lie  the  rest 
V\t\i  stores  of  maize,  but  which  he  had  not  burned. 
At  Cocbitl  he  met  a  large  force  of  Indians,  who  ap- 
proached in  hostile  array,  but  finally  consented  to 
parley.  Catiti,  their  chief,  professed  deep  penitence 
for  bis  sins,  shedding  tears,  and  promising  in  a  day 
and  a  half  to  bring  in  all  the  rebels  of  the  three 
towns  to  accept  pardon  and  renew  their  allegiance. 
He  failed  to  keep  his  agreement;  the  hostages  held 
were  strangely  allowed  to  depart ;  and  much  evidence 
was  obtained  to  show  that  Catiti's  penitence  was  but 
a  ruse,  to  gain  time  for  the  Moquis  and  other  distant 
tribes  to  join  the  rebel  force  at  Cieneguilla  for  a  com- 
bined attack  on  the  Spaniards.  Accordingly,  Domin- 
guez  returned  south  to  rejoin  the  governor,  who 
severely  criticised  his  management  of  the  expedition, 
blaming  him  for  not  having  burned  the  pueblos,  for 
not  having  sent  reports,  and  for  various  other  short- 
comings. 

Otennin  spent  the  week  of  his  stay  near  Sandla, 
chiefly  in  examining  witnesses  on  the  details  of  Do- 
minguez'  expedition,  and  on  the  causes  of  the  original 
revolt,  the  acts  of  the  Indians  during  the  past  year, 
and  their  present  disposition.     Among  the  witnesses 
were  two  half-breeds,  who  claimed  to  have  been  forced 
into  the  rebellion,  and  who  gave  themselves  up  volun- 
tarily.    The  record  is  very  voluminous,^*  and  many 
])ages  might  be  filled  with  details  that  would  have 
more  interest  than  real   importance.     On  the  23d  a 
junta  de  guerra  was  held,  and  radical  differences  of 
opinion  were  expressed;  but  the  decision  was  that  in 
view  of  the  natives'  bitter  hostility,  the  inadequacy  of 
the  force  for  a  military  conquest,  the  bad  condition  of 
the  men,  and  especially  of  the  horses,  the  snow  and 
intense  cold  of  midwinter,  and  finally  the  news  that 
the  hostile  natives  under  Tupatti  were  threatening 

^Otermm,  ExtwUm^  MS.,  1227-1580.    Dayis,  Sfoin.  Ccnq,,  318-35,  re* 
jrodaen  vunyparticnlarB, 
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the  &ithfiil  Tiguas — it  was  best  to  retire  to  a  point 
opposite  Isleta,  which  was  done  on  the  24th  or  25th. 
Here  other  witnesses  were  examined,  and  evidence 
accumulated  to  the  effect  that  the  rebels  were 
preparing  to  run  off  the  horses  and  massacre  the  en- 
feebled Spaniards.  Matters  were  still  further  com- 
plicated by  the  defection  of  a  large  part  of  the  Isletas, 
who  fled  to  join  the  rebel  army.  Though  some  were 
nominally  in  favor  of  remaining,  it  is  clear  that  none, 
not  even  Otermin  or  Ayeta,  was  zealous  in  the  cause ; 
and  that  the  chief  anxiety  was  to  fill  the  autos  with 
evidence  that  should  justify  a  retreat  Yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  evidence,  if  somewhat  highly 
colored,  had  much  real  force. 

The  final  junta  began  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
and  on  January  1,  1682,  it  was  decided  to  march 
southward.  There  were  385  Indians  at  Isleta  who 
still  remained  faithful,  and  who  could  not  fairly  be  left 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  apostates;  therefore  they 
accompanied  the  army.  The  pueblo  having  been 
burned,  with  all  the  grain  and  other  property  that 
could  not  be  carried,  the  retreat  down  the  valley  began 
on  the  2d;  and  on  the  11th  of  February  Otermin 
reached  Estero  Largo,  only  a  few  leagues  from  !E1 
Paso.**  Prom  this  point  the  governor  sent  a  general 
report  to  the  viceroy,  accompanied  by  the  autos,  to 
which  he  referred  for  details.  In  this  document  he 
made  known  his  plans  for  settlement  and  missionary 
work  in  the  El  Paso  region,  asked  for  more  stringent 
regulations  to  keep  the  colony  together  and  bring  back 
fugitives  of  the  past  few  years,  and  also  for  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  Parral  for  medical  treatment.*^  On 
the  25th  of  June  the  fiscal  of  the  audiencia  in  Mexico 


**0n  Jan.  15th  they  were  opposite  Sooorro;  on  the  18th  at  Qualaca 
(one  of  Oftate's  names,  as  will  be  remembered)  and  S.  Paocnal;  19th,  Senecd; 
2l8t,  Fra  CriBtdbal;  Feb.  Ist,  Robledo;  4th,  Dofia  Ana;  11th,  Estero  Largo. 
Otermin,  Extrartos,  MS.,  1596-1612. 

'^O^mntfi,  CoMuHaiU  Ktr«y,  11  de  Feb.,  1682,  in  Id,,  FhetradM,  MS.,  1612- 
23. 
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made  a  report,  in  -which,  after  a  careful  r^um^  of  the 
entrada  from  the  autos,  he  commented  in  severe  terms 
on  the  acts  of  Domin^ez  de  Mendoza,  recommending 
criminal  prosecution  of  that  officer;  and  he  also  blamed 
Otermin  for  not  having  made  a  stand  at  Sandia  or 
some  other  convenient  point,  since  the  large  stores  of 
maize  destroyed  in  the  southern  pueblos  and  left  un- 
destroyed  in  th.e  north  would  have  sufficed  to  restore 
the  horses  and  support  the  army  until  help  or  new 
orders  could  be  received.  The  fiscal  favored,  however, 
the  proposed  settlement  and  presidio  at  EI  Paso, 
though  the  N'e^w  Mexican  soldiers  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enlist  in  the  southern  presidial  company ; 
and  he  also  approved  strict  measures  to  collect  and 
keep  tc^ether  all  fugitives  of  the  colony,  whether 
Spaniards  or  Indians.  The  governor's  leave  of  absence 
was  not  granted.** 

With  the  termination  of  Otermin's  journal  in  the 
spring  of  1682,  the  record  again  becomes  fragmentary 
and  meagre.      ^W^e  have,  however,  some  items  of  mis- 
aon  work   in  the  El  Paso  region,  the  succession  of 
governors,  and  a  few  attempts  to  regain  lost  ground 
in  the  north.**      With  the  385  natives  that  had  come 
with  Otemain  from  Isleta,  a  few  who  had  accompanied 
the  original   refugees  of  1680,  and  some  who  came 
later,  the  padres  proceeded  to  found  three  new  mis- 
aon  pueblos  in  the  south.     These  were  Senecii,  So- 
corro, and  Isleta.**    Not  much  is  known  of  what  was 

>>Vi«»l'8  report  of  Jane  25,  1682,  in  Otermm,  BxtraOoa,  MS.,  ]623-1704. 
The  copy  oonsolted  by  Davis  did  not  apparently  include  the  two  final  docu- 
BMAte.  On  Jan.  1,  1682,  news  had  reached  Mex.  that  a  civil  war  had  broken 
oat  uDong  the  troops  in  N.  Mez.,  the  oommander  being  killed,  bnt  P.  Ayeta 
escaping.  RoNe9,  JJkuio^  334. 

"Bievoort^  N.  JfesB.,  83,  adds  a  diacovery  by  the  Franciscans  of  the  Mina 
de  ks  Padree,  all  traces  of  which  they  obliterated  later  when  forced  to  give 
waytotheJeeaits! 

''S.  Ant.  de  Senecd,  of  Piroe  and  Tompiros,  2  L  below  El  Paso  (or  Gtiada- 
^pe);  Corpos  Chrfsti  de  Isleta  (Bonilla,  Afmnies,  MS.,  2,  calls  it  S.  Lorenso 
dd  RoOito),  of  Tigaas  li  L  e.  of  Senecd;  and  Nra  del  Socorro,  of  Piros,  Tanos, 
•ad  Jellies,  on  the  Rio  del  Norte  7  L  from  Isleta  and  12  1.  from  El  Paso.  In 
^  tile  Ind.  of  Socorro  attempted  to  kill  P.  Antonio  Gnerra  and  a  few  Span. 
^buIm.    Hie  plot  WB0  dieoovered,  and  those  involved  fled  to  N.  Mex.,  the 
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accomplished  in  the  following  years,  and  that  little 
belongs  mainly  to  the  annals  of  Chihuahua  and  Texas ; 
but  there  were  many  troubles  with  converts  and  gen- 
tiles, and  most  of  those  who  came  from  New  Mexico 
gradually  disappeared  from  their  new  homes.  During 
most  of  the  decade  Padre  Nicolds  Lopez,  perhaps  the 
same  as  Hurtado,  held  the  office  of  custodio  and  pro- 
curador  general.^  In  1687  there  was  a  royal  order 
that  twenty  new  missionaries  should  be  sent  to  the 
Rio  del  Norte.** 

The  rule  of  Grovemor  Otermin  ended  in  1683,  and 
he  was  succeeded  the  same  year  bv  Domingo  Jironza 
Petriz  Cruzat,  though  Bartolomd  cfe  Estrada  Eamirez 
itf  named  as  an  intermediate  ruler. *^  Cruzat,  or  Cru- 
zate  as  the  name  is  also  written «  held  the  office  four 
years,  though  involved  in  controversies  with  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  perhaps  temporarily 
suspended  in  1684-5.^     Captain  Mange,  the  explorer 

others  being  moved  to  a  site  nearer  Ideta,  where  the  pneblo  still  stood  in 
1778.  In  ^  also  a  mission  of  the  Snmas  was  estab.  at  Ojito  de  Samalaynca, 
8  1.  below  El  Pftso,  but  next  year  the  converts  apostatized  and  fled,  the  re- 
volt including  Sumas,  Janos,  and  the  Mansos  of  Guadalupe,  who  killed  P. 
Manuel  Beltran  and  were  not  reduced  till  '86.  It  was  also  in  '83-4  that  the 
padres  made  a  visit  to  the  Tejas,  and  also  founded  the  ill>fated  mission  at  the 
junction  of  the  Conchos.  JSacalanUf  Carta,  120-2.  See  also  Hist.  North  il/iex. 
8l,  i.  364-6. 

^y.  Mex,,  Odd,,  MS.,  U;  Fernandez  Duro,  48,  67-74.  In  '85  the  vice- 
custudio  and  juez  ecles.  was  P.  Juan  Mufioz  de  Castro,  and  the  guardian  of 
the  convent  of  Quadalnpe  del  Paso  was  P.  Fran,  de  Vargas.  An:h.  jSta  JF'i, 
MS.  Papers  of  indulgence  for  N.  Mex.  friars  in  '85.  Bobertaon^s  HiH.  Amer.^ 
ii  1017.  The  Jumanas  ask  for  padres  in  '84.  Veiancur,  Chr6n.,  96-7.  By 
Fernandez  Ihiro,  134,  is  cited  from  Barcia  a  MS.  Beladcn  que  tmiid  el  gohr.  de 
N.  Mex.  al  virey  de  If.  Eapafia  de  lox  Ind.  Xumanaa  que  pedian  relightosj  in 
'84.  The  same  year,  ace.  to  .fispimwa,  Chr&n.,  92,  the  friars  of  the  college  of 
Sta  Cruz  de  Quer^taro  wished  to  enter  the  K.  Mex.  field  but  did  not  succeed. 

••Cedula  of  Sept.  26,  '87,  in  N.  Mex,,  Cid,,  MS.,  14-16.  It  was  in  reply 
to  a  request  from  P.  Lopez. 

^  I^vis'  list.  '  Knignt  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  |(ov.  and  oapt.  gen.  of  N. 
Mex.'  1683.  Estrada  may  have  ruled  for  a  short  tune  ad  int,  or  may  have 
been  appointed  and  never  have  come.  I  am  not  certain  that  Otermin  ruled 
after  '82. 

'BEscalante,  Carta,  115,  121,  says  that  Cruzat  succeeded  in  Aug.  '83.  In 
the  col.  of  M.  Pinart  is  an  original  order  signed  by  Gov.  C.  on  Kov.  29th, 
giving  instructions  for  an  entrada  about  to  be  undertaken  among  the  Juma- 
nas and  adjoining  nations.  Davis'  earliest  date  is  '84.  Vigil,  m  SimpaotCa 
Jour.,  108,  iells  us  that  Gsfbaceo  de  Cruzat  y  G<$ngora  sucoMded  Otermin  in 
'SI,  retook  Sta  Fe  the  next  year,  extended  his  conouest  till  '83»  and  then  re- 
turned  to  Sta  F^  !  The  troubles  with  the  gov.  of  N.  Visoaya  are  indicated 
by  an  original  order  of  the  viceroy  on  Nor.  28,  ^85,  that  Cnusat  be  restored 
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and  writer,  nephei^   and  eulogist  of  Don  Domingo, 
tells  us  that  ho  ruled  con  aplausOt  chastised  the  apos- 
tates, routed   a  combiaation  of  ten   nations,  reduced 
some  of  them  to  pueblo  Ufe,  made  fifteen  campaigns, 
ruled  more  as  a  father  than  as  a  governor,  and  in  his 
final  residencia  w^as  pronounced  a  "  bueno,  recto,  y  limpio 
juez,"  and  thanked   in  the  king's  name;^  and  indeed, 
much  of  this  praise  seems  to  have  been  well  deserved. 
In  September  1683  the  king  approved  all  that  had 
been  done  by  tbe  viceroy,  including  the  establishment 
of  &  presidio  of   50  men  at  El  Paso ;  and  he  ordered 
that  every  effort  sbould  be  made,  with  the  slightest 
possible  expense,   to  regain  the   lost  province.       In 
August  1684  a  force  of  50  Spaniards  and  100  Indians 
^as  sent  s^inst  a  rancheria  of  apostate  and  gentile 
Apaches  to  kill  the  men  and  capture  the  women  and 
duldren,*^     In  September  1685  the  governor  issued 
strict  orders  for  the  arrest  and  return  of  all  fugitives. 
It  was  perhaps  in  connection  with  this  order  that  the 
troubles  with  Governor  Jos^  de  Neiva  of  Nueva  Viz- 
caja  occurred ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  same 
month  the  maestre  de  campo,  Juan  Dominguez  de 
Mendoza — ^before  involved,  as  will  be  remembered,  in 
serious  charges — ^ran  awav  from  El  Paso  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  to  Mexico,  accompanied  by  several 
other  officers."     Alonso  Garcia  succeeded  Dominguez 
as  maestre  de  campo  and  lieutenant-governor. 

md  raamtuned  in  his  office,  irith  aU  its  titles  as  held  bv  his  |>redece88or; 
vhile  the  gov.  of  K.  Vizcaya  moat  keep  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  govt 
aad  not  interfere  with  the  gov.  of  N.  Mex.   Doc.,  in  Pinari  CoL 

^Mamge,  HinL  Pimeria,  228.  Jironza  had  been  sent  by  Carlos  II.  from 
Gidiz  in  ^  as  visitador  of  the  Leaward  Isles,  with  a  force  of  60  men,  rank  of 
iabatry  capt^,  and  instmc  to  the  viceroy  to  give  him  an  office  in  reward  for 
hia  serrioes  in  the  wars  against  Portugal.  He  was  made  alcalde  mayor  of 
Mestitba,  and  soon  promoted  to  be  gov.  of  N.  Mei. 

^N.  Hex.,  Ciduhs,  MS,,  11-U.  Orders  of  Sept  4th.  There  had  been  a 
janta  in  Mex.  on  July  28,  '82,  and  the  viceroy  had  reported  to  kins  on  Dec.  22d. 

**  Aag.  16th.  Arch.  8ta  Fi,  MS.  Sarct.  Mayor  Roqua  de  Madrid  was  in 
eon.  Other  c&oen  named  are  Lnis  Granulo,  Diego  Copoc,  Ign.  Vaca,  Felipe 
Bsaero^  Selxwtian  Oonxales;  H.  Dominguez,  Alonso  Garcia,  and  Fran,  de 
Auja    V^AtolMdKm.  de  G-nevara  is  named  as  sec.  in  *84-7,  at  dif.  times. 

^Artk,  8ia  Fi,  MS.  Th^  proceso  shows  many  charges  against  Domingues, 
^  ■«  ntalt  Tbe  otben  were  Sargt.  Mayor  Juan  Lucero  de  Oodoy,  Regidor 
^e  dj  MirqnlM,  BmltaMS^  JDomingnei,  Juan  de  Anaya^  and  the  govt  sec, 
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In  1686,  ander  circumstances  that  are  not  explained, 
but  on  which  the  despatches  carried  by  Dominguez  and 
his  companions  to  Mexico  would  probably  throw  much 
light,  Cruzat  was  succeeded  by  Don  Pedro  Reneros 
de  Posada,  who  ruled  till  1689."  Of  his  rule  noth- 
ing appears  except  that  he  seems  to  have  made  an  en- 
trada  to  the  towns  of  the  Queres,  and  that  according 
to  Mange  there  were  complaints  of  his  ineflSciency, 
resulting  in  the  reappointment  of  Jironza  de  Cruzat.'* 
The  latter  in  1688  or  1689  renewed  the  entrada  and 
fought  the  Queres,  with  other  tribes  fortified  at  Cia, 
killing  600  of  the  apostates  and  capturing  over  70, 
who,  except  a  few  old  men  who  were  shot  in  the 
plaza,  were  with  the  king's  license  sold  into  slavery 
for  10  years,  many  of  the  natives  having  been  burned 
to  death  in  their  dwellings  rather  than  submit  to  cap- 
ture.**    Next  year,  or  in  1690,  the  governor  had  his 

Alfonso  Rael  de  Affailar.  As  the  latter  was  again  sec.  in  *94,  it  seems  chat 
the  consequences  m  the  desertion  were  not  very  serious.  The  deserters  are 
said  to  have  carried  despatches  from  the  padres,  which  mav  indicate  a  con- 
troversy between  them  and  the  gov.  Davis,  337,  found  a  doc.  showing  the 
presence  of  Gov.  C.  at  S.  Ant.  Sinoln  (Senectf)  on  Nov.  26,  '85. 

"■In  Arch,  8ta F6,  MS.,  is  an  order  signed  by  Reneros  on  Sept.  17,  '86; 
also  in  the  Pinari  CoL  a  doc.  showing  Cruzat  to  be  gov.  in  '86.  Escalante, 
Varia,  11%  savs  that  R.  succeeded  in  '88.  Davis  does  not  indnde  R.  in  his 
liat  of  gov.,  though  he  names  him  as  having  come  to  K.  Mex.  with  Cruzat. 
There  ia  another  order  signed  by  him  on  Feb.  11,  '87,  in  the  Arch.  Sta  FL 

^  Mange,  HisL  Pirn,,  228.  On  Oct.  8,  '87,  a  town  of  the  Queres  (perhaps 
Cia)  was  attacked  and  fire  set  to  the  huts,  many  perishing  in  the  flames;  10 
were  captured  and  sentenced  to  10  years  in  the  mines  of  K.  Viz.  Arch.  Sta 
Fit  MS.  Escalante,  Carta,  123,  says  R's  entrada  was  to  Cia  in  '88,  nothing 
being  accomplished  except  the  taking  of  a  few  horses  and  cattle.  R.  *s  expecL 
to  Sta  Ana  and  Cia  is  also  noted  in  SigHewta.,  Mercurio  VolanU,  MS.,  5d5.  In 
1695  Reneros  was  alguacil  mayor  of  the  inquisition  in  Mex.  Ardu  Sta  F4, 
MS. 

*^  Davis  and  others  give  the  date  as  '88,  as  do  apparently  certain  doc.  in 
the  Arch,  Sta  F6,  Mange,  who  says  that  90  cai>tives  were  formed  into  a  new 
pueblo,  gives  no  date.  Escalante  says  it  was  in  Sept.  '89.  Sigttenza,  Mer- 
curio, Ms.,  595-6,  says  the  battle  was  on  Aug.  29,  '89.  The  viceroy  reported 
the  entrada  to  the  kins  Feb.  9,  '90,  and  the  king's  o6dulas  of  Julv  16  and 
21,  "91,  expressed  thanks,  etc.,  also  permitting  the  enslavement  of  the  70 
captives,  but  not  their  children  or  any  Ind.  under  14  years  of  sge;  also  other 
matters,  as  in  my  text.  N,  Mex,,  C^ula$,  MS.,  23-8. 

In  the  U.  8,  Land  OJf,  Hept,  '56,  p.  307-26,  is  printed  a  series  of  doc.  from 
the  arch.,  with  tnmslations,  which  are  regarded  as  the  original  titles  to  the 
pueblo  lands  of  several  pueblos,  the  others  having  lost  their  papers.  The 
papers  are  dated  Sept.  20-5,  '89.  Each  one  consists  of  the  formal  statement 
under  oath  of  Bartolome  Ojeda,  one  of  the  Ind.  captured  at  Cia,  and  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  fight,  to  the  effect  that  the  natives  of  Jemes — 
also  S.  Juan,  Picuries,  S.  Felipe,  recoi,  Cochitf,  and  Sto  Domingo— were  so  ter- 
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preparations  made  for  another  effort  in  the  north ;  but 
a  levoit  of  the  Sumas  demanded  his  attention. 

In  1689  Toribio  de  Huerta,  claiming  to  have  been 
one  of  the  original  conquerors  of  New  Mexico,  applied 
to  the  king  for  authority  to  undertake  the  reconquest, 
with  the  title  of  marques,  and  other  emoluments  as 
Qsaally  demanded  for  such  service.  Of  course,  his 
chief  aim  was  tbe  saving  of  apostate  souls;  but  he 
also  reminded  tbe  monarch  that  between  Zufii  and 
Moaoi  was  the  Sierra  Azul,  a  region  immensely  rich 
]D  silver,  and  made  all  the  more  desirable  by  the  well- 
known  existence  of  a  quicksilver  mine  near  at  hand. 
This  picture  seems  to  have  struck  the  fancy  of  the 
king  and  his  counsellors,  for  he  instructed  the  viceroy 
to  give  the  subject  particular  attention,  investigating 
the  feasibility  of  tbe  scheme,  and  Don  Toribio's  means 
for  accomplishing  it.  As  we  hear  no  more  of  the  mat- 
ter, we  may  suspect  that  the  empresario  could  not 
support  all  his  allegations  about  northern  wealth.^ 

lifted  lij  the  erenk  of  '  Xamt  year, '  that  u,  the  defeat  at  Cia^  that  they  would  not 
revolt  again  or  refuse  to  render  alleffiance;  whereupon  the  gov.  proceeds  to 
unga  the  pueblo  boandariesy  aeaeraSy  4  sq.  L,  with  the  church  in  the  centre, 
Iwt  sometimes  by  fixed  Uknamarks.  In  the  case  of  Acoma  and  Laguna, 
Ojeda*s  testimony  is  as  to  the  bounds  of  the  pueblos,  and  the  reasons  why 
Acoma  has  moved  to  tbe  peflol  (from  which  it  had  been  removed  in  1599), 
nd  why  lagnna  bad  moved  near  to  Acoma.  It  also  is  implied  that  the  gov. 
had  in  his  entrada  visited,  other  pueblos  besides  Cia.  I  confess  that  these  uoc. 
an  TQiy  mysterious  to  me ;  and  1  cannot  ima^ne  why  the  gov.  on  suuh  an  occa- 
■tn  at  EL  Paso,  on  the  testimony  of  a  captive  that  the  rebels  were  disposed 
tosabmit,  should  have  troubled  himself  to  fix  the  town  limits. 

Davis,  336,  found  in  the  archives  the  foundation  for  a  very  unintelligible 
■tory,  to  the  effect  that  Crazat  was  accompanied  by  Reneros  and  Juan  de 
Oftate-  '0.  took  with  him  70  Frandscan  fnars,  amon^  whom  was  one  Mar- 
cos de  Kiza  (!),  a  native  of  the  province.  The  latter  said  he  had  made  a  visit 
to  Zafti,  called  the  biifiGalo  prov.,  during  the  rei^  of  Philip  II.  At  the  first 
sniTil  of  himself  and  people  in  N.  Mex.  the  rnhab.  were  much  surprised, 
boag  astonished  at  seeing  irhite  men,  and  at  first  believed  them  to  be  gods, 
^od.  reported  them  as  auch.  After  the  surprise  had  worn  off,  a  cruel  war 
^^^  mi,  the  gov.  and  most  of  the  priests  being  killed,  a  few  only  escaping 
to  the  poeblo  of  £1  Paso.  Amon^  those  who  escaped  was  a  Fran,  friar,  who 
v«ot  to  Mex.  and  carried  ^with  him  an  image  of  our  lady  of  Macana,  which 
VM  pKserved  for  a  lon^  time  in  the  convent  of  that  city.'  On  this  image  of 
Kia&^i  de  la  Ma^Hnm.  w^e  have  a  MS.  in  Papeles  de  Jenuitas,  no.  10,  written 
■»  1754^  which  tells  na  that  in  the  sreat  N.  Mex.  revolt  of  '83  ('80)  a  chief 
'^iied  his  macana  and  cut  off  the  head  of  an  image  of  Our  Lady.  Blood 
**»«!  fium  tbe  wound;  the  devil  (I)  hanged  the  impious  wretch  to  a  tree; 
W  tbe  ifflam  was  venewted  in  Mex.  for  many  years. 
"^.-22,c2ijMa?l6--23.     Order  of  Sept.  13, '89. 
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Before  the  kin^  heard  of  Cruzat's  zeal  and  succesSi 
he  had  appointed  as  his  successor  Diego  de  Vai^as 
Zapata  Lujan  Ponce  de  Leon.  In  later  orders  of 
July  1691,  he  instructed  the  viceroy  that  if  Vargas 
had  not  taken  possession  of  the  office,  or  if  he  was  not 
ruling  successfully,  he  was  to  be  given  another  good 
place  and  Cruzat  retained  as  governor;  but  Vargas 
had  begun  to  rule  early  in  1691,  and  Cruzat  was  a  few 
years  later  made  governor  of  Sonora.*'  In  the  orders 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  king  consented  to  raise 
the  pay  of  the  presidio  soldiers  from  315  to  450  pesos 

T  year,  declined  to  sanction  the  abandonment  of  the 
11  Paso  garrison,  and  suggested  that  Cia  might  be  a 
better  site  than  Santa  F^  for  the  proposed  restoration 
of  the  Spanish  villa. 

'"N,  Mex,,  C^tOas,  MS.,  23-8;  Mange,  BisL  Phn.,  228-9. 
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Records  of  the  reconquest,  with  its  various  entradas 
and  complications  down  to  the  end  of  the  century,  are 
comparatively  complete  and  satisfactory,  containing 
naturally  a  large  mass  of  petty  though  not  uninter- 
esting detail  that  cannot  be  compressed  within  the 
limits  of  a  chapter/     The  new  governor  and  captain- 


^The  printed  Ardkhfo  de  N,  Mex*  (lee  biblios.  note  on  P*  20  of  this  vol.) 
is  tike  niost  complete  authority;  but  of  the  MS.  Arehivo  de  Sta  Fi,  from  which 
the  (ormer  was  drawn  in  the  last  century,  large  fragments  still  exist  and 
WTe  been  cansalted  by  me.  They  were  uso  consultM,  when  probably  less 
imperfect  than  now,  but  with  too  little  care  in  some  matters,  by  Davis,  Svam, 
Gmq^  336  et  seq.,  whose  record  ends  practically  with  "OO,  and  who  has  been 
{flfloved  more  or  leas  cloeely  by  Prince  and  other  late  writers.  Another 
ezoeDait  and  contemponkry  version,  founded  of  course  on  the  same  doc., 
cr  Vtfgu'  reports  to  Mexico,  is  Siguema  y  Odngora,  Merturio  VolarUet  con  la 
^  ^  reaiperadon  de  las  pravindtu  del  Nuevo  Mexico,  conaegmda  par  Don  Diego 
de  Varffot,  etc.,  written  by  order  of  the  viceroy  Conde  de  Galve,  and  printed 
at  Modco  1693.  It  contains  a  brief  summary,  of  no  special  value,  of  the 
^acaverj,  conquest^  and   revolt  of  N.  Mex.     I  have  not  seen  the  original 

Innti  hot  have  a  MS-  copy  in  H.  Mex,,  Doc,  Hiei.,  681-661.  Escalante,  in 
ii  Carlo,  123-4^  brings  tbe  record,  with  few  details,  down  to  the  end  of  Sept. 
1692.  Sigtteiua^  Carta  al  AlndranU,  MS.,  6-7,  mentions  the  subject.  As  to 
nJMelkufflm  i^feienoea  on  the  reconquest^  except  such  as  I  may  have  occa- 

(IW) 
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general  had  been  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
regaining  of  New  Mexico ;  but  on  account  of  troubles 
with  the  Sumas  and  other  tribes  nearer  El  Paso,  over 
a  year  passed  away  before  Vargas  could  give  his 
attention  to  the  far  north.  Then  so  great  was  his 
impatience  that  he  did  not  await  the  arrival  of  a 
reenforcement  of  fifty  men  from  Parral  assigned  to 
this  campaign  by  the  viceroy,  but  leaving  a  note,  in 
which  he  informed  the  conde  de  GWve  that  he  pre- 
ferred ''antes  incurrir  en  la  nota  de  osado  que  en  la 
de  receloso/'  he  set  out  from  El  Paso  on  August  2 1 , 
1692,  with  a  force  of  60  soldiers  and  100  Indiaa 
auxiliaries,  accompanied  also  by  padres  Francisco  Cor- 
vera,  Miguel  Muniz,  and  Cristobal  Alonso  Barroso.* 
The  march  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  was 
uneventful;  all  the  pueblos  up  to  Sandia,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  destroyed  years  before ;  and  no  Indians 
were  seen.  On  the  9th  of  September  the  baggage 
was  left  at  the  Hacienda  de  Mejfa  ,with  a  small  guard 
under  Captain  Rafael  Tellez;  Santo  Domingo  and 
Cochitf  were  found  entirely  abandoned;  and  at  dawn 
on  the  13th  Don  Diego's  little  army  appeared  before 
Santa  F^,  surrounding  the  town  and  cutting  off  both 
the  water  supply  and  all  communication  with  the  out- 
side. Here  the  Tanos  of  Galisteo  were  strongly 
fortified,  but  were  apparently  taken  by  surprise.  At 
first  they  were  defiant,  and  declared  they  would  per- 
ish rather  than  yield  to  the  invaders,  or  rather,  that 
they  would  kill  all  the  Spaniards,  with  anv  cow- 
ardly natives  who  might  join  their  country  s  foes. 
But  Vargas  and  the  friars,  while  preparing  "like 
brave  men  and  zealous  Christians  for  battle,"  also  re- 
newed their  offers  of  pardon  for  past  offences  and  their 
entreaties  for  peaceful  submission ;  and  before  night 

feion  to  cite  on  special  topics  in  the  following  pases,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
say  more  than  tnat  many  of  the  works  cited  in  the  preceding  <^pter  on  tho 
revolt  contain  also  brief  mention  of  succeeding  events  to  17&. 

*  Vargas  in  a  letter  says  he  started  Aug.  21st,  his  force  at  Sta  Fe  being 
40  Span,  and  50  Ind. ;  while  Sigttenza  notes  that  14  Span,  and  50  Ind.  were 
left  with  the  baggage  at  Mejia.  Davis  says  the  force  was  200  Span,  a&d 
less  than  100  Ind. 
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the  natives  yielded  without  a  blow.  Next  day  they 
were  properly  lectured  and  formally  absolved  from 
their  apostasy ;  children  were  presented  for  baptism; 
and  thus  Santa  F6  became  once  more  a  loyal  Spanish 

TiUa.* 

Don  Luis  Tupatii,  the  most  powerful  of  the  rebel 
chieftains  since   the  death  of  Pope  and  Catiti,  pres- 
ently made  his  appearance  on  horseback,  clad  in  Span- 
ish costume,  to  tender  his  allegiance  and  that  of  the 
Tehuas.       He    said  the   Pecos,  Queres,  Jemes,  and 
Taos  had  refused  to  recognize  his  authority  and  might 
resist  the  Spaniards ;  but  he  offered  to  accompany  the 
governor  on  his  tour,  and  aid  him  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.      The    fifty  soldiers  from  Parral  arrived  on 
the  21st,  and  joined  Vargas  at  Galisteo.     Pecos  was 
abandoned  hy  the  inhabitants,  who  in  five  days  could 
not  be  induced  to  return,  though  a  few  were  captured, 
and  released    bearing   offers  of   peace   and  pardon. 
Ketoming  to  Santa  F^,  Vargas  started  for  the  north 
on  the  29th,  visiting  all  the  pueblos  in  that  direction.^ 
The  people  took  their  dose  of  absolution  with  a  good 
grace.     Those  of  Taos  ran  away  at  first,  but  were 
soon  induced  by  Tupatti  to  return;   and  they  soon 
revealed  a  plot  of  the  hostile  nations  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  from  an  ambush ;  but  also  joined  the  gov- 
ernor's force  in  considerable  numbers,  as  did  those  of 
other  pueblos,  to  act  as  warriors  or  messengers  of 
peace,  as  occasion  might  demand.     Returning  to  Santa 
F6  on  October  15th,  Vargas  wrote  next  day  a  report 
to  the  viceroy,  announcing  that  he  had  '*  conquered 
for  the  human  and  divine  majesties "  all  the  pueblos 
for  36  leagues,  baptizing  nearly  1,000  children  born 

'Hmtb  is  no  fonndatioiL  whatever  for  the  bloody  battle  Ustinff  all  day, 
or  the  aDied  rebels  gathering  for  the  defence  of  Sta  Fe,  aa  nanated  by  Davis 
and  Pkmoe.    There  waa  no  blood  ahed  daring  all  this  campaign  of  1692. 

*&  CrMbal,  S.  Ijl^saro,  Teanque,  Kamb^,  Cayammique  (?),  Jacona, 
^jnaque^  &  Bdefonao,  Sta  Clara,  S.  Jnan,  Picorfea,  and  Taoa  are  named. 
A  fncnuot  of  the  origvoal  MS.,  Vargas,  Beconquisia  de  N.  Mex.,  118-34,  in 
^  Ank  Sta  FL  recordB  thia  northern  tour,  and  on  following  pages  later 
^cJepmeDte  are  xooordad.  As  a  rule  I  ahall  not  refer  to  these  original  frag- 
ni^lm,  ^y  ffffgitain-  something  not  in  the  printed  veraion. 
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in  rebellion.  To  hold  the  province  for  the  king  he 
must  have  100  soldiers  and  50  families;  and  he  reconi- 
mended  the  sending  of  convict  mechanics  from  Mexi- 
can jails  to  serve  as  teachers  and  search  for  metals  ^ 

!Next  Pecos  submitted  on  the  17th;  but  Gralisteo 
and  San  Mdrcos  were  found  deserted.  The  people  of 
Cochitly  San  Felipe,  and  San  M^rcos^  were  found 
tc^ether,  and  persuaded  on  the  20th  to  reoccupv  their 
pueblos.  Those  of  Cia  and  Santa  Ana  had  built  a 
new  pueblo  on  the  Cerro  Colorado  four  leagues  from 
the  old  Cia;  and  those  of  Jemes  and  Santo  l)omingo, 
with  a  few  Apaches,  were  in  another  three  leagues 
from  the  old  Jemes.  All  submitted  after  some  slight 
hostile  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Jemes. 
Cold  weather  and  snow  had  now  become  troublesome ; 
and  on  the  27th,  from  the  Hacienda  de  Mejfa,  Vargas 
despatched  for  El  Paso  his  artillery,  disabled  horses, 
IncUan  auxiliaries,  ten  settlers,  and  a  party  of  rescued 
captives/  with  an  escort  of  soldiera  A  junta  voted 
to  postpone  the  completion  of  the  campaign  to  another 
year,  but  the  leader  refused  his  assent. 

Marching  on  the  80th  the  army  of  89  men  reached 
Acoma  on  November  3d.*  The  people  were  ready 
for  defence,  slow  to  believe  they  would  be  pardoned, 

^Vargas'  letter  of  Oct.  16,  1892,  in  Areh.  N.  Jfeae.,  129;  also  in  Arch.  8ta 
J^  The  gov.  is  about  to  start  to  conquer  the  remaining  pueblos  and  to 
look  after  the  quicksilver  mine.  The  mesbenger  bearing  the  letter  reached 
Mex.  Nov.  21  st,  and  next  day  there  was  a  great  celebration  of  the  victory, 
the  cathedral  being  illuminated  by  the  viceroy's  order.  Bobtea^  Diario^  117; 
Zcmiaeou,  Hiti,  Mej,,  v.  468;  StgOama,  Mens,  VoL,  MS.,  631.  Davis  aays 
that  500  families  vere  demanded. 

*S.  Marcos  was  3  1.  from  Qalisteo. 

^Aco.  to  Arek.  K.  Mex.,  132,  there  were  43  of  these  captives.  In  the 
Arch.  8ia  Fi  it  is  stated  that  they  numbered  17  males  and  40  females.  Si- 
gttenza  gives  the  number  as  66  at  this  time,  but  in  all  77.  They  were  per- 
sons—mostly half-breed  or  Ind.  servants,  and  including  no  Span,  except  a 
few  women,  with  the  children  they  had  borne  in  captivity — that  had  been 
held  by  the  rebeU  since  1680.  Davis  gives  a  list  of  some  of  the  women  and 
children,  28  in  all,  whom  he  calls  prisoners,  but  cannot  understand  for  what 
offence. 

*  Route  from  Hac  de  Mejla:  Isleta  6 1.;  Rio  Pueroo  (perhaps  the  earliest 
mention  of  this  name  in  Artk,  Sta  Fi,  MS.);  the  Laguna  and  Arroyo  de  S. 
Felipe  are  named  between  ^e  Pnerco  and  £1  Poko)  7  L  ;  El  Pozo  11  L ;  Acoma 
1  1. ;  R.  Nacimiento  or  Gubero  5  1. ;  Ojo  del  Nacimiento  3  L ;  £1  Monro  14  L ; 
Ojito  de  Zufti  6  1.;  Mesa  de  Galisteo  4  L  (Zoili)..  SigUenza  calls  the  diff 
C^uima. 
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and  fearful  of  being  killed  for  past  offences;  they 
wished  Vargas  to  pass  on  to  Zuni,  and  give  them  time 
for  deliberation ;  but  finally  they  yielded  to  persuasion, 
aud  the  govemory  padres,  and  fifteen  men  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  penol  summit,  where  the  ceremonies 
of  submission  were  performed,  and  87  children  bap- 
tized on  the  4th.  At  Zuili  the  inhabitants  were 
found  to  have  left  their  old  pueblo  and  built  a  new 
one  on  a  lofty  mesa.^  Here  the  Apaches  made  a 
dash,  and  drove  off  a  band  of  the  Spaniards'  cattle; 
but  Zudi  was  restored  to  loyalty  and  faith  on  the 
nth,  about  300  children  being  baptized.  Here  the 
Bftcred  vessels  and  all  the  property  of  the  martyr  mis- 
sionaries had  been  carefully  preserved,  and  in  one 
room  were  found  candles  burning  on  a  kind  of  altar, 
this  being  the  only  pueblo  that  for  the  past  twelve 
years  had  shown  the  slightest  respect  for  Christianity. 
Finally,  having  left  a  guard  at  Zuiii,  Vargas  went 
on  to  the  Moqui  towns,  arriving  at  Aguatuvi  on  the 
igth"*  The  Moquis,  having  been  advised  by  the 
Navajos  not  to  trust  the  Spaniards,  came  out  in  hos- 
tile attitude  700  or  800  strong,  but  the  chief  Miguel 
was  well  disposed,  his  people  required  but  little  per- 
suasion,  and  the  invaders  were  ceremoniously  wel- 
comed on  the  20th.  Miguel  said  the  other  pueblos 
were  hostile,  yet  they  all  submitted  without  resistance 
except  Oraibe,  which  was  not  visited.  These  people 
had  a  kind  of  metallic  substance,  which  was  said  to 
come  from  a  Cerro  Colorado  across  the  great  river. 
The  indications  seemed  to  point  to  a  quicksilver  mine, 
and  specimens  were  brought  away  for  the  viceroy. 


*  Thu  may  throw  some  doubt  on  the  antiquity  of  the  roins 
ZaftL    On  the  Morro,  or  Inscription  Rock,  is  inscribed:  '  Hen 


known  as  Old 
Here  was  Gen.  D. 
IHefO)  de  Vargas,  who  conquerefjT  for  our  Holy  Faith  and  for  the  royal  crown 
in  >iev  Mexico  at  his  own  cost  in  the  year  ] 692.  *  Copied  in  Simpaons  Jour., 
pL  71;  bat  S-'s  translation  is  inaccurate,  and  that  ot  Bomenech,  Deserts,  i 
416,  U  still  more  bo. 

^  Route:  Znfii,  Flia  Hinin,  to  a  waterless  monte,  6 1.,  15th;  Aguage  del  £n- 
tretenimiento,  6  L,  16th;  Chnpaderos,  9  L,  17th;  Magdalena  (only  in  M8.), 
ISth;  a  Bernanlo  de  Aguaturi,  10  1.,  19th;  S.  Bernardino  Gualpi,  22d;  S. 
B<>«o.  de  MosBaqiiavi  (or  Moxionan),  22d;  S.  Bemab^  Jongopavi  (or  Xom- 
■iptn),23d. 
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The  horses  were  in  bad  coDdition,  some  alarming  re- 
ports of  Apache  raids  came  from  Captain  Tellez,  and 
Vargas  returned  to  Zufii,  whence  the  whole  arnij 
soon  started  for  the  east  and  south/^  On  the  way 
there  occurred  two  attacks  by  Apaches,  who  wounded 
a  soldier  and  secured  some  horses;  but  one  of  the  gen- 
tiles was  caught,  exhorted,  baptized,  and  shot;  Var- 
gas reached  El  Paso  on  December  20th;  and  Captain 
Roque  de  Madrid  two  days  later  with  the  rear-guard 
of  the  army.  Thus  ended  Vargas'  first  entrada,  in 
which,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood  except  in 
conflicts  with  Apaches,  he  had  received  the  nominal 
submission  of  all  the  rebel  pueblos,  while  the  friars 
had  baptized  2,214  children. ^^ 

New  Mexican  submission  was  as  yet  but  a  formality, 
as  no  Spaniards  had  remained  in  the  north.  On 
receipt  of  Vargas'  letter  of  October  1692,  the  viceroy 
and  his  advisers  decided  to  supply  the  soldiers  and 
families  asked  for;"  but  a  little  time  was  required  to 
fit  out  the  colony,  and  the  governor,  as  before,  started 
before  the  reenforcement  came.  With  about  100 
soldiers,  having  collected  all  the  volunteer  settlers  and 
families  he  could  at  El  Paso  and  in  Nueva  Vizcaya — 
70  families  with  over  800  persons  in  all — ^he  set  out  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1693,^*  accompanied  by  seventeen 

^^  The  deserted  paeblo  of  Alona  was  left  on  Nov.  29th.  The  route  from 
the  Morro  to  Socorro  seems  to  have  been  a  new  and  direct  one  to  the  a. 
of  Acoma.  The  itinerary  is  siven.  On  the  Sierra  de  Maffdalena  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  pueblo  were  found.  The  sierras  of  Sandfa,  Ssuinas,  and  Ladronea 
are  named  as  seen.  Ihe  whole  distance  was  156  1.  This  ends  the  2d  cua- 
demo  of  Varras  in  the  Ardi,  N.  Mex.,  137.  Of  the  ori^nal  in  the  Arch,  Sl:z 
F€  there  is  f^.  1 18-238  of  the  Hecojupwtta  de  Varyast  with  some  gaps. 

^^ Simpson,  Jour.,  22,  gives  a  tradition  of  the  Jemes  about  a  fi^t  with  the 
Span.,  an  apparition  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  and  a  dispersion  of  the  tribe. 
I*'rejes,  Hist.  Breve,  146,  and  Pino,  Expos.,  5,  Noticias,  2,  6,  relate  that  S. 
Juan  and  Pecos  remained  faithful  and  ffreatly  aided  Varffas.  This  idea  re- 
appears in  various  forms  and  places,  but  nas  apparentlv  no  foundation  in  fact. 
On  Dec.  27th  Gov.  V.  formally  delivered  to  the  president  of  the  missionaries 
the  Christian  relics  found  at  Zufli.  Arch.  Sta  Fe,  MS.  P.  Joaquin  de  Hlno- 
josa  was  now  vice-custodio. 

^^  Letter  of  viceroy  to  Gov.  V.  Sept.  4,  1693,  stating  that  he  had  obtained 
66}  families,  aggregatins  235  persons,  whom  well  supplied  for  the  journey,  he 
had  sent  to  EI  Taso.  Ong.  MS.  of  the  PinaH  Col. 

^*  Sept.  20th  V.  issues  a  bando,  making  known  the  viceroy  s  order  that 
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friars  uuder  Padre  Salvador  de  San  Antonio  as  cus- 
todio.  Preparations  being  inadequate,  progress  was 
dow,  and  30  persons  died  on  the  way  from  hunger 
and  exposure.  The  start  was  in  three  divisiona 
Lieutenant-general  Liuis  Granillo  was  second  in  com- 
mand, and  Captain  Juan  Faez  Hurtado  had  special 
charge  of  the  colonists.^*  From  the  deserted  hacienda 
of  Lopez,  near  Socorro,  Vargas  had  to  press  on  in  ad- 
vaDce  with  his  soldiers,  leaving  the  colonists  to  strug- 
gle forward  as  best  they  could.  Details  of  the  march 
present  little  of  interest."  At  the  pueblos  the  Span- 
iards were  received  without  opposition,  but  with  more 
or  less  coolness.  Some  leading  men  said  the  people 
were  afraid  of  being  killed,  founding  their  fears  on  a 
pretended  statement  of  an  interpreter  during  the  pre- 
ceding visit.  There  were  signs  of  trouble,"  but  the 
army  was  joined  by  the  lagging  immigrants,  and  on 
December  16th,  under  Onate's  original  banner,  made 
a  triumphal  entry  into  Santa  F^. 

The  Tanos  inhabitants  of  the  villa  were  polite  but 
not  enthusiastic ;  and  the  army  encamped  outside  to 
avoid  a  rupture.  San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  and  Cia 
were  reported  friendlv,  but  the  rest  only  awaited  an 
opportunity  for  hostility — except  Pecos,  which  kept 
its  promise  of  the  year  before,  revealed  the  plans  of 
the  malecontents,  and  even  oflTered  aid.     Vargas  sent 

the  100  soldiers  recruited  by  V.  for  the  Sta  F6  presidio,  and  all  the  original 
Teeinoa  of  Sta  F^  now  at  £1  Paso,  should  go  to  the  north.  Air/u  SUi  Fi,  M8. 
la  tiie  la^er proceedings  against  V.  in  1698  in  the  same  Ardu^  it  appears  that  he 
enlisted  the  men  without  expense  to  the  treasury,  by  advancing  ^]  50  to  each, 
to  be  deducted  from  his  later  pay.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  obtained  at  Zaca- 
tecaa*  Sombrcrete,  and  Fresnillo  about  27  families  of  '  viudas  viejas,  negras, 
coyotas,  y  lobas.'  Ace.  to  the  Arrh.  N,  Jiex.,  13,  Davis,  373-85,  makes  the 
start  on  OcL  1 1th,  and  the  force  1,300. 

''Other  prominent  officers  were  captains  Roque  de  Madrid,  Jos^  Arias, 
Antonio  Jorge,  Lizaro  de  Misquia,  Rafael  Tellez  Jiron,  Juan  de  Dios  Lucero 
de  (todoy,  Fernando  Duran  y  ('havez,  Adj.*geu.  Diego  Varela,  Adj.  F'ran.  de 
Anaya  AlmajEan,  sergt.  and  sec.  Juan  Ruiz.  Alfonso  Rael  de  A^ilar  and 
Antonio  Valverde  figure  as  civil  and  mil.  sec.  in  1693. 

^The  aathority  is  the  3d  and  following  cuademos  of  Vargas  in  the  Arrk. 
y.  Mex.;  also  fragments  of  each  cuademo  and  a  few  detached  doc.  in  the 
ArfJi.  Sta  /V,  MS.,  the  latter  followed  as  before,  sometimes  closely  and  ac- 
c«i-»tely,  sometimes  careleasl}',  by  Davis. 

^' There  was  also  Bome  discontent  in  the  ranks.  A  corporal  and  several 
^f^^i^en  deserted  and  started  for  £1  Paso  on  Dec.  3d.  Arch,  Sia  FS,  MS. 
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out  many  parties  to  reconnoitre,  but  the  Indians, 
though  not  very  liberal  with  their  com,  professed 
friendship,  and  in  turn  sent  their  chiefs  to  Santa  Fd 
During  their  visit,  Captain  Arias  of  the  rear-guard 
arriving,  the  governor  announced  the  receipt  of  news 
that  200  soldiers  were  on  the  way  to  New  Mexico. 
This  made  a  good  impression,  and  a  quantity  of  food 
was  obtained.  But  the  Tanos  soon  began  to  show 
their  independence  by  declining  to  furnish  com  or  to 
bring  timber  with  which  to  repair  the  San  Miguel 
chapeL  They  offered,  however,  an  estufa — quite 
good  enough  they  said  for  divine  service  until  warm 
weather  should  come. 

Then  the  Picurfes  and  others  bethought  them  of  a 
device  to  scatter  the  Spanish  force,  becoming  much 
concerned  for  their  own  spiritual  welfare,  and  asking 
for  an  immediate  distribution  of  the  padres.  On 
December  18th,  Padre  San  Antonio  and  his  compan- 
ions presented  a  formal  protest  against  the  distribu- 
tion. While  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  faith, 
they  were  not  willing  to  go  rashly  and  needlessly  to 
sure  death."  The  governor  acceded  to  their  views. 
Another  petition  of  the  colonists,  through  their  cabildo, 
represented  that  they  were  suffering  from  cold  by 
reason  of  insufficient  shelter,  twenty-two  children 
having  died  within  a  few  days,  and  asked  that  the 
Tanos  be  persuaded  or  forced  to  vacate  the  casas  reales 
and  dwellings  of  the  villa  in  favor  of  the  rightful  own- 
ers.    Though  dreading  a  conflict,  the  governor  was 

^"Dec.  18th,  petition  of  the  frian  in  Arch.  N,  Mex.,  142-3.  It  ia  fol.  87 
of  the  original  MS. ;  but  only  fol.  37-79  of  this  cnademo  still  exist  in  the 
Arch.  Sta  t\  MS.  The  friars  who  siffned  were  as  follows:  Salv.  de  S.  Antonio, 
Juan  Zavaleta,  Francisco  Corvera  (the  name  seems  to  be  Cerv^era  in  MS.  rec- 
ords of  the  entrada  of  '92),  Juan  Alpuente,  Juan  Ant.  del  Corral,  Juan  Mafias 
de  Castro,  Antonio  Obreson,  Juan  Daza,  Buenaventura  Contreras,  Antonio 
Carbonel,  Jos^  Narvaez  Valverde,  Diego  Zeinoe  (sec. ),  Fran,  de  Jesus  Maria 
Casafies,  Gerdnimo  Prieto,  Antonio  Bahamonde,  Domingo  de  Jesus  Maria, 
and  Jos^  Diez.  The  last  5— with  3  others,  Miguel  Tncio  (or  Tirso),  Jos^ 
Qaroia^  and  Bias  Navarro,  who  perhaps  arrived  a  little  later — ^were  from  the 
college  of  Sta  Cruz  de  Queretaro  (the  rest  being  of  the  Prov.  del  Sto  Evan- 
gelio,  Mex.),  who  came  to  N.  Mex.  in  '93  and  departed  about  *96,  all  but  one, 
who  '  rubriod  con  su  sangre  la  fe  que  predicaba.  .fiSspmoM,  Citron,  ^  92,  282-4; 
ArridvUa,  Cron.  Serdf,,  176,  199-200. 
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obliged  to  call  a  junta  de  guerra,  which  decided  that 
the  Tanos  must  be  transferred  to  their  o]d  pueblo  of 
Galisteo.     The   natives  had  attributed  Spanish  for- 
bearance to  fear ;   speakers  in  their  juntas  had  urged 
war,  claiming  that  the  invaders  were  few  and  weak, 
their  governor  an  embugtero,  and  the  story  of  approach- 
ing reenforcements  a  lie.     The  order  to  quit  the  villa 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.     On  December  28th  the 
Tanos  closed  the  entrance  to  the  plaza  and  prepared 
for  defence.      Summoned  to  surrender,  they  demanded 
a  day  for  deliberation,  and  then,  with  shouts  of  insult, 
1       proclaimed  their  purpose  to  resist.     El  Demonio  they 
*       aaid  could  do  more  for  them  than  God  or  Maria ;  the 
Christians  would  be  defeated,  reduced  to  servitude, 
and  finally  killed.  « 

Don  Diego  caused  prayers  to  be  read  for  his  kneel- 
ing soldiers,  raised  the  virgin's  picture  on  the  battle 
flag,  and  then  the  army,  shouting  praises  to  the  Santo 
Sacramento,  rushed  in  two  divisions  upon  the  capital. 
This  was  on  the  29th,  and  the  conflict  lasted  all  day. 
Arrows,  stones,  and  boiling  water  rained  upon  the 
assailants  from  defensive  works  erected  by  the  Span- 
iards years  ago.     At  last  the  plaza  gate  was  burned 
and  the  new  estufa  captured;  but  Tehua  reenforce- 
ments appeared.     Twice  did  the  cavalry  charge  and 
scatter  this  new  foe,  but  night  had  come  and  Vargas 
could  do  no  more  than  prevent  the  interference  of  the 
enemy  from  abroad.     Next  morning  the  besieged  sur- 
rendered, their  losses  being  severe  and  their  wounded 
governor  having  hanged  himself     Seventy  surviving 
warriors — only  nine  having  been  killed  in  the  fight — 
including  Antonio  Bolsas,  their  leading  spirit,  were 
inmiediately  shot,  after  an  exhortation  to  penitence 
by  Father  Alpuente.     The  women  and  children,  400 
in  number,  were  distributed   as  'hostages,'  to  serve 
until  the  viceroy  should   decide  their   fate — that  is, 
they  were  made  slaves.**     This  ended  the  year  1693 
in  New  Mexico. 

''Hm  Tectm  aided  Uie  Spaniardfl,  haying  5  killed,  and  this  is  the  fovuida* 
Htm  o(  the  current  mmor  that  tbay  were  faithful  from  *80.    Davis  says  noth* 
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The  Spaniards  had  now  better  protection  from  the 
cold  and  from  the  foe  in  the  dwellings  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  villa ;  moreover,  they  had  acquired  slaves 
and  a  large  quantity  of  corn ;  yet  their  prospects  as 
colonists  were  gloomy,  as  their  occupation  was  limited 
to  Santa  F^;  all  beyond  was  hostile,  raids  on  the 
cattle  were  frequent,  arms  were  broken,  and  ammuni- 
tion was  scarce.  The  season  was  not  favorable  for 
offensive  operations  with  so  small  a  force.  Pecos, 
Cia,  Santa  Ana,  and  San  Felipe  remained  friendly, 
but  had  all  they  could  do  to  defend  themselves  against 
their  angry  neighbors.  Early  in  January  Juan  Ye, 
chief  of  the  Pecos,  applied  for  aid  against  the  rebels 
and  Apaches,  and  Captain  Madrid  was  sent  out  with 
thirty  men ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a  false  alarm  invented 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  Spanish  promises.  On  the  9th 
Vargas  marched  with  ninety  men  to  the  abandoned 
pueblos  of  Tesuque  and  Namb^,  and  thence  to  the 
mesa  of  San  Ildefonso,  where  the  Tehuas  of  these 
three  towns  and  of  Pujuaque,  Cuyamanque,  Santa 
Clara,  and  Jacona,  with  the  Tanos  of  San  Cristobal 
and  San  Ldzaro,  were  encamped  They  promised  to 
come  to  the  villa  and  make  peace,  but  this  was  only 
a  device  to  gain  time  for  a  junction  with  the  Jemes, 
Picuries,  Taos,  and  others. 

On  the  23d  there  came  the  viceroy's  letter,  already 
mentioned,  sent  from  Cerro  Grordo  by  Padre  Farfan, 
the  procurador,  who  asked  for  an  escort  under  which 
to  send  up  his  colony  of  seventy  families  from  El  Paso. 
Vargas  in  reply  explained  the  impossibility  of  sparing 
an  escort,  and  urged  Farfan  to  come  on  to  Santa  F^ 
with  the  party,  at  the  same  time  sending  for  ammuni- 
tion.** On  the  28th  he  marched  again  to  the  mesa 
with  offers  of  peace  and  pardon.    The  natives  professed 

ing  of  the  frian'  petition,  gives  the  date  of  aseaalt  as  Dec.  26th,  says  the  native 

fov.  was  hanged  by  the  Ind.,  and  puts  the  loss  at  160.     Arricivita,  Cron,, 
99-200,  ffives  60  as  the  no.  executed,  and  says  that  60  of  the  women  and 
children  died  a  little  later  from  an  epidemic. 

**In  an  orig.  MS.  of  the  Pinart  CoL,  V.  seems  to  say  that  he  did  send  a 
guard,  and  that  they  had  a  fight  with  the  Apaches,  killing  two  and  captur- 
ing three,  who  were  shot. 
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repentance^  but  ^wialied  the  governor  and  padre  to  come 
alone  and  receive   tlieir  submission,  believing  that  if 
they  could  kill  the  leader  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards 
would  leave  the  country.     Failing  in  this,  they  paid 
no  heed  to  entreaties  or  threats,  and  Vargas  returned 
to  Santa  F4.      Captain  Madrid  attempted  to  get  mate- 
rial for  balls  frona  a  lead  mine  that  had  been  worked 
by  his  father  near  San  Marcos ;  but  the  Indians  had 
filled  it  up.      Hostilities  now  became  frequent,  and 
through  messengers  sent  from  the  friendly  pueblos,  as 
firom  occasional  captives,  always  questioned  and  shot, 
news  was  often  received  of  what  the  rebels  were  doing. 
It  seems  there  was  a  small  element  among  the  enemy 
favoring  surrender,  but  their  arguments  were  always 
answered  by  a  reference  to  the  seventy  Tanos  shot 
after  the  taking  of  Santa  F^.     Meanwhile,  efforts  were 
made  by  the  hostiles  to  get  aid  from  Acoma,  Zuiii, 
I        and  Moqui,  and  to  form  alliances  with  Apache  bands. 
Raids  on  the  Spaniards'  live-stock  were  frequent,  and 
sometimes  slightly  successful  in  February ;  while  Var- 
gas, on  the  other  hand,  had  sent  out  various  raiding 
parties,  taking  a  few  captives  and  obtaining  large  quan- 
tities of  maize  before  the  24th,  when  the  natives  be- 
gan to  destroy  all  the  supplies  they  coUld  not  remove.*^ 
Late  in  February  the  governor,  resolving  on  a  vig- 
orous offensive  policy,  marched  with  about  100  sol- 
diers  and  many  settlers  and  Indians  for  the  mesa  of 
San  Udefonso.'^     Encamping  at  the  pueblo  of  that 
name,  he  sent  Captain  Madrid  across  to  the  west  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  reconnoitre  and  recover  stolen 
animals,  and  finally  began  the  attack  on  the  4th  of 
March,  his  two  pieces  of  artillery  bursting  at  the  first 
discharge.     Charging  up  the  hill  in  two  divisions,  the 

'^^iT*.  N,  Mex,,  149-52;  Vairgeu,  CampafUu  de  '94,  MS.;  Arch,  Sta  Fi, 
MS.    Bavis  haa  nothing  of  events  in  Jan. -Feb. 

"  Aoc  to  Arek.  i^.  Mex,,  152,  and  Arch.  Sta  Fk  (a  fragment  of  64  p.  of  a 

kiod  of  diajry  <A  events),  the  start  was  on  the  27th,  and  the  force  110  Span., 

beadai  "huL     In  his  Campaitioui  de  *94 — an  orig.  MS.  report  to  the  viceroy  of 

tfeabB  from  Feb.  15th,  dated  June  2d  in  the  Pinart  CoL — ^the  date  is  Feb. 

SStfa  and  the  force  90.     Davis,  386  et  seq.,  makes  the  start  in  March,  and  is 

Auecnnte  in  wliat  f  oQowa.     Moat  details  are  omitted  by  me. 
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Spaniards  were  met  and  repulsed  Iq  a  fight  of  five 
hours,  fifteen  Indians  being  killed  and  twenty  Span- 
iards wounded,  eight  of  them  seriously.  Obtaining 
reenforcements  ana  sending  his  disabled  back  to  the 
villa,  Vargas  repeated  the  assault  on  the  1 1th,  fight- 
ing six  hours,  without  gaining  any  advantage.  Isext 
night  the  Indians  came  down  and  made  an  attack,  but 
were  repulsed.  The  siege  was  continued  till  the  19th, 
and  then  abandoned  on  account  of  bad  weather,  dis- 
abled horses,  and  lack  of  ammunition.  The  army  re- 
turned to  Santa  F^,  having  killed  about  thirty  Indians, 
recovered  100  horses  and  mules,  and  taken  a  large 
store  of  maize,  of  which  100  fanegas  were  sent  south 
for  the  approaching  families." 

The  friendly  Queres  now  asked  for  help  against  the 
rebels  of  Cochitl,  who  were  said  to  be  intrenched  with 
others  on  the  mesa  of  Cieneguilla,  and  to  be  plotting 
an  attack  on  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies.  Accord- 
ingly, Vargas  marched  on  April  12th,  joined  the 
Queres  under  Ojeda  of  Santa  Ana — ^the  man  already 
named  as  one  of  Governor  Cruzat's  captives  of  1689, 
now  a  firm  friend  of  the  invaders  ** — ^and  on  the  1 7th 
defeated  the  foe  at  their  new  pueblo,  capturing  and 
shooting  thirteen  warriors,  besides  the  seven  killed  in 
battle,  taking  342  women  and  children,  with  70  horses 
and  900  sheep,  and  next  day  sending  a  provision  train 
with  a  guard  of  twenty  soldiers  to  the  villa,  where  on 
the  17th  a  band  of  raiding  Tehuas  had  been  repulsed 
by  Lieutenant-general  Granillo.  The  governor  re- 
mained at  Cieneguilla  with  36  men ;  and  the  natives 
were  now  very  penitent,  desiring  the  release  of  their 
women  and  children ;  but  Vargas  insisted  on  their  burn- 
ing the  new  pueblo,  and  returning  to  their  old  home 

"  March  dOth,  V.  rec'd  a  letter  from  Farf an,  and  the  supplies  started  April 
3d.  On  April  3d  F.  wrote  again  from  Los  Patos,  not  apparently  having 
reached  ElPaso.     F.  Buen.  Contreras  was  with  F.  Arch.  Ski  /V. 

^  A  Zufii  chief  abo  joined  V.  at  S.  Felipe  on  the  15th,  and  served  in  the 
exped.  He  was  friendly,  and  desired  aid  for  his  people  against  their  foes. 
V.  wished  the  Zuftis  to  move  to  some  of  the  ahanaoned  pueblos  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  chief  promised  to  consult  his  people  on  this  change.  Arch, 
8ta  Fi,  MS. 
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at  Cochiti.  On  the  20th  or  21st  the  Spanish  camp  was 
suddenly  attacked,  and  150  of  the  captives  were  lost, 
two  soldiers  being  killed,  one  of  them  accidentally^ 
and  Adjutant  Francisco  de  Anaya  Almazan  being 
drowned  a  few  days  later  in  crossing  the  river.  The 
mesa  pueblo  was  burned,  and  the  army  returned  to 
Santa  ¥6  in  two  divisions  on  the  25th  and  27th.** 

Back  at  the  capital,  Don  Diego  gave  his  attention 
to  the  distribution  of  slaves  and  Hve-stock,  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  lands,  and  to  the  posting  of  guards,  and 
other  measures  to  protect  the  settlers  and  friendly 
natives  while  putting  in  their  crops.^ 

On  the  21st  of  May  the  hostiles  of  fourteen  towns, 
or  six  nations,  made  a  raid  on  the  real  de  caballada, 
or  grazing  camp,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  guard ;  ^ 
whereupon  Vargas  marched  to  the  mesa  of  San  II- 
defonso,  where  he  had  several  skirmishes,  taking  48 
animals  and  a  few  captives,  and  returning  to  Santa  F6. 
The  Queres  had  also  sent  in  five  Jemes  prisoners,  two 
of  whom  were  not  shot — one  because  he  promised  to 
show  the  grave  of  a  martyred  friar,  and  the  other  at 
the  intercession  of  the  Pecos  chief  Juan  Ye.*  The 
families  from  Mexico  under  Padre  Farfan  arrived  on 
June  23d,  and  were  lodged  in  the  villa  until  on  the 
close  of  the  war  lands  could  be  assigned  elsewhere. 
With  the  colonists  or  a  little  later  came  new  stores  of 
ammunition  and  other  needed  articles. 

The  Queres  had  again  applied  for  aid,  but  the  river 
was  so  high  it  could  not  be  crossed     On  June  30th 

*^The  three  original  antboritiea  are  clear  enough  on  this  campaign,  bat 
Davia,  389  et  aeq.,  confoaes  it  most  inextricably. 

**  April  28th,  Gov.  V.  gives  200  sheep  to  the  vioe-enstodio  for  the  two  mis- 
sions (proposed)  at  Pecos  and  Cia;  also  100  to  the  padres  for  their  support. 
Same  oate,  V.  sends  a  letter  to  the  Zuftis  and  Moqnis,  urging  the  people  to 
submit  and  resume  hiendly  relations.  The  letters  were  sent  by  the  Zufii 
chief  already  mentioned.  Arch.  8ta  F€,  MS.  Davis  mentions  the  comins  of 
a  party  of  Apaches  from  the  eastern  plains,  with  tales  of  silver  to  be  found  in 
their  country. 

'^  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  this  was  at  Sta  F^,  or  during  an  exped.  of 
the  ffov.  to  Tesnqne  and  beyond. 

"One  of  our  authorities,  Vargoi^  CwmfpaiioM  de  '9^,  ends  with  June  2d, 
when  V.  was  confident  of  brea^ng  up  the  alliance  of  rebel  pueblos,  which, 
with  the  coming  of  reinforcements,  would  end  the  war. 
Hist.  Arm.  and  N.  Mix.   14 
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Vargas  marched  northward,  killing  eleven  Tehuas  of 
Cuyamanque  the  first  day,  finding  Picurf  abandoned, 
and  reaching  Taos  on  the  3d  of  July.  This  pueblo 
was  also  deserted,  but  the  people  had  left  their  prop- 
erty protected  by  crosses,  which  they  supposed  the 
Spaniards  would  respect,  as  they  did  for  a  time.  The 
Taos  were  in  a  cation  not  far  off,  but  after  a  compli- 
cated series  of  negotiations,  carried  on  chiefly  through 
Juan  Ye  and  a  oand  of  friendly  Apaches,  nothing 
could  be  effected,  and  the  pueblo  was  sacked,  a  large 
amount  of  maize  being  taken.  To  reach  Santa  F^  the 
governor  took  a  roundabout  way  northward  into  the 
xuta  country,  across  the  river,  and  thence  southward 
to  Ojo  Caliente,  Rio  Chama,  and  San  Juan.  On  the 
way  he  had  several  skirmishes,  and  spent  some  days 
hunting  buffalo  for  meat.  In  the  night  of  the  1 2th 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Yutas  on  a  stream  called  San 
Antonio,  losing  eight  soldiers  killed.  The  savages 
were  repulsed,  pardoned  on  the  plea  that  they  mistook 
the  Spaniards  for  hostile  Indians  who  had  often  in- 
vaded their  country  in  Spanish  dress,  and  became 
veiy  friendly.  Finally,  having  reconnoitred  the  mesa 
of  San  Ildefonso,  where  the  rebels  were  still  strongly 
posted,  he  returned  by  way  of  Pujuaque  and  Tesuque 
to  Santa  F^,  arriving  on  July  16th." 

Qt)vernor  Vargas  marched  on  July  21st  with  120 
men  to  join  the  Queres  under  Ojeda  in  an  attack  on 
the  Jemes,  who  after  his  start  assaulted  Cia  and  killed 
five  men,  but  whose  new  pueblo  on  the  mesa  Don 
Diego  carried  by  assault  on  the  24th,  after  a  hard  fight> 
in  which  the  allies  of  Santa  Ana  and  Cia  fought 
bravely,  Don  Eusebio  de  Vargas — perhaps  a  brother 
of  the  governor — greatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
the  enemy  lost  84  killed  and  361  or  371  prisoners. 
The  pueblo  wa«  sacked  and  burned,  after  300  fanegas 

"  There  is  much  confusion  in  details,  both  in  the  printed  ordkteo,  which  is 
most  complete,  and  in  the  MS.,  which  contains  two  separate  but  similar  re- 
ports, as  also  of  the  following  campaign.  V.  visited  wnat  were  supposed  to 
be  the  ruins  of  Oftate  s  S.  Gabriel,  near  the  stream  of  Ojo  Caliente  and  6  L  ir. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Chama,  which  is  not  very  intelligible. 
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of  maize  bad  been  sent  to  the  villa,  the  rest  of  the 
pUiiider  being  distributed  among  the  native  allies,  ex- 
cept 106  animals  given  to  Padre  Alpuente  for  his  pro- 
posed mission  at  C5ia.     Before  returning,  Vargas  went 
•  to  the  old  pueblo  of  Jemes,  where  he  recovered  the 
T^mains  of  Padre  Juan  de  Jesus,  killed  in  the  revolt  of 
\6ft0,  deposited  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the 
chapel  at  Santa   F^  on  the   11th  of  August**     Six 
days  later  messengers  came  in  to  ask  pardon  for  the 
Jemes,  attributing  all  their  bad  actions  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cbief  Diego,  whom  they  were  willing  to 
give  up;  also  promising  to  return  to  their  old  pueblo 
and  to  render  aid  against  the  common  foe.     Their 
offer  was  accepted,  and  Diego  was  brought  in  on  the 
26th  to  be  sentenced  to  death — a  sentence  which  at 
the  last  moment,  on  the  intercession  of  his  people,  was 
cooimuted  to  ten  years'  labor  in  the  mines  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya     The  Jemes  were  given  some  implements, 
promised  their  chusma  when  they  should  have  proven 
their   good  faith,  ordered  to  be  ready  for  a  march 
against  the  mesa,  and  sent  home  to  rebuild  their  old 
to^wn. 

Vargas  now  felt  the  importance  of  striking  a  deci- 
sive blow  against  the  Tehuas  and  Tanos  before  the 
winter  should  set  in.  With  all  his  available  force,  in- 
cluding 150  Queres  and  Jemes,  he  marched  on  the  4th 
of  September,  assaulted  the  mesa  of  San  Ildefonso, 
and  was  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  1 1  men  wounded, 
including  Captain  Antonio  Jorge  of  the  Santa  Fd 
presidio.  On  the  5th  the  native  allies  with  three 
soldiers  and  an  arriero  marched  up  the  slope,  chal- 
lenged the  ioe  and  were  put  to  flight,  the  muleteer  and 

^ArdL  N.  Mex.,  168-62,  includ.  V.'s  letter  deacribinff  the  finding  of  the 
padre  8  remams;  also  two  reoorda  in  Arch.  8ta  F6,  MS.  Many  details  of  the 
oaittfe  are  flven.  With  this  campaign  IHtviB'  record  practically  ends,  though, 
aa  the  Sta  F^  docnments  show  many  later  details,  it  is  not  easy  to  understuid 
why.  The  Jemas  campaign  is  also  mentioned  in  a  brief  report  in  the  Pmari 
CoL  In  the  Arch.  8ta  Fi^  MS.,  Fr.  Francisco  Farfan  is  named  as  procurador 
geneval,  Dieso  Varela  as  adjntant-gen.,  Fr.  Juan  MnfloK  de  Castro  as  vice- 
castodio;  and  Vai^gaa  sign<  <m  New  Mexico's  '  nuevo  restanrador,  conquLstador 
£  n  oosta,  y  reconqniatador  y  poblador  en  ^1,  y  castellano  de  sua  fuerzaa  y 
prandioapar  an  majestad,'  besides  being  gov.  and  capt-gen. 
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one  soldier  being  killed.  For  several  days  Vargas 
now  fi^ave  his  attention  to  the  cutting-off  of  supplies. 
At  sight,  however,  of  their  fields  of  com  in  the  milk 
trampled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  of  their  native  foes 
dancing  round  the  scalp  of  a  fallen  warrior,  the  Tehuas 
several  times  came  down  and  engi^ed  in  desperate 
conflict;  but  they  were  repulsed,  soon  became  dis- 
couraged, and  on  the  8th  began  to  treat  for  peace, 
sending  trifling  gifts  to  appease  the  governor's  wrath. 
Peace  and  pardon  were  granted  on  condition  of  return 
to  their  pueblos.  Thus  New  Mexico  at  last,  except 
the  towns  of  the  extreme  north  and  west — ^those  of 
the  soutli  being  annihilated — became  once  more  a 
Spanish  province." 

The  Jemes,  having  proved  faithful  allies  in  the  last 
campaign,  were  now  given  their  women  and  children 
at  the  politic  intercession  of  their  destined  missionary. 
On  the  13th  of  September  the  chiefs  of  San  Juan, 
San  Crist6bal,  San  Ldzaro,  and  Santa  Clara  came  in 
with  some  mules  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Apaches,  reporting  that  all  the  Tehuaa  and  Tanos 
were  hard  at  work  rebuilding  their  pueblos.  Vargas 
now  appointed  the  regular  pueblo  officials,  and  on  the 
1 7th  he  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  which  satisfied 
him  that  the  natives  had  submitted  in  good  faith. 
Other  tours  followed,  during  which  occurred  the  formal 
submission  and  pardon  of  other  pueblos.  The  vice- 
custodio  was  notified  that  the  missions  were  ready  for 
their  respective  padres,  and  by  the  end  of  1694  the 
friars  were  distributed  and  at  work,  though  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  very  humble  quarters  while 
the  Indians  were  rebuilding  churches  and  houses." 

'*  The  Arch,  N,  Mex,,  162  et  seq.,  ia  the  only  authority  for  this  final  cam* 
paign,  and  for  what  followed  to  the  end  of  1694.     Dayis  haa  nothing  on  this 

Seriod;  nor  for  the  rest  of  1694  ia  there  anything  left  in  the  Arch,  8ta  F4, 
[S. 
''The  diatribntion  waa  aa  foUowa:  P.  Fran.  Corvera  at  S.  Udefonao  and 
Jacona;  P.  Gerdn.  Prieto  at  S.  Juan  and  (temporarily)  Sta  Clara;  P.  Ant^ 
Obregon  at  S.  Criatdbal  and  S.  Lorenzo  (LiLzaro?);  P.  Diego  Zmnoa  at  Pecos; 
P.  Juan  Alpuente  at  C(a;  P.  Fran.  J.  M.  Gaaaflea  at  Jemea;  P.  Jnan  Mnftos 
de  Caatro,  vice-cnatodio  and  com.  de  la  inqniaicion,  at  Sta  F^;  P.  Joae  Dies 
at  Teauque;  P.  Joae  Garcia  Marin  at  StaCUca;  P.  Ant  Oarbonelata  Felipe^ 
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•  The  several  tours  of  the  governor  and  custodian  to 
inspect  the  pueblos  and  settle  the  missionaries  need 
not  be  described,  though  some  particulars  are  preserved 
in  the  records.  The  natives  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  not  to  revolt  again 
until  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present  itself. 
The  women  and  children  taken  from  the  different  towns 
and  distributed  as  servants  among  the  colonists  and 
soldiers  were  now  gradually  given  up,  not  without 
much  r^et  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  their  masters. 
Of  the  Tanos  chusma  taken  at  Santa  F6  45  ran  away, 
whereat  the  vecinos  complained  bitterly;  but  the 
chieftains  were  ordered  to  bring  back  the  fugitives, 
and  did  so,  which  so  pleased  Vargas  that  he  released 
the  45  and  promised  to  free  the  rest  soon,  proposing 
to  settle  with  them  the  village  of  Cieneguilla,  five 
leagues  west  of  the  capital.  This  policy  naturally 
pleased  the  natives,  but  it  made  for  the  governor 
many  bitter  foes  among  the  colonists.  Padre  San 
Antonio,  who  had  gone  to  El  Paso,  resigned  his  ofiice, 
and  Padre  Francisco  Vargas  arrived  as  custodio  on 
the  1st  of  November  with  four  new  friars.  Mean- 
while the  governor  sent  south  an  order  to  a  friend  to 
purchase  and  forward  3,000  fanegas  of  maize,  wishing 
to  relieve  the  Indians  of  excessive  taxation  for  a  time 
until  the  old  prosperity  should  return." 

In  1695  the  seventy  Mexican  families  who  had 
come  up  with  Padre  Farfan  were  settled  in  the  new 
villa  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Cafiada,  founded  on  the  1 2th 
of  April,^  under  an  alcalde   mayor  and  capitan  d 

CochitI,  and  later  Taos:  P.  Miguel  Tino  at  Sto  Dominffo;  P.  Jos^  Arbixa  at 
8.  Cristdbal;  P.  Ant  Moreno  at  Sta  F^  (temporarily),  Xa  Caf&ada,  and  later 
NamM;  P.  Ant.  Aoebedoat  Kamb^;  P.  Fran.  Vargas,  cnstodio.  This  leaves 
some  of  the  original  friars  unaccounted  for,  and  also  one  of  tlie  4  who  came 
in  Nov. 

'*Areh.  N.  Mex,^  162-7.  On  Jan.  10,  *95,  V.  wrote  to  the  viceroy,  thank- 
ing him  for  the  provision  made  of  3,000  fan.  of  com;  and  again.  May  9ui,  on  the 
troable  he  had  had  in  transporting  that  com.  Arch,  Sta  Fi^  MS.  Thu,  how- 
ever, may  not  indicate  that  it  was  not  purchased  on  V.  's  account.  It  was 
charged  later  that  only  about  580  &n.  ever  reached  N.  Mex.,  and  much  of  that 
tras  wasted  in  the  distribution. 

**  Yet  we  have  seen  indications  that  already  in  1680  there  was  a  setUe- 
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gucrra,  sergeant,  four  corporals^  and  alguacil,  with 
Padre  Moreno  as  the  first  minister.  The  new  villa 
and  the  lands  assigned  to  the  vecinos  included  the 
sites  of  San  Crist6bal  and  San  Ldzaro,  the  Tanos  of 
those  pueblos  being  deprived  of  their  homes  and 
lands,  very  injudiciously  as  the  friars  claimed  later 
and  perhaps  now.  Some  of  the  exiles  were  attached 
to  San  Juan,  and  others,  after  being  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent Tehua  pueblos,  were  later  united  and  sent  to 
repeople  Galisteo.  This  year  the  Picuries  and  Taos 
were  peaceably  reduced  to  submission  and  put  in 
charge  of  missionaries;  but  hardly  had  the  friars 
begun  work  when  rumors  of  new  troubles  began  to 
circulate.  The  Indians  had  lost  little  of  their  hatred 
for  the  invaders,  and  now  that  the  padres  were  again 
at  their  stations  and  the  military  force  somewhat  scat- 
tered, there  were  chiefs,  especially  among  the  implac- 
able Teliuas,  who  began  to  dream  of  a  new  revolt  and 
massacre  like  those  of  1680,  by  which  once  more  to  rid 
their  country  of  the  tyrant  foreigners.  The  threat- 
ened dangers,  however,  took  no  definite  shape  this  year; 
although  the  natives  of  San  Crist6bal  and  San  Ldzaro, 
cJiafing  under  the  loss  of  their  lands,  ran  away  to  the 
sierra  in  December.  As  the  other  pueblos  did  not 
join  the  movement,  the  Tanos  were  persuaded  without 
much  difficulty  to  come  back  and  be  pardoned.^ 

It  appears  that  in  1695-6  there  was  a  failure  of 
crops,  resulting  in  serious  privations,^  or  even  in  a 

inent  at  La  Cafiada  under  an  alcalde  mayor,  Luis  Quintana.  At  this  founds 
ing  of  1695  this  villa  was  given  the  *preeminencia  de  antigUedad '  over  all  the 
gettlements  of  K.  Mex.  except  Sta  Fe.  The  poblaciones  of  Cerrillo  and  Ber- 
nalillo are  also  mentioned  in  records  of  this  year. 

^Arch.  N,  Mex.,  168-9.  May  31st,  the  settlers  had  been  selling  arms  to 
the  lud. ,  which  Vargas  forbids  by  a  bando  of  this  date.  Padre  Zainos  shot  and 
killed  an  Lid.  at  Pecos;  but  it  was  accidental  and  he  was  not  blamed.  The 
padre's  full  name  was  Diego  de  la  Cassa  Zeinos,  and  he  was  sec.  of  the  cos- 
todia,  definidor,  com.  del  santo  oficio,  and  guardian.  Luis  Granillo  was  still 
lieut. -general.  Arch,  Sta  /V,  MS. 

'®In  Nov.  1695,  Gov.  V.  sent  to  the  viceroy  a  petition  of  the  cabildo  and 
vecinos  for  relief,  as  all  that  they  had  sown  had  been  consumed  by  the  wonna. 
The  viceroy  and  junta  in  Feb.  1696  decided  to  send  them  200  cattle  from 
Parral,  with  some  arms  and  ammunition,  at  the  same  time  warning  them  that 
they  must  learn  to  rely  on  themselves  and  not  on  the  govt  for  saocor.  Ardk» 
Sta  Fi,  MS. 
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terrible  famine,  if  we  credit  the  highly  colored  and 
partisan  statement  made  in  later  legal  proceedings 
against  Vargas.  According  to  this  authority,  the 
people  were  forced  to  live  on  dogs,  cats,  horises,  mules, 
bull-hides,  'foul  herbs,'  and  old  bones;  finally  roaming 
over  the  fields  like  wild  animals,  and  many  of  them 
hiring  themselves  to  the  Indians  to  carry  wood  and 
water,  and  grind  com,  over  200  dying  from  the  effects 
of  insufficient  and  noxious  food.  Of  course,  the  gov- 
ernor's failure  to  distribute  properly  the  stores  of 
maize  was  noted  as  one  cause  of  the  famine;  and  it  is 
also  stated  that  four  settlers,  driven  by  their  sufferings 
to  desert,  were  brought  back  and  hanged  without  the 
last  consolations  of  religion.  To  what  extent  these 
statements  were  founded  in  fact  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, but  though  doubtless  exaggerated,  they  were 
supported  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  many  a  few 
years  later,  as  we  shall  see.*' 

In  the  spring  of  1696  the  missionaries,  who  had 
the  best  opportunities  for  knowing  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  natives,  found  the  indications  so  alarming  in 
various  quarters  that  the  custodio  on  March  7th  made 
known  to  Varga«  in  writing  the  imminent  danger  of 
a  revolt,  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  missions,  the 
risks  taken  by  the  padres,  and  the  incalculable  damage 
that  must  result  from  a  new  disaster  like  that  of  1680. 
He  concluded  by  begging  for  a  guard  of  soldiers  for 
each  mission.  Two  other  petitions  of  like  tenor  were 
written  on  the  13th  and  22d,  and  from  different 
directions  came  reports  that  the  Indians  had  already 
committed  outrages  in  the  new  temples ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor, believing  that  the  natives  had  submitted  in 
good  faith,  and  that  the  complaints  and  fears  had  no 
better  foundation  than  idle  rumor,  either  would  not 
or  could  not  furnish  the  desired  escoltas.  He  per- 
mitted the  friars,  if  they  were  afraid,  to  retire  to  Santa 

"^  Vargcu,  Acwnekm  del  Cabildo  de  Sta  Fd  contra  el  ex-gohemador,  in  Arch. 
Sta  F4,  MS. ;  followed  by  Davis,  Span.  Conq.,  412-13.  The  padre  cronista  who 
prepared  the  printed  Areh.  N.  Mex.  rather  strangely  says  nothing  of  thia 
lamine. 
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¥6f  as  some  of  them  did.  In  his  report  of  March 
28  th  to  the  viceroy  he  not  only  stated  that  all  was 
quiet,  and  the  danger  imaginaiy,  but  used  language 
which  the  padres  regarded  as  an  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice. Their  pride  was  touched,  and  they  returned 
to  their  stations  quietly  to  await  the  crisia  It  came 
on  the  4th  of  June,  when  the  Taos,  Ficurfes,  Tehuas, 
Queres  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Cochitf ,  and  the  Jemes 
rose,  killed  five  missionaries  and  21  other  Spaniards, 
in  most  cases  immediately  abandoning  their  pueblos 
and  fleeing  to  the  mountains."^ 

The  governor  started  on  the  7th  for  a  tour  among 
the  deserted  towns,  and  "saw  to  regret  what  he  ought 
to  have  believed  to  remedy."  Pecos,  Tesuque,  San 
Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  and  Cia  had  remained  faithful, 
but  the  Acomas,  Zuilis,  and  Moquis  had  aided  the 
rebels,  or  at  least  were  sheltering  the  fugitives,  and 
were  said  to  be  planning  new  attacks.  The  chief  of 
Santo  Domingo,  a  leadmg  spirit  in  the  revolt,  was 
captured  and  shot  on  the  14th;  and  several  revolu- 
tionary agents  were  also  put  to  death  at  Pecos,  with 
the  governor's  consent.  On  the  23d  of  July,  a  body 
of  rebels  was  attacked  and  10  of  the  number  killed.^ 

'^Arch,  3r.  MeoB.,  16S-71,  and  several  records  in  the  Arch.  8ta  Fi,  ICS., 
including  the  gov/s  report  of  July  27th.  In  the  Aeumdcn  already  referred 
to,  followed  by  Davis,  the  no.  of  killed  is  ffiven  as  34  instead  of  21,  and  the 
famine  is  given  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolt;  that  is,  the  Ind.  took 
advantage  of  the  enfeebled  and  scattered  condition  of  the  Span. 

The  padres  killed  were  Arbiza  of  S.  Oistdbal,  Carbonel  of  Taos,  Oorvera 
of  S.  ndefonso,  Moreno  of  Kamb^  and  Casafies  of  Jemes.  Corvera  and 
Moreno  were  shut  up  in  a  cell  at  8.  Ildefonso,  and  burned  with  the  convent. 
P.  Cisneros  of  Cochitf  had  a  narrow  escape.  P.  Navarro  of  S.  Juan  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  La  Cafiada  with  the  sacred  vessels,  etc  Aoc.  to  Espinomi, 
Crcn,  Serd[f.t  260-86,  P.  Casafies  at  Jemes  had  foreseen  his  fate,  and  asked 
the  Ind.  to  let  him  die  at  the  foot  of  a  certain  cross.  Summoned  to  attend  a 
sick  person,  he  was  led  into  an  ambush  of  Apaches,,  who  killed  him  with  dubs 
and  stones  at  the  chosen  spot.  He  was  the  nrst  martyr  of  the  Queretaro  col- 
lege, and  Espinosa  gives  an  account  of  his  life,  including  his  miraculous 
transportation  by  an  anffel  on  mule-back  to  visit  unknown  Texan  tribes. 
Capt  li&iaro  Mizuuia,  with  Alf,  Jos^  Dominguez  and  12  soldiers,  escaped  from 
Taos  and  reached  Sta  F^  in  9  days  after  in  a  sorry  condition.  Grregg,  Com, 
PrcUrkBt  i.  128,  dates  this  revolt  in  *9S, 

"July  27th  the  cabildo  asked  for  an  escort  for  a  bearer  of  despatches  to 
El  Paso  and  Mex.,  to  ask  the  viceroy  for  aid.  V.  replied  that  he  was  expect- 
ing 200  cattle  to  arrive  shortly.  On  Sept.  24th  the  viceroy  replied  to  V.'s 
letter  of  July  27th,  promising  aid  and  his  influence  in  obtaining  rewards  from 
the  king.  Arek.  Sta  F6,  MS. 
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At  the  beginnmg  of  August  an  expedition  was  made 
to  Cia,  with  a  view  to  operate  either  against  the 
Acomas  or  Jemes ;  but  Don  Diego  was  recalled  to  the 
capital  to  distribute  200  cattle,  which  now  arrived 
from  the  south.**  On  the  8th  he  marched  for  Acoma, 
and  attacked  that  pueblo  on  the  15th,  capturing  five 
natives,  one  of  them  the  chief,  but  failing  to  reach  the 
pefiol  summit.  Then  he  released  the  chief  and  re- 
sorted to  persuasion,  without  success,  finally  shooting 
the  captives,  ravaging  the  corn-fields,  and  retiring.*^ 
Subsequently,  Achutant  Juan  Ruiz  was  sent  against 
the  Jeules.  In  September  Don  Diego  attack^  the 
Taos  in  a  caflon  not  far  from  their  town,  and  after 
several  skirmishes  they  surrendered  on  the  8th  of 
October,  returning  to  live  in  the  pueblo.  The  Picuries 
and  the  Tehuas  of  San  Juan  feigned  a  desire  for  peace 
in  order  to  save  their  crops;  but  Vargas  discovered 
their  plans,  and  attacked  them  on  October  26th,  captur- 
ing 84  of  their  women  and  children,  to  be  distributed  as 
servants  among  the  soldiers  on  his  return  to  the  capi- 
tal, early  in  November.  There  were  other  campaigns, 
productive  of  but  slight  results,  as  it  was  difficult  to 
find  any  considerable  number  of  the  rebels  together. 
On  the  24th  of  November,  the  date  of  the  governor's 
report  to  the  viceroy,  all  had  been  reduced  to  nominal 
submission  except  tbose  of  Acoma  and  the  west, 
Fujuaque,  Cuyamanque,  and  Santa  Clara,  with  per- 
haps Santo  Domingo  and  Cochitl.  Yet  many  of  the 
pueblos  contained  but  a  few  families  each.  The  rest  of 
the  population  was  scattered  in  the  mountains,  among 
the  gentile  tribes,  or  in  the  western  pueblos.**  The 
surviving  Quer^taro  Franciscans  left  the  country  in 
1696.    A  few  officials  of  the  year  are  named  in  a  note.^ 

^  Arrh  Sta  r4, -bSB. 

^^F^kdres  Juan  de  Alsta  ind  Diego  ChaTazria,  new  nainee,  are  mentioned 
as  chaplains  of  this  expedition. 

**Areh.  H.  Mex.,  171-4;  gov/s  nport  of  Nor.  24th,  in  Arch.  8ta  Fi,  MS. 
The  alcalde  of  La  OaAada  in  an  inspection  found  at  8.  Ildefonso  17  men  and 
36  women  and  children;  at  Jaoona  10  and  19;  at  Kamb^  4  and  10.  Davis 
says  that  '  during  the  rebellion  more  than  2,000  Ind.  perished  in  the  moun- 
tains, while  as  many  more  deserted  their  villages  and  joined  the  wild  tribes.' 

^BtpmmL,  Cnhh.  Apo8C6L,  02,  284-6;  Eacudero,  NoL  Soti,,  43-7.    Capt. 
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The  governor's  term  of  five  years  expired  in  1696, 
and  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cubero  had  been  appointed  by 
the  king  to  succeed  him.  Yai^as  had  asked  for  re- 
appointment, but  though  the  king  was  favorably  dis- 
B^sed,  the  application  came  too  late.  Overruling  Don 
iego's  objections,  the  viceroy  sustained  Cubero,  who 
came  to  New  Mexico  and  took  possession  of  the  office 
on  the  2d  of  July,  1697.**  The  king  approved  when 
after  long  delay  the  matter  reached  him  in  1699,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  thanked  Vargas  for  his  services, 
gave  him  the  choice  of  titles  between  marques  and 
conde,  and  granted  a  reappointment,  to  take  effect 
on  the  expiration  of  Cubero's  term  in  1702,  or  sooner 
if  the  office  should  become  vacant.*^  In  the  same 
c^dula  was  approved  all  that  the  viceroy  had  done  in 
connection  with  the  reconquest;  and  it  was  ordered 
that  the  presidial  force  of  Santa  F^  should  be  raised 
to  100  men,  the  Parral  force  retiring;  that  the  force 
at  El  Paso  should  not  be  reduced,  as  had  been  pro- 
posed;^ and  that  additional  families  should  be  sent, 
not  from  Nueva  Vizcaya,  but  from  Mexico. 

Meanwhile  Vargas  was  involved  in  serious  troubles ; 
and  indeed,  at  the  date  of  being  thus  highly  honored 
by  the  king  he  had  been  two  years  in  the  Santa  F6 
prison.  There  had  been  more  or  less  misunderstand- 
ing between  him  and  the  cabildo  from  the  first.     En-  . 

Fern.  Dnran  de  ChayeEWM  alcalde  mayor  of  S.  Felipe  and  the  'pneeto  de  Es- 
pa&oles  de  Bernalillo;'  Capt.  Boque  Maidirid,  lieat.-gen.  of  cavalry  and  alcalde 
mayor  of  'la  villa  nueva  de  loa  Mexicanos  de  Sta  Cruz  (de  la  Caftada);'  Do- 
mingo de  la  Barreda,  sec.  de  ^obiemo  y  guerra;  Capt.  Alonao  Rael  de  Agoi- 
lar,  iieut.-gov.  and  capt.-^pn.  m  place  of  Granillo.  The  cabildo  of  Sta  Fe  waa 
Alcalde  Lorenzo  de  Madrid,  Fran.  Romero  de  Pedraja,  LdLzaro  de  Mizqnfa, 
Diego  Montoya^  Jose  Garcia  Jurado;  clerk,  CSapt.  Luoero  de  Oodoy.  Arek. 
Sta  F^.,  MS. 

^  This  date  from  a  royal  oMula  of  Jan.  26th,  approving  the  viceroy^  act, 
as  it  preceded  the  reappointment  which  it  had  been  intended  to  grant  to  V., 
and  V.  therefore  had  no  right  to  object.  jV.  Mtx.  Cidula»f  MS.,  28-9.  Aoc. 
to  Arch.  N.  Mex.,  174,  the  date  was  July  4th.  Cubero's  accession  had  been 
made  known  in  the  viceroy's  letter  of  April  18,  1698. 

«^  June  15,  1699,  in  N.  Mez.  CidulaSy  MS.,  29-33.  I  find  no  f oandation  for 
Davis'  statement  that  Vargas  was  removed  from  office  in  consequence  of 
complaint  from  the  cabildo.     These  complaints  and  charges  were  of  later  date. 

^In  March  1699,  Don  Antonio  de  Valverde  y  Caeio»  later  gov.,  was  ap- 
pointed capt  of  the  £1  Paso  presidio,  /tf.,  34. 
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joying  tlie  confidence  of  the  viceroy,  he  had  been  given 
entire  control  of  the  expedition,  and  attending  in  per- 
son or  through  his  agents  to  all  details  financial  as 
well  as  military,  he  had  ignored  and  offended  the 
colony  officials.  Moreover,  there  had  been  much  dis- 
satisfaction, as  we  have  seen,  at  his  policy  in  depriving 
the  settlers  of  their  Indian  slaves  by  restoring  these 
captives  to  their  pueblos  as  a  means  of  gaining  the 
good-will  of  the  nativea  Cubero  had  a  commission 
as  juez  de  residencia,  and  though  Vargas  is  under- 
etood  to  have  passed  the  ordeal  successfully,  he  gave 
up  his  office  unwillingly  and  made  of  his  successor  a 
bitter  foe;  and  the  cabildo,  with  the  additional  incen- 
tive of  gaining  favor  with  the  new  ruler,  renewed  the 
quarrel  in  earnest. 

Formal  charges  were  presented  before  the  governor, 
whose  authority  to  consider  them  was  very  doubtful. 
The  ex-governor  was  accused  of  having  embezzled 
large  sums  of  money  furnished  him  for  the  recruiting 
and  support  of  the  colonists;  of  having  provoked,  by 
shooting  the  Tanos  captives  at  Santa  Fe,  and  by  other 
oppressive  acts,  all  the  hostilities  of  1694-6 ;  of  having 
caused,  by  his  mismanagement  and  failure  to  properly 
distribute  the  small  remaining  portion  of  the  food 
supply,  which  had  been  paid  for  by  the  king  but  sold 
by  Vargas  in  the  south  for  his  own  profit,  the  deadly 
&mine  of  1695—6 ;  and  of  having  driven  away  by  his 
oppression  the  families  likely  to  testify  against  him  in 
his  residencia  Juan  Paez  Hurtado  was  also  involved 
in  the  accusations,  as  Vargas'  accomplice,  and  as  prin- 
cipal in  other  serious  charges.*^     Cubero  gratified  his 

^The  charges  in  detail  are  recited  in  the  cxriginal  documents,  still  pre- 

wemd,  though  not  complete,  in  the  Arch,  8ta  FL    The  accusation  of  the 

cabildo  is  not  dated,  but  was  apparently  written  in  Oct.  1697.     Oct.  20,  1697, 

Gov.  C.  orders  Gapt.  Granillo  at  M  Paso  to  arrest  Paez  Hurtado  and  send 

him  to  Sfca  Fe.     At  the  same  time  Capt.  Ant.  Valverde,  Alf .  Martin  Uriosto, 

sod  Adj.  Felix  Kaj'tinez  were  exiled  from  N.  Max.,  probably  in  connection 

vitii  the  same  affiur.     Hurtado  was  accused  of  having  defrauded  the  colonists 

fdhdU  the  aUowance  by  the  crown,  of  collecting  |100  each  for  38  settlers  who 

did  not  come;  of  hiring  vicious  persons  for  $4  or  $6  each  to  personate  colo- 

oistSi  for  otusb  of  whom  he  collected  flOO,  subsequently  filling  their  places  in 

fut  with  negro  w^tH  mixed-breed  tramps;  of  collecting  the  f  100  several  times 
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personal  enmity  and  that  of  the  cabildo  by  treating 
Vargas  in  a  most  harsh  and  unjust  manner.  He  was 
fined  4,000  pesos  for  costs  of  the  suit,  all  his  property 
was  confiscated,  and  he  was  kept  in  prison  for  nearly 
three  years.  Few  even  of  his  own  famUy  were  al- 
lowed  to  see  him,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to 

Srevent  the  sending  of  any  written  communication  to 
f  exico  or  Spain.  Padre  Vargas,  the  custodian,  vis- 
ited Mexico  and  obtained  an  order  for  the  prisoner's 
release  under  bonds  to  defend  himself  before  the  vice- 
roy ;  but  Don  Diego  refused  to  accept  liberty  on  such 
conditions,  claigiing  that  to  give  bonds  woidd  be  de- 
jading  to  a  man  of  his  rank  and  services,  especiaUy 
m  view  of  the  king's  recent  orders  in  his  favor.  At 
last  came  an  order  for  his  release  without  conditions, 
and  he  started  for  Mexico  in  July  1700.  Here  the 
charges  against  him  are  said  to  have  been  fully  inves- 
tigated by  royal  order ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  exonerated 
from  all  blame,  and  his  reappointment  as  governor,  as 
we  shall  see,  remained  valid.  As  we  have  no  original 
records  in  the  case  except  the  partisan  chaises,  it  would 
perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  declare  Don  Diego  en- 
tirely innocent;  the  cabildo,  however,  later  retracted 
its  accusations,  attributing  all  the  blame  to  Cubero; 
and  the  chronicler,  a  Franciscan  who  can  hardly  be 
suspected  of  prejudice  in  Vargas'  favor,  states — doubt- 
less reflecting  the  views  of  his  order — ^that  Don  Diego, 
while  somewhat  over-enthusiastic,  disposed  to  promise 
more  than  he  could  perform,  and  to  ignore  in  his  re- 
ports  many  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  New 
Mexico,  never  gave  the  Spaniards  any  just  cause  of 
enmity,  but  rather  merited  their  love  as  a  protector.*® 

of  oae  person  under  different  names;  of  stealing  a  box  containing  $7,000;  of 
aiding  Gov.  V.  in  his  rascalities,  etc.  All  his  propertjr  was  confiscated,  but 
the  arresting  officers  seem  not  to  have  fonnd  him,  at  least  not  at  first.  H. 
was  later  gov.  ad.  int. 

*^Arch,  N,  Mex.,  174-7.  The  cabildo,  hearing  of  V.'s  reappointment  on 
Dec.  16,  1700,  petitioned  the  king  against  permitting  him  to  retom  and 
avenge  himself;  out  the  king,  by  a  c^ula  of  Oct.  10, 1701,  ordered  an  investi- 
gation; and  the  cabildo  soon  began  to  make  excuses,  etc.  Davis  in  his  Ust, 
uke  Me^ine,  Prince,  and  others,  names  several  viceroys  of  Mex.  as  sovemors 
of  K.  Mex. !    Viceroy  Mendoza,  conde  de  Galve,  figures  in  1694-5  and  in  172SL 
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Of  Cubero's  rule,  within  and  beyond  the  litnits  of 
this  chapter,  there  is  little  to  be  said.     Father  Vargas 
Wfflgning   the    office    of  custodio  was  succeeded   by 
padbres  Die^o  de  Chavarrfa,  Juan  Mufioz  de  Castro, 
and  A^ntonio    Guerra.     A  document  of  May   1697 
m^catea  that  the  number  of  settlers,  heads  of  families, 
Va  the  province,  including  new-comers,  was  313.     This 
did  not  include  the  soldiers;  and  the  total  of  so-called 
Spanish  population  was  probably  not  less  than  1,500.^ 
Early  in  the  same  year  Santa  Cruz  de  Qalisteo  was 
resettled  with  Tanos;  and  later  the  rebel  Queres  of 
CieneguiUa,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Coqhitf  formed  a 
new  pueblo  four  leagues  north  of  Acoma,  on  the  stream 
called  Cubero.**®     In  July  1698,  it  was  decided  in  a 
junta  de  hacienda  at  Mexico  that  the  New  Mexican 
colonists  must  in  future  depend  on  their  own  exertions, 
since  the  aid  then  furnished  would  be  the  last;  yet 
this  regulation  was  not  strictly  enforced,  as  agricultural 
implements   at  least  were   afterward   supplied.      In 
July  1699,  the  governor  Cubero  made  a  tour  in  the 
west     On  the  4th  the  new  pueblo  of  the  Queres  sub- 
mitted, being  named  San  Josd  de  la  Lacuna;  two 
days  later  Acoma,  now  called  San  Pedro  instead  of 
San  Est^van,  renewed  its  allegiance;  and  on  the  12th 
La  Purfsima  de  Zufii,  formerly  Asuncion  and  later 
Guadalupe,  followed  the  example  of  its  eastern  neigh- 
bors.^^ 

The  Moquis,  noting  the  submission  of  other  nations, 
and  dreading  war  more  than  they  feared  or  loved 
Christians,  sent  ambassadors  in  May  1700  to  treat 
with  the  governor,  professing  their  readiness  to  rebuild 
churches  and  receive  missionaries.     At  the  same  time 

^AreA.  8ta  Fi^  MS.  Distrib.  on  May  Ist  of  a  large  quantity  of  cloth  and 
HTe-ctoek,  indaduig  600  cows,  260  bulls,  3,900  sheep  and  rams,  2,200  goats; 
some  of  which,  however,  had  been  left  at  £1  Paso.  On  Dec.  10th  Gov.  C. 
orders  the  anth.  oi  £3  Paso  to  permit  no  maize  or  other  grain  to  be  carried 
oat  of  the  province,  as  there  haa  been  a  failure  of  crops. 

^Xamed  for  the  %oV'f  probably;  and  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name 
Cofeto  gUU  Applied  to  a  pueblo  in  that  vicinity. 

^Niel,  ApvwL,  108-9,  says  that  Moqui  was  also  visited  at  this  time.  A 
^  in  tbeArrJL  8ta  Fe^  MS.,  shows  that  during  the  gov.'s  absence  the  friends 
fd  Varna ma^  aa  effort  to  cause  a  disturbance  and  make  V.  gov.    No  details. 
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Espeleta,  chief  of  Oraibe,  sent  for  Padre  Juan  Garai- 
coechea  to  come  and  baptize  children.  The  friar  set 
out  at  once  with  Alcalde  Josd  Lopez  Naranjo,**  and 
went  to  Aguatuvi,  where  he  baptized  73  young  Mo- 
quis.  On  account  of  a  pretended  rumoj*  that  the 
messengers  to  Santa  F^  had  been  killed,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  visit  Oraibe  or  the  other  pueblos  at  this 
time;  but  Espeleta  promised  to  notify  him  soon  when 
they  were  ready  for  another  visit,  Graraicoechea  re- 
turning to  Zuiii  and  reporting  to  the  governor  on 
June  9th."  In  October  the  Moquis  were  again  heard 
from,  when  Espeleta  came  in  person  to  Santa  F6  with 
20  companions,  and  with  somewhat  modified  views. 
He  now  proposed  a  simple  treaty  of  peace,  his  nation, 
like  Spain,  to  retain  its  own  religion  1  Cubero  could 
offer  peace  only  on  condition  of  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. Then  the  Moqui  chief  proposed  as  an  ulti- 
matum that  the  padres  should  visit  one  pueblo  each 
year  for  six  years  to  baptize,  but  postponed  perma- 
nent residence  till  the  end  of  that  period.  This  scheme 
was  likewise  rejected,  and  Espeleta  went  home  for 
further  deliberation." 

There  were  in  those  days  fears  of  French  invasion. 
Padre  Niel  tells  us  that  among  the  captives  whom 
the  Navajos  were  accustomed  to  bring  to  New  Mexico 
each  year  for  Christian  ransom,  he  rescued  two  little 
French  girls.  In  1698  the  French  had  almost  annihi- 
lated a  Navajo  force  of  4,000  men;  and  in  1700  the 
Apaches  reported  that  a  town  of  the  Jumanas  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  same  foe.  Toward  the  Span- 
iards the  Navajos  were  friendly  down  to  1700,  but  in 

^'  p.  Antonio  Miranda  is  alao  named  as  his  companion  in  Fernanda  Duro, 
Noiidas,  137. 

^In  the  Moqui,  Noticiasy  MS.,  669,  it  is  stated  that  the  other  Moqnis, 
anffry  that  Aguatuvi  had  received  the  uadres,  came  and  attacked  the  pueblo, 
killed  all  the  men,  and  carried  off  all  the  women  and  children,  leaving  the 
place  for  many  yean  deserted.     I  think  this  must  be  an  error. 

^Arck,  N,  Mex.y  177-9;  Moqui,  Notidas,  MS.,  664-70.  P.  Garaicoechea 
was  in  charge  of  Znfti  and  P.  Miranda  of  Acoma  and  Laguna.  In  Jane  1700 
one  Miguel  Gutierrez  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  and  his  head  stuck  on  a  pole, 
to  show  the  Jicarillas  and  other  gentile  nations  that  they  must  not  harbor 
fugitive  Span.  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS. 
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that  jear  they  coramitted  some  depredations,  and  the 
governor  started  on  an  expedition  against  them,  mak- 
ing peace,  ho^wever,  with  the  Navajo  chief  at  Taos. 
There   was    also    a    campaign    i^ainst    the    Faraon 
Apaches,  but  of  it   we  know  only  that  nothing  was 
accomplished.      This  same  year  there  was  trouble  at 
Pecos,  resulting    from  the  execution  by  Don  Felipe, 
the  chief,  of  five   rebels  in  the  war  of  1596.     There 
was  an  attempt  to  raise  a  revolt  against  that  chief, 
but  the  ringleaders  were  imprisoned  at  Santa  Fe  until 
they  escaped  and  joined  the  Jicarilla  Apaches.     The 
pueblo  became  divided  into  two  factions,  which  often 
came  to  blows,  until  at  last,  Don  Felipe's  party  hav- 
mg  the  best  of  it,  the  other  asked  permission  to  live 
at  Pujuaque.      It  is  not  recorded  that  the  change  was 
actually  made. 
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Pkricansnt  ScnnnssioK — Cubebo*8  Ruls— Revolt  at  Zuih— Rri^  akd 
Death  of  Gk>vB&NOB  Vaboas — ^Foitndino  of  Albubquebqus — ^MoQina 
AND  Apaches — Mabqu^  db  la  PsihrBLA— Kayajo  War — ^RxpoukD' 
IKO  of  Ibleta— Rule  of  Flores— The  Yuta»--Govsrnor  Mabtdiez 
—The  CoiiANCHEs — ^A  Oohtroversy— Valvbrde  in  Ck>MifANi>— En- 

TRADA    TO     THE    NoRTH — ^BuSTAMANTE's     RuLE — SMUGGLING — FRENCH 

Encroachkents — Padres   versus  Bishop — Cruzat  Governor — Ola- 
viDE*8  Rule— Men DOZA— Frenchmen — Converts  from  Moqux — Govt 

ERNORS     CODALLOS     AND     CaCHUPIN  —  MOQUI  —  JESUITS     DeFBATED— 

Navajo  Missions — A  Quarrel —  Statistics — ^List  of  Governors  to 
1846. 

The  submission  of  New  Mexico  in  the  last  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  may  be  regarded  as  perma- 
nent; the  natives  were  now  too  few  and  weaK,  and 
the  Spanish  power  too  firmly  established,  for  any 
general  movement  of  revolt.  Petty  local  troubles  or 
rumors  of  troubles  in  the  diflTerent  pueblos  were  of 
not  infrequent  occurrence,  some  of  which  will  be 
noted  in  these  pages,  as  will  occasional  raids  of  the 
gentile  tribes.  These,  with  the  succession  of  gover- 
nors, now  and  then  a  political  controversy,  periodical 
renewals  of  efforts  to  make  Christians  of  the  Moquis, 
a  few  reports  of  mission  progress  or  decadence,  some 
not  very  important  expeditions  out  into  the  plains  or 
mountains,  feeble  revivals  of  the  old  interest  in  mys- 
terious regions  of  the  north,  rare  intercourse  with 
the  Texan  establishments,  fears  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish encroachment — make  up  the  annals  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  archive  record  is  meagre  and 
fragmentary,  yet  in  respect  of  local  and  personal  de- 

(224) 
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tails  much  too  bulky  to  be  fully  utilized  within  the 
scope  of  my  work.  From  1700  New  Mexico  settled 
down  into  that  monotonously  uneventful  career  of 
inert  and  non-progressive  existence,  which  sooner  or 
later  is  to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  every  Hispauo- 
American  province.  The  necessity  of  extreme  con- 
densation may  not,  therefore,  prove  an  unmixed  evil. 

The  Moqui  chief  did  not  decide  to  accept  the  Span- 
iards' terms ;  and  it  appears  that  the  people  of  Aguatuvi 
were  even  punished  for  past  kindness  shown  to  visit- 
ing friara  Governor  Cubero  therefore  marched  in 
1701  to  the  province,  killing  a  few  Moquis  and  cap- 
turing many ;  but  it  was  deemed  good  policy  to  release 
the  captives,  and  Cubero  returned  without  having 
accomplished  anything,  unless  to  make  the  natives 
more  obstinate  in  their  apostasy,  as  the  not  impartial 
Vargas  declared  later.^  In  the  spring  of  1702  there 
were  alarming  rumors  from  various  quarters,  resting 
largely  on  statements  of  Apaches,  who  seem  in  these 
times  to  have  been  willing  witnesses  against  the  town 
Indians.  Cubero  made  a  tour  among  the  pueblos  to 
investigate  and  administer  warnings,  but  he  found 
slight  ground  for  alarm.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
the  Moquis,  or  perhaps  Tehua  fugitives  in  the  Moqui 
towns,  were  trying  to  incite  the  Zuilis  and  others  to 
revolt ;  and  it  was  decided  to  send  Captain  Juan  de 
Uribarri  with  a  force  to  make  investigations,  and  to 
leave  Captain  Medina  and  nineteen  men  as  a  garrison 
at  ZunL^     This   was  probably  done,  but,  all  being 

^Arch.  N,  ITcx.,  179;  Moqui,  Not,,  MS.,  669.  In  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.,  is 
•  petition  of  the  oabildo  to  Gov.  C.  when  about  to  start  on  this  ezped.,  ask- 
ing him  not  to  go,  referring  to  the  afl&dr  of  '99,  and  expressing  fears  that  in 
his  absence  Varcns'  friends  would  succeed  in  creating  a  revolt;  or  perhaps 
wonld  go  to  El  Paso  en  masse  to  represent  that  by  G.*s  harsh  treatment  they 
had  been  forced  to  flee.  In  HtylirCn  Coamog.,  1701-2,  is  a  mention  of  K. 
Mex.  and  its  supposed  boundaries  in  1701. 

'Full  reoora  of  investigations,  etc.,  in  Feb. -Mar.  1702,  an  orig.  MS. 
of  74  p.  in  the  Pinart  collection.  P.  Ant.  Guerra  is  named  as  cusUmUo;  P. 
Martin  Hurtado  took  part  in  the  councils;  also  Adj.  Jos^  Dominguez.  Uri- 
barri was  capt.  of  the  Sta  F^  company.  Among  the  measures  ordered  was 
the  transfer  of  the  Sta  Clara  Ind.  to  S.  Udefonso,  where  lands  confiscated 
firom  former  rebels  were  assigned  them. ' 
Hisr.  Abu.  and  K.  Mix.    15 
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quiet,  the  escolta  was  soon  reduced.  The  remaining 
soldiers  behaved  badly,  and  three  Spanish  exiles  from 
Santa  F^  much  worse,  treating  the  Indians  harshlj"^, 
and  living  publicly  with  native  women.  The  padre 
complained;  the  governor  failed  to  provide  any  rem- 
edy; and  on  March  4,  1703,  the  Indians  killed  the 
three  Spaniards,  Vald^s,  Palomino,  and  Lucero,  flee- 
ing, some  to  the  pefiol,  others  to  Moqui.  The  soldiers 
seem  to  have  run  away.  Padre  Garaicoechea  was 
not  molested,  and  wrote  that  only  seven  Indians  were 
concerned  in  the  aflair;  but  evidently  in  his  mission- 
ary zeal  and  sympathy  for  the  natives  he  underrated 
the  danger.  The  governor,  justifying  his  course  by 
the  viceroy's  orders  to  use  gentle  means,  sent  Captain 
Madrid  to  bring  away  the  friar,  and  Zufki,  like  the 
Moqui  towns,  was  left  to  the  aborigines.' 

In  August  1703,  Cubero,  learning  that  Vargas — 
whose  exoneration  and  reappointment  have  been  re- 
corded— was  on  the  way  to  succeed  him,  and  fearing 
retaliation  for  past  acts,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Vargas  brought  no  authority  to  investigate  his  acts, 
left  the  country  without  waiting  to  meet  his  rivaL 
He  claimed  to  have  retired  by  permission  of  the  vice- 
Toy;  it  was  said  he  feigned  aa  Indian  campaign  as  an 
excuse  for  quitting  the  capital;  and  his  successor 
charged  that  he  ran  away  for  fear  of  the  natives, 
whose  hatred  he  had  excit^.  Cubero  was  appointed 
governor  of  Maracaibo  and  given  other  honors,  but 
died  in  Mexico  in  1704.  Don  Diego,  now  marques 
de  la  Nava  de  Brazinas,  assumed  the  office  of  governor 
and  captain-general  at  Santa  Fd,  on  November  10, 
1703.*     He  was  urged  by  Padre  Garaicoechea  to  re- 

*Ar^  N,  Mix.,  180-^,  with  letters  of  P.  Ganiooecfaea  and  Miranda.  Hie 
latter  wrote  from  Acoma  that  all  the  Zufii  property  had  been  stolen,  the 
imsaionary's  life  in  danger,  and  that  the  Ind.  of  Aooma  and  Cia  wished 
to  go  to  the  padre's  rescue,  which  he  did  not  permit^  fearing  that  the 
hostiles  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  a  force  would  kill  the  padre.  He 
thought  the  Zufiis  might  be  easily  snbdaed,  having  no  water  on  the  pefiol; 
but  if  they  were  not  conquered  the  whole  western  country  was  lost,  as  the 
Moquis  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement. 

^Davis,  Prince,  and  others  name  the  duke  of  Albnrquerque  as  gOT.  vok. 
1703-10,  another  viceroy  of  Mexiool 
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wtabVish  a  mission   among  the  Zufiis,  with  whom  the 
padre  bad  kept  in  communication ;  but  the  governor 
Ucked  faith  in  the  good- will  of  that  people,  or  at  least 
found  no  time  to  attend  to  the  matter  during  his  brief 
rule,  and  that  of  Padre  Juan  Alvarez  as  custodio. 
At  the  beginning  of  1704  there  were  more  rumors  of 
revolt,  but  nothing  could  be  proved  except  against  the 
ever-hostile  Moquis.     In  March  Vargas  started  on  a 
campaign  against  the  Apaches,  but  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill  in  the  sierra  of  Sandia,  died  at  Bernalillo  on 
the  4th  of  April,  and  was  buried  at  Santa  F^  in  the 
parish  church.* 

Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  lieutenant-general  of  the  prov- 
ince and  an  old  friend  of  Don  Diego,  served  as  acting 
f)vemor  till  the  10th  of  March,  1705,  when  Don 
rancisco  Cuervo  y  Vald^s  assumed  the  office  of 
governor  ad  interim,  that  is,  by  the  viceroy's  appoint- 
ment* The  condition  of  affairs  was  not  very  encour- 
aging. Depredations  by  Apaches  and  Navajos  were 
frequent,  the  Moquis  were  defiant,  the  Zuii  rebels 
still  on  their  peflol,  and  the  presidial  soldiers  in  great 
need  of  clothing,  arms,  and  horses,  their  pay  having 
been  cut  down  about  five  per  cent  in  support  of  the 
Chihuahua  mission  of  Junta  de  los  Bios.  Cuervo's 
rule  was  marked  by  a  series  of  appeals  for  aid ;  but 
except  a  few  arms  and  implements — and  plenty  of 
censure  for  complaining  that  his  predecessors  had 
given  more  attention  to  their  quarrels  than  to  the 
country's  needs — nothing  was  obtained.  On  his  way 
north  he  had  to  stop  at  El  Paso  to  fight  Apaches ; 
and  on  arrival  at  the  capital  he  stationed  his  garrison 
in  seven  detachments  at  exposed  points/     Early  in 

*ifrc*.iV.  ITex:,  187. 

*In  a  letter  of  Oct  11,  1704,  the  viceroy  notified  the  king  of  Cuerro's  ap- 
potBtinent  on  aoooiint  of  hiB  diatingniahed  senrices  and  merits.  On  June  25, 
i7<B,  the  king  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  letter,  and  announces  the  appoint- 
Beat  of  Chacon  aa  proprietary  gov.  N.  Mex.,  C^dulaa,  MS.,  35.  The  mouth 
of  Cnenroli  arrival  u omitted  m  the  printed  Arch.  N.  Mex.,  188,  but  given  in 
aiy  MS.  copy,  p.  345.  It  is  noticeable  that  he  is  here  called  Cubero,  and 
tut  Cobero  in  the  toybI  c^uUs  (or  at  least  in  my  copies)  is  called  Cuervo. 
C.  WIS  a  koigfat  of  Santiago,  and  had  been  a  treasury  official  at  Guadalajanu 
ffii  nib  was  fro  n  MarchlO,  1 705,  to  July  31,  1707.  . 

'His  reeiium  by  order  of  the  gov.  presented  themselves  for  inspection  of 
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1705  Padre  Graraicoechea  went  back  to  Zuni,  and 
brought  the  rebels  down  to  the  plain  to  submit  on 
April  6th  to  Captain  Madrid.  In  July  Don  Roque 
marched  against  the  Navajos,  who  were  incited  and 
aided  by  refugee  Jemes.  During  this  campaign  the 
horses'  thirst  was  miraculously  assuaged  in  answer  to 
the  chaplain's  prayers,  whereupon  the  foe  was  so  ter- 
rified as  to  surrender,  and  the  army  turned  back  to 
Cia  in  August  In  September  the  finding  of  a  knotted 
cord  at  ZuAi  recalled  the  dread  days  of  1680,  but  noth- 
ing came  of  it. 

In  1706  Govemo  Cuervo  informed  the  viceroy  that 
he  had  founded  with  30  families  the  new  villa  of  Al- 
burquerque,  named  in  honor  of  the  viceroy;®  with  18 
Tanos  families  from  Tesuque,  he  had  resettled  Santa 
Maria — formerly  Santa  Cruz — de  Galisteo;  trans- 
ferred some  Tehua  families  to  the  old  pueblo  of  Pu- 
juaque,  now  called  Guadalupe;  and  refounded  with  29 
families  the  old  villa  of  old  La  Ca&ada,  long  aban- 
doned, renaming  it  Santa  Maria  de  Grado,  a  name 
that  did  not  last.  He  asked  for  church  ornaments, 
which  were  supplied ;  but  he  was  blamed  for  founding 
the  new  villa  without  authority,  and  its  name  was 
changed  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Felipe  de  Albur- 
querque,  in  honor  of  the  king.  It  was  ascertained 
later  that  in  all  these  reports  Cuervo  had  considerably 
overstated  his  own  achievements.     Captain  Uribarri 

arms  in  April— ^74  at  Sta  Fe,  37  at  Bernalillo,  and  82  at  La  Cafiada.  Ar<A. 
Sta  FSf  MS.  Sta  Clara,  Cochiti,  Jemes,  and  lagnna  were  among  the  points 
where  guards  were  stationed.  It  was  decided  to  bring  up  the  cavabry  at  El 
Paso  to  Sta  F^.  P.  Juan  Alv&rez  was  still  custodio;  r.  Joan  de  Zavaleta 
com.  del  sto  oficio.  Capt.  Valirerde  was  lient.-gen.  and  com.  at  £1  Paso; 
Juan  Paez  Hurtade  and  Juan  de  Uribarri  are  named  as  generals;  Lorenzo 
de  Madrid  maestro  de  campo;  captains  Fi^lix  Martinez,  Juan  Lucero  Godoy, 
Dieso  de  Medina,  and  Alf.  Juan  Koque  Gutierrez;  alcalde  Capt.  Bieso  Arias 
de  Quirds;  alfuacil  mayor  Ant.  Aguilar;  r^dores  Capt.  Antonio  Montoya, 
Capt.  Ant.  Lucero,  Fran.  Bomero  de  Pe(&aza,  Alf.  Martin  Hurtado;  es- 
crioano  Cristobal  G<Sngora,  all  at  Sta  F^.  At  Bernalillo^  captains  Fern. 
Chavez,  Diego  Montoya,  Manuel  Vaca,  Alf.  Oris.  Jaramillo,  sergt  Juan  Gon- 
zalez. At  Villanueva  de  Sta  Cruz  (La  Cafiada),  captains  Silvestre  Pacfaeco, 
Miguel  Tenorio,  Jose  de  Atienzfa^  Nic.  Ortiz,  and  sergt  Bartolo  Melabato. 

^The  name  is  commonly  but  inaccurately  written  Albuquerque  in  N. 
Mex.  Davis  and  others  erroneously  derive  the  name  from  a  governor. 
Some  authors  have  dated  the  founding  back  to  tiie  time  of  the  1st  daks  of  A. 
who  served  as  viceroy. 
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marched  this  year  out  into  the  Cf bolo  plains ;  and  at 
Jicarilla,  37  les^ues  north-east  of  Taos,  was  kindly 
received  by  the  Apaches,  who  conducted  him  to  Cuar- 
talejo,  of  which  he  took  possession,  naming  the  province 
San  Lais  and  the  Indian  rancheria  Santo  Dominga 
The  Moquis  often  attacked  the  Zufiis,  who  were 
now  for  the  time  good  Christians,  and  to  protect  whom 
Captain  Juan  Roque  Gutierrez  was  sent  in  April  1706 
with  eight  men.  With  this  aid  the  Zunis  went  to 
Moqui  in  May,  killed  two  of  the  foe,  and  recovered 
70  animals.  Captain  Tomds  Holguin  was  sent  with 
a  new  reenforcement,  and  in  September  surrounded 
the  Tehna  pueblo  between  Gualpi  and  Oraibe,  forcing 
the  Indians  after  a  fight  to  sue  for  peace  and  give  hos- 
iagesi  but  the  Tanos  and  other  reenforcements  ar- 
rived, attacked  the  Spaniards  and  allies  as  they 
retired,  and  drove  them  back  to  Zuiii,  the  hostages 
being  shot.  Presently  the  Zunis — now  under  Padre 
J^Iiranda,  who  came  occasionally  from  Acoma — ^asked 
to  have  their  escolta  removed,  a  request  which  aroused 
fears  of  a  general  rising  in  the  west.  A  junta  at  Cia 
in  April  1707  resolved  to  withdraw  the  frontier  es- 
coltas  to  Santa  F^  for  recuperation  of  the  horses,  and 
tiius  the  west  was  again  abandoned.^ 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  August,  1707,  that  the  gov- 
ernor ad  interim  was  succeeded  by  the  admiral  Don 
Jos^  Chacon  Medina  Salazar  y  Villasenor,  marques  de 
la  Penuela,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king  in 
1705,  and  who  ruled  till  1712,  The  new  ruler  turned 
his  attention  like  others  to  the  Moquis,  toward  whom 
his  predecessors,  according  to  his  theory,  had  acted 
harshly,  shooting  captives  and  exasperating  the  na- 
tives. He  sent  an  embassy  of  Zuiis  *^  with  an  exhor- 
tation to  peace  and  submission;  but  the  only  reply 

^Ardi  K.  Mex,^  194-5.  There  is  some  confasion  of  dates.  P.  Juan  Min- 
ffius  is  named  as  a  member  of  these  exped.  Moqui,  Not, ,  670;  Fernandez  Duro, 

^ISotwitbstaadmg  the  abajidonment  before  noted,  P.  Fran,  de  Iraz&bal 
to  hare  beea  now  m  charge  of  Alona>  one  of  the  Zufti  pueblos. 


i 
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was  a  raid  of  refugee  Tanos  and  Tehuas  on  ZnflL 
Nothing  more  important  is  recorded  in  1708  than  the 
building  of  a  parish  church  on  the  site  of  the  one 
destroyed  in  1680.  It  was  built  by  the  marqu^  gov- 
ernor at  his  own  cost,  though  permission  was  obtained 
to  employ  Indians  on  the  work,  and  was  completed 
within  two  years."  The  year  1709  was  marked  by  a 
war  with  the  Navajos,  who  had  become  very  bold  in 
their  depredations,  sacking  the  pueblos  of  Jemes  in 
June,  but  who  were  defeated  by  the  governor  in  a 
vigorous  campaign,  and  forced  to  make  a  treaty  of 
peace.  This  year,  also,  the  custodio.  Padre  Juan  de 
fa  Pefia,  collected  some  scattered  families  of  Tiguas,^' 
and  with  them  refounded  the  old  pueblo  of  San  Agus- 
tin  Isleta.  Padre  Pefia  engaged  moreover  in  a  spir- 
itual campaign  against  estuia-rites  and  scalp-dances; 
and  complaints  sent  to  Mexico  of  abuses  on  the  part 
of  the  governor  and  alcaldes  brought  from  the  viceroy 
stringent  orders  against  forcing  the  Indians  to  work 
without  compensation.^ 

Padre  Pe5a  died,  and  was  succeeded  as  custodio  by 
Padre  Juan  de  Tagle,  after  Padre  Lopez  de  Haro  as 
vice-president  had  been  for  a  time  in  charge  of  the 
office.  There  was  a  quarrel  in  progress,  of  which  we 
know  little  or  nothing,  between  the  marqu^  and  his 
predecessor  Cuervo ;  and  Tagle  with  other  friars  fa- 
vored the  latter,  and  were  the  objects  of  Penuela's 
complaints  in  Mexico."     In  1711  and  the  two  folio w- 

"  Prinee,  HiH.  Sk.,  22S-4,  notes  an  inacsription  oa  the  church,  'EL  sefior 
marques  de  la  Peftuela  hizo  esta  f&brica;  el  alfdrez  real  Don  Agostin  Flores 
Vergara  su  criado  afio  de  1710/  Pefiuela  was  not,  as  Prince  says,  later  vice- 
roy of  N.  Spain. 

"CJalled  Tehuas  in  Arch,  N,  Mex.,  197-8;  bat  they  were  more  likelv,  I 
think,  Tiguas,  the  original  occupants  of  the  town,  some  of  whom,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  settled  by  Qov.  Otermin  near  Bl  Fttao.  The  P.  Crooista 
seems  confused  hioiself  on  the  subject. 

"Revilla  Gigedo,  Carta  de  179S,  441,  says  there  were  20,110  tax-payers 
registered  in  1710,  the  garrison  of  Sta  Fe  being  120.  Sventa  ol  these  yean 
mArch.  N.  Mex,,  197-9. 

^^Arck,  N.  Mex,,  198-9.  The  gov.  not  only  complained  of  Isle's  being 
kept  in  office  through  Cuervo's  influence,  but  that  he  had  done  great  harm  by 
removing  P.  Jose  Lopez  Tello  from  his  ministry.  He  also  charged  that  P. 
Fran.  Brotoni  of  Taos  had  ordered  his  Ind.  to  rebuild  their  estnfas.  His 
complaining  report  was  on  May  20,  '12;  and  it  ¥ras  referred  on  Aug.  13th  to 
the  com.  gen.  of  the  Franciscans. 
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ing  jears,  we  find  several  royal  orders  on  New  Mexi- 
cao  affairs;  but  none  of  them  has  any  historic 
importance.  The  soldiers  had  asked  for  an  increase 
of  pay,  the  friars  for  reenforcements,  and  Grovernor 
Cuervo  had  reported  his  great  achievements  in  town 
foanding;  the  c^ulas  were  routine  replies,  ordering 
the  viceroy  to  investigate  and  report,  but  always  to 
look  out  for  the  \irelfare  of  the  northern  province. 
The  sum  total  of  information  seems  to  be  that  there 
^ere  34  padres  in  the  field,  which  number  the  viceroy 
deemed  sufficient,  though  he  was  authorized  by  the 

king  to  increase    the  missionary  force  whenever  it 

might  be  deemed  hest^ 

Juan  Ignacio  Flores  Mogollon,  formerly  governor 
of  Nuevo  Leon,  had  the  royal  appointment  as  gov- 
ernor and  captain-general;  aild  the  marques  de  la 
Penuela  retiring  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  five 
years,  Governor  Flores  assumed  the  office  on  October 
5,  1712,  ruling  until  1715.'*  The  Sumas  of  the  south 
revolted  in  1712,  but  were  reduced  by  Captain  Val- 
verde,  and  settled  at  Kealito  de  San  Lorenzo,  a  league 
and  a  half  from  El  Paso,  probably  at  Otermin's  old 
camp  of  1681.  In  May  1713  the  natives  of  Acoma 
and  Laguna,  offended  by  the  anti-pagan  zeal  of  Padre 
C^los  Delgado,  thought  favorably  of  a  proposition  to 
kill  him  at  the  instigation  of  a  Zuiii  Indian — at  least 
so   Padre  Irazdbal  reported;   but  nothing  could  be 

»N.  Mex.,  Cidulaa^  MS.,  35-42,  orders  of  Feb.  9,  13,  Jau.  17,  March  2, 
1711;  Dec  10,  1712;  Ang.  4,  Sept.  27,  1713.  Gov.  Peftuela  had  written 
direct  to  the  king,  Oct.  SS,  1707,  on  Apache  troubles;  on  Nov.  25th,  had  for- 
warded a  petition  of  the  soldiers  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  pay,  and  that  it 
BBufat  be  paid  at  Mez.  instead  of  Guadalajara.  Gov.  Cuervo,  on  April  15^ 
ITuB,  had  forwarded  a  complaint  of  P.  Alvarez  on  neglect  of  the  mi&sionB;  on 
Ang.  IS,  1706,  had  asked  for  more  friars;  and  on  June  13,  18,  23,  1706,  had 
reported  hia  foanding  of  Alburquerqne,  etc.  The  c^ula  of  Dec.  10,  *12,  asks 
lor  infonnation  on  the  pay  of  Gapt  Felix  Martinez  of  the  Sta  F^  company. 
The  order  of  Ang.  ^  '13,  relates  to  the  soldiers'  petition,  but  does  not  clearly 
^bow  vhether  it  waa  sranted  or  not. 

"  JnA.  N.  Mex.,  199.  Davis,  Prince,  and  the  rest  find  room  for  another 
viceroy,  the  doke  of  Linares,  as  gov.  in  1712.  Prince,  Bisl,  Sk.,  224,  tells  us, 
ud  accorately  bo  far  as  I  know,  that  Flores  was  commissioned  at  Madrid 
Sept  27, 1707,  for  5  yean}  qualified  Oct  9th;  did  not  come  to  Mex.  for  along 
tnae;  was  noommiBsioned  (?)  by  the  viceroy  Feb.  9,  '12;  and  installed  at  Sta 
hOcLSth.    His  floliuy  was  |2,00a 
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proved.  In  October  of  the  same  year  Captain  Sema 
with  400  soldiers  and  allies  defeated  the  P^'avajos  la 
their  own  country ;  and  besides  this  achievement  the 
Faraon  Apaches  were  warned  to  desist  from  their  dep- 
redations I  In  1714  the  Yutas  and  Taos  had  many 
fights,  but  the  governor  restored  harmony  by  an  en- 
forced restitution  of  stolen  property.  Navajo  raids  on 
the  Jemes  had  again  to  be  checked  by  a  campaign  of 
Captain  Madrid,  while  Captain  Valverde  marched 
against  the  Apache  hoards  of  Pharaoh,  as  did  also  the 
French  from  Louisiana. 

A  junta  of  civil,  military,  and  missionary  authori- 
.ties  was  held  to  deliberate  on  two  questions  deemed 
momentous:  First,  should  the  Christian  Indians  be 
deprived  of  fire-arms?  The  military  favored  such  a 
policy,  but  the  friars  opposed  it,  both  to  avoid  offence 
and  afford  the  converts  protection ;  and  the  governor 
at  last  ordered  the  arms  taken  away  except  in  the  case 
of  natives  especially  trustworthy.  Second,  should 
the  converts  be  allowed  to  paint  themselves  and  wear 
skin  caps,  thus  causing  themselves  to  be  suspected  of 
crimes  committed  by  gentiles,  or  enabling  them  to 
commit  offences  attributed  to  gentiles?  Governor 
Flores  and  his  officers,  with  some  of  the  padres,  were  in 
favor  of  forbidding  the  custom ;  but  the  rest  of  the  friars 
took  an  opposite  view,  holding  that  no  Christian  Indian 
had  ever  been  known  to  use  his  paint  for  a  disguise  to 
cover  crime,  that  it  was  impolitic  to  accuse  them  of 
so  doing,  that  painting  was  the  native  idea  of  adorn- 
ment, and  in  that  light  no  worse  than  Spanish  methods ; 
and  finally,  that  the  custom  was  objectionable  only  in 
connection  with  superstition,  in  which  respect  it  must 
be  removed  gradually  by  Christian  teachings.  The 
decision  is  not  recorded."     Like  other  years  of  this 

"  Arch,  N.  Mex.,  201-4,  inclading  a  letter  of  P.  Miranda,  who  made  himself 
the  champion  of  the  Ind.  On  the  other  side  are  named  PP.  Ltlcas  Arevalo 
of  Taos  and  Jos^  Ant.  Guerrero  of  Sta  Fe.  The  junta  was  on  July  6,  1714. 
.In  M.  Pinart's  col.  is  an  original  order  of  Gov.  F.  this  year,  that  a  new  estufa 
at  Pecos  be  suppressed  and  great  care  taken  by  all  alcaldes  to  prevent  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 
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aodmost  other  periods,  1715  had  its  vague  rumors  of 
an  impending  revolt,  ever  dreaded  by  the  New  Mexi- 
cans, not  traceable  to  any  definite  foundation.     I  find 
also  the  record  of  one  of  the  typical  campaigns  against 
Apaches  on  or  to^vard  the  Colorado  River,  made  by 
Joan  Paez  HLurtado,  with  no  results  of  importance.^' 
It  must  not  be   supposed  that  nothing  was  heard 
from  the  Moquis,  for  I  find  original  records  of  five 
juntas  de  guerra  at  Santa  ¥6  on  their  account. ^^     In 
June  1713  an  Indian  named  Naranjo  was  refused  per- 
mission to  visit  the  Moquis,  but  in  December  two 
natives  of  Zniii,   through  Padre  Irazdbal,  obtained 
the  license  and  were  given  letters.     They  found  the 
Moquis  es^er  for  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Zunis, 
but  the  controlling  element  under  the  chief  of  Oraibe 
had  no  desire  for  the  Spaniards'  friendship.     In  March 
1715  a  Moqni  appeared  at  the  capital  with  favorable 
reports,  and  was  sent  back  with  assurances  of  good- 
will.    Next,  in  May  a  chief  from  Oraibe  came  to  make 
further  investigations,  reporting  that  a  grand  junta  of 
aU  the  towns  had  decided  on  peace  and  Christianity. 
This  chief  was  sent  back  with  gifts,  and  in  July  eight 
Moquis  came  to  announce  that  after  harvest  the  for- 
mal arrangements  for  submission  would  be  completed. 
Thus  all  went  well  so  long  as  the  Moquis  were  the 
ambassadors;  but  when  the  governor  sent  messengers 
of  his  own  choosing,  the  truth  came  out  that  the  pre- 
tended ambassadors  were  traders,  who  had  invented 
all  their  reports  to  account  for  their  visits  and  insure 
their  own  safety,  the  Moqui  authorities  being  as  hos- 
tile as  ever! 

Governor  Flores  was  an  old  man  in  feeble  health, 
who  resigned  on  account  of  his  infirmities.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Captain  Felix  Martinez,  who  assumed 

^Burtado,  Campafia  contra  Iob  Apachea  Agosto-^et.  1715,  MS.,  in  Pinart 
Coi,  inclading  diario,  junta  de  guerra,  corresp.,  etc.  The  force  wae  250  sol- 
^Mn  and  allies. 

^Moqai,  Juniiu  de  Otterra,  1713-15,  oris.  MS.  of  the  PinaH  Col  The 
J'Btu  were  m  Dec  26,  *13,  March  12,  May  3,  July  6,  Nov.  2,  '16. 
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the  office  as  acting  governor,  or  perhaps  governor  ad 
interim  by  the  viceroy's  appointment,  on  October  30, 
1715,  and  who,  instead  of  permitting  his  predecessor 
to  depart  with  an  escort  for  Mexico  as  ordered, 
engaged  in  quarrels  and  lawsuits  with  him,  keeping 
him  under  a?rest  for  two  years  ~  During  Martinel 
rule  of  two  years  two  campaigns  are  recorded.  In 
August  1716  the  governor  marched  in  person  against 
the  Moquis  with  68  soldiers,  accompanied  by  the  cus- 
todio,  Padre  Antonio  Camaigo,  the  cabildo  of  Santa 
F6y  and  a  force  of  vecinos  from  Alburquerque  and 
La  Caiiada.  Commissioners  were  sent  forward  from 
Alona,  and  some  of  the  Moquis  seemed  willing  to 
submit,  but  the  people  of  Gualpi  and  the  Tanos  pueblo 
refused.  Two  fights  occurred  in  September,  the  In- 
dians being  defeated,  if  we  may  credit  the  diary,  with 
many  killed  and  wounded;  but  the  army,  after  de- 
stroying corn-fields,  retreated  to  Santa  F^,  and  the 
pretended  victories  may  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful.*^ 

^Arch.  y,  Mex.,  105-6.  Martinez  had  come  with  Vai*gas,  enlisted  as  a 
soldier,  became  capt.  of  the  Sta  Fe  company  in  Pefinela's  time,  was  forced  to 
resign  on  account  of  his  somewhat  quarrelsome  character  in  *12,  but  in  '15 
had  got  a  new  appointment  from  the  King  as  captain  for  life  and  regidor  per- 
petuo  of  the  villa.  Flores  Mogollon  was  a  native  of  Sevilla.  A  sierra  in  1^. 
Mex.  preserves  his  name.     Davis,  Prince,  and  others  make  CSapt.  Valverde 

Sov.  in  '14,  and  so  he  may  have  been  acting  gov.  at  some  time  during  Flares' 
Iness.  These  writers  afso  state,  to  quote  from  Prince,  that  Flores  '  was  ac- 
cused of  malefeasance  in  ofiBce,  but  tne  case  did  not  coms  on  for  trial  until 
after  a  delay  of  some  years.  By  the  king's  command  he  was  relieved  frona 
his  position  Oct.  5,  1715,  after  serving  exactly  3  years.  His  trial  was  had  at 
Sta  Fe  in  1721,  Ions  after  he  had  left  N.  Mex.;  and  his  sentence  was  sent  to 
the  viceroy  for  confirmation,  the  costs  being  adjudged  against  him.  The  of- 
ficer reported  that  neither  the  accused  nor  any  of  his  property  could  be 
found.'  I  suppose  that  these  statements  rest  on  some  doc.  of  1721  in  the 
ArcK,  Sta  /V,  MS.,  which  I  have  not  found. 

'^Certified  copy  of  Martinez'  diary,  in  Arch.  Sta  Fi^  MS.,  the  original 
having  been  earned  by  M.  to  Mex.  Hie  return  to  Sta  F^  was  on  Oct.  Sth. 
Ace.  to  Arch.  N.  Mex.,  206-7,  the  gov.  accomplished  nothing,  and  the  truth 
which  he  concealed  in  his  diary  came  out  in  his  later  residencia.  The  padre 
cronista  is  apparently  wrong  in  naming  P.  Jose  Lopez  Telle  as  custodio  at  thia 
time  and  P.  Miranda  as  his  predecessor.  He  also  tells  us  that  the  gov. 
decided  to  wage  war  on  the  Moquis  after  consulting  the  viceroy,  but  before 
awaiting  his  reply.  In  Moqui^  Notldas,  MS.,  671-4,  P.  Domingo  Araos  is 
named  as  a  companion  of  P.  Oamargo;  and  an  account  is  sdven  of  the  pre- 
liminary negotiations,  but  not  of  the  fishts  that  followed.  It  seems  that  the 
Moquis  at  nrst  pretended  to  be  well  disposed  but  required  time  to  deliber- 
ate, spending  the  6  days  allowed  in  preparations  for  war.  The  exped.  is 
mentioned  in  Fernandez  Duro,  NoUdas,  1^7.  On  this  trip  Oov.  M.  left  his 
name  inscribed  on  £1  Morro,  Aug.  26th,  with  a  record  that  he  was  on  the 
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During   the   governor's  absence  in  the  west  the 
Yutas  and  Comanches — perhaps  the  first  definite  ap- 
pearance  in   history  of  the  latter  nation — attacked 
Taos,  the  Tehua  towns^  and  even  some  of  the  Spanish 
settlements.     On  his  return  Martinez  sent  Captain 
Sema,  who  attacked  the  foe  at  the  Cerro  de  San 
Antonio,  thirty  leagues  north  of  Santa  F^,  killing 
many  Indians  and  capturing  their  chusma.     It  sub- 
sequently came  out  in  the  governor's  residencia  that 
the  captives  were  divided  between  Don  Fdlix  and  his 
brother,  and  sold  on  ioint  account  in  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
the  Yutas  being  told  later  that  their  chusma  had  died 
of  small-pox!** 

In  September  1716,  the  new  viceroy,  marques  de 
Valero,  informed  secretly  of  how  things  were  going  in 
New  Mexico,  ordered  Governor  Martinez  to  present 
himself  in  Mexico,  at  the  same  time  directing  Captain 
Antonio  Valverde  y  Coslo  to  go  up  from  El  Paso,  as- 
sume the  governorship  ad  interim,  and  investigate 
certain  charges.  Valverde  arrived  at  Santa  F6  the  9th 
of  December;  but  Martinez,  supported  by  the  cabildo, 
refused  to  give  up  the  office  or  presidio  books.  He 
could  not,  however,  disobey  the  viceroy's  summons, 
and  having  appointed  Juan  Faez  Hurtado  to  act  as 

fovemor  in  his  absence,  he  started  on  the  20th  of 
anuary,  1717,  taking  with  him  apparently  Flores 
MogoUon,  his  predecessor.  Valverde  was  ordered  to 
accompany  him  to  El  Paso,  but  feigned  illness,  and 
took  refuge  with  his  friend.  Padre  Tagle.  at  the  con- 
vent  of  San  Ildefonso.  As  to  resulting  complications 
between  Hurtado  and  Valverde,  I  have  found  no  rec- 
ord, but  suppose  that  the  former  ruled  but  a  few 
months,  and  that  before  the  end  of  1717,  as  soon  as 
/         orders  could    be    returned   from   Mexico,  Valverde 

vay  to  reduce  the  Moqnui  with  the  costodio,  P.  Canmrffo,  and  Juan  Garcia 
de  Riraa,  alcalde  of  Sta  Fe.  Simpson's  Jour.,  104-5,  pi.  &,  67. 

"Id  a  memorial  of  1722,  Arch.  Sta  Fd,  MS.,  all  the  officers  and  soldiers 
itited  that  N.  Mex.  waa  in  great  peril  daring  M.  's  rule.  *  Con  sa  insaciable 
y  vonz  oodicia,  roboe  y  engafioa  manifieetos,  estuvo  pendiente  de  un  cabeilo 
ftta  ua  total  aaaladoQ. ' 
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assumed  the  office,  which  he  held  for  four  or  five 
years." 

A  leading  event  of  Valverde's  rule  was  his  expedi- 
tion of  171 9,  with  105  Spaniards  and  30  Indians,  being 
joined  also  on  the  way  by  the  Apaches  under  Captain 
Carlama,  against  the  Yutas  and  Comanches,  who  had 
been  committing  many  depredations.  His  route  was 
north,  east,  south-east,  and  finally  south-west  back  to 
Santa  F^.  He  thus  explored  the  regions  since  known 
as  Colorado  and  Kansas,  going  farther  north,  as  he 
believed,  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  did  not 
overtake  the  foe,  encountering  nothing  more  formida- 
ble than  poison-oak,  which  attacked  the  officers  as 
well  as  the  privates  of  his  command.**  On  the  Rio 
Napestle,  apparently  the  Arkansas,  Valverde  met  the 
Apaches  of  Cuartelejo,  and  found  men  with  gunshot 
wounds  received  from  the  French  and  their  allies,  the 
Pananas  and  Jumanas.^     An  order  came  from  the 

^Arefu  N.  Mex,,  207-^.  This  invalaable  authority  comes  to  an  end  here, 
and  its  absence  will  be  felt  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter.  Davis  and  the 
others  name  no  ruler  in  '19-20.  The  Arch.  8t%  Fi^  MS.,  shows  V.  as  gov.  in 
*18-20»  and  he  probably  held  the  office  in  '17-21.  I  find  no  original  record 
of  how  the  troubles  of  Martinez  and  Flores  were  settled  in  Mexico,  but  there 
are  some  indications  that  a  juez  de  residencia  was  sent  to  Sta  Fe  in  ^21  to  take 
testimony. 

'*P.  Juan  Pino  was  the  chaplain,  and  the  start  was  on  Sept.  15th.  The 
men,  sufferinff  terribly  from  poison-oak,  found  the  best  remedy  to  be  chewingr 
chocolate  and  applying  the  saliva  to  the  parts  affected.  The  route  waa  n. 
with  the  sierra  on  the  left  to  Oct.  10th,  the  names  given  being  Rio  S.  Joee 
at  Rosario,  Rio  Colorado  (an  arroyo)  or  Soledad,  Sacramento,  Bio  S.  Migu^ 
(poison-oak  experience),  Rio  Sto  Domingo,  S.  Lorenzo  at  junction  of  two 
streams,  Rio  S.  Antonio,  Rio  S.  Francisco  4  1.,  S.  Onofre,  Dolores  Spr.  4  L, 
Cdrmen  Spr.  6  1.,  Sta  Rosa  in  sand  dunes,  S.  Ignacio  more  eastward,  Sta 
Etigenia  51.,  S.  Felipe  de  Jesus  Cr.  6 1.  Thence  Oct.  1  lth-20th  down  the  river 
Sta  Maria  Mafdaleoa  E.  and  s.  E.  to  S.  NicoUs  Obispo  4  1.,  Pilar  6  I.,  La 
Cruz  4  1.,  Sta  Teresa,  Rio  Napestle  10  1.  Here  they  met  the  Apaches  Cal- 
chnfines,  and  sent  P.  Pino  and  a  party  to  Taos  for  supplies.  Soon  they  met 
the  Apaches  of  Cuartelejo.  The  diary  ends  abruptly  when  they  started  back 
for  Sta  F^.  ValwnU  y  Cosio  [Antonio),  Diario  y  DerroUro,  1719;  orig.  MS, 
written  by  Sec.  Alonso  Rael  de  Aguilar,  in  the  Pinart  CoL 

^  It  was  B|id  the  French  had  given  these  Ind.  fire-arms,  and  that  they 
had  formed  two  large  towns.  I  suppose  the  Pananas  may  have  been  Pauaiia8» 
or  Pawnees.  Escalante,  Carta,  125,  tells  us  that  in  this  year,  1719,  a  com- 
pany under  Capt.  Villasur  was  sent  (perhaps  after  the  gov.'s  return)  to  find 
the  Pananas,  300  1.  N.  E.  of  Sta  F^.  He  reached  the  river  on  which  their 
towns  stood,  but  the  Pananas — who,  he  thinks,  may  have  been  the  Quiviraa — 
attacked  Villasur  in  the  night  with  guns,  killing  V.,  P.  Juan  Miugttes,  and 
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viceroy  to  establish  a  presidio  of  25  men  at  Cuartelejo, 
gome  130  leagues  from  Santa  Fd,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Apache  region ;   but  a  council  of  war  decided  this  to 
be  impossible,  believing  the  viceroy  had  meant  Jica- 
rilla,  some  40  leagues  from  the  capital,  as  the  site,  and 
that  even  there  25  men  would  not  suffice.     In  1719- 
20  the  governor  made  a  tour  of  inspection,  visiting 
every  pueblo  and  settlement  in  the  province.*     He 
also  sent  information  on  the  Moquis  for  which  he  was 
thanked    by  the    viceroy;   and   the   same   persistent 
apostates  were  mentioned  in  a  royal  order,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  Jesuits  were  trying  to  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  Moqui  conversion,  a  phase  of  the  matter 
that  belongs  to  the  annals  of  Arizona  in  another  chap- 
ter of  this  volume.*'     From  the  same  document  it 
appears  that  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  bishop 

aort  of  the  party,  indading  the  French  euide.  Ritch,  Atilan,  244,  mentiont 
this  Pawnee  maflsacre  as  having  been  on  the  Missouri. 

In  a  letter  of  Feb.   1886,  Dr  J.  F.   Snyder  of  Virginia,  Cass  Co.,  111., 

iaiormB  me  that  a  maaaacre  of  Spaniards  by  the  Missouris,  mistaken  for 

Pawneea  by  the  victims,  in  1720,  is  mentioned  in  all  the  early  histories  of  the 

region.     He  cites  the  narrative  as  ffiven  in  ReynoM  Pioneer  HiH.  of  IlHnois, 

34,  and  also  cites  Charleooix,  JoumWf  that  author  having  obtained  some  Spasx- 

iah  relics  in  the  north,  said  to  have  been  obtained  at  a  great  massacre  oi  the 

New  MezicsoB.     There  is  mnch  variation  as  to  details,  but  the  general  ver- 

siim  is  that  the  Spaniards  came  to  drive  out  the  French  and  met  disaster  by 

coofiding  their  hostile  plans  to  a  tribe  that  was  friendly  to  the  French  and 

led  them  into  an  ambush.     Dr  S.  has  been  shown  the  spot  in  Saline  Co.,  Mo., 

where  the  affiiir  occurred.     It  would  seem  that  the  expedition  must  have  been 

that  of  Villasnr,  or  one  sent  out  after  Valverde's  return,  and  in  consequence 

el  his  TegortB  about  the  French.     It  is  unfortunate  that  no  original  records 

have  been  foond.     It  ia  possible  that  Villasur  reached  the  Missouri;  but  it 

is  strange  that  such  a  disaster  has  left  no  more  definite  trace  in  the  archives. 

^Arck.  Sta  /V,  MS.     In  these  years  Mig.  Teuorio  de  Alba,  Mig.  Enriques 

^  Cabrers,  and  Alonso  Rael  de  Aguilar  appear  as  govt  secretary.     Capt. 

Pedro  de  Villasur  was  lieut^-gen.     The  alcaldes  may  ores  were  Alf.  Oris. 

Torres,  Sta  Ons  de  la  Cafiada;  Capt.  Luis  Garcia,  Alburquerque,  Bernalillo, 

8te  Aim^^  Cia,  and  Jemes;  Capt.  Alonso  Garcia,  Isleta;  Capt.  Ant.  de  Uri- 

Wn,  r^agnn^^  Acoma,  Alona,  or  the  Zufii  region;  Capt.   Alonso  Rael   de 

Asa^arTPecos  and  Galisteo;  and  Capt  Miff.  Tenorio  de  Alba  at  S.  Gerdn. 

de  Taos.    In  J  718  there  were  complaints  from  Cochitf  against  the  alcalde 

fflijor,  Migael  de  Vsjca,  for  beating  and  otherwise  abusing  the  Ind.     They 

fed  torn  investigation  and  an  order  of  the  gov.  for  more  care  in  Ind.  treat- 

■wt    The  bulky  record  is  in  Arch.  8ta  Fi,  MS. 

^N.  Mex,,  c/duiag,  MS.,  42-4,  order  of  Feb.  11,  '19.  Arch.  Sta  FK  MS. 
At  tbe  end  of  *\B  Gov  V.  sent  some  Tanos  to  assure  the  fugitive  Tanos, 
Tehnat  and  Tifmaa  of  Moqui  that  they  might  return  without  fear  to  their 
Piebios.  He  w  ordered  V  ^^f  viceroy  to  use  only  gentle  mewurea.  A 
«7al  ddah  of  March  7,  '19,  ordered  mvestigation  of  past  management  of 
Cbpt  PeTix  Martinez  and  other  presidio  com.,  especially  m  financial  matters. 
X.Met.,CAi.,  MS.,  44-6. 
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of  Durango  and  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  on  the 
ecclesiastic  jurisdiction  of  New  Mexico. 

Don  Juan  de  Estrada  j  Austria  seems  to  have 
come  in  1721  as  juez  de  residencia  to  investigate  the 
still  pending  charges  against  and  controversies  between 
ex-governors  Flores  and  Martinez;  and  he  may  have 
held,  as  was  sometimes  customary,  the  position  of 
acting  governor  during  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  judge;*®  if  so,  he  turned  over  the  office  before  the 
end  of  the  year  or  early  in  the  next;  and  on  March  2, 
1722,  the  regularly  appointed  governor,  Don  Juan 
Domingo  de  Bustamante,  succeeded ;  ^  ruling  two  full 
terms,  or  until  1731.  A  visitador  general,  in  the  per- 
son of  Captain  Antonio  Cobian  Busto,  came  in  1722 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  provincial  affairs.*' 
Some  Spaniards  engaged  in  illicit  trade  with  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  which  brought  out 

**Davia,  Prince,  and  othen  represent  him  as  'his  Majesty's  rendoary  (!) 
jndge,  acting  gov.,  etc/  in  1721.  I  have  seen  no  original  record  of  his  pres- 
ence. 

^The  date  of  B.*b  assuming  office  at  Sta  F^  is  given  in  a  doc.  of  "22  in 
Arch.  Sta  Fd,  MS.  On  March  15,  '22,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Sta  Fe  sign 
a  memorial  of  praise  in  favor  of  ex. -gov.  V.,  who  had  been  relieved  by  B.  (no 
ref.  to  Estrada).  They  accredit  v.  with  all  kinds  of  good  conduct.  He 
had  built  at  his  own  cost  a  church  and  chapel  at  the  capital,  and  a  chapel  at 
S.  ndefonso;  paid  his  men  regularly  and  traated  them  welL  V.  waa  capitsa 
vitalicio  of  the  presidio  of  £1  Paso,  and  now  returned  to  his  post. 

-Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.  In  Oct.  a  junta  was  held  at  Sta  Fe  to  explain  to 
Busto  for  the  king's  edification  why  the  country  from  Chihuahua  up  to  K. 
Mez.  was  not  fully  settled  by  Broeperous  and  tribute-paying  Spaniarda.  The 
reason  waa  found  in  the  snudl  number  and  poverty  of  the  settlers,  and  the 
fear  of  gentile  raiders.  The  remedies  proposed  were  a  presidio  of  50  men  and 
a  settlement  of  200  families  at  Socorro,  and  another  presidio  of  50  men  at 
AguatuvL  The  country  was  rich  in  metals  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture 
and  stock-raising;  and  any  expenditure  of  money  by  the  govt  would  be  a 
good  investment. 

Miff.  Enriquez  was  now  sec.  Paes  Hurtado  and  Ant.  Beoerro  Kioto  are 
nameaas  generals,  the  latter  of  Janoa,  in  N.  Mex.  temporarily.  Capt.  Fran* 
Bueno  de  Bohorques  y  Corcnera  was  alcalde  mayor  of  Sta  Fe;  Agnifi^r  was  a 
sargento  mayor.  Captains  Ignacio  de  Roybal  and  Die^o  Arias  de  Quiros  and 
Lieut.  Fran.  Montes  vijil  are  named.     Hurtado  was  lieut.-gen.  in  *24. 

Padres  named  in  ^22  are:  Juan  de  Tagle,  comisario  del  sto  oficio  and  visita- 
dor, Juan  de  la  Cruz,  custodio  and  juez  ecles.,  Juan  Sanchez,  Diego  Espinosa 
de  loB  Monteros,  Juan  de  Mirabal,  Juan  Ant.  de  Celi,  Manuel  de  Sopeua, 
Cdrlos  Delgado,  Juan  del  Pino,  Fran.  Ira^bal,  Domingo  de  Araoe,  Fran.  Ant. 
Perez,  com.  sto  oficio,  Jos^  Ant.  Guerrero,  guardian  of  the  Sta  Fe  convent. 
These  were  all  at  the  Sta  F^  junta.  P.  Josd  Diez,  who  left  N.  Mex.  in  1686» 
died  at  (^uer^taio  in  *22;  age  65.  ArriOvUa^  Cron.  Smif.,  L  189^206. 
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prohibitoiy  orders  from  the  king  in  1723;  and  orders 
r^^Iating  the  trade  with  gentUe  tribes  were  issued 
hy  Grovemor  Sustamante  the  same  year.'^     Early  in 
1724  the  Yutas   committed  depredations  at  Jemes; 
and  the  Comanches  attacked  the  Apaches  at  Jicarilla, 
forced  them  to  give  up  half  their  women  and  children 
to  save  their  lives  and  town,  bmned  the  place,  and 
killed  all  but  69  men,  two  women,  and  three  boys — 
all  mortally  wounded,^     In  1727  Bustamante  notified 
the  viceroy  that  the  French  had  settled  at  Cuartelejo 
and  Chinali,  160  leagues  from  Santa  F^,  proposing  an 
expedition  to  find  out  what  was  being  done,  and  asking 
for  troops  for  that  purpose;  but  it  was  decided  that 
such  an  entrada  was  not  necessary,  though  all  possible 
information   should  be  obtained  from  the  Indians.*^ 
The  Jesuits  still  desired  to  convert  the  Moquis,  and 
obtained  in  1726  favorable  orders  from  king  and  vice- 
roy, of  which  they  made  no  practical  use.     Padres 
Miranda  and  Iraz^bal  visited  the  province  in  1724, 
obtaining  what  they  considered  favorable  assurances 
for  the  future;  and  in  1730-1  padres  Francisco  Ar- 
chundi  and  Jos^  Narvaez  Valverde  seem  to  have  had 
a  like  experience.     The   Moquis  had   no   objections 
to  an  occasional  interview  so  long  as  they  could  put 
off  their   submission  to  a  convenient  time   not  the 
present" 

'^.V:  Mex.,  (Ud.,  HS.,  45-6,  orders  of  March  10,  ^23,  and  March  7,  "24.  It 
W9B  chjuged  thAt  K.  Mez.  traders  went  to  La  and  bought  1^12,030  worth  of 
noda.  Gov,  B.'s  OErder  about  trade  with  gentiles,  Apr.  3,  '23,  in  Arch,  Sta 
ri^  MS.  The  people  were  allowed  to  tra£  with  gentiles  who  came  to  Taos 
and  Peooe,  bat  some  were  aocustomed  to  go  out  in  the  plains  to  meet  them. 

*> Letters  of  PP.  Mirabal  and  Lns&baC  in  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.  The  padres 
tiumgfat  as  tike  Jicarillas  were  Christians  and  the  Comanches  had  been  noti- 
fied of  it  war  on  iiie  Utter  was  justifiable  ace  to  scripture.  Paez  Hurtado 
was  ordered  in  Feb.  to  make  an  exped.  with  100  men,  out  I  have  not  found 
any  report  (A  resoles.  In  ^26,  Rivera^  Dkario  y  Derrotero,  28-9,  mentions 
Jklboiqueraae  as  a  yUIa  of  mixed  Span.,  mestizos,  and  mulattoes,  mostly  scat- 
tered on  we  rancfaofl.  Bonilla^  Apuntes,  MS.,  says  that  in  ^26  a  reenforce- 
neat  of  troop*  was  ordered;  also  that  Brig.  Pedro  de  Rivera  visited  K.  Mez. 
to  raoEi^uiise  the  presidio,  the  force  being  consequently  fixed  at  80  men  with 
liOO  eacL  P.  Niel,  Apuni.,  96-100,  gives  some  geographio  notes  of  '29  for 
^  X.  Afex.  settlements  that  seem  to  ba  confused  references  to  earlier  reoords, 
fBdu9Bo  hadty  that  1  do  not  deem  them  worth  reproduction. 

"Orig.  MS.  in  Pfnart  coUection. 

^y.Mex.    Cid.    MS,,  4S-8»  order  of  March  20,  '26,  and  viceroy's  report 
fit ^r  14,  58,     Sec  later  chap-  on  Ariz.;  2^,  Mei\,  7>jc.,  MS.,  674-8,  state. 
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There  was  a  complicated  controversy  in  these  and 
later  years  between  the  missionary  and  episcopal 
authorities.  The  bishop  of  Durango  claimed  New 
Mexico  as  part  of  his  bishopric^  insisting  on  his  right 
to  appoint  a  vicar  and  control  ecclesiastic  matters  in. 
the  province,  which  the  friars  refused  to  recognize. 
Bishop  Crespo,  in  his  visitaof  1725,  reached  El  Paso, 
and  exercised  his  functions  without  much  opposition; 
but  in  August  1730,  when  he  extended  his  tour  to 
Santa  F6,  though  he  administered  the  rite  of  confir- 
mation there  and  at  a  few  other  towns,  at  some  of  the 
missions  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so,  the  friars  ob- 
jecting by  instruction  of  the  custodio.  Padre  Andres 
V aro,  and  he,  of  course,  obeying;  the  instructions  of 
his  superior  in  Mexico.  The  bishop  also  appointed 
Don  Santiago  Koybal  as  juez  eclesidstico,  whose  au- 
thority was  only  partially  recognized.  Crespo  began 
legal  proceedings  against  the  Franciscan  authorities 
in  Mexico,  and  besides  demanding  recognition  of  his 
episcopal  rights,  he  made  serious  charges  against  the 
New  Mexican  friars,  alleging  that  they  did  not  prop- 
erly administer  the  sacraments;  that  they  did  not 
learn  the  native  language;  that  the  neophytes,  rather 
than  confess  through  an  interpreter,  who  might  reveal 
their  secrets,  did  not  confess  at  all,  except  in  articulo 
mortis;  that  of  30  padres  provided  for,  onlj'  24  were 
serving;  that  the  failure  to  reduce  the  Moquis  was 
their  fault;  that  some  of  them  neglected  their  duties, 
and  others  by  their  conduct  caused  scandal ;  and  that 
tithes  were  not  properly  collected  or  expended.  These 
charges,  especially  those  connected  with  ignorance  of 
the  native  language,  were  supported  by  the  formal 
testimony  of  24  prominent  officials  and  residents, 
taken  by  the  governor  at  Santa  ¥6  in  June  1731. 

ments  of  PP.  Miranda,  Iras&bal,  Archtmdi,  and  Valverde.  The  latter  had 
serred  in  N.  Mex.  since  '92.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  here  that  he  had  vis- 
ited Moqui;  but  Fernandez  Uuro,  Notkiaa,  137,  cites  a  MS.  of  120  pp.  in  the 
Acad,  de  Hist.,  entitled  VcUverde,  Exped.  d  laprov.  de  Moqm,  1790.  On  Ar- 
chundi's  entrada,  see  also  Crespo^  Mem.  A  just,,  51,  where  it  is  said  that  in  an 
entrada  of  *Zl  a  padre  sacrificed  his  life  (?).  Some  time  before  Nov.  '32,  P. 
Fran.  XeobuDgui  entered  Moqui  and  brought  away  5  Tiguas  to  Isleta.  Id.,  54. 
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Details  of  the  suit  are  too  bulky  and  complicated  for 
notice  here.      There  was  a  royal  order  of  1729  favor- 
able to  the  hishop,  and  another  of  1731  to  some  extent 
SQstaining  the  position  of  the  Franciscans;   but  the 
decision  in  1733  was  in  substance  that,  pending  a  final 
decision  on   the   great  principles  involved,  the  bishop 
bad,  and  might  exercise,  jurisdiction  in  New  Mexico; 
and  as  we  shall  see,  he  did  make  a  visita  in  1737.     In 
Spain,  the  case  came  up  on  appeal  in  1736,  and  amain 
feature  of  the  friars'  plea  was  the  claim  that  the  testi- 
mony against  them  was  false,  having  been  given  by 
bad  men,  moved  by  prejudice  against  the  padres,  who 
had  opposed  their  sinful  customs.     To  prove  this,  they 
produced  the    evidence,  taken  bv  the  vice-custodio, 
Padre  Jos6   A^ntonio  Guerrero,  m  July  1731,  of  an- 
other set  of  officials  and  citizens,  to  the  effect  that  the 
missionaries  had  performed  every  dutv  in  the  most 
exemplary  and  zealous  manner,  though  it  was  not  pre- 
tended that  they  knew  the  native  dialects.     Counter- 
charges were   also  made  that  the  governor  and  his 
officials  abased  the   Indians,  forcing  them  to  work 
without  pay.     The  record  from  which  I  take  this  in- 
formation was  printed  in  1738,  when  no  permanent 
decision  had  been  reached.*^ 

*CWsfpo,  MemoricU  ajtutado  que  de  (Men  del  eofie^o  wpremo  de  Iitdku  se  ha 

heAa  del  pleyto,  qm  dgiw6  el  Illmo.  8or  Don  Bemto  Creapo^  cbiepo  que  Jui  de 

Dmramao^  p  h  comiinua  el  lUmo.  8ar  Don  Martin  de  Elmacoediea^  eu  euceeaaor  en 

dieko  Jbigpado,     Con  la  religion  de  N.  P,  8,  FraneUco,  de  la  Regular  Obaerveneia^ 

jr  «■  procttrador  general  de  las  Indian,    8obre  vieiiar,  y  exereer  loe  aetoe  de  la 

jmriadiodon  dioeesana  en  la  auiodia  del  Nuevo  Mexko  en  la  Nueva  BsgpafUi,  poner 

vioMno  /braneo,  y  otrae  coeas,    Madrid,  1738,  fol.,  64  L     The  padres  accused 

of  neglect,  ao  Car  aa  named,  were  PP.  Ant.  GabaJdon  of  NamW,  Juan  de  la 

Crez  of  &  Joan,  Cirlos  Delgado  of  Isleta,  Manuel  Sopena  of  Sta  Clara,  Job6 

Yrigoyen  of  S.  Ildefonso,  Dominffo  Araos  of  Sta  Ana,  Ant.  Miranda  of  Cia, 

Pe£o  Montano  of  Jemee,  Juan  Mirabal  of  Taoa,  and  Juan  Ant.  Hereiza  of 

Pieariea.     Some  of  the  witnesses  a^^ainst  the  padres  were  Capt.  Juan  Gonsa- 

Lea^  ale  mayor  of  Alburquerque;  Diego  de  Torres,  lieut.-alo.  m.  of  Sta  Clara;. 

Joan  P^z  Hnitado;  Ramon  Garcia,  ale  m.  of  Bernalillo;  and  Miguel  Vega, 

ale  m.  of  Taos.     Witnesses  in  favor  of  the  padres  included  Capt.  Toxn&s 

Xttfbx  de  Haro^  CnpL  Ant.  de  Uribarri,  Capt.  Sebastian  Martin,  Capt.  Alonso 

Rad  de  Aguilar,  Andr^  Montoya,  ale.  ul  of  S.  Felipe,  Capt.  NicoUs  Ortiz 

KiAo^  and  some  oi  the  opposing  witnesses  on  certain  points.     P.  Juan  Mig. 

Makcbero  was  in  K.  Mez.  as  visitador,  and  took  some  part  in  this  affair. 

Ihe  bishop's  risits,  both  in  "25  and  '30,  are  said  to  have  produced  copious 

^VEu,  and  thus  greatly  benefited  the  province.    The  marriage  of  Manuel 

Anaijo  and  Maria  Francisca  Vaca,  which  the  juec  ecles.  tried  to  prevent^ 

%ned  Ufgely  in  the  testimony.  ' 

But.  Ariz,  ahv  N.  M«x.    1ft 
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Governor  Bustamante's  rule  ended  in  1731,  and  the 
result  of  his  residencia  was  favorable,  though  on  one 
charge — that  of  illegal  trade,  admitted  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country — ^he  was  found  guilty  and  forced 
to  pay  the  costs  of  trial.  ^  His  successor  was  Grervasio 
Cruzat  y  GWnerora,  who  ruled  for  a  full  terra  of  five 
years.  The  ^riod  was  a  most  uneventful  one  so  far 
as  we  may  judge  by  the  meagre  record  in  the  shape  of 
detached  items.  A  mission  of  Jicarilla  Apaches  was 
founded  on  the  Rio  Trampas,  three  or  five  leagues  from 
Taos,  in  1733,  prospering  for  a  time  under  Padre  Mi- 
rabal;  no  Indian  campaigns  or  troubles  are  recorded, 
and  nothing  is  heard  even  of  the  apostate  Moquis.*^ 
From  the  governor's  part  in  taking  evidence  for  the 
bishop  in  the  great  controversy  already  noticed,  it  may- 
be presumed  that  he  was  not. regarded  as  a  friend  by 
the  friars. 

A  successor  was  appointed — ad  interim,  by  the 
viceroy—on  May  17,  1736,  in  the  person  of  Enrique 
de  Olavide  y  Michelena,  who,  however,  may  not  have 
assumed  the  office  till  1737.  This  year  Bishop  Eliza- 
coechea  visited  the  province,  without  opposition  so  far 
as  is  known,  and  extended  his  tour  to  the  Zufii  towns. 
In  1738  Grovemor  Olavide  visited  all  the  pueblos,  at 
each  publicly  announcing  his  presence  and  calling  upon 
all  who  had  grievances  against  the  alcaldes  or  indi- 
viduals to  make  them  known ;  but  nothing  more  serious 
was  submitted  than  a  few  petty  debts  of  a  horse,  cow, 

** BtutamatUe  {Juan  Dom.),  Jietidencia  del  gobemador  y  CapUan  general  que 
fiU  de  y,  Mexico.  Tomada  par  D.  Fran,  de  la  Sierra  y  CasHUo,  1731.  Orig. 
MS.  of  177  1.,  in  Pinart  coL  One  witnesB  for  niaking  malicious  charges  was 
fined  1100. 

'^Foundinff  of  the  Apache  mission.  ViUaaefiar,  Teairo,  ii  420;  Creapo^ 
Mem.  AJu8t.t  bl.  There  were  190  Ind.  at  this  mission  in  "34;  but  few  or  none 
were  left  in  '48.  In  '33  an  Ind.  greatly  excited  the  wrath  of  P.  Montallo  at 
Albnrqnen^ne  by  presenting  himself  daring  service  without  a  cloak  and  with 
braided  hair,  being  sustained  in  the  ensuing  quarrel  by  his  grandfather. 
The  padre  complained  through  the  custodio,  P.  Jos^  Ant.  Guerrero,  to  the  gov., 
and  declared  that  the  grandfather  should  be  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  with 
shackles  for  his  impious  conduct.  Arch.  Sta  Pi^  MS.  May  20,  'So,  Got.  C. 
strictly  forbids  the  sale  of  arms  to  gentiles,  under  severe  penalties — a  fine  of 
10,000  maravedls  for  Span.,  and  1(X)  lashes  and  50  days  m  prison  for  Ind. 
Id,  July  14,  '36,  Gen.  Juan  Paec  Hurtado,  inspector,  left  his  name  on  El 
Morra  8impdon'9  J<mr.,  pL  67.    P.  Joe6  Ortis  Velasoo  was  oostodio  in  '38-& 
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or  pair  of  drawers.  Let  us  hope  that  Don  Enrique's 
orders  for  payment  were  promptly  obeyed.  The 
governor's  residencia  was  prosecuted  in  January  1739, 
by  Juan  Jos^  Moreno  as  j  uez ;  and  as  the  answers  to 
the  twenty-eight  routine  questions  by  twenty-four 
witnesses,  half  of  them  Indians,  were  uniformly  favor- 
able, the  decision  was  most  flattering  to  a  ruler  re- 
specting  the  occurrences  of  whose  rule  little  is  known.** 
The  new  governor,  appointed  by  the  king  on  May 
12,  1737,  and  assuming  office  in  January  1739,  was 
Graspar  Domingo  de  Mendoza,  who  ruled  till  1743. 
About  1740  a  small  party  of  Frenchmen  came  by 
way  of  Jicarilla  and  Taos,  two  of  them  remaining,  and 
the  rest  departing  by  another  route;  and  this  occur- 
rence is  rather  vaguely  connected  by  certain  writers 
with  a  plan  of  the  French  to  take  possession  of  the 
Rio  Colorado  region.^  In  1742  padres  Delgado  and 
Ignacio  Pino  went  to  the  Moqui  towns  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  away  441  Tiguas,  who  before  the  great 
revolt  had  Uved  in  the  pueblos  of  Sandfa,  Alameda, 
and  Pajarito,  which  the  friars  now  wished  to  rees- 
tablish, though  the  governor  declined  to  act  without 
special  instructions.     Meanwhile  the  recovered  neo- 

""Feb.  1,  '37,  goT.  iames  a  bando  forbidding  trade  with  the  Ind.  except  by 
penniBsioii  of  the  proper  anthority,  under  penalty  of  fine,  forfeiture  of  goods, 
and  iotapng  in  the  case  of  a  native  offender.  A  rclu  Sta  Fi^  MS.  On  the  governor's 
tour  ofinspection,  OlavkU  y  Mkhelena  {Henrique),  Autos  de  vtsUa  hechoevor 
el  gobr,  17S8,  BiS.,  38  1.,  in  the  Pinart  col.  The  bishop's  tieUa  is  recordea  in 
an  inscription  on  El  Monro  of  Dec.  28-9th,  when  he  started  for  Zafii.  Simpson's 
Jour.  Prince,  JUst.  8k.,  226,  is  in  error  when  he  says  this  was  the  1st  episcopal 
visit  On  the  final  trial  of  Gov.  O.,  I  have  OiaMe  y  Miehelena,  Autos  de 
residencia,  17S9,  an  orig.  MS.  of  178  L  in  the  Pinart  col. 

"*  Mention  of  the  arrival  of  9  Frenchmen,  in  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.  Of  the  2 
who  remained,  one,  Jean  d'  Alay,  married  and  became  a  good  citizen  (and  bar- 
ber) of  Sta  F^;  the  other,  Louis  Marie,  became  involved  in  troubles,  and  was 
shot  in  the  pliusa  in  Mendosa's  time.  CodaJJtos  y  RaJhai,  TesOmonio,  etc.,  in  fd. 
The  French  criminal  sentenced  to  death,  '  sacado  el  corazon  por  las  eapaldas,' 
is  mentioned  by  the  gov.  in  a  letter  of  '43.  N.  Mex,,  Doe.,s&&.,  691.  Ace. 
to  this,  the  Frenchmen  came  in  '39.  They  are  also  mentioned  in  Menehero, 
Deekiraaon,  MS.,  726,  who  says  that  for  their  country  a  settlement  near 
Isleta  was  named  Canadi.  Salvador,  Consulta,  662-3,  says  they  were  on  the 
way  to  settle  in  the  west;  and  Villasefior,  Teatro,  ii.  416,  tells  us  that  they 
settled  at  a  place  near  Albnrquerque  called  Caftada,  and  later  Limpia  Con- 
oepcion,  or  Fuenclara.  Ace.  to  records  of  land  grants,  published  with  transL 
in  (7.  8.  Land  Off.  Jiepts,  '56,  p.  291-8,  it  appears  that  the  settlement  of 
Tom^  Dominguez  was  founded  in  1739,  by  some  30  settlers  who  received 
lands. 
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phyies  were  diBtributed  in  different  missions.^  Mota 
Padilla,  the  historian  of  Nueva  Galicia,  devotes  some 
attention  to  New  Mexico,  and  gives  its  population  of 
Spaniards  in  1742,  not  including  the  soldiers  and  their 
families,  as  9,747,  living  in  24  towns."  Mendoza's  rule 
ended  late  in  1743,  and  his  residencia,  conducted  by 
his  successor,  brought  to  light  no  complaints  or  un- 
favorable testimony." 

Joaquin  Codallos  y  Rabal  was  the  next  governor, 
ruling  for  a  little  more  than  a  full  term,  from  the  end 
of  1743  to  1749.**  Colonel  Francisco  de  la  Rocha 
was  appointed  in  1747  or  earlier  to  succeed  Codallos 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term ;  but  Rocha  declined  on 
account  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  The  viceroy  wished 
to  appoint  a  substitute,  but  the  king  would  not  permit 
it,  appointing  to  the  office  Tomds  Velez  Cachupin,  who 
took  command  as  early  as  May  1749,  and  ruled  to  and 
beyond  the  end  of  the  half-century  covered  by  this 
chapter.  New  Mexican  affairs  in  these  years,  some- 
what more  fully  recorded  than  for  the  preceding,  may 
be  most  conveniently  grouped — except  a  few  detached 
items  given  in  a  note** — in  four  or  five  topics,  to  each 
of  which  I  devote  a  paragraph. 

^Letters  of  gov.  M.,  and  PP.  Delndo,  Pino»  and  Oris.  Traeta  (at  El 
Paso)  in  '42-3.  Moqui,  Notidas,  MS.,  678-92.  P.  Gkbriel  Hoyuela  is  named 
as  custodio  (still  holding  the  office  in  '45  with  P.  Juan  Garcia  ss  sec.),  and  P. 
Fran.  Bruno  de  la  Pefia  is  mentioned,  and  P.  Jos6  M.  Lopea.  P.  Yraeta 
blames  the  sov.  for  not  aidinff  the  missionary  projects,  ana  says  twice  as 
many  might  nave  been  rescued  from  Moqui  with  proper  aid.  it  was  pro- 
posed to  try  asain  the  next  year.  The  gov.  unintelugibly  mentions  missions 
called  Vini  and  Sargarria.  Villaseflor,  Teajtro^  ii  416,  mentions  the  entry  of 
the  2  padres,  and  notes  that  in  Oct  440  Moqnis  came  to  Sta  Fe  to  ask  for 
protection  and  friars.  They  were  settled  in  different  pueblos  and  given 
$2,000  in  live-stock,  etc. 

*^  Mota  Padilla,  Conq.  N,  OaL,  319,  615-16.  He  calls  Albniqnerque  the 
capital,  with  a  garrison  of  80  men.  The  Apaches  and  Comanches  are  constant 
in  their  raids;  the  presidios  are  expensive  and  of  little  use.  The  estimate  of 
pop.  is  more  than  twice  too  large. 

**  Mendazi  (Oa^par  Doming^t  Besideneia oonira  el  ienierUe  corond del 

taempo  que/u6 gobr  y  cap,-g€n,  de  este  retno. . . .  1744^  MS.  of  133  L,  in  the  Pinart 
col. 

^  That  ia  of  course  excepting  1747,  when  ace.  to  Davis,  Prince,  and  others 
another  viceroy,  Guemes  y  Horcasitas  ruled  ad  interim!  Gov.  0.  was  a 
major  in  the  army. 

^*The  viceroy  in  a  report  of  Nov.  S,  '47,  notified  the  kin^  of  Rocha's  in> 
ability  to  serve,  and  the  king  in  an  order  of  Jan.  20,  '49,  forbids  the  appoint- 
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But  for  the  route  from  El  Paso  up  the  Kio  del 
Norte,  the  region  between  Santa  F^  and  Zufii  on  the 
north  aud  the  frontier  presidios  of  Janos,  Corodegua- 
chi,  and  Guevavi.  on  the  south  was  a  tierra  incognita 
occupied  by  savage  tribes.  In  1747  the  viceroy  or- 
dered a  combined  movement  or  campaign  in  this 
country.  Thirty  soldiers  and  as  many  settlers  and 
friendly  Indians  were  to  march  north  by  separate 
routes  from  each  of  the  four  southern  presidios  to 
meet  a  corresponding  force  sent  south-westward  from 
Santa  F6.  They  executed  the  movement  and  reached 
the  Acoma  region  late  in  the  year;  but  Grovernor 
Codallos  was  unable  to  cooperate,  on  account  of  a 
Comanche  raid,  not  reaching  Cubero  until  the  others 
had  departed.  Therefore  nothing  was  effected  against 
the  Indians,  at  which  the  viceroy  was  angry,  and  de- 
ducted $8,000  from  the  New  Mexican  sUuado,  though 
he  later  accepted  the  governor's  excuses.  We  have, 
unfortunately,  no  details  of  the  explorations,  except 
that  Padre  Menchero  was  with  the  El  Paso  company, 
turning  to  the  west  from  the  Jornada  del  Muerto, 
reached  the  upper  Gila,  and  thence  went  north  to 
Acoma  through  an  entirely  new  region.** 

The  prospect  of  having  to  surrender  the  Moqui  field 


Lt  of  a  safastitate.  N,  Mex.,  C^.,  MS.,  54-5.  The  king  in  this  cednla  says 
■otiimg  of  a  new  appointment,  and  if  at  that  time  he  had  appointed  Cachupin 
tfce  latter  could  not  hare  been  at  Sta  F^  so  earlv  as  May  '49;  so  that  after  all 
C  may  have  been  the  subetitnte  confirmed  by  the  king. 

Bee.  24,  '44,  order  of  the  viceroy  to  suppress  5  plazas  of  the  Sta  F^  presi- 
dio, reducing  the  force  to  80  men,  its  former  number.  MS.  of  Pinart  ooL 
In  '44  a  henchman  named  Velo  arrived  at  Pecos.  He  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  Mex.  Areh,  Sta  Fi,  MS.  In  /<i,  for  this  and  following  years  there  are  va- 
xioiia  orders  of  the  gov.  SAainst  gambling,  maltreating  Ind.,  etc. ;  also  appeals 
to  Mex.  for  arms,  etc  In  '47  P.  Mig.  Menchero  ms^e  another  tour  as  visi- 
tador;  and  ooming  from  El  Paso  wiui  a  large  party,  they  turned  west  from 
the  Jornada  del  Muerto,  reached  the  upper  Gila,  and  thence  went  M.  to 


Acoma,  thus  exploring  a  new  region.  Tamaroii,  Vvnia,  MS.,  97-8.     In  '48  cit- 


I  gov.  tnougni 

iBCDst  have  been  some  of  those  who  visited  N.  Mex.  uefore,  and  that  the 
Freadi  had  h€mtile  designs.  IcL  The  gov.  recommended  a  presidio  of  50  men 
At  J.,  hot  tiu  viceroy  <&clined  to  authorise  it  now.  Id.  Taking  of  a  census 
ordaed  hy  viceroy.  Id.  Royal  order  against  gambling  and  ower  excesses 
jnk  by  Gov.  C.  in  '49.  MS.  of  Pinart  ooL 
^Qrigioal  ctaresp.  ot  gov.,  viceroy,  etc.,  in  JrcA.  Sta  F4,  MS.;  Tamaron, 
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to  the  Jesuits  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Francis- 
cans. Their  great  achievement  to  prevent  the  change 
was  the  entraaa  of  1742,  in  which  441  apostates  were 
recovered,  as  already  related ;  but  thej  continued  their 
efforts,  mainly  with  the  pen,  the  venei-able  Delgado 
being  the  leading  spirit.  In  1743,  and  again  in  1744, 
they  wished  to  make  a  new  entrada,  but,  as  they 
claimed,  could  not  get  the  governor's  permission  and 
aid.  In  1745,  however,  padres  Delgado,  Irigoyen, 
and  Juan  Jos^  Toledo  got  the  required  license,  with 
an  escort  of  80  Indians  under  an  ex-soldier,  and  vis- 
ited all  the  Moqui  towns,  counting  10,846  Indians, 
who  listened  gladly  to  their  preaching.  Of  course 
they  made  the  most  of  their  success,  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  the  natives  had  expressed  a  preference  for 
the  padres  prietos  instead  of  the  padres  azules,  and  they 
even  sent  in  glowing  reports  on  the  wealth  of  the 
Sierra  Azul  and  grandeur  of  the  great  city  or  empire 
of  Teguayo,  with  a  view  to  reawaken  interest  in  the 
Northern  Mystery.  Meanwhile  the  king  was  induced 
to  change  his  mind  and  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
grossly  deceived  respecting  the  geographical  situation 
of  Moqui,  the  hostility  and  power  of  its  people,  and 
the  vain  efforts  of  the  soldiers  and  friars  to  reduce 
them.  Surely,  if  two  missionaries  could  go  alone,  with- 
out a  cent  of  expense  to  the  royal  treasury,  and  bring 
out  441  converts,  the  Moquinos  could  neither  be  so 
far  off  from  New  Mexico,  nor  so  confirmed  in  their 
apostasy,  as  had  been  represented.  So  reasoned  the 
king;  and  in  a  royal  cedula  of  November  23,  1745,  he 
explained  his  views,  took  back  all  he  had  said  in  favor 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  ordered  the  viceroy  to  support  the 
Franciscans  in  every  possible  way.  Thus  the  azules 
won  the  fight,  though  the  Moquis  were  not  much 
nearer  salvation  than  before.  In  1748,  however,  the 
rescued  Tiguas  of  1742,  or  some  of  them,  were  united 
at  Sandfa,  and  their  old  pueblo  was  rebuilt  at  or  near 
its  original  site.** 

^'  In  '43  P.  Delgado  not  allowed  to  visit  Moqui;  sends  a  Rdadon  de  la 
Sierra  Azul,  as  gathered  from  4  Ind.  Menchero,  Dtdaradon^  MS.,  769-73. 
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The  Navajos    attracted  still  more  attention  than 
the  Moqainos.       Padres  Delgado  and  Irigoyen  started 
in  March    1744     by    way  of  Jemes   for  the  Navajo 
coantry,   and     found    the    Indians   apparently   eager 
to  become  Christians  and  receive  missionaries,  4,000 
of  them     being;'     '  interviewed/     They   promised    to 
come  the  next   full  moon  to  see  the  governor,  and  did 
80,  being  received  ^rith  flattery,  gifts,  and  promises  of 
protection,  as  ^well   as  salvation.     The  padres  wrote  of 
this  in  June ;  the  governor  advised  the  sending  of  sev- 
eral new  missionaries,  and  prospects  were  deemed  ex- 
cdlent,  though  as  usual  there  were  vexatious  delays. 
The  viceroy  ordered,  a  complete  investigation ;  and  in 
1745  a  dozen  witnesses  formally  told  the  governor  all 
they  knew  about   tlie  Navajos,  which  was  not  much. 
The  king  heard  of  the  '  conversion  *  of  5,000  gentiles, 
and  ordered  tlie  v^iceroy  to  sustain  the  friars  and  help 
along  the    good    work.     The  viceroy  authorized  the 
founding  of  four  missions  in  the  Navajo  country,  with 
a  garrison  of  tliirty  men  for  their  protection.     This 
was  in  1746,  and  I^adre  Menchero,  the  visitador,  took 
up  the  enterprise  with  much  zeal,  visiting  the  gentiles 
in  person,  and  inducing  some  500  or  600  to  return  with 
him  and  settle  temporarily  at  CeboUeta  in  the  Acoma 
region.      The  hostile  Apache  bands  in  various  direc- 
tions made  it  impossible,  in  Governor  Codallos'  opin- 
ion, to  spare  the  mission  guard  required ;  and  a  year 
or  two  later  a   bitter  war  between  the  Navajos  and 

'44,  D.  kitendi  to   ffo   in  July  to  bring  ont  the  remauiB  o!  the  martyred 
Mdzetl  MoquL  NoHcias^   MS.,  700.    Jnne  18,  D.  writes  to  hit  Buperior  on 
Sft^^g  1^  Jesaits  ^rill  ran  in  enteriag  Moqui.    If  they  go  with  soldiers  and 
Uoster  allwiU  b«  lost.    If-   ^«t  T>oc,,  MS.,  779-83.     Sept.  14,  *45,  Gov. 
GodaUos  at  Zufti  permits  an  eotrada,  but  has  no  soldiers  to  spare.  Artk,  Sta 
fi  MS.    Visit  ofthe  3  paxlros  in  Sept.  '46.     The  Ind.  told  oi  Jesuit  efiforts 
im  Sflmm.  m  which  thov  had  been  driven  back  by  another  tribe  (see  later 
SS.  «^iO  ^^«.,  />«^-.  MS.,  786-90.     P.  Delgado's  NoOda  del  Oran 
Ttyua^  200  1.'n.  w.  of  N-M ex.   where  ^e  ^dre  proposes  to  go  the  next 
yw/2  790-5      Royal  cSdula,  of  Nov.  23,  *45,  in  iv.  Mex.^  Cid.^  MS.,  49- 
k    It  is' a  lonir  doc  ,  in  which  the  king  gives  a  long  account  of  preceding  or- 
ders, etc    Befoundiiur  of  Sandla  (Dolores)  in  '48,  at  the  petition  of  P.  Men- 
t^r^ts^T^S. ;   rr^'sHi^SK  38;  Meln^\.  ^^000  MiUs.  214-20. 
In  MeMd»m>,  Warme  1749,  MS.,  the  writer  says  he  had  not  vet  been  able  to 
Tint  Moanu  asThe  had  intended;  but  that  the  natives  had  3  times  come  to 
Ssodla  to  ask  him  when  he  was  coming  to  bring  them  away  from  their  apos- 
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their  foes,  the  Yutas  and  Chagaaguas,  interfered 
with  the  conversion  of  the  former.  Accordingly, 
in  1749,  in  response  to  Menchero's  petitions,  a  new 

? governor  advised,  what  a  new  viceroy  approved,  the 
banding  of  the  missions,  not  in  the  far  north  or 
Navajo  country  proper,  but  in  the  Acoma  district; 
and  this  was  done,  some  additions  being  made  to  the 
converts  already  there,  and  two  missions  of  CeboUeta 
and  Encinal  being  established,  under  padres  Juan  de 
Lezaun  and  Manuel  Bermejo.  All  went  well  for  a 
very  brief  time;  but  in  the  spring  of  1750  there  was 
trouble,  which  Lieutenant-governor  Bernardo  An- 
tonio de  Bustamante,  with  the  vice-custodio,  Padre 
Manuel  de  San  Juan  Nepomuceno  de  Trigo,  went  to 
investigate.  Then  the  real  state  of  afiairs  became 
apparent.  Padre  Menchero  had  been  liberal  with 
his  gifts,  and  still  more  so  with  promises  of  more; 
hence  his  success  in  bringing  the  Navajos  to  Cebo- 
Ueta. But  they  said  they  had  not  received  half  the 
gifts  promised,  and  their  present  padres — against  whom 
they  had  no  other  complaint — were  too  poor  to  make 
any  gifts  at  all.  What,  then,  had  they  gained  by  the 
change?  At  any  rate,  pueblo  life  and  Christianity 
had  no  charms  for  them,  and  they  were  determin^ 
not  to  remain.  They  would  still  be  friends  of  the 
Spaniards  and  trade  with  them,  and  would  always 
welcome  the  friars,  who  might  even  baptize  and  teach 
their  children ;  perhaps  the  little  ones  might  grow  up 
to  like  a  different  life,  but  as  for  themselves,  they  had 
been  born  free,  like  the  deer,  to  go  where  they  pleased, 
and  they  were  too  old  to  learn  new  ways.  Indeed, 
they  took  a  very  sensible  view  of  the  situation.  Thus 
stood  the  matter  in  1750,  and  the  Navajo  fcon version 
was  a  failure.*^ 

*^  In  *43  a  Christian  Apache  reported  a  moontatn  of  talrer  in  the  Navajo 
country,  and  a  large  party  went  to  find  it,  without  suooeas;  indeed,  the 
Navajos  had  never  heard  of  it.  CodalloB,  Beducdon,  MS.  Entrada  of  *44^ 
Arch,  Sta  Fi,  MS. ;  also  letters  of  PP.  Delgado  and  Irigoyen,  in  N.  Mex.,  Doc, 
MS.,  692-704,  777,  etc  Delgado  gave  away  his  clothes,  and  begs  his  supe- 
rior for  more— old  ones,  not  new — so  that  he  may  with  decency  meet  people. 
He  thinks  his  late  achievements  will  shut  the  mouths  of  the  bishop  and  J  esuita 
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Of  ttie  Yutas   and  Apaches  during  this  period  we 
Viiovr  notbiug  definitely,  except  that  in  most  years 
tViey  gave  trouble  in  one  way  or  another ;  but  respect- 
ing the  Comanclies  our  information  is  somewhat  less 
incomplete.     In    June    1746    they   made  a  raid   on 
Pecos,  killing  12  inhabitants  of  that  pueblo,  and  also 
committed  hostilities  at  Galisteo  and  elsewhere.     The 
popular   clamor   for  a  campaign   against  them  was 
great,  and  the  governor  asked  for  increased  powers. 
The  auditor  in  Mexico  made  a  long  report  in  October 
on  the  preliminary  efforts  that  must  be  made  before 
war  could   be  legally  waged,  and   corresponding   in- 
fitnictions   were   sent   by   the  viceroy.     In    October 
1747  Codallos,  with  over  500  soldiers  and  allies,  over- 
took the  Comanches  with  some  Yuta  allies  beyond 
Abicuiti,  and  killed  107  of  them,  capturing  206,  with 
nearly  1,000  horsea     Four  Yuta  captives  were  shot. 
In  January  1748,  with  a  smaller  force,  he  repulsed 
the  foe  at  Pecos,  though  with  some  loss  of  Indian 
allies ;  yet  a  month  or  two  later  he  gave  a  friendly 
reception  to  600  Comanches  at  Taos,  on  their  assur- 
ance that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war.     Later 
in  the  year,  by  the  viceroy's  orders,  a  junta  was  held 
at  Santa  F^  to  determine  whether  the  Comanches 
should  be  permitted  to  attend  the  fairs  ai^  Taos  for 
purposes  of  trade.     All  admitted  the  unreliable  and 
treacherous  character  of  the  tribe;   but  a  majority 
favored  a  continuance   of  trade   because   the  skins, 
meats,  and  horses  they  brought  for  sale  were  much 
needed  in  the  province ;  and  moreover,  their  presence 
at   the  fairs  would  bring  them  within  Christian  in- 

at  Vemat,  Takm^^  of  testimony  in  '45.  GodaUot  y  Rabal  {Joaquin),  Reduedon 
de  lo9  ImdioB  gentiUa  de  la  Provinaa  de  Navajo,  1746,  Teetimonio  d  In  letra  de 
km  AmUm,  ete.,  MS.,  in  the  Pinart  coL  Royal  order  of  Nov.  23,  *45,  in  N, 
Mex.^  C4d.,  MS.,  48-9.  Viceroy's  order  of  June  28,  '46,  and  record  of  later 
derdopmenta^  in  Ardi  Sta  Fi,  MS.  Letters  of  PP.  Mirabal,  Irigoyen,  and 
Toledo  to  their  Bapericar  on  Menchero's  e£forts.  N.  Mex.,  Doc,  MS.,  795-802. 
Beeord  of  '49,  petition  of  P.  Menchero,  and  orders  of  gov.  and  viceroy.  Men- 
dtaro  (Juam  Miguel),  Petiekm  9ohre  Comverrion  de  hs  Navajdes,  con  otroe  fxq>ele4, 
MSSL,  in  the  PiuBit  coL  Tronbles  of  '50,  with  official  record  of  the  investiga- 
tuns  and  report  of  P.  Trigo  to  Mex.  Triffo  {Manuel  de  S.  J,  .AT.),  Ir^forme 
foin  bs MUkmee  de  la  CeMietay  Endnal  y  sua  aeaedmientot  en  esU  Atio de 
^50,  M8.,  in  N.  Mex.,  Doc,  1090-1134. 
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fluences,  especially  the  captives  they  brought  for  sale, 
who  might  otherwise  be  kiUed.  The  governor  decided 
accordingly,  against  the  views  of  the  padre  custodio.** 
The  bishop,  who  had  practically  won  his  case,  does 
not  appear  to  have  attempted  in  these  years  any  exer- 
cise of  his  episcopal  authority ;  but  the  quarrel  started 
by  Crespo's  charges  was  still  in  progress,  as  appears 
from  two  long  reports  of  1750.  Juan  Antonio  de 
Ordenal  y  Maza  in  some  secular  capacity  visited  New 
Mexico  in  1748-9,  and  made  a  report  to  the  viceroy, 
in  which  in  a  general  way  he  represented  the  padres 
as  neglectful  of  their  duties,  oppressive  to  the  Indians, 
often  absent  from  their  posts  to  engs^e  in  trade, 
neither  learning  the  native  dialects  nor  teaching 
Spanish  to  the  natives.  Don  Juan  ad\ased  that  the 
number  of  missions  should  be  reduced  by  consolida- 
tion, and  that  some  of  the  Spanish  settlements  should 
be  put  under  curates.  This  being  referred  t9  the 
Franciscan  provincial  brought  out  from  him  a  long 
reply,  in  which  he  denies  the  truth  of  all  the  charges, 
defends  his  friars,  and  impugns  Ordenal's  motives, 
accusing  him  of  being  merely  the  mouth-piece  through 
which  Grovernor  Cachupin  expressed  his  well-known 
hatred  of  the  padres.**  The  other  report  was  one 
written  by  Padre  Delgado,  who  had  served  40  years 
at  Isleta,  and  was  now  in  Mexico,  being  called  upon 
probably  to  write  something  that  would  counterbal- 
ance current  charges  against  the  friars;  and  the 
veteran   missionary   did   so  with  a  vengeance.     He 

^  OHemes  y  HorcatUc»^  MedioB  para  la  padfieackm  de  Iob  genUles  Cvmanchetn 
Decreto  del  viity  $6  de  OcL  1746,  MS.,  in  the  Pinart  col.  CodalloB  y  Rabal^ 
TesUmonh  d  la  Utra  sobre  CamanclteSt  17 48^  MS.,  in  Arch,  8ta  FL 

**N,  Mex,,  Ji\forme  del  B,  P.  Provincial  al  virey  impugnando  el  que  did  eon- 
tra  I08  miaioneros  de  If.  Mex,  Don  Juan  de  Ordenal  y  Mata,  17S0,  in  N,  Mex., 
/>oc.,  MS.,  1-99.^  I  have  not  Been  Ordenal's  report,  bnt  its  substance  is  given 
in  Uiis.  There  is  not  much  of  value  in  the  reply;  indeed,  the  writer's  main 
position  is  that  O.  *s  charges  are  ceneral,  vague,  unsupported  by  evidence,  and 
evidently  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  no  authority,  facilities,  or  ability  to 
make  an  investigation — ^in  fact,  a  superficial  partisan  report  worthy  of  no 
reply,  though  he  writes  a  long  one.  It  appears  that  tihere  nad  been  a  contro- 
versy with  the  gov.,  who  had  claimed  tiie  right  as  vioe-patrono  to  direct 
changes  of  friars  from  mission  to  mission.  Later,  in  the  Cidifomia  misaiona, 
the  right  was  recognized,  and  changes  could  not  be  made  wi^out  the  gover* 
aor's  consent. 
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represented  the  governors  and  alcaldes  mayores  of 
New  Mexico  as  brutal  tyrants,  who  treated  the  natives 
as  slaves,  forcing  them  to  work  without  compeoaation, 
or  accomplishing  the  Bame  result  by  appropriating  the 
product!  of  their  corn-fields,  obliging  the  friars  to  keep 
silent  by  refusing  otherwise  to  sign  the  w-arrants  by 
which  their  sfnodos  were  collected,  and  thus  driving 
the  converts  into  apostasy,  and  eflfectually  preventing 
the  conversion  of  gentiles.  There  are  indications  in 
other  correspondence  that  Delgado  was  more  or  less  a 
'crank';  and  it  is  certain  that  in  this  instance  he 
overshot  the  mark;  for,  if  true,  his  charges  were  in 
reality  almost  as  damning  to  the  padres  who  sub- 
mitted to  these  atrocities  as  to  the  officials  who  com- 
mitted them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  natives  here 
as  ehe where,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  many 
provinces,  were  the  victims  of  oppression  from  Span- 
ish officials,  many  of  whom  were  bent  on  pecuniary 
fain,  and  were  favored  by  their  isolated  position ;  but 
find  in  the  records  nothing  to  support,  and  much  to 
contradict,  the  supposition  that  the  rulers  were  for  the 
most  part  blood-thirsty  brutes,  practically  sustained  in 
their  rascalities  by  the  Franciscans." 

*•  Delgado  [Cdrlos),  Ir\forme  que  hizo  el  R,  P.  d  JV.  M,  P.  Jinuno  9ohre  las 
exeerabks  hotdtidades  y  tiraniaa  de  loe  gobemadares  y  alcaldes  mayores  contra  los 
indio9  en  eonsUmacion  de  la  eustocUa,  ailo  de  1760,  in  N,  Mex.,  Doc,,  MS., 
99-128,  dated  March  27,  *S0,  at  Tlatelolco.  The  alcaldes  are  creatures  of  the 
gov.,  aopointed  on  condition  of  making  all  they  can  and  dividing  with  the 
gov.  t*rom  each  paeblo  they  take  a  squad  of  30  or  40  Ind.  to  do  all  their 
work  of  tilling  the  soil,  making  adobes,  buildinff,  etc ;  others  are  employed 
to  trade  with  gentiles  and  drive  live-stock  to  Chmuahua,  none  receiving  other 
pay  than  an  occasional  handful  of  tobacco  or  glass  beads.  Those  loft  at  the 
pueblos  have  to  weave  each  year  for  their  oppressors  400  mantas  and  400 
sdbanas,  besides  tilling  their  own  mUpas.  When  harvest  time  comes  they  are 
forced  to  transport  nearly  all  their  maise  to  the  villas  and  seU  it  on  credit, 
the  payment  of  worthless  trinkets  being  in  three  instalments  tarde,  mal,  y 
nunca.  The  Ind.  women  are  used  for  the  cratiilcation  of  lust.  Once,  in  tiie 
padre's  presence,  a  woman  came  to  upbraid  the  ^ov.  for  taking  her  daughter, 
whereupon  he  gave  her  a  buffiilo-skin  to  make  it  all  right.  Any  slight  dis- 
obedience is  punished  by  the  stocks  and  floggine.  In  his  visits  to  the  gentiles 
the  padre  has  found  apostates  generally  covered  with  scars  and  refusing  to  be 
Christians  again  at  such  cost.  On  an  unsupported  charge  of  stealing  3  ears  of 
com  an  In£  was  shot  by  orders  of  a  capt.  On  a  march  3  Ind.  who  were 
footsore  and  could  not  keep  up  were  killed  and  their  children  sold  as  slaves 
for  the  commander's  profit.  For  a  somewhat  similar  and  famous  report  from 
CaL  in  1796,  see  ffisL  CaL.  I  587-97.  P.  Andres  Varo,  who  had  been  twice 
eostodio^  came  to^ex.  in  49  and  made  a  report    He  was  sent  back  for  a  3d 
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The  Btandard  work  of  Villasefior,  publiBhed  in  1748, 
and  the  manuscript  report  of  Padre  Menchero  in  1744, 
contain  some  statistics  and  other  general  information 
on  the  condition  of  New  Mexico  about  the  middle  of 
the  century.  Descriptive  matter  cannot  be  presented 
in  the  space  at  my  command,  but  I  append  a  statistical 
note.  On  population  Villasefior  and  Menchero  agree 
in  some  pomts,  but  difler  widely  in  others.  Bonilla, 
however,  gives  a  table  of  1749  which  agrees  tolerably 
well  with  the  general  conclusions  of  the  others.  The 
Spanish  population  was  3,779 — too  small  a  figure,  I 
think — and  the  number  of  Christian  Indians  12,142, 
besides  about  1,400  Spaniards  and  the  same  number 
of  Indians  at  El  Paso.  This  is  Bonilla's  statement. 
Villasefior  and  Menchero  give  the  population  as  536 
to  660  families  of  Spaniards,  and  1,428  to  1,570  fami- 
lies of  neophytes,  besides  220  and  330  families  in  the 
district  of  El  Paso.  Mota  Padilla's  estimate  of  about 
9,500  Spaniards  in  1742  was  an  exaggeration.  Of 
course,  many  of  the  so-called  Spaniards  were  of  mixed 
breed.  I  attach  to  the  statistical  note  a  chronologic 
list  of  governors  from  the  beginning  down  to  1846." 

term,  and  was  still  living  in  *61,  having  oome  from  Spain  in  '18.  Serrano^ 
Ii\fonM^  MS.,  17.6-7. 

^^  Menchero  {Juan  Miguel^  Deelaraehn,  1744,  in  ^'  ^^f  '2>oc.,  MS.,  704-73; 
BomUa,  AjmrUea,  MS.,  376-81;  ViUcueHor,  TetUro,  ii.  409-23.  In  Span. 
Empire  in  America,  89-94,  is  a  slight  descrip.  of  N.  Mex.  in  *47.  In  what 
follows  the  figures  in  brackets  are  from  Bonilla;  those  in  parentheses  from 
Menchero;  the  rest  chiefly  from  Villasefior. 

Sta  Fe,  villa  [965  Span.,  570  Ind.],  300  (127)  Span.  fam.  and  a  few  lacL 
under  a  curate  (2  PP.,  M.).  Sta  Cruz  de  U  Cafiada,  vilU  [1,205  Span.,  580 
Ind.,  including  mission  and  ranches],  260  (100)  fam.;  1  padre;  new  chnrch 
being  built  in  44.  Alburquerque,  viUa^  with  suburb  of  Atrisco  and  mission 
[500  Span.,  200  Ind.],  100  fauL;  1  padre.  Concepcion,  or  Fuenclara,  Spaa, 
settlement  of  50  fam.,  under  padre  of  Isleta.  M.  calls  it  Gracia  Real  or  later 
Canada,  from  the  Canadians  who  settled  here  in  *40;  not  mentioned  by  B.  It 
was  prob.  the  Tom^  of  '39.  The  foUowingranchos  are  named  by  M.  and  V., 
their  pop.  beinff  included  in  B.'s  figures:  Chama,  17  fam.,  and  Sta  Rosa  Abi- 
quitl,  or  JElosa  Hawicuii,  20  fam.,  under  padre  of  S.  Bdefonso;  Ojo  Caliente,  46 
tam.,  and  4  other  ranchoe  10  fajn.,  nnder  padre  of  Taos;  Soldedad,  40  fton., 
under  padre  of  S.  Juan,  7  1.;  Embndo,  8  fam.,  under  padre  of  Picuries;  Bocas^ 
10  fam.,  under  padre  of  Sta  Ana;  and  Alameda,  8  fam.,  under  padre  of  Albur- 
querque.    Few  of  these  are  hamed  by  V. 

Missions,  each  with  one  padre,  including  some  ranches  of  Span.:  Taos 

S125  Span.,  541  Ind.],  80  (170)  fam.;  with  an  alcalde  mayor;  the  mission  of 
icarilla,  5  1.  N.,  beinff  abandoned  in  *44.    Picuries  [64,  322],  80  fam.    S.  Juan 
[346,  404],  60  fam.    Sta  Cruz,  included  in  La  Cafiada.     S.  Bdefonso  and  its 
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.  Sta  GUn  ^,  ^\\,  100  fun.  Tesaqae  and  Pajnaqiie  [607  Ind.1, 60  and 
18  (90)  fam.,  both  Tintaa  of  Sta  F<.  Namb^  [100,  350],  N)  fam.  Pecos  (1,000 
IzuL),  125  fam.;  coxate,  F.;  2  padrea»  M.;  fine  chnrch  and  convent.  OaLiateo 
PSO  IncL],  50  fam.;  ranchoa.  Cochitl  [25,  400],  85  (80)  fam.;  ranchoe.  Sto 
bomiiij^  [903  Ind.],  50  (40)  fam.  S.  Felipe  [70,  400].  60  (70)  fam. ;  ranchos. 
J^^nes  [574  Ind.],  100  fam.  Sta  Ana  [100,  606],  50  fam.;  on  Rio  Bernalillo. 
da  [100,  606],  50  fam.;  2  ranchos.  Lagnna  [401  Ind.],  60  fam.;  3  ranchos. 
Aooma  PTSO  Ind.],  110  fam.     ZnUi  [2,000  Ind.],  150  fam.;  2  padn».     Islcta 

SCO,  250],  80  fam.  Sandla,  not  founded  till  '48,  and  not  mentioned  by  M.  or 
.  K  gives  it  a  pop.  of  400  Ind.  in  '49. 
Tom^  or  Valoicia— called  by  V.  Genlzaroe,  made  up  of  ill-treated  neo- 
phytes—is  mentioned  by  M.  as  a  settlement  of  40  Ind.  fam.,  who  were  cap- 
tires  of  the  Apaches  and  Comanches,  sold  to  the  Span.,  and  released  from 
serritade  by  the  gov.  in  '40  to  form  this  visita  of  Isleta,  being  2  1.  8.  of  that 
musim.  See  note  39  of  this  chap,  for  origin  of  another  TomeT  The  £1  Paso 
establishments,  presidio,  and  5  missions,  not  included  in  the  figures  of  my 
text^  inclnded  about  220  Span.  fam.  and  830  Ind.  fam.  [1,428  Span.,  1,431 
Ind.  in  *49.  BoniOa}.  Villaseftor  teUs  us  there  were  a  few  unprofitable  and 
abandoned  mines  in  the  country;  the  Ind.  rode  horsebcMsk  and  saluted  the 
Spaa,  -with  '  Ave  Maria ';  the  route  up  the  river  to  Alburquer^ue  was  infested 
with  savaffes;  and  there  was  some  trade  via  El  Paso,  where  fairs  were  held. 

la  *48  1*.  Juan  Jos^  Peres  Mirabal  was  custodio;  Man.  Zambrauo  vice-cus- 
todio  and  ez-visitador;  Man.  SopeAa  diacreto  and  min.  of  Sta  Clara;  Ant. 
Gabaldoa  ez-visitador,  discreto,  and  min.  of  Sta  Crux;  Juan  Ant.  Ereiza 
ex- vice-cost,  at  S.  Ildefonso;  Ant.  Zamora  at  Namb^;  Juan  Martinez,  sec; 
Tolado  at  Znfli;  Irigoyen  at  Alburqueraue;  and  Dolgado  at  Isleta.  Arch. 
St%  Fi^  Additional  padres  named  by  Menchero  in  the  reports  of  '50,  some 
of  theta.  doubtful,  were  Andres  Varo,  cusL,  Pedro  Pino,  Man.  Bermejo,  Mig. 
CoUaela,  Jos^  Urquiroa,  Jose  Tallo,  Marcelino  Album,  Ant.  Roa,  Fran.  Con- 
oepcion  Gonzalez,  Trigo,  Guzman. 

of  Span,  and  Mex.  governors  and  captain-generals  of  N.  Mez. : 


Joan  de  CHlate,  1598-1608.  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cubero,  1697-1703. 

Pedro  de  Peralta,  1608-  Diego  de  Vargas,  etc.,  marqu^  de  la 

FcHpe  Zotylo,  (1621-8).  Nava  de  Brazinas,  1703-4. 

flannel  de  Silva,  1629.  Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  acting,  1704-5. 

Fern,  de  Argttello,  1640  (?).  Francisco  Cuervo  y  Vald^s,  ad  int., 

Lois  de  Rosas,  1641.  1705-7. 

Valdes,  (1642).  Jos^  Chacon  Medina  Salazar  v  Villa- 

Alooao  Pacbeoo  de  Heredia,  1643.  seftor,  marqu^  de  la  Pefiuela,  1707 

Fern,  dc  AzgUello,  1045.  -12. 


Lois  do  Guzman,  (1647).  Juan  Ignacio  Flores  MogoUon,  1712- 

Hernando  de  Ugarte    y  la  Concha,        15. 


1650.  Felix  Martinez,  ad  int.,  1715-17. 

Joan  de  Samaniego,  1653-^.  Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  acting,  1717. 

EoTkioe  de  AvJa  y  Pacheco,  1656.         Antonio  Valverde  y  Cosio,   ad  int., 
Bernardo   Lcpez  de    Mendiz&bal,   to       1717-22. 

1661.  Juan  de  Estrada  y  Austria  (?),  ad  int., 

Disgo  de  Pefialoaa  Brioefio,  1661-4.  1721  (?). 

Fern,  de  ViUanueva.  Juan  Domingo  de  Bustamante,  1722- 

Joan  de  Medrano.  .31. 

Joan  <!e  Miranda.  Gervasio  Cruzat  y  G<5ngora,  1731-6. 

Juan  Francisco  de  Trevifio,  1675.  Enrique  de  Olavide  y  Michelena,  ad 

Aatooio  CHermin,  1679-83.  int.,  1736-9. 

Domingo  Jironza  Petriz  Crnzat,  1683   Gaspar  Domingo  de  Mendoza,  1739- 

-6l  43. 

Pedro  Beneroj  de  Posada,  1686-9.  Joaquin  Codallos  y  Ralml.  1743-9. 

Domingo  Jironza  Petriz  Cruzat,  1689   Francisco  de  la  Rocha  (appt'd),  1747. 

-91.  Tomds  Velez  Cachupin,  1/49-54. 

Diego  de  Yaigas  Zapata  Lnjan  Ponce   Francisco  Antonio  Marin  del  Valle, 

de  Leon,  1691-7.  1754-^. 
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M&teo  Antonio  d6  MondioaL  aotinfl. 

1760. 
Mannei  Portillo  Urriaoli^  acting,  1761 

-2. 
Tomii  Veles  Cacknpin,  1762-7. 
Pedro  Fermin  de  Mendinaet»,  1767-78. 
Francisco   Trebol    Nayarro^    Mting, 

177a 
Juan  Baatista  de  Anxa,  1778-90. 
Manuel  Flon  (appt'd),  1786. 
Fernando  de  la  Concha^  1789-94. 
Fernando  Chacon,  1794-1805. 
Joaquin  del  Real  Alenoaater,  1806-8. 
Alberto  Mainec,  acting,  1807-8. 
Job4  Manrique,  1810-14. 
Alberto  Mainez,  1815-17. 
Pedro  Maria  de  AUande,  1816-18. 
Facundo  Mel^tres,  1818-22. 
Francisco  Javier  Chavez,  1822-3. 
Antonio  Viscarra,  1822-3. 


Bartolom^  Vaca,  182^-6. 

Antonio  Narbona,  1825-7. 

Manuel  Armijo,  1827-8. 

Antonio  Vizcarra^  acting,  1828. 

Joe4  Ant.  Chaveii  1828-31. 

Siintiago  Abren,  1831-3. 

Frandsoo  Sarracino,  1833-^. 

Juan  Rafael  Ortii,  acting,  1834. 

Mariano  Chavez,  acting,  1835. 

Albino  Perez,  1835-7. 

Pedro  Mnfioz,  acting,  1837-8. 

Joe4   Gonzalea^    revolutionary    gov., 

1837-8. 
Manuel  Armijo»  1838-46. 
Antonio  Sandoval,  acting,  1841. 
Mariano  Martinez  de  Lejanza,  actiiu^ 

1844-5. 
Jos^  Chavez,  acting,  1845. 
Juan  Bautista  Vigil  y  Alaridy  acting 

1846. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

LAST  HALF    OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1761-1800. 

SiQDXBCB  OF  EvEzrrs — ^RiTLx  07  Cachutik  akd  Mabin  DSL  Vallk — Ikdian 
CAMPAiGirs — Mekdoza  akb  Ubrisola— CoMAiroHBa — Cachufim  again — 
Visit  07  Rubi— Flood  at  Santa  Ft— Rxolamento  ds  Presidios— 

MOQOIS— ESCALANTS'S  WrITINOS  AND  EXPLORATIONS—TOUR  07  PaDRS 

Gabck— Bonilla's  Rkfobt— Provincias  Intebnas — Governor  Anza 
—Comanche  Campaign  of  79— The  Moqui  Famine  and  pEEmLSNCE— 
Flon,  Concha,  and  Chacon — Morti  on  Revorm — Friars  versus 
Governor— The  Mission  System — Consolidation  of  Missions — Seco- 

LARIZATION — COLLEGE — LiST  07  PaDRES — INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  PROV- 
INCE—AGRICULTURE — Stock-raising — Trade  or  Barter  —  Annual 
Faxes  at  Taos  and  Chihuahua — Imaginary  Money— Commercial 
Bvua — Statistios  of  Population  and  Local  Items. 

Existing  records  for  these  fifty  years  are  much 
more  volumioouSy  and  in  several  important  respects 
more  satisfactory,  than  for  the  preceding  half-century. 
They  include  several  general  reports  of  secular  and 
missionary  authorities,  with  statistical  information 
that  is  comparatively  complete.  They  throw  much 
light  on  the  mission  system,  on  the  condition  of  the 
pueblo  Indians,  on  the  Franciscan  friars  and  their  con- 
troversy with  governor  and  alcaldes  mayores,  on  the 
commerce  and  other  industries  of  the  province ;  but 
these  and  other  general  topics  will  be  detached  from 
the  chronologic  narrative  and  presented  in  a  later  part 
of  this  chapter.  As  to  the  series  of  happenings  from 
year  to  year — ^the  succession  of  rulers,  campaigns 
against  the  various  gentile  tribes,  the  never-ending 
question  of  Moqui  conversion,  and  occasional  com- 
plaints of  impending  ruin,  with  corresponding  projects 

(256) 
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by  which  it  might  be  averted — ^both  events  and  the 
record  are  as  before  somewhat  fragmentary  and 
meagre,  though  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  any 
momentous  occurrence  has  been  buried  in  oblivion. 

Grovemor  Cachupin  marched  against  the  Coman- 
ches  in  1751,  setting  fire  to  a  tular  into  which  he  had 
driven  145  of  the  foe,  killing  101  and  capturing  the 
rest.*     This  elicited  commendation  from  the  viceroy 
and  was  reported  to  the  king.     It  may  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  bear  in  mind  that  according  to  the  friars,  who 
were  particularly  bitter  against  Cachupin,  the  gov- 
ernor's reports  of  Indian  campaigns   had  often    no 
foundation  in  fact.     At  the  end  of  his  five  years'  term 
in  1754,  Don  Tomds  was  succeeded  by  Don  Francisco 
Antonio  Marin  del  Valle,  who  perhaps  served  ad  in- 
terim by  the  viceroy's  appointment,*  and  who  was  also 
cordially  hated  by  the  padres.     In  1755  Padre  Rodri- 
guez de  la  Torre,  with  a  small  party  of  neophytes, 
visited  the  Moqui  towns,  being  well  received  aud  per- 
mitted to  preach ;  but  whenever  the  masses  showed 
any  sign  of  yielding  to  his  persuasions  a  'cacique  ende- 
moniado'  would  rise  to  talk  on  the  other  side.     The 
padres  were  good  men,  he  said,  but  his  people  were  too 
sensible  and  strong  to  become  slaves  of  the  alcaldes.' 

^Areh.  8ta  Fi,  MS.  The  Comanchea  had  raided  GaliBteo.  Gov.  C.  had 
164  men,  of  whom  only  one  waa  killed.  Forty  of  the  captives  were  released 
with  the  women  and  children,  but  4  were  held  as  hostages  for  the  retom  of 
earlier  prisoners.  In  1752  the  Cosninas,  30  1.  from  Moqni,  10,000  sools  in  11 
rancherias  are  said  to  have  asked  through  P.  Menchero  lor  Christian  instmc- 
tion.  Id, 

*  He  siens  a  doc.  as  '  gobemador  polftioo  v  militar '  on  Nov.  26, 1754.  Ardi. 
Sta  Fi.  I  think  he  was  regularly  appointed  by  the  king.  Davis  and  Prince 
name  him  as  acting  ^ov.  in  1761-2,  which  I  think  is  an  error.  Ace.  to  Prince, 
Gov.  Marin  and  wife  presented  the  great  carved  stone  reredoe,  or  altar 
screen,  in  the  Sta  F^  catiiedral. 

*Rodrigun  dt  la  Torre  {Mariano),  Bntrada  en  fa  prov,  de  he  Moquinoe 
1756,  MS.,  written  in  70.  In  N,  Hex,,  Doc,  MS.,  642-53.  He  remained  14 
days.  A  curious  story  heard  by  him  was  that  the  Moquis  had  a  board  on 
which  they  had  made  one  mark  each  year  since  the  revolt  of  1660;  when  the 
board  was  covered  with  marks,  then  would  they  submit  to  Christianity.  A 
MS.,  Dominguez  {Atanaeh),  Exped.  Id  a  Prov.  de  Moqm  in  '55  is  cited  in  Fer- 
nandez  Duro,  Not,,  136,  as  in  the  Aosd.  de  Hist.;  but  I  suppose  the  date 
should  be  75.  In  '56-7  Bernardo  Miera  y  Pacheoo  obtained  permission  to 
remelt  the  old  useless  cannon  and  make  new  ones.  It  was  not  his  trade,  but 
he  thought  he  could  do  no  harm  by  trying.  He  was  then  alcalde  mayor  of 
Pecos  and  Galiatea    The  remit  is  not  recorded.  MS.  in  Pinart  ooL 
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Tke  \ead&[ig  event  of  Valle's  rule  was  the  visit  of 
B\diop  Tamaron  .of  Duraogo,  who  at  the  different 
cetWemeutB  confirmed  11,271  persons,  besides  2,973  in 
the  district  of  El  Paso.  The  visita  was  from  April  to 
JlIj  of  1760,  and  met  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
missionaries.^  Later  in  the  same  year  Mateo  Antonio 
de  Mendoza  acted  as  governor  for  a  few  months,  and 
in  1761-2  the  position  was  held  by  Manuel  Portillo 
Urrisola.*  Don  Manuel  distinguished  himself,  if  we 
take  his  word  for  it,  by  killing  400  Comanches  in  a 
fight  at  Taos  in  December  1761.®  The  governor  had 
hoped  that  this  victory  would  settle  the  Comanche 
question  and  strike  terror  to  all  gentile  raiders ;  but 
was  disappointed  at  finding  his  successor  averse  to  en- 
ergetic and  warlike  methods,  and  the  country  conse- 
quently not  yet  saved. 

That  successor,  who  took  command  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1762,  was  no  other  that  Cachupin,  who, 
despite  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Franciscans,  had 
been  appointed  by  the  king  for  a  new  term/     During 

*  Tananm  {Pedro),  Vituta  dei  Obimo  de  Durango  1759-6S,  MS.,  p.  128-53, 
16t>-l.  There  were  64  in  the  pari^  irom  £1  Puo  m  Apr.,  inoludmg  the  P. 
enstodio  and  a  guard  of  22  men.  The  bishop's  carriage  was  onoe  overturned, 
bat  he  fell  on  top  of  the  cnstodio  and  was  not  hurt !  At  Pecos,  as  elsewhere, 
there  was  a  grand  ceremonial  reception,  which  an  Indian  a  little  later  pro- 
ceeded to  bnrlesQue,  playing  himself  the  part  of  bishop;  whereupon  to  punish 
his  impioaa  oonauct  a  l>ear  came  down  from  the  mountains  and  chewed  up 
his  head  in  a  fatally  effective  manner.  On  the  return  the  season  was  so  wet 
that  water  was  found  even  in  the  Jomarda  del  Muerto. 

*  Mendoza  is  named  only  bv  P.  Serrano,  Ivformt^  MS.,  266,  269,  writing  in 
'SI,  vbo  aays  he  ceased  to  rule  in  Dec.  '60  or  Jan.  '61.  His  successor  m  a 
MS.  of  the  Pinart  col.  is  called  Francisco  Portilla.  Serranob  276^  notes  the 
alnooat  complete  dispersi<m  of  mission  Ind.  of  the  £1  Paso  estab.  in  '60-1. 

*In  Ang.  '60  the  Comanches  made  a  raid  on  Taos,  and  attacking  the  people 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  one  Villalpando^  killed  all  the  men 
and  earned  off  60  women,  thonsh  losing  49  of  their  own  force.  Gov.  Valle 
named  them  20O  L  in  40  di^s,  but  accomplished  nothing.  Tamojnmt  Visita, 
MSu,  141.  The  sequel  is  told  in  a  letter  of  Urnsola  to  the  bishop,  dated  Feb. 
S4^  '62,  in  Id.,  Hl-A,  In  Aug.  '61  the  Ind.  came  back  to  trade  as  if  nothing 
mansaal  had  oocorred,  bat  were  not  flkdmitted.  They  returned  again  in  Dec 
in  laige  force  to  insist  on  the  privilege  of  trading,  even  offering  to  give  up  7 
of  thai  captives.  Gov.  U.  with  80  men  hastened  to  Taos,  and  engaged  in 
eompUeated  negotiations  and  wrangles  with  the  warlike  traders,  whose  inde- 
penJenoe  and  insolence  soon  resulted  in  a  fight,  with  the  result  as  given  in  my 
text.  Daring  the  battle,  however,  the  Yutas  took  advantage  of  the  opporta* 
>ity  to  drive  off  1,000  horses  1  I  have  not  much  faith  in  the  acoaracy  of  this 
Kport^  and  saspect  that  the  gov.  may  have  been  an  embustero. 

'Appointment  March  5,  1761,  with  orddrs  to  the  viceroy  to  put  0.  in  poa- 
Bur,  Abu.  and  N.  Hxx.    17 
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this  second  mle  of  five  years  Don  Tomds  sent  a  party 
to  search  for  mines  in  the  San  Juan  and  Gunnison 
regions  of  what  was  later  Colorado,*  attended  to  the 
routine  duties  of  his  position,®  and  waged  legal  war- 
fare on  certain  Indians  accused  of  witchcraft  at  Abi- 
quiti,  the  whole  afiair  presenting  a  striking  picture  of 
silly  superstition — on  the  part  of  the  Spaniarda^*^  In 
1766  the  Marques  de  Kubf  visited  New  Mexico  in  his 
tour  as  inspector  of  frontier  presidios." 

Colonel  Pedro  Permin  de  Mendinueta  succeeded 
Cachupin  as  governor  and  captain-general — ^being  the 

last  to  hold  the  latter  title — in  1767."     In  that  year 

• 

session  of  the  office  without  delay,  '  con  pretexto  ni  motivo  alffuno.'  On  Aug. 
90,  '62,  the  king  has  rec'd  viceroy's  report  of  Dec.  17,  '61,  wi&  copy  of  secret 
instructions  to  Oov.  C.  N.  Mex,,  CVd.,  MS.,  56.  At  the  time  of  Urrisola's 
Comanche  campaign  an  escort  of  22  soldiers  had  been  sent  to  £1  Paso  for  the 
new  gov,  Tamaron,  Vintci,  MS.,  141-4. 

'  Vamingtiet  and  BaealanU,  Liarh,  388-9, 409-10.  Ace.  to  this  printed  diary 
of  an  entrada  of  1776,  Juan  Maria  Bivera  visited  the  region  (abont  the  junction 
<^  the  Gunnison  and  Uncompahgre)  in  1761;  it  was  visited  by  a  party  sent  by 
Gov.  C,  and  the  name  of  La  PliS»  given  to  a  sierra  and  river,  from  silver  dis- 
covered at  that  time;  and  perhaps  a  3d  visit  made  in  1775.  But  Fernandez 
Duro,  NotiekM,  139,  142,  who  consulted  a  MS.  copy  of  the  diaiy  in  the  Acad. 
Hist.,  makes  the  date  of  Rivera's  tour  1765.  Dominguez  saw  Rivera's  derro- 
iero. 

'  In  '62  some  50  citizens  of  Albnrquerque  protest  their  inabili^  to  com- 
ply with  the  gov.'s  orders  to  keep  horses,  etc.,  in  readiness  for  Ino.  service; 
and  in  May  are  chided  by  the  gov.  for  their  lack  of  patriotism.  They  most 
obey  and  stop  selling  their  arms  and  SJiimals  to  avoid  service.  In  1763,  40 
citizens  of  the  same  town  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  their  alcalde  mayor. 
Ant.  Vaoa,  and  83  other  citizens  protested  that  V.  was  a  good  official,  though 
the  object  of  the  enmity  of  a  lew.  To  keep  the  peace  Mig.  Lucero  was 
appointed  temporarily  to  fill  the  office.     MSS.  of  Pinart  coL 

^^Auto8  contra  ttnoa  Indioa  Jenkarw  del  puebh  de  Abiquhii  sdbre  9er  cuuuados 
de  heehkeroe  maltficoa  por  su  nunietro  el  R.  P,  Fr,  Juan  Joseph  de  Toledo  y  el 
indw  Juachmillo,  MS.  of  the  Pinart  col.  The  case  dated  in  1760-6,  but  the 
trial  was  chieflv  in  1763.  One  effect  of  the  alleged  sorcery  was  a  sad  condi- 
tion  of  the  padre's  stomach.  The  trial  was  before  the  alo.  mayor  of  La  Ca- 
nada, Cirlos  Fernandez,  and  over  100  pp.  are  filled  with  testimony.  The  re- 
sult was  that  7  or  8  Ind.  were  condemned  to '  beoome  the  servants '  of  certain 
Span,  families.  A  detachment  of  troops  was  sent  to  Abi<|uid  to  destroy  relics 
of  supposed  idolatrous  worship,  inclu<ung  a  stone  witli  hiero^yphics,  etc 

^^  Lafora  {Nie(U<U\  Viage  del  ingenkro  d  8ta  Fi,  1766,  MS.  in  Pinart  coL 
L.  accompanied  Rubi  and  kept  the  diary,  whidi  contains  little  or  nothing 
of  interest  except  statistics  utilized  later.  L.  also  made  a  map^  which  so  far 
as  I  know  is  not  extant. 

^^Morfi,  Dendrdenesy  MS.,  407,  writes  the  full  name  Lara  y  Mendinueta, 
and  calls  him  brigadier.  Davis  and  Prince  represent  him  as  ruling  also  in 
1759  and  1762,  and  Cachupin  in  1773,  all  of  which  must,  I  think,  be  wrong. 
They  mention  the  fact  of  his  being  the  last  capt.-gen.;  and  oertainlv  no  one 
had  that  title  after  him;  but  I  am  not  ouite  sure  that  all  his  predeoeasora 
held  it,  and  I  have  seen  no  doc.  ia  which  he  uses  that  title.  M.  was  a  knight 
of  Santiago. 
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there  was  a  great  flood  at  Santa  F^  in  October,  the 
coarse  of  the  river  being  turned  into  the  Rio  Cbi- 
qaito  and  threatening  the  safety  of  the  public  build- 
ings." Against  this  ruler  and  his  successors  I  have 
found  no  complaints  from  the  missionaries.  In  1771 
he  announced  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Co- 
manches  on  the  3d  of  February;"  and  the  viceroy, 
replying  with  thanks,  called  for  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tion and  needs  of  the  province,  which  was  furnished 
in  March  1772.  Mendinueta  declared  that  the  force 
of  80  soldiers  at  Santa  Fd  was  not  sufficient  to  protect 
so  broad  a  territory,  raided  by  savage  foes  from  every 
side.  True,  there  were  about  250  men  capable  of 
besoing  arms  among  the  settlers,  besides  the  pueblo 
Indians;  but  these  were  poorly  supplied  with  weap- 
ons, and  could  not  leave  their  homes  unprotected  to 
engage  in  distant  campaigns.  The  governor's  pro- 
posed remedy  was  a  new  presidio  at  Taos,  and  an  en- 
forced law  requiring  the  Spaniards  to  live  in  compact 
pueblos  like  the  Indians. ^^ 

The  subject  of  northern  frontier  defences  received 
much  attention  in  these  years,  and  in  1772~3  the  new 
reglamento  de  presidios  was  published.  The  only 
change  ordered  in  New  Mexico  proper  was  the  de- 
tachment of  thirty  soldiers  from  Santa  F^  to  join 
tiiirty  citizen  auxiliaries  from  El  Paso,  forming  a  gar- 
rison at  Robledo,  which  was  to  protect  the  route  up 
the  river  and  serve  as  a  base  for  reestablishing  the 
ruined  pueblos  of  Senecti,  Socorro,  Alamillo,  and 
Sevilleta.  For  the  protection  of  El  Paso  the  militia 
was  to  be  organized,  the  presidial  company  being 
transferred  to  Carrizal  on  the  frontier  of  Nueva  Viz- 

^8ta  Fi,  fmmdaeionet  de  1767.  MS.  of  Pinart  coL  The  gov.  in  decree  of 
Kor.  Tth  orders  all  citizenB  to  turn  oat  by  list  under  certain  superintendents 
and  work  to  restore  the  river  to  its  original  bed.  Fran.  Guerrero  was  alcalde 
Bajor.  Jidy  15,  '69,  orders  of  viceroy  to  gov.  M.  about  a  projected  cam- 
jiaun  againat  the  Apaches.  MS.  in  Id. 

"April  25,  *7h  Got.  M.  to  the  people,  announcing  the  treaty,  and  urg- 
agalito  oae  the  utmost  care  to  treat  tne  Ind.  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
cindition&  MS.  in  Pinart  col. 

'^ March  26»  1772,  Gov.  M.  to  Viceroy  Bucareli,  in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex.,  3d 
w.,  if.  720-5;  Bamllth  Apuniea,  MS.,  352-6. 
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caya.**  Nothing  of  all  this  was  carried  into  effect,  ex- 
cept the  transfer  of  the  presidio — or  of  the  main  force, 
a  detachment  being  always  or  generally  stationed  at  El 
Paso — the  governor  very  properly  protesting  against 
the  division  of  the  force  at  Santa  F^,  and  some  con- 
venient excuse  being  always  ready  for  failure  to  or- 
ganize the  militia. 

The  conquest  or  conversion  of  the  Moquis  was  a 
matter  still  kept  in  view,  though  for  about  twenty 
years  no  practical  efforts  in  that  direction  are  recorded, 
down  to  1774-6,  when  the  project  was  revived  in  con- 
nection with  the  California  expeditions  from  Sonora. 
Captain  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  made  an  experimental 
or  exploring  trip  by  way  of  the  Gila  to  California  in 
1774;  and  it  was  desired  that  in  connection  with  his 
second  expedition  the  region  between  the  Gila  and 
Moqui  towns  should  be  explored.  This  region  had 
not  been  traversed  since  the  time  of  Coronado  in 
1540-3,  except  by  Onate,  whose  journey  was  practi- 
cally forgotten.  The  country  and  its  'people  were 
wrapped  in  mystery,  and  were  the  objects  of  jnuch 
curiosity  and  theorizing.  To  find  a  way  to  Moqui 
was  deemed  important,  especially  as  it  was  proposed, 
if  possible,  to  occupy  the  Gila  valley  and  some  of  its 
branchea*^     The    New   Mexican   friars  were   called 

^^Presidios,  Reglaanento  4  Intiruccion  1772-3,  p.  11,  16-18,  118-22;  givea 
also  in  whole  or  in  part  in  several  works.  See  HisL  NoHk  Mtx,  St.,  i.  646,  668. 
The  Sta  Fe  presidio  as  reorganized  was  to  have  1  capt.  (the  gov.)  at  a  salary 
of  $4,000,  2  lieat.  at  1700,  2  ser^  at  |350,  6  corp.  at  $300,  and  68  sold,  at 
$290;  there  was  to  be  a  lieut.-gov.  at  £1  Paso,  with  a  salary  of  $1,000,  and  the 
30  vecinos  auxiliaries  at  Robl^o  were  to  receive  $15  per  month  for  10  years, 
to  be  amied  like  soldiers,  to  be  free  from  cuartel  duty,  and  finally  to  have 
land-grants.  Bonilla,  Apuntes,  MS.,  gives  some  particalaxs  about  the  non-exe- 
cution of  the  reglamento  and  the  orders  following  it.  Antonio  Marfa  Daroca 
was  made  lieu t. -gov.,  but  died  soon  from  wounds  received  in  an  Apache  cam- 
paign; and  was  succeeded  by  Manuel  Arrieta,  and  he  by  Narciso  Mufiis. 

"  Cretfpo  {Fran^  Ant.\  If{f<yrm/t  que  hizo  al  virey  el  gobr,  de  Sonora  acerca  del 
desettbrimiefUo  de  N.  Mex,  para  Monterey,  in  K,  jlex.^  Doc,  MS.,  802-23. 
The  details  pertain  to  Ariz,  rather  than  K.  Mex.  The  writer  proposes  a 
branch  exped.,  after  Anza's  return  from  Cal.,  to  the  Colorado,  that  is,  from  the 
Mojave  region  to  Moqui  and  N.  Mex.  This  doc.  is  cited  under  a  different 
tide  by  Fernandez  Duro,  Not.,  141,  as  in  the  Acad.  Hist.  He  also  cites  Gar- 
cia, Diario  desde  N.  MH.,  d  la  Cal.,  which  may  be  a  ref.  to  Garces*  journal  of 
Anza 8  Ist  trip,  or  of  G.'s  trip  of  76  to  X.  Mex.,  to  be  noticed  later.  On 
Anza's  exped.  of  74  and  76,  see  Hiat,  Cal.,  i.  220-4,  257-78. 
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upon  for  their  views,  and  Padre  Escalante  developed 
much  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  In  June  1775,  or 
possibly  1774,  he  spent  eight  days  in  the  Moqui  towns, 
trying  in  vain  to  reach  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cosninas 
beyond.  In  a  report  to  the  governor  he  gave  a  de- 
scription of  the  pueblos — where  he  found  7,494  souls, 
two  thirds  of  them  at  Oraibe,  in  seven  pueblos  on  three 
separate  mesas — and  his  ideas  of  what  should  be  done. 
He  earnestly  recommended — subsequently  writing  to 
his  superior  a  long  argument  in  support  of  his  position 
— that  the  Moquis  should  be  reduced  by  force  of  arms 
and  a  presidio  established  there.  The  Moquinos,  he 
said,  were  well  disposed,  but  their  chiefs  had  deter- 
mined not  to  give  up  their  power,  not  only  keeping 
their  own  people  from  submission,  but  the  Cosninas  as 
well,  who  were  eager  to  be  Christians.  As  to  the 
routes,  Escalante  thought  from  what  he  could  learn 
by  Indian  reports  that  the  way  from  Terrenate  by 
the  Gila  and  thence  north  to  Zuni  would  not  be  very 
difficult;  that  the  central  route  from  the  Colorado  to 
Moqui  would  probably  be  found  impracticable;  but 
that  the  best  of  all  was  one  leading  from  Monterey 
eastward  in  a  nearly  direct  line  to  Santa  ¥6.^^ 

Alas  for  the  good  padre's  geographic  theories!  In 
1776,  with  a  party  of  nine,  including  Padre  Francisco 
Atanasio  Dominguez,  he  attempted  to  reach  Monterey 
from  Santa  F^  by  the  northern  route.  This  tour  be- 
longs mainly  to  the  annals  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  as 
recorded  in  other  volumes.  The  explorers  reached 
Utah  Lake  and  thus  accomplished  results  that  should 
make  their  names  famous ;  but  fortunately — else  they 
would  not  have  lived  to  tell  the  story — when  on  the 
approach  of  winter  provisions  became  scarce  and  the 

^^  Escalante  {Sibxsire  Velez),  Ir^forme  y  Dtario  de  la  Entrada  que  en  junto  de 
1776  hko  en  laprov,  de  Moqui.  MS.,  in  N.  Mex,,  Doe.,  1022-57;  also  without 
title  in  Id.,  951-M.  It  ia  dated  Oct.  28^  1775.  The  author  has  heard  of 
some  white  men  in  the  west  before  the  founding  of  Monterey,  and  thus  intro- 
duces the  Northern  Mystery,  shipwrecked  Spaniards,  etc.  Oarers,  Diario, 
962-4,  alludes  to  a  simUar  report — perhaps  the  same — ^written  by  Escalante 
on  Ang.  18,  1775.  Escalante,  Carta  de '76  sohre  Moqui,  in  N.  Mex,,  Doe.,  MS., 
985-1013,  is  the  argument  aJluded  to  in  my  text  to  prove  the  justice  .and 
policy  of  using  force. 
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natives  showed  no  knowledge  of  Spaniards  in  the 
west,  lots  were  cast,  and  fate  decided  that  the  journey 
to  Monterey  should  be  postponed.  Accordingly,  they 
returned  south-eastward,  forded  the  Colorado,  came 
to  the  Moqui  towns,  and  returned  to  Santa  F^.  The 
Moquinos,  though  furnishing  food  and  shelter,  would 
not  receive  presents.  A  meeting  was  held  to  discuss 
submission,  but  while  willing  to  be  friends  of  tlie 
Spaniards,  the  people  proudly  refused  to  be  subjects 
or  Christians,  preferring  to  *go  with  the  majority* 
and  be  gentiles,  as  the  traditions  of  their  fathers 
directed  them.^  Not  only  did  Escalante  fail  to 
demonstrate  the  merits  of  his  favorite  northern  route, 
but  earlier  in  the  same  year  the  central  one  was 
proved  to  be  practicable;  and  this,  so  far  as  the 
Moqui  question  was  concerned,  was  the  only  result 
of  Anza's  California  expedition.  Padre  Francisco 
Garces,  leaving  Anza  at  the  Gila  junction,  went  up 
the  Colorado  to  the  Mojave  region  with  a  few  Indian 
servants,  and  after  making  important  explorations  in 
California  started  eastward  for  Moqui,  which  he 
reached  without  any  special  difficulty  in  July.  The 
Moquis,  however,  would  not  admit  him  to  their 
houses  or  receive  his  gifts,  cared  not  for  his  painting 
of  heaven  and  hell,  and  refused  to  kiss  the  image  of 
Christ.  After  passing  two  nights  in  the  court-yard 
he  wrote  a  letter  for  the  padre  at  Zuiii,  returned  in 
sorrow  to  the  Yamajabs,  or  Mojaves,  and  went  down 
the  Colorado,  finding  his  way  to  Bac  in  September. 
His  was  a  wonderful  trip,  though  not  very  effective 
in  respect  of  Moqui  salvation,*^ 

^^Dominguez  and  Escalante,  Diorioy  i>erro<ert>,  1776;  alBO  incomplete  MS. 
copy  in  JV.  Mex.,  Doc.f  1729-56;  and  in  Id.,  931-42,  a  letter  of  Domingues  in 
*80,  giving  a  resum^  of  the  trip.  See  also  ifist.  Utah  and  HisL  Cohraiao^  this 
series,  with  map.  The  start  was  on  July  29th,  the  arrival  at  Moqui  Not. 
iGth,  and  the  return  to  Sta  ¥6  Jan.  3,  77.  The  Coloiado  was  forded  about 
on  the  Utah  and  Ariz,  line,  or  at  the  comer  of  the  four  territories. 

**  OarcSs  {Firtncisco),  JJlario  y  Verrotero  que  sitpiki  .,.dlo8  pmehlo9  del  MoqtA 
de  N.  Mex,,  1776,  In  Doc.  HiU.  if  ex.,  2d  ser.,  l  225  et  seq.,  the  Moqui  trip 
being  described  on  pp.  309-37.  For  some  additional  details,  see  chap.  zvi.  of 
this  voL  on  Ariz,  history.  The  padre  visited  Oraibe,  or  Muca,  and  one  other 
pueblo,  and  he  gives  a  good  descrip.  of  the  towns  and  people.     Ue  found  a 
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It  was  in  1776  that  Lieatenant-colonel  Antonio 
Bonilla,  of  Coahnila,  embodied  in  a  formal  report,  not 
only  a  rteum4  of  New  Mexico's  past  history,  but  hia 
views  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  avert  impending 
ruin.  He  believed  that  as  a  frontier  outpost  among 
l^ntile  tribes  who  had  now  lost  all  the  fear  and  respect 
mspired  by  the  first  conquerors,  and  who  themselves 
used  fire-arms  and  horses,  the  holding  of  the  province 
had  an  importance  far  bevond  its  direct  value  as  a 
Spanish  possession,  since  if  it  were  lost  the  savage 
hordes  would  direct  their  whole  force  against  Nueva 
Yiscaya  and  Sonora.  Therefore  a  vigorous  warfare 
should  be  waged  by  veteran  troops  from  New  Mexico 
as  a  centra*^ 

It  was  also  in  1776-7  that  the  northern  provinces 
of  Mexico  were  organized  as  the  Provincias  Intemas, 
under  the  Caballero  de  Croix  as  comandante  general, 
independent  of  the  viceroy.  This  change  and  the  fol- 
lowing compUcations  of  the  military  and  civil  status 
of  the  various  districts  have  but  slight  direct  bearing 
on  New  Mexico,  simply  depriving  the  governor  of  his 
title  of  captain-general,  and  making  him  subordinate  at 
times  to  the  comandante  general  instead  of  the  vice* 
roy,  and  they  cannot  be  properly  presented  here  in  the 

Zoilt  Ind.  who  could  speak  ^paniflh,  m  ooald  some  of  the  Moquia.  His  letter 
to  the  Znfti  padre  of  Julv  3d  is  copied  in  N.  Mex,,  Doc.,  MS.,  828-30.  It 
does  not  imear  that  Escalante  received  it  before  starting  on  his  northern 
tripL  In  Fernandez  Duro,  NoL,  141,  is  cited  a  letter.  GarcSs,  Exped,  de«U 
SuFid  CaL,  etc.,  in  the  Acad.  Hist. 

^BomOa  {AnUmio),  Apnnlee  HktMcos  eobrt  el  H,  Mex,,  1776,  MS.  in  N. 
Mex.,  Doc,  327-81;  also  as  a  preface  to  N.  Mex.,  CiduUu,  MS.  Besides  the 
sending  tA  veteran  troops,  B.  recommends  as  necessary  measnres  the  reforma- 
tion of  Span,  settlements  in  compact  form,  the  organisation  of  the  militia,  a 
prrisoii  at  Robledo  without  reducing  the  Sta  F^  force,  the  execution  of  ex- 
uting  orders  respecting  the  Paso  del  Norte  district,  and  more  careful  treat- 
Dwnl  of  the  Christian  Ind. »  perhaps  including  measures  of  seoolarization  to 
get  rid  of  the  friars.  &  dii  not  favor  the  presidio  at  Taos,  because  he 
thought  it  better  to  spend  money  at  present  oa  active  measures  rather  than 

I  on  permanent  establishments. 

!  Morji,  Viafe  de  Indhe  y  Diario  del  N,  ifeas.,  is  misleading  in  its  title.    It 

h  a  diary  ^  the  visita  of  the  Caballero  de  Croix  in  77,  but  does  not  include  K. 
Hex.,  at  kast  as  printed  in  Doe,  HieL  Mex.,  3d  ser.,  iv.  305.  In  Nov.  77 
there  was  a  fight  with  the  Oomanches  and  Apaches,  who  in  one  of  their 
luk  had  killed  II  persons,  and  who  now  lost  30  killed  and  40  horses.  The 
gov.  was  ordered  to  make  peace,  if  possible,  with  the  Comanches,  so  as  to  uso 
tiMmagiiiift  the  Apaches.  Arch.  Sta  FS^l^-,  MSS.  in  Fiaart  col. 
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space  at  my  command;  yet,  as  they  are  in  a  general 
sense  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  all  the  northern 
regions,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  annals  of  Nueva  Viz- 
caya  and  Sonora  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  as 
compactly  presented  in  another  volume  of  this  series." 
Governor  Mendiuueta  retired  in  March  1778,  leav- 
ing Francisco  Trebol  Navarro  in  command  as  acting 
governor;"  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  a  successor 
came,  in  the  person  of  Lieutenani-colonel  Juan  Bautista 
de  Anza,  as  political  and  military  govemor.^^  Anza, 
whose  Califomian  expeditions  have  been  noticed,  was 
a  native  of  Sonora,  a  man  of  excellent  ability  and 
character,  and  of  wide  experience  in  Indian  warfare. 
He  seems  to  have  proved  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
Caballero  de  Croix's  high  esteem;  yet  with  all  his 
energy  he  effected  but  sUght  change  for  the  better  in 
New  Mexican  affaira  His  first  recorded  enterprise 
was  a  campaign  against  the  Comanches  with  a  force 
of  645  men,  including  85  soldiers  and  259  Indians. 
His  course  was  north  and  north-east  for  some  95 
leagues,  and  the  result  was  the  killing  of  Cuemo  Yerde, 
the  famous  Comanche  chieftain,  with  four  of  his  lead- 
ing sub-chiefs,  his  high-priest,  his  eldest  son  and  heir, 
and  32  of  his  warriors.^ 

"See  HUt.  Ncnih  Jfex.  States,  I  636-91. 

^  March  14,  78,  Grov.  Mendinueta's  instnic.  to  hia  raooeaaor.  MS.  in  the 
Pinart  ool.  Ind.  affidn  and  care  of  the  presidio  horses  demand  chief  atten- 
tion. There  is  no  nse  in  pursuing  Ind.,  unless  there  is  a  possibility  of  catch- 
ing them.  Pecos  and  GhLlisteo  as  frontier  posts  require  special  care.  The 
Yutas  have  be^n  at  peace,  and  pains  should  oe  taken  to  keep  them  so,  no  at- 
tention being  paid  to  petty  offences.  The  Kavajoa  are  at  peace,  but  are  aaid 
to  join  the  Gile&o  Apachea  in  raida.  No  peace  ahould  be  made  with  the 
Apachea,  but  alwaya  war.  The  Comanchea  ahould  be  drawn  to  peace,  but 
never  truated,  for  their  custom  is  to  be  at  peace  with  Taos  and  at  war  with 
other  parts.  In  the  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.,  and  Pinart  coL  are  several  minor 
commun.  of  Croix  and  Kubio  to  the  gov.  on  details  of  Ind.  policy.  In  the 
same  year  P.  Escalante  writes  very  sensibly  on  Teguayo,  which  is  the  Yuta 
countrv,  shown  by  ruins  and  pottery  to  have  been  once  the  home  of  pueblo 
Ind.,  the  atoriea  of  white  bearded  men  in  the  N.  w,  being  proven  false  by  K'a 
late  trip;  also  on  Quivira,  which  ia  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  Panana, 
or  Pawnee  villagea.  Doc  BiaL  Mex.,  3d  aer.,  iv.  124-6;  Fernandez  Ihtro,  ^ot, 
146-7. 

**  Anza  waa  appointed  in  June  77.  C^dtUarh,  MS.,  iii.  9.  The  date  of  hia 
arrival  doea  not  appear;  but  he  aigna  ordera  in  Jan.  and  Feb.  79.  ArdL  Sta 
F6,  MS.  One  doc.  aeema  to  ahow  him  in  com.  in  June  78.  Davia  and  f^rince 
make  hia  rule  begin  in  *80. 

^Anza  {Juan  B.),  Diario  de  la  Expedklon  que  wale  d  praeHear  contra  la  no- 
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Ba(^  from  this  campaign,  Grovernor  Anza  gave  Lis 
attention  to  tlie  Moquis.     A  failure  of  crops  had  re* 
dueed  that  people  to  such  straits  that  the  time  was 
deemed  most  favorable   for  their  conversion,  even 
Christianity  being  perhaps  preferable  to  starvation. 
Many  of  them  were  said  to  have  abandoned  their 
towns  to  seek  food  in  the  mountains  and  among  the 
Navajos,  and  these  fugitives  were  reported  as  disposed 
to  submit,  though  the  others  still  preferred  death.     It 
was  feared  that  if  something  were  not  done  now  all 
the  Moquis  might  quit  pueblo  life  and  join  the  hostile 
gentilea     Anza  wrote   repeatedly  to  Croix   on  the 
prospects,  enclosing  letters  from  the  padres,  and  ad- 
vising that  an  effort  should  be  made  either  to  establish 
missionaries  at  the  towns,  which  would  require  some 
additional  force,  or  to  induce  the  natives  to  migrate 
en  majBse  and  settle  in  new  pueblos  nearer  the  Spanish 
centrea*"     In  reply,  the  comandante  general  did  not 
favor  the  use  of  force,  but  advised  that  Anza  on  some 
pretext,  as  of  an  Apache  campaign,  should  visit  the 
Moquis,  give  them  some  food,  and  persuade  them,  if 
possible,  to  settle  in  New  Mexico;  otherwise  the  foun- 
dation might  be  laid  for  future  conversion.     The  gov- 
ernor continued   his  efforts,  and  in  August  1780  a 
message  came  that  40  families  were  ready  to  migrate 
if  he  would  come  in  person  to  bring  them.     He  started 
in  September  with  padres  Fernandez  and  Garcia,  vis- 

ckm  Comamha^  1779^  MS.  In  N,  Mex,,  Doc,  861-922,  preceded  by  Anza't 
letter  of  Nov.  Ist  and  Croix's  letter  of  thanlu  Jan.  1,  m  The  campaign 
w  in  Ang.-Sept.  79;  200  Yntas  and  Apaches  joined  the  army  as  allies  on 
tibe  way;  30  women  and  children  with  500  horses  were  captureo.  Names  on 
the  way  and  retnni  above  Taos,  are  Paso  de  S.  Bartolome  on  the  Rio  del 
Korte,  15  L  from  its  source,  Cienesa  de  S.  Luis,  Arroyo  de  S.  Gines,  Agua^e 
de  Yutas,  Rio  S.  Affnstin,  Lomas  Perdidaa,  Rio  Sta  R/oea,  Sierra  de  Almagre, 
Ait.  de  Cristo,  Rio  Dolores,  Rio  Culebra^  and  Rio  Ductil. 

^Moqui,  ProMenckta  Umadcu  d  consecuencia  de  los  aviaoa  comumcadospor 
if  m,  1779,  in  ^.  Mex.,  Doc,  MS.,  922-1022.  Letters  of  Anza  to  Croix,  Nov. 
Ist,  13thy  with  a  letter  of  P.  Andr^  Garcia,  who  had  made  some  vain  efforts  to 
find  the  Moqnt  fugitives  among  the  Navajos;  also  BUcalante's  letters,  already 
noticed,  and  Croix's  reply  of  Dec.  31st. 

Li  ooonection  with  Anjsa's  operations,  Bernardo  Miera  y  Pacheco,  the  same 

vIn)  had  tried  to  manufacture  cannon,  and  a  member  of  the  exploring  party 

of  DiDiningaes  <i-n^  £scalante,  made  two  maps,  covering  all  the  settlements  of 

K«  Mex.  m  79,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Acad.  HisC  at  Madrid,  but  which 

I hnre  Dot  aeetL  Fernandez  Dwro,  Not,,  143. 
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iting  all  the  towns,  two  of  which  were  completely 
abandoDed.  The  40  families  had  been  forced  by  hun- 
ger 15  days  ago  to  ^o  to  the  Navajo  country,  where 
the  men  had  been  killed  and  the  women  and  children 
seized  as  slavea  Moqui  affairs  were  indeed  in  a  sad 
condition.  Escalante  m  1775  had  found  7,494  souls; 
now  there  were  but  798 ;  no  rain  had  fallen  in  three 
years,  and  in  that  time  deaths  had  numbered  6,698. 
Of  30,000  sheep  300  remained,  and  there  were  but 
five  horses  and  no  cattle.  Only  500  fan^as  of  maize 
and  beans  could  be  expected  from  the  coming  crop. 
Pestilence  had  aided  famine  in  the  deadly  work;  raids 
from  the  Yutas  and  Navajos  had  never  ceased.  There 
were  those  who  believed  their  misfortunes  a  judgment 
for  their  treatment  of  Padre  Garc^s  in  1776.  The 
chief  at  Oraibe  was  offered  a  load  of  provisions  to  re- 
lieve immediate  wants,  but  he  proudly  declined  the 
gift,  as  he  had  nothing  to  offer  in  return^  He  refused 
to  listen  to  the  friars,  and  in  reply  to  Ansa's  exhorta- 
tions declared  that  as  his  nation  was  apparently 
doomed  to  annihilation,  the  few  who  remained  were 
resolved  to  die  in  their  homes  and  in  their  o\^n  faith. 
Yet  his  subjects  were  free  to  go  and  become  Chris- 
tians if  they  chose  to  do  so;  and  finally  30  families 
were  induced  to  depart  with  the  Spaniards,  including 
the  chief  of  GualpL*'  I  find  no  record  as  to  what 
became  of  these  converts,  but  I  have  an  idea  that 
with  them  and  others,  a  little  later,  the  pueblo  of 
Moquino,  in  the  Laguna  region,  may  have  been 
founded. 

Not  only  among  the  Moquis  did  pestilence  rage, 
but  small-pox  carried  off  5,025  Indians  of  the  mission 
pueblos  in  1780-1;  and  in  consequence  of  this  loss  of 
population,  Grovemor  Anza,  by  consolidation,  reduced 
the  number  of  missions,  or  of  sfnodos,  to  20,  a  change 
which  for  the  next  decade  provoked  much  protest  on 

^  AnzOf  Diariodela  esmedkion  que  haced  la  ftrovmda  de  Moqm^  1780,  Oiig. 
MS.  in  the  Pinart  col.  The  start  was  on  Sept.  10th  from  Sta  F^,  Zafii  17tb, 
Moqui  2(Mth,  back  at  Sta  Fe  Oct.  Ist. 
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the  part  of  the  friars."  Pino,  followed  by  other 
authors,  gives  1783  as  the  date  of  a  long  effective 
treaty  with  the  Comanches ;  but  as  he  mentions  the 
defeat  of  Cuerno  Verde  in  the  same  connection,  this 
may  be  a  reference  to  an  earlier  event**  In  1786 
Viceroy  Galvez,  in  his  instructions  to  Greneral  Ugarte, 
introduced  a  new  Indian  policy  in  the  north,  a  policy 
of  extermination,  the  main  features  of  which  were  to 
be  unrelenting  warfare  on  all  tribes  to  secure  treaties, 
free  trade  and  gifts  to  tribes  at  peace,  the  creation 
among  the  savages  of  needs  that  could  be  supplied  only 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  distribution  of  guns  and  powder 
of  inferior  quality,  the  liberal  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
to  demoralize  the  Apaches,  and  constant  efforts  to 
promote  a  war  of  extermination  between  the  different 
tribes.  Little  or  nothing  appears  respecting  the 
carrying-out  of  this  policy  in  New  Mexico;  but  the 
instructions  in  some  parts  had  special  reference  to 
that  province.*^ 

« Anza*8  report  of  Maj  6,  *81.  Arch.  Sta  Fi^  MS.;  RnHOa  Oigedo,  Carta  de 
179S,  p.  443. 

^Pino,  Expo8ia(m,  39,  43;  Td.,  Notieia»,  SIS;  Velaseo,  Not,  Estad,  de  Son,, 
262;  DaM  El  Oringo^  82.  Yet  a  mentioD  of  the  campaign  appears  in  the 
Oaoeta  de  Mfx,,  L  I31>2.     It  may  be  that  a  treaty  was  miule  in  83  in  conse- 

Sence  of  the  victory  of  79.  Davis,  El  Orinffo,  82-3,  also  describes  a  later 
ttle  of  ^85  with  the  Comanches  at  Rabbit  Ear,  the  Suan.  leader  being  Lieut. 
Guerrero,  and  the  foe  being  so  effectually  defeated  tiiat  they  sued  for  peace 
and  made  a  permanent  treaty.  I  have  found  no  original  record  of  this  affair. 
**  Itustrucdonformada  en  mrtud  d$  real  drden,  1786,  See  also  Hint.  North 
Jfex.  Stales^  i.  648.  The  K.  Mex.  troops  were  to  be  aided  by  settlers  and 
Ind. ;  movements  were  to  be  made,  when  possible,  in  conjunction  with  forces  of 
K.  Viz.  and  Sonora;  all  to  be  directed  by  the  gov. ;  hostilities  between  Apaches 
and  Navajos  to  be  promoted;  the  peace  with  Yutas  to  be  scrupulously 
observe<l,  and  they  to  be  used  against  the  others;  also  peace  with  the  Jica- 
rillas;  Comanche  offers  of  peace  at  Taos  not  to  be  rejected,  but  encouraged 
by  trade;  a  report  on  the  Moqui  condition  to  be  made.  Oct.  6th,  Gen.  Ugwte 
to  Anza,  will  devote  |6,000  a  year  to  the  task  of  defeating  the  Gileflos  and 
keeping  peace  with  the  Comanches,  Yutas,  and  Kavajos.  Four  hundred 
horses  and  a  large  amount  of  stores  were  sent  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
A  salary  to  be  paid  the  Com.  chiefs  for  tiieir  services.  Oct.  25th,  he  com- 
plains that  certoin  Navajos  aided  the  Gile&oe  in  an  attack  on  Arizpe.  Jan. 
17,  1787,  Anza  says  that  gentle  measures  with  the  Moquis  have  been  successful 
and  should  be  continued.  Over  20O  are  content  in  tbeir  new  homes.  June 
13,  1789,  Ugarte  orders  active  operations  against  the  Apaches  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  with  Comanche  aid.  July  4th,  gov.  reports  a  campaign  in  May, 
in  which  he  killed  6  Apaches.  Aflainst  orders  he  nas  consented  to  a  truce 
with  the  Apaches  at  Tecolote  who  promise  well,  and  will  be  watched, 
MSS.  in  Pinart  col.  Navajos  reduced  to  peace  in  *88.  Escuderot  Not,  (^hih,, 
227.    Ind.  of  N.  Mex.  at  peace  June  '88,  aoo.  to  vioeroy's  report.  Com. 
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■ 

Lieutenant-colonel  Manuel  Flon  came  from  Spain 
in  1785  with  a  commission  as  governor,  and  started 
for  New  Mexico ;  but  there  are  no  indications  that  he 
ever  assumed  the  office."  Anza's  successor  was  Fer- 
nando de  la  Concha,  who  arrived  after  the  middle  of 
1789,  and  ruled  for  a  full  term  of  five  years."  Concha 
was  succeeded  in  1794  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Fernando 
Chacon,  whose  rule  continued  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
turv  and  later."  For  the  last  years  of  the  period  I 
find  many  items  in  the  archives;  but  nearly  all  are  of 
so  trivial  and  unimportant  a  nature  that  they  are  not 
worth  reproduction.  They  relate  almost  exclusively  to 
Indian  affairs,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  all  the  tribes 
were  behaving  tolerably  well,  except  the  Apaches, 
against  whom  constant  warfare  was  waged,  with  re- 
sults not  clearly  shown  by  the  records.** 

Evidently  not  much  had  been  effected  in  the  way 
of  general  reform ;  for  in  the  last  decade  we  have  from 
the  pen  of  Padre  Juan  Agustin  Morfi,  not  one  of  the 

Tres  Siglos,  iii.  77.  About  *90  a  Comanche  chief,  Maya,  put  his  son  at 
school  in  Sta  Fe  under  Lieat.  Tronooso.  The  son  later  became  chief  and  a 
firm  friend  of  the  Spans.  Pmo,  Expo.,  38. 

*^Oom(z,  Diario,  2\4r-l6;  Arch.  Col,,  Prw.  St.  Pap,,  MS.,  v.  181.  Flan's 
wife  was  a  sister  of  the  vireina;  and  he  was  later  prominent  in  Mez. 

"  Aug.  10,  '89,  Gen.  Rengel  notifies  Anza  from  EH  Paso  that  Concha  is  on 
the  way  to  succeed  him.  Arch.  Sta  FS,  MS.  Davis  and  Prince  make  his  rule 
'88-93,  and  again  in  1800.     He  was  prob.  appointecl  in  '88. 

"*  July  21,  1794,  Gen.  Kava  notified  the  lieut.-gov.  at  £1  Paso  of  Chacon's 
appointment  and  coming.  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS. 

'*In  May  1793  there  was  a  suspicious  meeting  of  the  Ind.  at  S.  Ildefon90» 
leading  to  some  arrests  and  long  investi^tions.  Toothing  definite  was  proven, 
though  half  a  dozen  Ind.  were  flogged  or  condemned  to  several  months  in 
chains.  Arch.  St  i  Fi,  MS.'  Lieut.  Fran.  Javier  de  Uranga  is  named  as  lieut.- 
gov.  at  £1  Paao  in  1794.  Id.  In  Aug.  1795  Gen.  Nava  ordered  a  gen.  move- 
ment from  Chih.,  Coahuila,  and  N.  Mex.  against  the  Apaches,  to  be  made  in 
Scpt.-Kov.  and  again  in  the  spring;  no  gandulett  to  be  spared.  MS.  of  Pinart 
col.  In  July  17&  Gov.  Chacon  reports  the  Kavajos  as  friendly  to  Span., 
foes  to  the  Apaches,  occupied  in  agnc,  fond  of  wearing  jewelry  an:l  speaking 
Span. — yet  a  spy  is  always  kept  among  them  to  watch  and  report  their  plans. 
Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.  In  Au^.  Gren.  Nava  complains  that  of  five  Ind.  Killed 
the  ears  were  not  brought  m  as  proofs,  '  que  e3  la  prictica  que  se  observa  en 
esta  provincia.'  Id.  Lieut.  Caftuelas  sent  with  160  men  against  Apaches,  who 
had  raided  Alburquerque.  Id.  In  '96  the  gov.'s  inspection  of  Abiquitl  and 
Sandfa  is  preserved,  mere  formality,  nothing  of  importance.  Id.  In  May 
1800  the  gov.  and  600  men  made  a  campaign  against  the  Apaches  Kavajos  (?), 
20  chiefs  appearing  to  make  peace,  giving  up  j3  animals.  Another  exped.  of 
Lieut.  Jose  Manrique  with  250  men  to  the  sierras  of  S.  Mateo  and  MagJialena 
recovered  two  animals.  Gen.  Nava  in  July  complains  that  so  little  has  been 
effected.  MS.  of  Pinart  coL 
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Xew  Mexican  friars,  an  able  presentment  of  the  coun- 
try's ills  similar  to  those  alluded  to  by  earlier  writers. 
Chief  among  the  evils  to  be  remedied  were  the  lack 
of  order  in  Spanish  settlements,  the  houses  being 
scattered,  and  the  settlers  beyond  the  reach  of  law 
and  religion,  besides  being  exposed  to  Indian  raids ;  a 
vicious  system  of  trade,  and  absence  of  money,  of  which 
more  wOl  be  said  presently;  the  free  admission  of 
Spaniards  and  castas  to  live  in  the  Indian  pueblos, 
these  penniless  intruders  generally  succeeding  in  mak- 
ing the  industrious  native  proprietors  practically  slaves 
through  debt,  or  in  driving  them  away  to  live  among 
the  gentiles,  the  remedy  being  to  forbid  the  Spaniards 
to  Uve  in  the  pueblos  or  own  property  in  them  except 
by  marriage;**  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  alcaldes 
mayores,  more  fully  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter; 
and  finally  the  unsettled  and  unfortunate  status  of 
the  Grenlzaros,  or  rescued  Indian  captives.^ 

Before  1750,  as  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  padres  were  charged  by  secular  and  ecclesiastic 
authorities  with  culpable  neglect  of  their  duties  as 
missionaries,  notably  in  their  failure  to  acquire  the 
native  languages,  or  to  speak  Spanish  to  the  Indians, 
the  result  Doing  that  their  preaching  and  religious  in- 
struction had  no  real  effect,  that  the  neophytes  were 
Christians  only  in  name,  and  that  confession  of  sins 
through  interpreters  was  generally  postponed  until 
the  approach  of  death.  While  this  matter  did  not  in 
this  half-century  assume  a  controversial  aspect,  yet 
the  charges  are  sustained  by  such  evidence  as  exists. 
Bishop  Tamaron  in  his  visit  of  1760  had  occasion  at 
many  points  to  administer  severe  reproof;  and  the 

*A  mulatto  felt  insolted  because  a  paeblo  Ind.  wished  to  marry  his 
dsogihter!  This  absurd  pride  of  the  castas  and  their  SMumed  superiority 
erer  the  natives  should  be  discouraged.  Ind.  should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  or 
■ortgage  their  lands.     The  laws  on  these  matters  are  not  observed. 

^Mor/i  {Juan  Agugtin),  I>e«(irdene9  que  se  advierten  en  el  N.  Mex.  y  medioB 

St Kjmgan  opmttmos pcara  mejorar  m constitudon  (179g).  MS.  in  N,  Mex. ,  Doc , 
1-450.    P.  Morfi  dedlarea  that  the  New  Mexicans  are  much  worse  off  than 
Man  the  coming  of  tb»  SpaA.  or  than  the  Moquis  who  have  retained  their 
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friars,  while  making  various  excuses  for  their  remiss- 
ness,  denying  some  of  its  worst  results,  and  even 
promising  reforms,  did  not  claim  the  ability  to  com- 
municate with  their  neophytes,  except  through  inter- 
preters. Charges  of  neglect  in  other  matters,  of 
oppressing  the  natives,  of  being  frequently  absent 
from  their  posts,  and  of  undue  fondness  for  trade  are 
not  supported  by  any  evidence  of  this  period.*' 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  New  Mexican  missions 
were  radically  different  from  the  Californian  estab- 
lishments of  later  yeara  Practically,  except  in  being 
subject  to  their  provincial  and  paid  by  the  king,  in- 
stead of  being  under  the  bishop  and  supported  by 
parochial  fees,  these  friars  were  mere  parish  priests  in 
charge  of  Indian  pueblos.  There  were  no  mission 
estates,  no  temporalities  managed  by  the  padres,  and 
except  in  petty  matters  of  religious  observance  the 
latter  had  no  authority  over  the  neophytes.  At  each 
pueblo  the  padre  had  a  church,  where  he  preached, 
and  taught,  and  said  mass.  With  the  performance  of 
these  routine  duties,  end  of  those  connected  with  bap- 
tism, marriage,  and  burials,  he  was  generally  content. 
The  Indians,  for  the  most  part  willingly,  tilled  a  little 
piece  of  land  for  him,  furnishing  also  a  few  servants 
from  week  to  week  for  his  household  service  and  that 
of  the  church.  He  was  in  most  instances  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  a  friend  of  his  Indians,  spending  much 
of  his  salary  on  them  or  on  the  church.  If  sometimes 
reproved  by  conscience  for  having  lost  something  of 
the  true  Franciscan  spirit,  he  redoubled  his  zeal  in 
petty  parish  duties  for  a  time,  bethought  him  of  ad- 

"^  Tamarrm,  VUUa,  MS.,  passim.  The  bishop  offered  to  print  cof^eskmariot 
in  native  lang.  if  the  friars  would  write  them.  Some  promises  were  made, 
and  some  later  corresp.  had,  but  nothing  effected  down  to  1763.  Nov.  13, 
1764,  the  viceroy  orders  Gov.  Cachupin  to  see  to  it  that  the  Ind.  learn  S^an., 
and  that  the  padres  attend  zealously  to  their  duties.  Recent  reports  indi- 
cated that  the  friars  were  not  careful  enough  to  destroy  idols  and  heathen 
temples,  or  to  study  the  native  character.  MS.  of  rinart  col.  Bonilla, 
ApunteSf  MS.,  368-9,  in  1776  advises  a  careful  investigation  of  the  friars' 
treatment  of  Ind.,  with  a  view  to  learn  if  the  missions  should  not  be  secular- 
ized.  In  1784  Gov.  Anza  was  ordered  to  see  to  it  that  the  Ind.  were  pro- 
tected iu  all  their  rights.  AreL  SU  /V,  MS. 
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verse  circumstances  and  of  the  'custumbre  del  pais/ 
and  relapsed  into  the  customary  inertia.  If  reproved 
by  the  governor  or  bishop  or  provincial— for  even  the 
latter  occasionally  complained  that  the  New  Mexican 
friars  were  beyond  his  control — he  had  stored  up  in 
his  memory  no  end  of  plausible  excuses  and  counter- 
charges. The  Indians  were  in  no  sense  Cliristians, 
but  they  liked  the  padres  in  comparison  with  other 
Spaniards,  and  were  willing  to  comply  with  certain 
harmless  church  formalities,  which  tbey  neither  under- 
stood nor  cared  to  understand.  They  had  lost  all 
hope  of  successful  revolt,  but  were  devotedly  attached 
to  their  homes  and  their  ancestral  ways  of  pueblo  life; 
dreaded  apostasy,  because  it  involved  a  precarious 
existence  among  hostile  tribes  of  savages ;  and  thus,  as 
a  choice  of  evils,  they  lived  and  died  as  nominal  Chris- 
tians and  Spanish  subjects,  or  perhaps  more  properly 
slaves.^ 

■•  Trigo  {Manuel  de  8,  J.  JV.),  Tr{fonne  9ohre  las  Misiones  del  N,  Mex.,  1764^ 
MS.,  in  iV.  Mex.  Doc.,  283-326,  is  devoted  mainly  to  unimportant  descrip. 
matter  on  each  mission,  with  particular  ref.  to  the  personal  service  rendered 
bv  the  Ind.  to  the  padres  instead  of  ohvrnchneSf  fees,  or  taxes.  Many  details 
of  the  mission  routme  are  found  in  Ruiz  (Joaqtdn  de  J. ),  Oobienu)  de  las  Mi- 
siones,  177S,  MS.,  in  N.  Mex.,  Doc.,  1059-76;  and  also  in  Serrano,  Informt,  of 
'61.  Humboldt,  Eiss.  PoL,  305-^,  gives  some  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  N.  Mex.  missions.  Davis,  Span.  Conq.,  416,  notes  a  decree  of  the  audien- 
cia  of  Mex  in  *81,  prohibiting  the  Ind.  from  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of 
their  lands.  UzarDe,  Ir\fonne  del  P.  PromnckU,  1787,  MS.,  in  Pinart  col., 
complains  somewhat  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  reports  from  the  N.  Mex. 
friars,  but  praises  the  efficiency  with  which  they  perform  their  duties  as  mia- 
sionaries  and  teachers.  At  Sta  F^  the  padre  was  supported  by  fees,  elsewhere 
by  the  sfnodos  of  |330  per  year.  I.  says  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  mis- 
sions or  of  salaries  is  a  wrong  to  the  friars,  and  interferes  consi.lerably  with 
mission  discipline.  His  complaints  are  more  strongly  urged  in  his  Estado  of 
1788;  and  the  bishop,  Durango,  Ivjwms  del  Obispo  sibre  Misiones,  1789,  MS. 
of  Pinart  coL,  declares  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  satisfactory  reports  from 
tiie  N.  Mex.  custodio.  Viceroy  Revilk  Gigedo,  in  his  Carta  de  1793,  443,  etc., 
gives  much  information  on  the  condition  and  management  of  the  missions. 
The  pueblo  is  ruled  in  local  matters  by  a  native  gov.,  or  alcalde,  war  captain, 
and  various  subordinates  elected  each  year  under  the  supervision  of  the 
alcalde  mayor,  with  approval  of  the  gov.  These  officials  also  render  aid 
against  the  gentile  foe.  In  internal  affairs  they  often  act  arbitrarily.  There 
is  no  community  property  or  formal  distribution  of  landa,  each  fam.  regarding 
as  its  own  the  land  held  by  its  ancestors,  cultivating  it  ace.  to  needs  or  fancies; 

Set  as  the  pueblo  lands  are  the  best,  the  Ind.  got  a  living  more  easily  than  the 
pan.,  the  latter  having  sometimes  to  rent  land  of  the  Ind.,  or  even  to  work 
for  them  in  bad  years.  Good  crops  and  much  live-stock.  The  Ind.  do  not 
generally  dress  in  Span,  style  or  spjak  Spanish,  though  many  of  them  under- 
stand it.  They  hunt  deer  and  buffalo,  or  bsu^r  for  them  with  the  gentiles. 
No  brotherhoods  or  eqfradias;  churches  generally  in  a  state  of  decadence; 
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Countercharges  of  the  friars  against  the  governors 
and  alcaldes  may  ores,  as  embodied  in  Padre  Delgado's 
letter  of  1750,  were  repeated  in  this  period,  especially 
in  an  exhaustive  report  of  the  provincial.  Padre  Pedro 
Serrano,  in  176 1,  which  included  long  quotations  from 
a  letter  of  Padre  Varo,  the  custodio,  and  from  state- 
ments of  other  friars.  The  last  governors,  Cachupin, 
Marin  del  Yalle,  and  Mendoza,  are  represented  as  the 
worst,  but  all  as  speculating  tyrants,  without  skill  or 
experience  in  matters  of  Indian  warfare  or  government, 
habitually  sending  to  Mexico  reports  of  campaigns 
never  performed,  bent  only  on  enriching  themselves, 
treating  the  pueblo  Indians  most  inhumanly  as  slaves, 
using  their  women  and  all  female  captives  for  the 
gratification  of  their  lusts,  cheating  the  gentiles,  and 
by  outrageous  treatment  keeping  alive  their  hostility. 
The  alcaldes  are  mere  tools  or  accomplices  of  the  gov- 
ernors, and  jueces  de  residencia  are  also  in  the  ring  of 
oppressors.  The  Indians  are  the  chief  victims  of  these 
rascals;  but  the  Spanish  settlers  are  hardly  less  unfor- 
tunate, and  even  the  soldiers  are  cheated  out  of  half 
their  pay.  The  padres  are  the  objects  of  hatred,  and 
if  they  open  their  mouths  in  protest  are  by  perjured 
and  suborned  testimony  made  the  victims  of  outra- 
geous calumnies,  their  reports  to  Mexico  being  inter- 
cepted on  the  way.  The  partisan  bitterness  and 
prejudice  of  the  writers,  with  their  allusions  to  offences, 
terrible  only  in  the  eyes  of  friars,  and  the  sicken- 
ing cant  and  priestly  verbiage  in  which  they  clothe 
their  charges,  indicate  clearly  enough  that  the  accusa- 
tions are  too  sweeping,  and  often  grossly  over-colored; 
yet  enough  of  candor  and  honest  evidence  remains  to 

Lid.  ignorant  of  the  faith.  The  child  is  haptised,  but  does  not  keep  his  bap- 
tismal name;  he  attends  doctrina  from  the  age  of  6  or  7  years,  bnt  soon  for- 
gets after  marriage  the  little  he  has  learned,  and  dies  for  the  most  part  like 
the  pagans.  The  Span,  are  but  little  better.  The  Arch.  8ta  F€,  MS. ,  oontaina 
records  of  various  formal  inspections  of  the  missions  by  the  gov.,  who  findi 
affairs  in  tolerable  condition,  though  the  Ind.  are  much  too  fond  of  tkeir  old 
ways.  Gov.  Chacon,  in  his  report  of  ^99,  says  each  pueblo  has  1  league  of 
land  assigned,  though  at  some  pueblos  more  is  cultivated.  We  have  seeiL 
however,  that  in  the  preceding  century  4  sq.  L  had  been  assigned  to  some  oi 
the  pueblos. 
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justify  the  conclusion  that  New  Mexican  affairs  were 
in  a  sad  plight,  and  that  the  pueblo  Indians  were  little 
better  than  slaves.  With  all  their  shortcomings,  the 
padres  were  better  men  than  their  enemiea  After 
1761  not  much  is  heard  against  the  governors,  though 
the  friars  were  not  able  to  prevent  the  reappointment 
of  Cachupin.  Probably  there  were  reforms  in  some 
directions  under  the  later  rulers;  but  if  we  may  credit 
Padre  Morfi's  statements,  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
was  but  slightly  bettered,  since  the  alcaldes  mayores, 
through  the  creation  of  debts,  a  vicious  commercial 
system,  and  various  abuses  of  their  official  authority, 
still  kept  the  natives  in  their  power  as  before.^ 

**  Serrano  {Pedro),  Ir^forme  del  P.  Provincial  aobrelos  males  de  N.  Mex., 
17G1,  MS.,  in  N.  Mex.,  Doc.,  173-283,  addressed  to  the  viceroy  and  founded 
on  various  reports  in  the  archives.  One  of  these  reports  is  Lezaun  (Jttan  Sans), 
Noticias  lamentaJAes  aeo/eadas  en  la  N,  Mex.,  y  atrasos  que  coda  dia  se  expert- 
mentan  aai  en  h  e^pirituat  como  en  lo  temporai,  1760,  MS.  in  /(/.,  128-73.  A 
somewhat  more  temperate  and  later  statement  of  the  case  is  Morfi  {Juan 
AgiLstin),  Desdrdenes  que  se  advierten  en  el  N.  Mex.,  179^,  MS.  in  Id.,  381-450. 

I  give  a  few  details  of  the  accusations,  but  have  no  space  for  most.  Eighty 
padres  have  lost  their  lives  in  N.  Mex. ;  yet,  by  the  governor's  fault,  little  has 
be  jn  accompliihed.  Ac  Zu&i  4,000  Ind.  live  without  religion,  the  single  padre 
expecting  death,  and  the  gov.  refuses  an  escort.  The  gov.  and  his  friends 
interrupt  padres  during  (uvine  service,  declaring  the  king  to  be  the  pope's 
equal,  entering  church  on  horsel)ack  aiter  accused  persons  or  even  iriars, 
often  threatening  to  put  padres  in  chains.  In  '50  the  gov.  forbade  the  issu- 
ance of  any  certihcates  to  friars,  so  that  they  can  send  no  reports;  before  that 
tima  reports  were  doubtless  stolen  on  the  way,  except  a  few  sent  by  returning 

Jadres.  The  gov.  had  threatened  to  turn  out  all  the  padres  and  substitute 
esuits  or  Franciscans  of  Zacatecas.  The  gov.  collects  all  the  wool  he  can, 
and  divides  it  among  the  pueblos  for  spinning  and  weaving,  and  the  Ind.  have 
to  transport  the  product  to  Sta  Fe.  All  agric.  work,  shellins  and  grinding 
com,  building,  tending  stock,  etc.,  must  be  done  by  the  IndT  without  pay; 
and  the  slight  product  of  his  own  fields  must  be  sold  on  credit,  to  be  paia  for 
at  half-price  in  ffimcracks.  The  cream  of  all  barter  with  the  gentiles  is  taken 
by  the  gov.,  ana  the  people  have  to  live  on  what  is  left.  Girl  captives  are 
resold  after  a  time,  with  the  recommendation, '  que  ya  estan  buenas;  the  best* 
looking  women  are  selected  for  service  at  the  paJado,  and  usually  return  to 
their  pueblo  enceinte.  Many  Ind.  refuse  to  marry  because  ashamed  of  their 
wives  having  children  of  light  color.  When  anything  is  accomplished  against 
the  gentiles  it  is  by  vecinos,  not  the  soldiers.  Militiamen  are  selected,  not  for 
military  service,  but  as  cheap  servants  of  the  gov.  Once  the  gov.  sold  all  the 
powder  and  bft  the  militia  without  any.  The  artillery  at  Galisteo  was  dis- 
mounted, and  the  iron  made  into  implements  for  trade  with  the  Ind.  Morfi 
tells  us  that  the  alcaldes  mayores  are  rarely  of  Span,  blood,  the  most  ignorant 
and  vicious  of  all  the  inhabitants.  They  rarely  visit  the  towns  under  their 
charge,  requiring  all  they  need  to  be  brought  to  them.  They  are  the  only 
ones  who  trade  with  the  pueblo  Ind.,  and  get  all  their  property  for  littlo  or 
nothing.  Few  girls  escape  infamy.  The  worst  of  the  gang  have  been  Cle- 
men te  Gutierrez,  Fran.  Trebol  (once  acting  gov.),  Baltasar  Vaca,  Pedro  Pino, 
Nerio  Montoya,  Manuel  Vigil,  Cns.  Vigil,  and  Jos^  Mig.  de  la  Pefta.  Jtfar- 
HifiTT.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.    18 
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The  population  of  pueblo  Indians  decreased  by 
about  2,400  during  these  50  years,  local  particulars 
and  approximately  exact  figures  being  presented  in 
the  final  note  of  this  chapter.  Of  mission  history 
proper  in  addition  to  what  has  been  given  in  other 
connections,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  In  1767  the 
four  establishments  of  Santa  F^,  La  Cailada,  Albur- 
querque,  and  El  Paso  were  ordered  to  be  put  under 
secular  curates,  and  this  was  perhaps  done,  though 
later  records  seem  to  indicate  that  friars  were  still 
stationed  at  those  places.  The  founding  of  a  mission- 
ary college  was  ordered  by  the  king  and  pope  in 
1777-9,  but  nothing  was  accomplished.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  1780-1,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  number  of  missions  was  reduced 
by  consolidation  in  1782,  Jemes,  Santa  Ana,  Acoma, 
Namb^,  Tesuque,  Pecos,  San  Felipe,  and  San  Ilde- 
fonso  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  visitas,  a 
saving  of  about  $4,000  in  slnodos  being  thus  effected. 
The  friars  were  naturally  displeased,  and  down  to  the 
end  of  the  century  were  constant  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  missionaries,  or  of  salaries,  or 
the  privilege  of  collecting  parochial  taxes,  but  without 
success.  In  addition  to  some  references  and  particu- 
lars of  these  and  other  matters,  I  give  in  the  ap- 
pended note  a  list  of  friars  serving  in  1751-1800, 
including  all  the  names  I  have  found  in  the  various 
documents  consulted,  but  doubtless  far  from  being 
complete.^ 

Hnez  {Damian),  Carta  al  P.  Morfi,  179g,  MS.,  in  N.  Mex.,  Doc,  450-83,  con- 
tains many  of  the  itemB  on  which  Moil's  report  rests,  and  also  considerable 
information  on  minerals,  etc.,  of  the  province. 

**  Santiago  Roybal  was  still  vicar  and  juez  ecles.  in  '56,  and  apparently  in 
'60.  MS.  of  Pinart  col. ;  Tamaron  Vuita,  MS.  Ace.  to  an  article  m  the  Soc 
Mex.  Oeog.f  Bokthif  2da  ep.,  i.  571-2,  the  6  doctrinas  of  the  El  Paso  district 
were  secularized  in  '56,  bnt  the  curates  were  replaced  by  friars  again  in  71* 
The  secularization  orders  of  *67  for  the  3  villas  and  EH  Paso  appear  in  original 
communications  of  the  viceroy  and  com.  gen.  de  Indias  in  July  of  that  year. 
MS.  of  Pinart  col.  The  expense  of  supporting  the  friars  in  76  was  10,473 
pesos  per  year.  ReviUa  Oijedo,  Carta,  442.  Pmo,  Expoeickm,  35-6,  cites  a 
royal  order  of  June  30,  77,  and  a  pope's  brief  of  Nov.  17,  79,  for  the  mission- 
ary college.  He  says  a  convent  was  built  and  lands  were  assigned,  but  noth- 
ing more  done  down  to  1812.  Croix  in  77  or  78  asked  the  kinff  to  employ 
ZtUM^tecan  friars  in  N.  Mex.,  ace.  to  the  bishop's  statement  of^l.  MiS.  A 
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New  Mexican  industries  were  agriculture,  stock- 
laising,  and  barter.  There  was  no  mining,  though 
occasional  indications  of  mineral  wealth  were  found. 
Manufactures,  beyond  the  preparation  of  skins  for 
home  use  or  a  southern  market,  the  weaving  of  cot- 
ton in  small  quantities  at  a  few  pueblos,  and  the 
making  of  pottery  at  others,  were  confined  to  the 
fabrication  of  coarse  woollen  blankets  by  the  pueblo 
Indians.     Agricultural  products,  chiefly  from  irrigated 

Pinart  coL  In  "SI  Gov.  Anza  by  Croix's  order  distributed  to  the  other  estab. 
tile  sacred  vessels,  etc.,  that  had  been  provided  for  the  Navajo  missions. 
ArdL  Sta  Fd,  MS.  Revilla  Gigedo,  Carta  de  '93,  p.  44.3,  gives  modt  particu- 
kn  aboat  the  diaaatisfaction  of  the  padres  with  the  reduction  of  missions 
for  *82;  but  in  the  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.,  is  a  record  of  troubles  at  Sta  Clara  and 
&  ndefonso,  where  the  padre  objected  to  serving  both  places  because  the  river 
flowing  between  them  waa  often  not  fordable,  and  because  Sto  Domingo  and 
Cochiti,  though  nearer  together  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  had  not 
been  nnited,  on  account  of  the  gov.'s  unfair  favoritLsm  to  the  padre  there. 
n&ere  was  more  controversy  in  '86.  1790,  petition  for  a  vicario  castrense  and 
juez  edea.  in  N.  Mex.  Id.  In  '91  there  was  an  order  for  an  examin.  of  all 
doetrineros  for  the  position  of  curate;  but  the  bishop  writes  that  in  N.  Mex. 
tiiov  are  no  examiners  but  the  padres  to  be  examined;  besides,  the  order  is 
contrary  to  law.  MS.  of  Pinart  col. 

Alphabetical  list  of  friars  serving  in  N.  Mex.  in  1750-1800:  PP.  Manuel 
Isidoro  Abadiano  before  '61.  Rafael  Benavides  at  Zufii  '88.  Bias  Benitez  at 
Albnrqnerque  '83.  Juan  Bermejo  Nufiez,  chaolain  at  Sta  Fe  and  cust.  from 
*82L  (Andres  B.  before  '61  and  Jose  B.  at  Aoiquid  in  '88  may  be  different 
men.)  C^yetano  Jos^  len.  Bemal  at  Isleta  '82,  at  Senecti  '88.  Jos^  Bilchis 
at  Taos  '88.  Francisco  i&ieno  at  Caftada  '88.  Fran,  de  Bdrgos  at  Sandia  '88. 
(Mannei  de  B.  of  '65-70,  perhaps  the  same.)  Ant.  Caballero  at  Cochiti  '82, 
Albniqnerque  '88.  Oris.  Calvo  before  '61.  Ant.  Campos  at  £1  Paso  '88. 
Jaeobo  Castro,  custodio  '55.  Ant.  Cenizo  at  Cochitf  ^.  Jos^  Corral  at 
Lsgnna  *88.  Patricio  Cuellar  '65-70.  Fran.  Javier  Ddvila  at  Picurfes  '82. 
Fran.  Atanasio  Domingnez,  visitador  '70-6,  at  Cia  '88.  Fran.  Duefias  at  Sta 
Clara  188.  Silvestre  Velez  Escalante  at  Zufli  '74-8.  Ign.  Estarrona  before 
'61.  Sebastian  Fernandez  '80,  at  Cochitf  '88.  Tomis  Salv.  Fernandez  at 
Acoma  '82.  Ant  Galfarzozo  at  Sta  Fe  '88.  Andr^  Garcia  '65-70,  at  ZuAl 
7^-80.  (Angel  Garcia  perhaps  the  same.)  Fernando  Ant.  Gomez,  sec.  '75. 
Bamon  Ant.  Gonzalez  at  Sta  Clara  '82,  at  S.  Juan  '88.  Ambrosio  Guerra 
at  Pajnaque  "^^  Juan  Jos^  Hernandez  before  '61.  Hezio,  see  'Ouio.' 
Agustin  Ant.  Iniestra  '65-70.  Juan  Jose  Inojosa,  cust.  71.  Joaquin  Jerez. 
Jose  Jonguera  at  S.  Juan  '62.  Diego  Mufioz  Jurado  at  Abiquiti'  82,  at  iSta 
Clara  '88.  Juan  Labora  before  '61.  Gabriel  Lago  at  Pujuaque  '88.  Juan 
Sans  de  l>f=fM*"  '61.  Fran.  Marifio.  Dan.  Martinez  at  Zufli  and  £1  Paso 
before  ^  Jos^  Medrano  at  Sto  Domingo  '82.  Juan  Miguel  Mcnehcro 
'32-71.  Diego  Mufioz  at  Picuries  *88.  Tom^  Murciano.  Fran.  Odio  at  Sta 
Fe  'S2;  Taos  '9S,  custodio  '98.  Juan  Jos^  Oronzo  from  '32,  at  Laguna  '60 
(called  also  Orontaro).  Jose  Paez  before  '61.  Jose  Palacios  at  Laguna  '82. 
Pedro  Jgn.  Vmo  at  Acoma  '60.  Jose  Prado  £1  Puso  dist.  '88.  Gabriel 
()aintaiu  '65-70.  Manuel  Rojo  at  Alburquerque  '60.  Joaquin  Rodriguez. 
^tfariaso  fiosete  at  Isleta  '88.  Fran.  Sanchez  before  '61.  Santiago  Fernan- 
dez de  la  Sierra  at  Sta  Chara  and  S.  Juan  '82-8.  Juan  Jose  Toledo  at  Abiquid 
18NI  Mariano  Rodriguez  de  la  Torre  '55-70,  vice-cust.  '70-1,  '76,  cust. 
Ta  Manoel  de  S.  Juaa  N.  Trigo,  vice-cast.  '51-61.  Tomis  Valencia  at 
&  FeZipe  m     Manuel  Vega  at  Zufli  '88. 
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lands,  were  maize,  wheat,  and  beans  in  the  north,  or 
New  Mexico  proper,  with  a  little  cotton,  fruits  for 
home  consumption,  and  an  inferior  species  of  tobacco 
known  as  punche;  while  the  southern  district  of  El 
Paso  was  famous  for  its  fruit  orchards,  vineyards, 
wine,  and  aguardiente.  Of  live-stock,  sheep  formed 
the  chief  element,  these  animals  being  raised  in  large 
numbers,  both  for  their  wool  and  meat,  though  there 
are  no  reliable  statistics  extant.  Horses  and  cattle 
were  also  raised,  but  the  former  were  always  scarce 
in  the  province  on  account  of  the  numbers  sold  to 
and  stolen  by  the  wild  Indians.  I  find  no  definite 
indications  that  cattle  were  raised  to  any  great  extent 
for  their  hides  and  tallow. 

But  all  was  subordinate  to  the  commercial  indus- 
try,*^ and  all  trade  was  cambcdache^  or  barter.     Each 

*^  Nov.  '54,  Gov.  Valle  orders  that  the  price  of  a  horse  be  fixed  at  12  to 
15  skins;  or  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  weiffhinff  10  arrobas  for  2  pack-horses,  or 
an  iron  knife  for  a  skin.  Arch.  Sta  FS,  MS.    No  mares,  mules,  asses,  or  offens- 
ive weapons  to  be  sold  the  Ind.  Id,    Bishop  Tamaron,  VwUa,  MS.,  99-100, 
151,  gives  some  account  of  the  annual  caravans,  and  notes  that  the  one  of  '00 
was  attacked  by  Ind.  between  El  Paso  and  Chih.,  loeinff  their  horses.     Mar- 
tinez, Carta,  MS.,  473-7,  gives  many  details  of  trade.     He  notes  that  in  Gov. 
Caohupin*8  time  fine  gold  was  assayed,  but  no  mines  worked;  also  silver,  cop- 
,  per,  and  quicksilver.     In  Gov.  Mendinueta's  time  a  ball  of  fine  silver  was 
'  found.     In  '67  the  gov.  objected  to  the  viceroy's  proposition  to  enforce  the 
tobacco  ej^anco,  as  verv  little  real  tobacco  was  used  in  N.  Mex.,  only  punche, 
and  by  the  Ind.  a  leaf  called  mcUa;  yet  in  76  the  eatanco  was  ordered  to  be 
enforced,  and  the  planting  otpundie  prohibited.  MS.  of  Pinart  coL    In 
DomenediB  Deserts,  i.  182-3,    Wizlizenus    Tour,  25,  are  found   more  or  leas 
absurd  rumors  of  an  earlier  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  to  Spain,  with  re- 
ports that  the  Gran  Quivira  ruins  represented  a  former  mining  city,  where 
the  people,  being  attacked  by  Ind.,  buried  an  immense  amount  of  treasure, 
to  find  which  some  expeditions  were  made  later.     This  is  all  humbug.    Oct 
14,  '75,  gov.  forbids  citizens  of  any  class  to  visit  the  Yutas  for  trade.  MS.  in 
Pinart  col.    Bonilla,  Apuntes,  MS.,  contains  some  commercial  matter.     Sept 
77,  Gen.  Croix  refuses  to  abolish  the  2  per  cent  tax  on  exports,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  simply  added  to  prices,  and  is  therefore  borne  by  the  Chih.  traders. 
ArcJi.  Sta  Fi,  MS.     Oct.  25,  '88,  Gen.  Ugarte  makes  a  long  report  on  N.  Mex. 
trade,    recommending  the  encouragement  of  Chih.   industries,   now  being 
almndoned  on  account  of  the  decadence  of  mining;  also  the  sending  of  artisan 
instructors  to  N.  Mex.,  exemption  from  taxes,  etc.,  so  as  to  increase  manuf. 
and  give  the  prov.  a  balance  of  money.  Id,    In  Aug.  '89  M.  Louis  Blanc,  com. 
at  Ifatchidoches,  writes  to  Gen.  Ugarte,  urging  the  opening  of  trade  bet  N. 
Mex.  and  Louisiana,  by  establishino;  a  presidio  among  the  Jumanas.    IIub 
would  prevent  smuggling  and  tend  to  keep  the  peace  with  Ind.  tribes  like 
the  Osages.     The  joumev  with  freight  was  only  40  days,  through  a  fertile 
country.     Pierre  Vial  and  a  party  had  recently  made  the  trip.     Gen.  U.  sends 
the   letter  to  Gov.  Concha  for  his  consideration  and  report  /(/.     A  little 
money  after  '98.    Pino,  Not.,  64.     Slight  ment   of  N.    Mex.  resources  in 
AnquetiVa  Univ,  Hist,  ix.  566.    Morji,  Deadrdenes,  MS.,  contains  the  best 
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year  in  July  or  August  the  people  met  the  Comanches 
and  other  tribes  of  the  plains  at  Taos,  where  a  grand 
fair  was  held.  Some  trade  was  done  at  other  frontier 
points,  and  also  by  citizens  and  pueblo  Indians,  who 
went  out  in  various  directions  to  meet  customers,  but 
this  was  discouraged  and  at  times  forbidden.  To  this 
fair  the  wandering  gentiles  brought  skins  of  deer  and 
buffalo,  with  Indian  captives  to  barter  for  knives  and 
other  iron  implements,  horses,  beads,  and  trinkets, 
and  to  some  extent  blankets.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
New  Mexicans  went  in  caravans,  sometimes  of  500 
men,  to  attend  the  January  fair  at  Chihuahua,  where 
they  exchanged  the  skins,  Indian  servants,  blankets, 
and  to  slight  extent  other  products  of  the  province  for 
cloths,  groceries,  and  various  articles  for  the  year's 
Indian  trade.  The  value  of  each  year's  exports  was 
estimated  by  the  comandante  general  in  1788  at 
$30,000.  The  departure  and  return  of  the  caravan 
were  the  great  events  of  the  year.  In  1776  the  gov- 
ernor delayed  the  publication  of  an  important  bando 
till  the  people  had  returned  from  their  *ordinaria  an- 
ual  salida;'  and  the  provincial  in  1788  explains  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  reports  from  New  Mexico 
until  the  people  come  down  to  the  January  fair. 
There  was  no  trade  as  yet  with  the  French  in  Louis- 
iana, or  with  the  Spaniards  in  Texas.  There  was  no 
coin  or  other  money  in  New  Mexico,  but  the  traders 
for  their  accounts  invented  a  system  of  imaginary  cur- 
rency, including  four  kinds  of  dollars — pesos  de  plata, 
worth  eight  reales;  pesos  de  proyeciOy  six  reales;  pesos 
antigvos,  four  reales ;  and  pesos  de  la  tierra,  two  reales. 

genenl  preaentmeiit  of  the  country's  oommercial  condition  and  needs,  ex- 
pbizung  the  system  of  imaginary  money,  and  giving  instances  of  enormous 
profits.  KeriUia  Gigedo,  Carta  de  ^93,  444,  gives  this  picture  of  the  general 
ooBditaon:  'No  son  mejores  [in  comp.  with  the  Ind.]  respectivamente  las  cos- 
tsmbres  de  los  vecinoB  espafioles  y  demas  castas,  cnyas  poblaciones  consisten 
en  easas  dranchos  dispersoa,  donde  no  tienen  testigos  que  descubran  los  vicios 
J  U  disolacion  en  one  se  prostituyen,  imitando  &  los  indios  en  la  vida  ociosa,  y 
redadeodose  todos  sns  azanes  y  comerclo  &  la  permuta  usuraria  de  semillas 
J  frntoa,  y  ^  la  venta  qae  hacen  ellos  en  la  villa  de  Chihuahua,  adonde  bajan 
CB  oordon  cada  alio  y  ae  proveen  de  los  g^neros,  ef ectos,  y  utensilios  para  bus 
▼tttoariosy  atencianes  domiaticas,  y  labores  del  campo.' 
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The  beauty  of  this  system  was  that  the  traders  al- 
ways bought  for  the  cheap  pesos  and  sold  for  the 
dearer  kinds,  all  being  'dollars'  to  the  Indians. 
Profits  were  enormous,  a  trader  by  two  or  three  bar- 
ters in  a  j^ear  often  getting  $64  for  a  piece  of  cloth 
which  cost  him  six.  Advantage  was  also  taken  of  the 
Indians'  weakness  for  baubles  and  ignorance  of  their 
real  value.  Senor  Trebol  bought  a  guacamayay  or 
macaw,  for  eight  dollars,  and  sold  the  gay  feathers  for 
$492.  Another  system  of  swindling  commerce  was  the 
habitual  selling  of  goods  to  be  paid  for  in  future  pro- 
ducts. Thus,  for  a  little  seed  grain  six  fanegas  at  har- 
vest were  promised;  or  for  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  holy 
week  a  barrel  was  exacted.  The  natives  through 
debt  became  practically  slaves,  besides  losing  their 
land,  and  the  poor  settlers  were  hardly  less  the  vic- 
tims of  commercial  oppression.  While  the  settlers  and 
f)ueblo  Indians  were  always  in  debt  to  the  traders,  the 
atter  in  turn  were  debtors  to  or  aofents  for  Chihua- 
hua  merchants,  who  thus  monopolized  all  the  profits, 
and  nothing  was  left  for  New  Mexico,  except  for  cer- 
tain traders,  who  as  alcaldes  may  ores  utilized  their 
political  authority  for  private  gain.  Padre  Morfi's 
proposed  remedy  for  these  evils  was  the  encourage- 
ment of  home  manufactures  by  sending  artisan  teachers 
and  machinery  to  the  province,  with  a  view  to  render 
the  inhabitants  independent  of  Chihuahua.  His  plan 
was  to  send  criminals  of  the  better  class,  whose  offences 
were  chiefly  due  to  drink  and  the  temptations  of  a 
city,  from  Mexico  to  the  far  north,  and  through  them 
to  reform  the  New  Mexican  industrial  system.  This 
expedient  was  tried  in  Cahfornia  later  without  any 
brilliant  success. 

The  population  in  1750  has  been  given  as  3,779 
Spaniards  and  12,142  pueblo  Indians,  a  total  of 
15,921  in  New  Mexico  proper,  or  18,721  including 
the  district  of  El  Paso.  In  1760  official  reports  show 
that  the  number  of  Spaniards  had  increased  to  7,666, 
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that  of  Indiaos  decreased  to  9,104,  and  the  total  was 
16,770,  or  21,752  including  El  Paso.  Down  to  1788 
there  was  slight  change  in  the  figures,  but  in  the  final 
decade  there  was  an  inexplicable  doubling  of  the 
Spanish  population;  and  at  the  end  of  the  century 
the  figures  stood  as  follows:  Spaniards,  including  of 
coarse  the  castas  or  negroes  and  mixed  breeds,  18,826, 
Indians  9,732,  total  28,558,  or,  including  El  Paso, 
34,138.  Details  are  shown  to  best  advantage  in  the 
appended  table,  though  some  of  the  figures  are  con- 
fusing,  in   consequence  of  Taried  groupings  of  the 

Etueblos  in  the  different  reports.     I  also  add  some 
ocal  items  not  given  in  the  table." 

"T&bUof  popnlationiiiN.  Mez.,  1700-1800: 
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Hw  5  reporta  «mlM>died  in  the  tftbla  are  aa  followi:  Tamaroa,  ViiUa,  1760, 
US. .  in  irhich  the  bUhop  axpreaies  the  opinion  tbat  the  padrou  of  Sta  Yv  does 
■at  ahov  more  than  luof  the  real  pop.;  Ibarbe  (i/nrvwin),  Ettado  dt  hit  Mi- 
lioKi,  17S8,  MS.,  ia  Pinart  col,  the  vritor— provincial  of  the  Sto  Evangelio 
pronnce— itaCing  that  there  wore  18  mlaiioDB  (the  omiiuiions  ia  his  list  as  per 
UUe  ihowius  the  oooaolidation  effected  by  Anxa),  11  annexes,  34  padrea(who 
■IT  named )7S. 508  fam.,  and  for  the  ^ear  1,254  baplisuis,  43S  mitriaaoB,  and 
H7  i)»i^{hf_  tlua  »athor  ""-^'""g  no  dutinction  oE  racea;  Sevilla  OiijftUt,  Carta 
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de  1793,  Kbrt  frntaones,  441-2,  also  BIS.,  tiie  yioeroy  giving  the  latitude  of 
each  settlement  and  the  tribe  inhabiting  it,  and  beinff  followed  in  hia  statis- 
tics  by  Humboldt,  JEIsm*  Pol.,  S7,  and  through  H.  by  several  othexB;  the 
report  of  the  custodio,  P.  Fran.  Osio  (called  Hezio),  for  ^98,  as  giv^en.  in 
MelineB  S.OOO  MOes,  208-9,  the  totals  as  printed  and  followed  by  Prince,  HitL 
8k.,  227,  being  apparently  erroneoos,  the  report  indndinff  also  the  totals  for 
^96,  Span.  14.167,  Ind.  9,453;  also  baptisms  for  ^96-^,  Ind.  708,  Span.  1,283; 
marriaees,  Ind.  170.  Span.  226;  deaths,  Ind.  469,  Span.  522;  and  finally.  Gov. 
Chacon^s  report  of  *9Q,  in  Me(me*8  2,000  Miles,  220,  this  doc  giving  only  the 
totals  for  each  jnnsdiction. 

A  doc  of  '90,  Arch.  8ta  Fi,  MS.,  gives  the  total  pop.  as  30,965,  and  adds 
'  que  por  los  enlaces  que  han  tenido  unos  con  otros,  4  penas  se  hallan  indivi- 
duos  que  no  scan  parientes.'    In  ^94  Grov.  Chacon  gave  the  pop.  as  follows: 

Men.  Women.  Boys.  Olrls.  TotaL 

Span. 7,502  5,912  2,153  1,763  17,330 

Ind. 4,343  4,267  1,539  1,219  11,368 

Castas 1,941  1,601  792  1,224  5,558 


13,786  11,780  4»484  4,206  34,256 

In  ^13  a  similar  statement  is  given,  the  figures  varying  but  slishtly  from  the 
above,  and  the  grand  total  Ming  34,201.  The  castas,  I  think,  cannot  here 
include  the  mixed  Span,  and  Ind.,  but  perhaps  n^gro  mixtures.  There  were 
but  very  few  full-blooded  Span.  Arch.  Sia  Fi,  }&.     In  Lafora^  Viaqe,  the 

O.  for  '66  in  37  settlements  of  15  nations  is  given  as  10,524  Span,  and  9,580 
.,  including  El  Paso.  The  extent  of  N.  Mex.  is  given  by  Lafora  as  lat. 
32"  to  38**;  long.  258*  to  264''  from  Teneriffe;  and  by  Revilla  Gigedo  as  lat.  34** 
to  37^**;  long.  268**  to  274**.  The  jurisdictions,  or  districts,  as  given  in  Uie 
Ardi.  8ta  Fi,  MS.,  in  ^3-4,  were  Sta  Fe,  Cafiada^  Alburquerque,  Qaeres; 
Zufti,  Laguna,  and  Acoma;  and  £1  Paso.  No.  1,  2,  3,  and  6  are  the  same  in 
all  reports,  but  the  others  vary.  Revilla  Gigedo  gives  Taos,  S.  Felipe,  Queres, 
Sandia,  La^na,  and  Zufti.  Giov.  Chacon  in  ^99  gives  Alameda  (Sandia),  Taos, 
Jemes  (Queres  ?),  Laguna,  and  Zufti.  In  N.  EsyaSki,  Breve  Besumen,  MS.,  iL 
321-2;  and  in  Viagero  Unif.,  xxviL  144-52,  are  brief  descrip.  and  historic 
sketches  of  N.  Mex.  for  '67  and  '99  respectivelv. 

Local  items  in  addition  to  pop.  as  given  in  the  table:  Abiquid  (Sto  TomAs), 
a  pueblo  of  genfzaros,  or  rescued  captives,  yet  having  a  large  Span.  pop.  It 
was  in  the  jurisd.  of  La  Cdfiada.  In  1771  tne  citizens  wished  to  abandon  the 
place,  but  Gov.  Mendinueta,  through  the  alcalde  mayor,  Marcos  Sanchez,  for- 
bade it,  as  all  danger  from  the  Comanches  was  past.  The  pop.  of  this  and 
other  settlements  includes  that  of  scattered  ranches  in  the  vicmity.  In  '88 
there  were  54  baptisms,  10  marriages,  and  17  deaths. 

Acoma  (S.  EUt^van),  pueblo  of  Queres  Ind.,  but  with  a  few  Span,  in  the 
last  decade;  a  visita  of  Laguna  in  '88,  and  prob.  had  no  padre  later. 

Alburquerque  (S.  Felipe  Neri),  villa  of  Span.,  with  a  friar  acting  as  curate, 
and  a  vicar  appointed  by  the  bishop  in  '60.  MUitia  force  80  in  '66.  Though 
nominally  a  villa,  it  was  scattered  many  leagues  up  and  down  the  valley,  the 
people  living  on  their  ranchos,  chiefly  at  the  Alameda,  and  only  coming  to  the 
town  on  Sundavs.  Two  padres  in  '88;  bapt.  89,  marr.  21,  deaths  26.  In  '60 
the  bishop  confirmed  732. 

Belen,  Span,  settlement  of  38  fam.  in  '66,  indnded  in  pop.  with  Isleta.  A 
considerable  number  of  genizaro  fam.  lived  here  also,  and  at  the  settlement  of 
Tom^,  near  by,  60  in  all  in  '92,  having  much  trouble  with  the  Span.,  who,  like 
the  Christian  Ind.,  looked  down  upon  these  sons  of  gentiles.  They  wished  to 
form  a  pueblo  at  Sabinal,  but  did  not  succeed. 

Cafiada  (Sta  Cruz  de  la),  largest  of  the  Span,  villas,  1,517  confirmations  in 
'60,  and  a  vicar  appointed;  97  bapt.,  23  marr.,  35  deaths  in  '88,  when  P. 
Fran.  Bueno  was  in  charge. 

CeboUeta,  in  the  Laguna  region,  abandoned  Navajo  mission;  a  few  Nava- 
jos  and  Apaches  were  still  living  in  a  rancheria  in  the  vicinity. 
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Gr  (Asuncion),  nuasioEn  of  Queres,  with  Jemes  acd  Sta  Ana  as  visitas 
after  *82;  99  b^t.,  32  xnarr.,  ^  deaths  in  *88. 

Codiiti  (S.  Baenaventara),  pueblo  of  Queres,  vistta  of  Sto  Domingo  after 

Cubero,  or  Govero,  pueblo  in  the  Lagona  region,  not  mentioned  iu  this  half- 
eeatury;  prob.  abandoned. 

Galisteo,  visita  of  Pecos,  with  255  Ind.  in  '60;  not  mentioned  in  later  re- 
ports; prob.  abandoned. 

labta  (S.  Agustin),  minion  pueblo  of  Tehuas(?),  whose  padre  had  charge 
of  Belenand  Tome;  bapt.  74,  marr.  25,  deaths  31  in  '88. 

Jemes  (3.  Diego),  pueblo  of  Jemes,  Pecos  lang.,  a  visita  of  Cia  after  *82. 

Tagnna  (S.  Jo3e),  mission  of  Queres,  with  some  fam.  of  half- non verted  Na- 
vajoa  and  Apaches  in  vicinity;  had  Acoma  as  a  visita  after  '82;  bapt.  33, 
BUT.  24,  deaths  12  in  '88. 

Moquino,  pueblo  of  the  Lagnna  region,  not  mentioned  in  this  period,  but 
perhaps  estab.  with  Moqui  fam.  now  or  a  little  later. 

Nambe  (S.  Fran.),  pueblo  of  Tehuas,  visita  of  Pujuaque  after  '82. 

Pecos  (Los  Angeles),  visita  of  Sta  F^,  and  rapidly  declining  in  pop. 

Picurfes  (S.  Lorenzo),  mission  with  many  Span,  settlers  in  the  vicinity; 
bapt  15,  marr.  6,  deaths  8  in  '88. 

Pujuaque  (Guadalupe),  pueblo  of  Tehuas,  visita  of  Nambe  in  '60,  but 
alter  "82  mission  with  visitas  of  N.  and  Tesuque;  2  padres  in  '88;  bapt.  42, 
marr.  13,  deaths  14. 

S.  Felipe,  mission  of  Queres;  visita  of  Sto  Domingo  after  '82. 

8.  ndefonso,  mission  of  Tehuas;  visita  of  Sta  Ana  after  '82. 

S.  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  mission  of  Tehuas,  with  many  Span,  in  the  vi- 
dnitv;  2  padres  in  '88;  bapt.  16,  marr.  19,  deaths  25. 

S!  Rafael  de  los  Gentiles,  15  settlers  of  this  place,  location  not  given,  pe- 
titioned for  and  obtained  in  '65  arms  to  defend  themselves. 

Sandia  (Asumpcion  or  Dolores),  mission  of  96  Tehuas  (?)  and  196  Moquis 
in  'SO;  bapt.  57,  marr.  27,  deaths  18  in  '88. 

Sta  Ana,  pueblo  of  Queres,  had  a  padre  in  '6D;  visita  of  Cia  after  '82. 

Sta  Clara,  mission  of  Tehuas,  witn  S.  Udefonso  as  visita  after  '82;  bapt. 
68,  marr.  22^  deaths  98  in  '88. 

Sto  Domingo,  mission  of  Queres,  called  Sto  Dom.  de  Cochitf  after  '82;  with 
Sw  Felipe  and  S.  Buen.  (Cochiti)  as  visitas;  bapt.  124,  marr.  25,  deaths  31 
in  "SS,  having  2  padres. 

Sta  Fe,  capital  villa,  with  garrison  of  80  soldiers,  but  no  fortifications;  2 
padres,  1  acting  as  vice-custodio  (the  custodio  generall v  living  at  El  Paso),  and 
a  secular  priest  paid  by  tithes;  2  churches  and  another  almoat  completed  in 
160^  boat  by  Gov.  Marm  dal  Valle.  Pop.  2,324  in  '66.  Lcifara,  In  ^88  Gen. 
Ug^te  approved  Gov.  Concha's  project  of  reforming  the  villa  and  building  a 
eaartel,  or  presidio,  $2,000  beinff  assiffued  for  the  work.  There  had  been  some 
talk  of  building  the  cuartel  at  the  suourb  of  Analco,  and  even  of  moving  the 
villa  to  Sto  Domingo,  though  both  vecinos  and  Ind.  objected.  The  gov.  was 
aothonaed  to  use  his  judgment,  and  the  villa  was  not  moved.  Arch,  Sta  Fi, 
MS. 

Taos  (S.  Gerdnimo),  mission  pueblo,  with  a  Urgs  Span.  pop.  on  ranchos  in 
tbs  vicinity;  2  padres  in  '88;  bapt.  65,  marr.  43,  deaths  41.  Taos  was  the 
great  traduu^  rendezvous  for  the  tribes  of  the  plains;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
tsferal  bloocfy  fights  took  place  in  that  region  during  the  half-century. 

Tesaque  (S.  Diego),  pueblo  of  Tehuas;  visita  of  Sta  Fe  in  '60,  and  of  Pu- 
jvaqoe  after  '82. 

Tome  (Concepcion),  settlement  of  Span,  and  genizaros;  70  vecinos  in  '66; 
402  confirm,  in  *60;  had  a  good  church  under  padre  of  Isleta  or  Alburquerque. 


w,  with  ltd  5  rancnes,  naa  a  pop.  ot  1,121.  Arcn.  ata  re,  jxlo. 
H  Paso  (Nra  Sra  del  Pilar  y  S.  Jose),  presiiio  and  later  town,  with  2 
and  2  priesta;  captain  and  alcalde  mayor,  later  li«)ut.-gev.     El  Paso  was 
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lamons  for  iti  vineyards  and  orchards;  and  except  the  raids  of  hoatile  gen- 
tiles, its  chief  concern  was  about  its  irrigating  ditches  and  the  dam  of  tbe  Kio 
del  Norte,  which  supplied  them.  This  dam  wss  usually  carried  away  bv  the 
floods  of  May-July.  A  doc.  in  the  Pinart  col.  shows  tiie  constant  but  futile 
efforts  of  the  authorities  in  '54-62  to  collect  a  special  tax  of  60  cents  on  each 
100  vines  to  build  a  solid  dam.  There  were  250,000  vines,  but  the  owners  de- 
clared they  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  tax  either  in  money  or  work.  In  this 
district  were  S.  Lorenzo,  Senecii,  Isletai,  and  Socorro,  respectively  1,  3,  5»  and 
6  I.  eastward  down  the  river;  also  Carrual,  36  1.  toward  Uhihuahna,  fonnded 
in  '58;  pop.  161  Span,  in  '60,  witha  guard  of  20  soldiers  from  £1  Paao;  Later 
site  of  the  presidio. 
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The  same  kind  providence  that  causes  rivers  to  flow 
Dear  large  towns,  the  moon  and  stars  to  shine  at  night, 
when  their  feeble  light  is  of  some  use,  sends  snow  only 
in  the  winter,  when  there  is  no  hot  sun  to  melt  it,  and 
performs  other  beneficent  acts,  is  not  always  unmind- 
ful of  the  annalist's  needs.  Thus,  when  the  history  of 
the  last  years  of  Spanish  rule  in  New  Mexico  seemed 
likely  to  resemble  the  famous  chapter  on  snakes  in 
Ireland,  not  only  was  it  put  into  the  head  of  the 
United  States  government  to  send  an  explorer  to  this 
far-ofl*  province,  and  of  the  people  to  send  a  delegate 
to  the  c6rtes  of  Spain,  but  both  explorer  and  delegate 
were  inspired  with  the  idea  of  writing  a  book,  as  the 
friar  Benavides  and  the  conqueror  Villagrd  had  been 
in  earlier  times;  and  the  result  was  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation which  goes  far  to  make  this  chapter  as  long 
and  as  interesting  as  those  that  have  preceded  it. 

(288) 
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For  this,  as  for  earlier  periods,  I  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  consider  here  the  complications  of  mili- 
tary and  civil  government  in  the  Provincias  Internas 
of  northern  Mexico,  a  subject  that  is  as  fully  treated 
as  the  meagre  records  permit  in  another  work  of  this 
series/  There  was  always  a  governor  or  acting  gov- 
ernor in  New  Mexico,  subordinate  to  the  comandante 
general  of  the  Provincias,  a  state  of  things  which  has 
led  modern  writers  into  some  confusion,  causing  them 
to  include  some  of  the  southern  officials  in  their  list^ 
of  governors,  just  as  they  brought  sever  1  viceroys  of 
New  Spain  to  rule  the  province  in  earlier  times. 
Governor  Chacon  ruled  until  the  spring  of  1805,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Joaquin  del  Real  Alen- 
caster.*  The  latter's  name  does  not  appear  after  1 808, 
and  Alberto  Mainez  is  named  as  acting  governor  in 
1807-8,  and  next  in  the  list  is  Lieutenant- colonel  Josd 
Manrique,  ruling  in  1810-14,  perhaps  ad  interim  for 
part  of  that  period.  Mainez  ruled  again  in  1815-17,* 
Pedro  Maria  de  Allande  in  1816-18,  and  Facundo 
Melgares — who  as  a  lieutenant  serving  in  Chihuahua 
had  visited  New  Mexico  before — in  1818-22.  Mel- 
gares was  the  last  governor  under  Spain,  and  was 
succeeded  on  July  5, 1822,  by  Francisco  Javier  Chavez 
as  jefe  politico,  ruling  in  1822-3,  though  Antonio  Viz- 
carra  also  held  the  office  for  a  time  in  1822/ 


^JJist.  North  Mex,  SttUea,  i.,  ii. 

'I  iind  in  the  4rch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.,  an  order  of  Chacon  in  March,  and  of 
Alencaster  in  May  1805.  The  latter  name  is  a  form  of  the  EagUah  Lancas- 
ter, more  often  written,  except  in  N.  Mex.,  Alencastre,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
viceroy  of  that  name.  Pino,  Eryoa.,  40,  seems  to  say  that  A.  was  gov.  from 
1805  to  1812,  and  this  may  indicate  that  his  succ&ssor  in  1808-12  was  only- 
acting  gov. 

'  AIjo  in  *14,  ace.  to  Davis,  El  Oringo,  83,  who  says  that  in  that  year  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  by  Corp.  Antonio  Armijo  and  Dionisio  Valdes,  who 
were  exiled  for  10  years  to  Chinnahua. 

*  In  the  Oiiceta  de  Mex.  of  March  7,  '19,  the  governorship  of  N.  Mex.  is 
declared  vacant,  and  aspirants  are  notified  to  send  in  their  petitions.  Mel- 
gares, in  the  documents  of  '19-20,  is  called  gov.  ad  Interim.  I  regret  that  I 
am  not  able  in  this  period,  as  I  have  baen  in  earlier  ones,  to  correct  from 
original  sources  the  list  of  soveruors,  and  a  n  obliged  to  foUow  Davis,  Meline, 
Ritch,  Prince,  etc.,  thoasQ  there  is  evidently  a  little  confusion  of  datej. 
They  take  their  information  from  land-grants,  etc.,  in  the  archives,  and  in 
the  (/.  S.  Land  Reports,  and  my  original  notej  add  nothing  of  importance. 
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Troubles  with  the  Indians  were  much  less  serious 
and  constant  than  in  former  years,  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  frontier  garrisons,  with  a  consistent  sys- 
tem of  treaties  and  gifts,  producing  apparently  excel- 
lent results.  The  Comanches,  in  particular,  were 
friendly,  being  zealous  in  bringing  information  and 
rumors  respecting  the  movements  of  Americans  in 
the  north-east,  and  even  eager  to  aid  Spain  in  crush- 
ing the  insurgents  und.er  Hidalgo ;  and  the  other 
tribes  were  often  in  the  same  mood/  The  Navajos 
were  hostile,  however,  in  1803-5,  having  intrenched 
themselves  in  the  canon  de  Chelly — since  famous  for 
its  ruined  pueblos — where  they  deemed  their  position 
impregnable.  Governor  Chacon  led  several  expedi- 
tions against  them,  as  did  Lieutenant  Antonio  Nar- 
bona  after  Alencasters  accession,  and  in  1805  they 
were  reduced  to  submission  and  friendship.*  In  1806 
Lieutenant  Melgares  was  sent  up  from  Chihuahua 
with  100  dragoons  to  join  a  force  of  500  militia  in  an 

^Ptfio,  BxpoB.,  42-4w     This  author  says  the  Ind.,  by  gifts,  etc.,  had  been 
kept  friendly  for  the  most  part  since  Anza's  time  down  to  1811. 

*  Jan.  25,  1805,  Narbona  to  gov.  reports  from  Zufii  a  fight  in  Chelly  cafton, 
vhere  he  killed  90  bucks,  with  25  women  and  children,  besides  capturing  36, 
with  30  women  and  children;  also  30  horses  and  350  sheep.  He  had  only  one 
Ind.  chief  killed  and  64  wounded.  Chelly  is  a  very  strong  position,  and  a 
larg^  fcvoe  will  be  required  for  further  movements.  A  rcL  SU  Fe^  MS.  In 
1801  the  com.  gen.  refuses  to  grant  a  request  of  the  Navajos  to  settle  at  Cebo- 
U^ta.  MS.  of  Piuart  coL  March  25,  1805,  Gov.  C.  announces  the  terms  to 
be  gnmted  the  Navajos.  They  shall  have  no  claim  to  GeboUeta  or  to  live- 
stock in  possession  of  the  Span.;  for  their  2  captives  4  women  might  bo  re- 
leased; they  must  not  go  with  their  live-stock  beyond  the  cafion  de  Juan 
Tafoya,  Rio  del  Oso,  and  S.  Mateo;  whenever  they  commit  any  robbery  or 
iggression  they  are  to  be  punished  by  force  of  arms,  unless  they  return  stolen 
property  and  snrrender  the  aggressors;  when  visiting  Sta  Fe  they  must  ex- 
pect no  gifts  except  sustenance;  and  they  must  give  up  4,000  sheep,  150  cat- 
tie,  and  60  horses  which  they  have  stolen.  Arch.  Sta  rV,  MS.  Pino,  Expos., 
4Q-\,  Koi.,  So-Q,  narrates  in  general  terms  the  final  efforts  and  success,  the 
fan  of  Chelly,  and  the  treaty  of  1805.  It  seems  that  Lieut.  Narbon:^  was 
■est  up  from  Chih.  to  join  Gutierrez,  Vaca,  and  others.  Lieut.  Vicente 
Lop^  al^o  defeated  the  foe  at  Chadl,  but  was  suspended  for  some  intrigue  in 
1806.  April  1806  the  Navaio  chief  complains  that  ho  receives  no  gifts  from 
tbe  king,  as  do  other  friendly  tribes;  but  is  informed  by  (r^in.  Salcedo  that 
tfaef  must  depend  on  their  own  industries  for  sustenance,  though  later,  when 
tlicy  shall  have  shown  their  good  faith  by  abstaining  from  petty  robberies, 
^,  they  may  obtain  some  gifts.  Arch,  Sta  Fi^  MS.  I  think  that  Prince, 
ffitL  SL   2S2,  exajjgerates  the  magnitude  and  constancy  of  Navajo  troubles 

k  this  and  later  periods,  though  they  doubtless  gave  more  trouble  than  other 

triba. 
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expedition  out  into  the  north-eastern  plain&  This  was 
not  a  campaign  against  the  Indians,  but  a  tour  of  ex- 
ploration, undertaken  with  a  view  to  conciUate  the 
natives  and  to  look  out  for  American  explorers  and 
filibusters;  for  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
plore their  newly  acquired  Louisiana  territory  had  been 
announced,  and  there  were  also  reports  of  Burr's  con- 
spiracy as  likely  to  affect  the  Spanish  frontier.  Mel- 
gares  went  down  the  Red  River,  held  a  council  with 
the  Comanches,  crossed  northward  to  the  Arkansas, 
made  a  visit  to  the  Pawnee  nation  on  the  Kansas, 
distributing  medals  and  flags,  and  thence  perhaps 
went  up  the  Arkansas  to  the  mountains,  returning  to 
Santa  F^  in  October.  He  did  not  find  any  Ameri- 
cans, of  whose  doings  in  that  region  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  presently.^ 

Pino,  in  his  report  of  1812,  declares  the  system  of 
treaties  and  gifts  as  a  feature  of  the  new  Indian  policy 
to  have  been  a  grand  success  in  every  way.  He  also 
relates  that  in  1811  Jos6  Rafael  Sarracino  made  an 
expedition  to  the  Yuta  country  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  their  reports  respecting  a  Spanish  people 
dwelling  in  the  far  north-west.  In  three  months  he 
reached  a  region  where  the  natives  had  knives  and 
other  implements  of  European  manufacture,  obtained, 
as  they  said,  from  a  people  living  beyond  a  great  river, 
which  Sarracino  could  not  or  did  not  cross.^  In  1818 
-19  the  Navajos  renewed  their  hostilities.     It  was 

''Pike's  AecL  cf  Exped.,  142-3,  206;  Pnnce*8  HiaL  Sh,  231,  and  other 
works.  I  have  found  no  information  of  this  exped.  except  that  ori^natins 
from  Pike's  book.  A  treaty  with  the  Mescalero  and  Gilefio  Apaches  is  noted 
in  1810,  no  rations  being  granted,  and  their  hnnting-grounds  being  clearly 
designated.  MS.  of  "32  in  Pinart  col. 

®  Pino,  Expos.,  41-4;  NoL,  84-8.  P.  notes  that  the  Comanche  chief  at  this 
time  was  a  son  of  the  old  chief  Maya,  educated  at  Sta  F^,  and  a  firm  friend 
of  the  Span.  He  also  says  the  Americans  had  established  gun  factories  (?) 
among  the  Jumanas  and  Cahiguaj^  and  muskets  and  powder  from  this  source 
were  obtained  for  N.  Mex.  (This  is  in  a  note,  which  may  possibly  be  of  later 
date.)  In  connection  with  Sarracino's  exped.,  respecting  the  date  of  which 
Pino  may  be  in  error,  it  is  well  to  note  that  in  Aug.  1§[)8  an  Ind.  from  the 
Tulares  arrived  at  S.  Fernando,  Cal.,  with  a  flae  that  had  been  sent  through 
a  Cordillera  of  10  tribes  by  a  captain  who  wished  to  know  if  it  were  true  that 
there  were  padres  and  gerUe  tie  reason  west  of  the  sierra.  Hist,  CaL^  ii.  85.  I 
may  notice  also  that  in  1801  a  project  for  opening  oommun.  bet.  Cal.  and  N. 
Mex.  by  land  was  diacuased  and  djamissed  in  Mex.  Id.,  3-4. 
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reported  in  Mexico  in  January  1819,  that  Governor 
Melgares  had  in  December  forced  them  to  sue  for 
peace;  but  it  appears  that  they  had  to  be  defeated 
twice  more   in   February  and  March,  and  that  the 
treaty  was  finally  signed  on  August  21st.*     A  notable 
feature  of  this  affair  is  the  fact  that  the  Navajos,  being 
hard  pressed,  settled  near  the  Moqui  towns,  and  the 
Moquis  sent  five  of  their  number  to  ask  aid  from  the 
Spaniards.     This  was  deemed  a  most  fortunate  occur- 
rence, opening  the  way  to  the  submission  of  this  nation 
after  an  apostasy  of  139  years.     It  was  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  but  of  the  practical 
result  nothing  is  known,  since  this  is  the  only  mention 
of  this  remnant  of  a  valiant  and  independent  people 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  records  of  the 
period. 

Under  the  decree  of  the  'junta  central  de  las  Es- 
panas/  dated  February  14,  1810,  New  Mexico  was 
entitled  to  a  diputado  in  the  Spanish  c6rtes.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  11th  of  August  the  alcaldes  and 
leading  men  of  the  province — there  being  no  ayunta- 
mientos — assembled  at  Santa  F^,  Governor  Manrique 
presiding,  to  select  a  delegate. ^°     From  the  three  can- 

^Oaeeia  dt  Jfez.,  z.  (xxzix.-zL)  186,  559-62,  1127-30;  NoUdoBO  Oen.,  June 

14,  Oct.  29,  *19.     In  the  2d  ezped.  33  were  killed  and  14  captureil,  with 

460  iheep  and  24  hones.     The  treaty  is  given  in  18  articles,  being  signed  by 

5  NaTajo  chiefs.     A  native  general  was  to  be  appointed  and  to  five  as  near 

Jemes  as  possible,  being  held  responsible  for  his  nation;  4  youths  or  one  chief 

were  to  be  hcdd  as  hostages;  the  1^.  were  granted  all  their  old  territory  to 

caftcm  Largo,  boca  del  cafion  de  Chaci,  and  Agua  Azul;  and  they  bound 

tiiemaelves  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Moquis.     Notwithstanding  this  treaty, 

we  are  told  by  Da^is  and  Prince,  BvO,  Sk.,  232,  ElQringo,  83^,  that  in  1820 

a  party  of  Kavajos  comin|^  into  Jemes  to  make  a  treaty  were  foully  murdered 

by  the  inhab.,  under  their  alcalde,  Jnan  Ant.  Vaca.     The  ringleaders  were 

irrested,  bat  the  proceedings  dragged  alonff  till  "24,  when  they  were  released, 

ooiy  to  be  killed  by  the  Navajos  10  years  later.     I  am  disposed  to  question 

the  aocnracy  oi  this  statement. 

''Ilieee  repreeentatire  men  were  Jos^  Pino,  capt.  of  militia  and  ex-alcalde 

ofiiboiqnerqne;  Ant.  Ortix,  alf^rezreal;  Diego  Montoya  1st  alo.  of  Sta  Fe; 

Jew  Garcia  de  Mora,  retired  lient.,  representing  Sta  Gnu  de  la  Caftada;  Jbse 

Ktfoei  Tafoja^  2d  ale.  of  Sta  F^  for  29  years  oorp.  in  the  compafiia  veterana; 

JmAnL  Chavez,  1st  ale.  of  Albarqnerque;  Manuel  Garcia,  for  24  years  ale. 

of  LaCafiada  and  partido;  Miff.  Ant  Vaca,  2d  ale.  of  Alburquerque;  Cleto 

iben  y  Facheco,  ^io,  ot  S.  Cmos  de  la  Alameda;  and  Tomas  Ortiz,  ale.  of 

Zua 
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didates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  the 
delegate  was  chosen  by  lot,  and  the  honor  fell  to  Pe- 
dro Bautista  Pino,  an  old  and  influential  resident. 
Provided  with  instructions,  not  only  from  the  junta 
that  elected  him,  but  from  several  prominent  men, 
Don  Pedro  started  on  his  mission  in  October  1811, 
being,  as  he  believed,  the  first  native-bom  New  Mexi- 
can to  visit  Spain.  He  had  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
his  journey;  but  the  patriotic  people  contributed 
$9,000  as  a  donativo  to  the  cause  of  Fernando  VII. ^^ 
Of  Pino's  labors  in  Spain  we  have  no  other  record 
than  his  report  of  November  1812  to  the  c6rtes,  pub- 
lished at  Cddiz  the  same  year,  and  37  years  later  at 
Mexico.  This  report  is  by  far  the  best  source  of  in- 
formation respecting  New  Mexico  for  the  period 
covered  by  this  chapter,  being  a  very  complete  de- 
scription of  the  province,  with  its  institutions,  condi- 
tion, and  needs.  Of  course,  much  of  its  contents  is 
only  confirmatory  of  what  appears  from  other  original 
sources  in  earlier  chapters,  but  the  rest  is  utilized  in 
different  parts  of  this  chapter.  The  author  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  country  and  its  people, 
praising  in  high  terms  their  purity  of  bloqd,^*  their 
loyalty  to  Spain,  and  their  bravery  in  defending  their 
homes  against  the  savage  tribes.  He  exaggerated — 
and  perhaps  intentionally,  as  the  best  means  of  arous- 
ing the  attention  of  the  government — the  danger  of 
aggression  from  the  Americans  in  union  with  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  the  plains.^'     The  military  defence  of  the 

i^The  other  two  candidates  were  Antonio  and  Juan  Rafael  Ortiz.  Pino 
took  with  him  his  grandson  Juan  de  los  Reyes  Vaca  v  Pino,  aged  ll,Bartolo- 
me  Fernandez  as  clerk,  who  died  on  the  voyage,  ana  the  retired  soldier  Sal- 
vador Leiva  y  Chavez.  Padre  Fran.  Oslo  (Hocio),  for  26  years  chaplain  at 
Sta  Fe,  famished  a  Progpecto  6  plan  sobre  difereries  toUdiMies;  also  written 
suggestions  from  Mariano  de  la  PeAa,  Ignacio  Sanchez  Vergara,  ale.  of  JemeSy 
Jose  Gutierrez,  Capt.  Bart  Vaca,  and  Juan  Jos^  Silva.  To  raise  the  $9,000 
some  of  the  citizens  are  said  to  have  *  sacrificed  the  liberty  of  their  sons. ' 

"  He  says  there  were  absolutely  no  negro  castas  in  N.  Mex.,  only  Span, 
and  Ind.  blood.  ThL),  I  think,  is  not  strictly  true,  as  in  earlier  times  there 
had  been  complaints  of  mixed-breed  colonists  and  a  vicious  mulatto  element  in 
the  population. 

"Pino  states  that  the  Amer.,  notins  how  N.  Mex  is  neglected  by  Spain, 
have  tried  in  various  ways,  by  offers  of  liberal  and  protecting  laws,  aavan<« 
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country  was  naturally  held  out  as  the  great  object  to 
be  kept  in  view,  and  accordingly  Pino  demanded,  not 
only  a  reorganization  of  the  military  service,  including 
the  payment  of  citizens  doing  duty  as  soldiers,  but  the 
founding  of  five  new  presidios,  or  rather  the  transfer 
to  the  north  of  frontier  presidios  no  longer  needed  in 
the  Provincias  Intemas.  Other  demands  were  for  a 
separate  bishopric,  with  a  college  and  system  of  schools 
to  be  supported  by  the  tithes;  and  for  a  civil  and 
criminal  audiencia  at  Chihuahua,  that  of  Guadalajara 
being  too  distant  for  any  practical  benefit  to  New 
Mexico."  Except  that  the  establishment  of  a  bishop- 
ric was  ordered  the  next  year,  no  special  attention  was 
paid  to  the  delegate's  demands.  Don  Pedro  Bautista 
came  home  and  was  reelected  for  1820-1.  The  sum 
of  $6,000  was  sent  to  Mexico  to  pay  his  expenses,  but 
on  reaching  Vera  Cruz  he  could  only  obtain  of  this 
sum  enough  to  pay  for  his  journey  to  that  point;  and 
as  his  arrival  in  Spain  would  be  late  in  any  event,  he 

t^eoos  oommerce,  etc.,  to  attract  the  people,  with  a  view  of  joining  N.  Mex. 
to  their  Loaiaiaaa  pordiaae;  they  have  aUo  tried  with  much  succe^a  to  con* 
viaoe  the  lad.  that  the  Span,  are  by  no  means  invincible,  but  that  with  Amer. 
vnpona,  etc,  they  may  liope  to  conquer  the  province;  yet  the  people  of  N. 
Mex.  have  never  yielded  to  the  temptation. 

'*  Pk'ao  {Pedro  BauHgia),  Expoadon  sudnia  y  aenciUa  de  la  provinda  del  N, 
Mex.:  kecha  for  su  dipulado  en  cdries. .  .con  arreglo  d  sua  inatrucciones.  Cddiz, 
1812,  Svo,  48  p.,  2  L  Also  republished  with  various  additions  by  Jos^  Agas- 
tin  de  Ejcudero,  at  Mex.,  1849,  as  NoUcias  hiat6riccui  y  estadisticas  de  la  anthjua 
yncinnti  del  Nuevo-Mexico,  presentadas  por  m  dvputado  en  cdrtea  D.  Pedro  Ban- 
Ikda  Phto  en  Cadiz  el  aiio  de  1812,  Adidonadaa  por  d  Lie,  D.  Anionic  Jiarreiro 
en  1839.  y  uUimamente  anotadaa  por  el  Lie.  Don  Joai  Agualin  de  Eacwlero,  para 
la  nminon  eatadisUca  ndtiiar  de  la  Rep&bUca  Mexicana.  Mex.,  1849,  Svo,  98  p., 
2  L  The  work  of  Barreiro  alluded  to  I  have  not  seen,  but  have  his  Ojeada 
acbre  Kuevo- Mexico,  of  1832,  in  which  there  is  no  allusion  to  Pino,  though  his 
work  may  have  been  used  as  a  base.  Juan  Lopez  Cancelada  is  eai.l  to  have 
been  the  writer  of  the  Expoaieion,  using  information  supplied  by  Piuo;  a. id 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  paragraph  entitled  Regahn  que  ae  liacen  d  ha  gen- 
(00  (Notidas,  p.  87-8),  the  initial  capitals  of  the  sentences  spell  C's  name. 

The  five  presidios  asked  for  were  to  be  at  EI  Paao,  Bio  de  Pecos,  Socorro, 
Taoi,  and  (as  a  depot  of  supplies,  etc.)  at  S.  Cristdbal.  The  term  of  service 
tor  settlers  should  be  reduced.  Through  Pino  the  people  also  asked  that  the 
province  ^ould  be  divided  into  3,  each  with  a  sov.  These  positions  should 
De  of  3  grades,  in  respect  of  salary  and  rank,  ana  each  gov.  should  begin  with 
tbe  lowest  grade,  being  promoted  for  good  conduct  and  experience.  The 
•iaries  should  be  $25,000,  $35,000,  and  |4d,000,  respectively,  which  in  the 
*iSgregate  would  not  be  much  more  than  the  govt  now  costs,  and  besides 
BBcb  Uiger  savinfiB  mi^ht  be  effected  by  suppressing  useless  positions  in 
Mexico^  such  as  that  of  viceroy!    Clearly  Don  Pedro  was  a  mao  of  some 

Hzn.  Aaiz.  and  2f.  Hex.    19 
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decided  to  return  home,  'no  obstante  sus  descos  de 
servir  d  la  patria.'^^ 

All  of  the  old  Louisiana  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in  1762-3  and  re- 
turned to  France  in  1800,  was  finally  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1803.  From  this  date  to  1819  the 
question  of  boundary  between  United  States  territory 
and  Spanish  possessions  was  an  open  one.  Negotiations 
on  the  subject  belong  properly  to  the  history  of  Texas, 
and  are  treated  in  another  work  of  this  series.  ^^  Near 
the  coast  the  line  between  Louisiana  and  Texas  had 
by  long  occupation  been  practically  settled  for  many 
years  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  but  partisan  theorists; 
but  in  the  interior  no  boundary  had  ever  been  fixed  or 
needed,  and  indeed,  little  was  known  geographically 
of  that  region.  An  equitable  line  would  have  been 
one  from  a  point  on  Red  River  above  the  settlements 
extending  north-westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  at 
a  long  distance  from  the  New  Mexican  outposts.  By 
way  of  bluster,  the  Americans,  without  a  shadow  of 
right,  sometimes  claimed  all  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  Spaniards,  with  but  slightly  better  reasons,  all  to 
the  Missouri;  but  the  real  ideas  of  the  two  nations  did 
not  differ  materially.  The  Americans  thought  that 
Red  River  might  rise  in  the  mountains  and  flow  south- 
eastward, so  as  to  constitute  in  itself  the  proper  boun- 
dary ;^^  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico  in  a  sense 
regarded  the  Arkansas,  or  Napestle,  as  the  practical 
limit  of  the  territory  explored  by  them  in  their  Indian 
campaigns ;  and  thus  the  territory  that  might  plausibly 

^^Diario  de  CdrUs  Estmordvnariatt,  Oct.  21,  1821,  vol.  ii.,  MS.,  10;  Ariaape, 
Idea  general,  50.  In  Pino's  letter  to  the  Cdrtes  explaining  his  non-attendance, 
he  complains  that  the  decrees  of  that  body  in  response  to  his  Sarpoakkm,  though 
confirmed  by  royal  order  of  May  9,  '13  (probably  on  the  bishopic,  etc.),  had 
not  been  carried  into  effect. 

^'See  Hi«t,  Norih  Mex.  Statett,  ii.,  with  references  to  the  original  correspond- 
ence. 

*^  Pike's  narrative,  to  be  noted  presently,  shows  this  general  idea;  yet  some 
earlier  maps — see,  for  instance,  that  of  Le  Page  dii  Pratz,  1757,  in  Hist,  N.  W. 
Coast,  i.  601 — ^represent,  not  only  the  Bed  River,  but  the  Arkansas,  as  too  far 
south  in  the  interior  to  serve  the  purpose,  having  their  sonroes  south  of  Santa 
Fe« 
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be  the  subject  of  dispute  was  of  slight  extent  and  value, 
and  would  disappear  when  on  exploration  Ked  Kiver 
should  be  found  not  to  have  its  source  in  the  moun- 
tains, but  far  south  of  the  legitimate  Spanish  boun- 
daiy.  And  indeed,  in  the  final  settlement  of  1819, 
the  Spanish  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  Arkan- 
sas from  the  mountains  down  to  longitude  23*"  became, 
and  most  equitably,  the  permanent  dividing  line. 

Between  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  there  had 
been  no  trade  or  habitual  communication  before  1800, 
though  some  slight  efforts  had  been  made  to  open 
such  intercourse.  From  both  directions,  however,  a 
flourishing^  trade  with  the  Indians  had  grown  up.  In 
1804  William  Morrison  of  Kaskaskia,  despatching 
tlie  Creole  trader  Baptiste  Lalande  up  the  Platte, 
instructed  him  to  carry  his  goods  to  Santa  F6,  with  a 
view  to  test  the  commercial  prospects  in  that  direction. 
Obeying  his  instructions,  Lalande  succeeded  in  being 
arrested  by  the  Spaniardis  and  carried  to  the  capital. 
The  New  Mexicans  liked  the  goods,  and  Baptiste  liked 
the  country  so  well  that  he  resolved  to  settle  there, 
and  even  omitted  the  formality  of  accounting  to  Mor- 
rison for  the  consignment.^*  In  1805  James  Pursley, 
a  Kentuckian  who  left  St  Louis  three  years  before, 
after  many  adventures  among  the  Indians,  was  sent 
by  the  latter  to  negotiate  for  Spanish  trade,  and  after 
succeeding  in  this  mission  he  also  settled  at  Santa  F^, 
working  as  a  carpenter." 

Zebulon  M.  Pike,  a  lieutenant  of  the  sixth  United 
States  infantry,  after  an  exploration  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  while  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  engaged  in 
their  famous  expedition  to  the  far  west,  was  sent  with 
twenty-two  men  in  1 806  to  explore  the  country  of  the 
Red  and    Arkansas  rivers,  and   to  establish  a  good 

^f^*s  AecL  qf  &pe(L,  195,  210.  P.  found  L.  at  Sta  F^  in  reduced 
eiranagtaoices  in  1807.  Escndero,  in  Pmo,  Ifot.,  74,  saysL.  died  inN.  Mex., 
ktfing  a  Urge  family  and  great  wealth. 

^Pitt's  Acd.  Mxped.^  app.  iiL  lG-17.  Pike  seems  to  be  the  source  of  all 
tbt  is  known  oi  Parsley  ana  LaUnde,  being  followed  by  Gregg,  Prince,  and 
otitera  who  have  written  on  the  Sta  F^  trade.  Prince,  however,  has  a  few 
eklwfatioiis  of  petty  items  that  may  possibly  come  from  other  sonroes. 
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understanding  with  the  Indians,  especially  with  the 
Comanches.  His  mission  was  in  many  respects  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Melgares  from  the  opposite  direction, 
though  his  force  was  much  less  imposing.  His  pre- 
liminary and  successful  negotiations  with  the  Osages, 
.  Pawnees,  and  other  nations,  from  the  start  in  July  from 
the  Missouri  River  at  Belle  Fontaine,  have  no  special 
connection  with  the  annals  of  New  Mexico.  In 
October  he  was  on  the  Arkansas,  where,  as  before 
reaching  that  stream,  he  found  frequent  traces  of  the 
Spaniards*  recent  visit.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
Lieutenant  Wilkinson,  with  a  part  of  the  men,  embarked 
in  boats  on  the  river  to  follow  it  down  to  the  Missouri 
junction ;  while  Pike,  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  started 
up  the  river  for  the  mountains,  intending,  according  to 
his  instructions,  to  return  by  the  Red  River  to  Natchi- 
toches.^ 

Pike  had  no  serious  troubles  with  the  Indians; 
neither  did  he  accomplish  anything  in  his  mission  of 
conciliating  their  good-will.  Late  in  November  he 
was  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  peak  which  has  since  borne 
his  name.  Then  followed  two  months  of  winter 
wanderings  in  the  snows  and  mountains  and  parks  of 
what  is  now  Colorado,"  marked  by  the  most  terrible 
sufferings  from  cold  and  hunger.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  all  did  not  perish.  Crossing  the  range  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  modern  Leadville,  Pike  thought  himself 
on  the  Red  River ;  but  after  a  perilous  descent  though 
the  canon,  found  himself  back  at  his  old  camp  on  the 
Arkansas.  Again  he  struggled  on,  over  another  series 
of  ranges,  and  at  the  end  of  January  1807  succeeded 
with  part  of  his  companions — ^the  rest  being  left  behind 
w;th   frozen   feet — on  reaching   another  large   river, 

'''The  company  after  the  separation  consisted  of  Capt.  Z.  M.  Pike,  Dr 
John  H.  Robinson,  8ergt.  Wni  K  Meek,*  Corp.  JeremiaA  Jackson,*  private 
Henry  Kennermau,  John  Brown,  Jacob  Carter,*  Tho«  Dougherty,*  Wm 
Grorden,  Theodore  Miller,*  Hagh  Menaugh,  Jacob  Mountjoy,  Alex.  Roy, 
John  Sparks,*  Fat.  Smith,*  Freegift  Stoute,  and  Baroney  Vaaquez*  as 
interpreter.  Those  nuurked  with  a  star  did  not  reach  Sta  Fe  and  Chihuahua 
with  rike,  as  explained  later. 

*^  See  Hiat,  Colorodo,  this  seriea. 
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which  must,  he  thooglit,  be  the  Red  at  last.  His  plan 
was  to  descend  the  stream  in  boats  or  rafts  to  Natchi- 
toches; therefore  he  sought  a  suitable  spot  for  a  for- 
tified camp,  where  the  necessary  preparations  might 
be  made,  and  to  which  the  rest  of  the  party  might  be 
brought,  as  a  few  of  them  soon  were."  I  give  a  copy 
of  the  western  portion  of  Pike's  map,  showing  his 
route  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

The  lieutenant's  instructions  required  him  to  be 
very  cautious  as  he  approached  the  Spanish  frontier." 
His  idea  of  the  boundary,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar,  for  he  built  his  fort,  not  oh  the  eastern 
or  American  side  of  his  Red  River,  but  five  miles  up 
a  western  branch!  Here  he  raised  the  stars  and 
stripes.  He  desired  to  extend  his  exploration  into 
Spanish  territory,  or  at  least  to  learn  the  geographic 
relation  of  his  fort  to  Santa  F6 ;  and  he  had  a  pretext 
ready,  for  he  had  brought  William  Morrison's  bill 
against  Lalande,  and  with  this  document  Dr  Robinson 
started  alone  on  February  7th  for  the  city  of  Holy 
Faith.     Ten   days   later  a  Spanish  dragoon  and  an 


Indian  made  their  appearance,  regarded  by  Pike  as 
spies,  who  said  they  had  come  from  Santa  ¥6  in  four 
days,  and  that  Robinson  had  arrived  in  safety ;  learned 
the  location  of  the  fort,  and  Pike's  intention  to  de- 
eeend  the  river  to  Natchitoches ;  and  departed.  An- 
other ten  days  passed,  and  then  came  a  force  of  50 
dragoons  and  50  militia  under  lieutenants  called  in 
the  narrative  Ignacio  Saltelo  and  Bartolom^  Fernan- 
dez.    Now  Pike  was  informed  that  he  was  not  on 

^'Tbe  8  names  marked  with  a  star  in  note  20  are  thoee  who  did  not  come 
to  tlie  camp  before  Pike's  departure.  They  were  brought  into  Sta  F^  a  little 
hter,  but  1  find  no  definite  record  of  what  became  of  them.  P.  had  8  men 
with  him.    The  map  is  taken  from  the  French  edition. 

"  'As  yonr  interview  with  the  Comanohes  will  probably  lead  you  to  the 

bttd  bnoehes  of  the  Arkansaw  and  Red  rivers,  you  may  find  yourseu  approzi- 

flated  to  the  settlements  of  N.  Mez.,  and  tiiere  it  will  ho  neoessary  yon 

ihoold  move  with  great  circumspection,  to  keep  clear  of  any  hunting  or  recon* 

ttatrmg  parties  from  that  province,  and  to  prevent  alarm  or  ofifence;  because 

the  s&iis  of  Spain  and  the  U.  8.  appear  to  be  on  the  point  of  amicable 

adnutmeat^  Mnamoreover  it  is  the  desire  of  the  president  to  cultivate  the 

frioMdn  and  harraimions  intercourse  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 

partiedarir  onr  near   neighbors,  the  Spaniards.*  Pikc*9  AecC  Baoped.,   108. 

fieiiiitma  were  given  by  Gen.  James  Wilkinson. 
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Red  River,  but  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  his  camp  being 
on  the  Conejos  just  above  the  junction;  whereapon 
he  at  once  lowered  his  flag,  for  he  could  but  admit — 


Pikb's  ExpiDmoM,  1806-7. 


especially  in  the  presence  of  100  soldiers — that  the 
Spaniards  might  have  some  legitimate  claim  to  terri- 
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toiy  occupied  by  them  for  over  two  centuriea  The 
Spaniards  were  most  courteous  and  kind,  supplying 
the  half-starved  and  half-naked  explorers  with  food 
and  blankets;  but  the  officers  presently  admitted,  what 
Pike  had  supposed  from  the  first,  that  the  Americans 
must  go  to  Santa  ¥6.  Accordingly,  they  started  on 
the  27th,  part  of  the  Spanish  force  remaining  behind 
to  bring  in  the  eight  explorers  who  had  not  yet  reached 
the  fort.** 

The  route  from  the  Conejos  was  across  to  the 
Chama  and  down  that  stream  past  Ojo  Caliente  and 
San  Juan.  The  people  were  uniformly  kind  and  hos- 
pitable in  their  treatment  of  the  strangers,  though 
their  nondescript  and  ragged  apparel,  consisting  of 
overalls,  breech-cloths,  and  leather  coats,  without  cov- 
ering for  the  head,  prompted  the  inquiry  if  the  Amer- 
icans were  a  tribe  living  in  houses  or  wearing  hats. 
Baptiste  Lalande  and  another  Frenchman  tried  to 
gain  Pike's  confidence,  but  were  regarded  by  him  as 
spiea  Solomon  Colly,  one  of  the  Nolan  party,  was  liv- 
ing in  New  Mexico,  and  served  as  interpreter.**  The 
arrival  at  Santa  ¥6  was  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  the 
adventurers  were  questioned  by  Governor  Alencaster, 
whose  conduct  was  courteous  and  dignified,  but  who 
said  that  Pike  and  his  men  must  appear  before  Gen- 
eral Salcedo  at  Chihuahua.     Pike  denied  that  Dr 

**Pike  aodues  the  Spaauh  lieut.  of  deoeiviiiff  him,  by  cUuming  at  first  to 
hacre  come  from  Gov,  Alencaster  simply  to  aid  we  nnfortamite  explorers  and 
to  escort  them  via  Sta  Fe  to  the  real  Ked  River.  Possibly  there  was  some 
foondation  for  the  charge,  but  it  is  adso  probable  that  Pike,  full  of  the  preju- 
dices of  his  time  and  race,  regarding  himself  as  the  victim  of  outrage  on  ac- 
eoont  of  an  innocent  blander,  exaggerates  the  matter.  The  fact  is,  that 
orders  from  the  com.  gen.  of  Provincias  Intemas  required  the  ffov.,  and  very 
properly,  to  arrest  and  send  to  Chihuahua  any  Amer.  who  might  be  found  in 
^ao.  territory,  always  avoiding,  if  p<)ssible,  any  violent  measures.  Pike's 
eo^  may  have  been,  as  he  claims,  an  innocent  error,  yet  the  location  of  his 
fort^  as  already  noted,  even  on  the  Red  River  theorv,  and  Robinson's  corainj; 
alone  to  Sta  Fe  aa  to  a  place  not  far  off  or  very  dimcnlt  to  find,  were  suspi- 
doof  circamstancee  strengthened  by  minor  details  of  Pike's  later  conduct. 
We  are  told  that,  while  the  leader  recognized  the  necessity  of  submittinff, 
lome  of  the  men  were  disappointed  at  not  being  allowed  to  test  the  strength 
of  tbeir  fort  against  the  foe — or  having  a  dugt  with  the  Spaniards.  Commu- 
■icstioo  was  chiefly  in  French,  Pike  knowing  but  few  words  of  Spanish. 

*See  BkL  JVartk  M^sc.  8taUs  and  Teaoaaiar  Nolan's  adventures  in  Texas 
udChih. 
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Robinson  was  a  member  of  his  party ;  attempted  by  a 
ruse  to  prevent  the  examination  of  his  papers,  deem- 
ing himself  sadly  *  deceived'  when  the  governor 
shrewdly  prevented  the  success  of  his  trick  ;^  and 
occasionally  deemed  it  his  duty  as  a  free-born  Ameri- 
can to  be  suspicious,  independent,  and  disagreeable  to 
the  vei^e  of  insolence.  It  was  never  quite  clear  to 
any  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  that  a  Spanish  official 
might  rightfully  interfere  with  his  personal  freedom 
to  do  as  he  pleased.  Yet  Pike  frankly  admits  the 
kindness  with  which  he  was  treated,  and  says  much  in 
praise  of  the  Spaniards  in  New  Mexico.  As  men,  he 
and  his  party  were  well  treated ;  as  Americans,  they 
must  needs  have  a  grievance.  Though  assured  he 
was  not  a  prisoner.  Pike  insisted  on  receiving  a  cer- 
tificate that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Chihuahua. 

Thev  left  the  capital  on  March  4th,  after  a  dinner 
given  oy  the  governor  in  their  honor,  Alencaster  tak- 
ing Pike  in  his  coach  drawn  by  six  mules  for  three 
miles.  Captain  Antonio  Almansa  commanded  the 
escort,  and  the  route  was  by  way  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  Alburquerque  to  a  point  below  Isleta,*^  where 

**Pike  distribated  the  importuit  papers  among  his  men,  showinff  hif 
trunk  containing  the  rest  to  the  gov.,  who  seemed  s^isfied  and  retumea  the 
tmnk.  Then  P.  collected  the  papers,  fearing  the  men,  who  were  drinking 
prettv  freely,  might  lose  them  or  sive  them  np.  Bnt  next  morning  the  goT. 
called  for  the  trunk  again,  and  Zebalon  was  outwitted  1 

"  The  places  named  by  P.  below  Alburquerque  are  Tousac,  S.  Fernandez 
Sabinez  (Sabinal),  Jacales,  and  Sibilleta  (Sevilleta,  orCebolleta,  ace.  to  Prince). 
These  may  be  supposed  to  include  Isleta,  Tome,  and  Belen,  Sabinal  being  the 
only  name  which  may  be  approximately  correct.  Sibilleta,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  is  described  as  a  fine  and  regular  village,  and  such  a  place  is 
mentioned  in  several  Span,  records  as  the  startiiu^-point  of  the  caravans, 
sometimes  |;arrisoned  bv  7  men.  Of  its  founding  i  find  no  record,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  m  statistical  lists  of  '20-1. 

At  Sto  Domingo  rich  paintings  and  images  were  noted  in  the  church;  at 
S.  Felipe  a  fine  bridge  across  the  river.  Here  Padre  Rubi  was  found  to  be  a 
liberal  and  educated  man,  showing  a  valuable  statistical  table.  Sandia  is 
called  St  Dies.  At  Alburqueraue  P.  Ambrosio  Guerra  was  hospitable,  though 
sadly  disappointed  that  he  could  not  make  a  Christiau  of  Pike.  Here  a  parW 
of  beautiful  sirls  contributed  to  the  entertainment,  including  two  of  Euglish 
parentage,  who  had  been  rescued  from  Ind.  captivity.  Apparently  at  Isleta 
(not  named)  Dr  Robinson  was  added  to  the  party,  and  tola  the  story  of  his 
adventures.  They  were  welcomed  with  a  dance  at  Tonaao  (Tome  ?);  and  at 
S.  Fernandez  met  Melgares,  who  sent  out  an  order  for  the  handsomest  girlt 
of  the  region  to  be  sent  in  for  a  fandango,  *  which  portrays  more  clearly  tnan 
a  chapter  of  observations  the  degraded  state  of  the  common  paople. 
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Lieutenant  Facundo  Melgares,  returning  southward 
with  his  dragoons,  took  charge  of  the  party.  For 
Almansa  and  Melgares  Pike  has  nothing  but  words 
of  praise.  Starting  on  March  11th,  they  reached  El 
Paso  on  the  21st  and  Chihuahua  on  April  2d.  Here 
General  Salcedo  treated  them  much  as  Governor 
Alencaster  had  done,  but  insisted  on  retaining  Pike's 
papers.  The  Americans  were  finally  sent  home 
through  Coahuila  and  Texas  under  an  escort,  leaving 
Chihuahua  at  the  end  of  April,  and  reaching  Natchi- 
toches in  July.  Pike's  book  was  published  in  1810; 
he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general,  and  lost  his  life 
at  the  taking  of  Toronto  in  1813.  His  narrative  was 
interesting,  and  at  the  time  of  its  publication  of  much 
value.  Naturally,  it  adds  but  little  if  anything  to  in- 
formation derived  from  Pino  and  the  archive  records, 
yet  I  shall  have  occasion  to  cite  it  on  several  points.*® 

Moved  by  Pike's  account  of  the  New  Mexican 
country,  and  entertaining  an  idea,  perhaps,  that  Hi- 
dalgo's revolution  had  removed  the  old  restrictions  on 
trade,  Robert  McKnight,  with  a  party  of  nine  or  ten, 
crossed  the  plains  in  1812,  and  reached  Santa  Fd. 
The  result  was  that  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and 
they  were  arrested,  being  held  in  Chihuahua  and 
Durango  as  prisoners  untu  1822,  when  they  were  re- 

*  Pike  {ZebtUon  Montgomery).  An  account  qfexpedUhns  to  the  gources  qf  the 
Mi8ai88ippi,  and  tfirough  &e  toestcrn porta qf  LoHttiana  to  theaources  qfthe  Arkan' 
aaw,  Kans,  La  PlaUe,  and  Pierre  Jaun^  rwere;  fterformed  by  order  qfthe  govern- 
ment  qf  the  l/nited  States,  during  (Jie  years  1805,  1806,  and  1807.  And  a  tour 
through  the  interior  parte  qf  New  Spain,  when  conducted  through  these  provinces, 
by  order  qf  the  captain-general,  in  the  year  1807.  By  Major  Z.  M.  Pike,  Illus- 
trated  by  maps  and  charts,  Phil.,  1810,  8vo,  with  portrait.  Parts  ii.,  iii.,  oon> 
tain  the  exped.  to  N.  Hex.  and  Chih.,  from  p.  107;  also  descriptive  and 
docnmentary  appendices  to  parts  ii.,  iii.,  separately  paged.  Also  an  ihigliah 
edition,  from  a  copy  of  the  AiS.,  with  a  few  verbal  corrections  and  not^  by 
the  editor,  Thomas  Bees,  under  the  title  Pikers  EtxpUmUory  Travels,  etc.,  Lon- 
don, 1811,  4to;  and  the  French  translation  of  M.  Breton,  Pike,  Voyage  au 
Nouoeau  Mexique,  Paris,  1812,  8vo,  2yoL  See  also  Warren's  Memoir,  20-1; 
Prinee's  Hist.  Sk,,  246-65;  Pino,  Expos,,  14-15;  Barreiro.  Ojeada,  90  (Pike 
being  'Paykie'to  the  Span.);  Sta  Fi  Conquest,  9;  instructions  in  Annals  of 
Conq.,  1808-9,  app.  1789-94;  Sta  Fi,  N.  Mex,  Remew,  July  29,  '83;  Binglev^s 
Tr€ujels,  228-d9;  aLso  Meline,  Gregg,  and  all  the  well-known  writers  on  N. 
Mex.  subjects.  There  is  no  other  source  of  real  infonnation  than  Pike's  origi* 
nal  narratlYei 
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leased  by  Iturbide's  order.  Efforts  had  been  made  in 
1 8 1 7  in  their  behalf,  at  the  intercession  of  John  Scott, 
the  Missouri  congressman,  by  Secretary  Adams, 
through  the  Spanish  minister  Onis;  but  though  the 
latter  wrote  on  the  subject  both  to  king  and  viceroy 
nothing  could  be  effected.^ 

In  1815  Auguste  P.  Choteau  and  Julius  de  Mun 
formed  a  partnership,  and  went  with  a  large  party  to 
the  upper  Arkansas  to  hunt  and  trade  with  the  In- 
dians. They  claim  to  have  confined  their  operations 
to  American  territory,  which  was  perhaps  somewhat 
elastic  in  their  eyes ;  at  any  rate,  we  have  only  their 
version.  Visiting  Taos  and  Santa  F^  in  1816  they 
were  most  favorably  received  by  Grovemor  Mainez,  a 
very  polite  old  gentleman,  who  said  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  their  trapping  and  trading  east  of  the 
mountain.^  and  north  of  Red  River.  He  even  thought 
he  might  get  from  the  general  for  them  a  license  to 
hunt  beaver  on  the  branches  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Re- 
tiring to  the  north  to  await  the  desired  permission, 
they  were  often  visited  by  parties  from  the  settlements, 
who  came  to  trade.  But  earlv  in  1817,  after  Grov- 
ernor  Allande's  accession,  there  was  a  decided  change 
of  Spanish  policy.  A  force  of  200  men  under  Lieu- 
tenant Francisco  Salazar,  marched  out  to  search  for 
an  American  fort,  said  to  exist  on  the  Rio  de  las 
Animas,  with  cannon  and  20,000  menl  This  fort  was 
not  found,  but  in  June  Sergeant  Mariano  Bernal  was 
sent  out  to  arrest  the  Americans,  and  not  only  did  he 
bring  in  Choteau,  De  Mun,  and  24  men  as  prisoners, 
but  opened  their  caches  on  the  upper  Arkansas,  and 

^Sia  Fit  MesMge/romthefiresideniqf  the  V,  8.,  trOiMmUting, .  ,ir\fannaiion 
relative  to  tlte  arrest  and  imjniaonmeiU  qf  certain  American  citizens  at  Sia  Fi. 
Wash.,  April  15,  *18,  8vo,  2.^  p.;  also  Amer,  St.  Pap,,  xiL  435-52;  (7,  S.  OoU 
/>of.J6th  Cong.  iBt  Seas.,  319,  471;  Id,,  18th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  Sen.  Doc.  7,  p. 
3;  AnnaU  of  C(mg7'e8s,  1817-18,  ii.  1964-66;  Oi-Mo'a  Com,  qf  the  P^rurieit,  I  19- 
20;  and  other  works  on  the  Sta  F^  trade.  The  names  as  given  by  Scott 
were  Robert  McKnight,  Benj.  Shrive,  James  Baird,  Alfred  Allen,  Michael 
M'Donough,  Win  Mines,  Samnel  Chambers,  Peter  Banm,  Thomas  Cook,  and 
Miers,  an  interpreter,  with  perhaps  others.  It  is  said  that  2  of  them  escaped 
in  a  canoe  down  the  Canadian  in  ^1.  Foster,  Lo§  Ang.  m  *47,  MS.,  S-4,  says 
that  in  '45  McKnight  was  one  of  the  ownera  of  the  Sta  Bita  copper  mines. 
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took  goods  to  the  value  of  |30,380.74j^.  At  Santa 
Fe  the  prisoners  were  tried  by  court-martial,  kept  for 
48  hounj  in  jail,  and  then  dismissed  without  their 
property.  In  September  they  were  back  at  St  Louis 
appealing  to  congress  for  relief  In  1825-6  their 
claim  for  $50,000  damages  was  still  being  urged;  and 
in  1836  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  reix)rted 
''that  the  demand  ought  to  be  made  and  pressed  with 
an  earnestness  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
injury  and  the  unreasonable  delay  which  has  arisen  in 
making  satisfaction  for  it"  Ex  parte  testimony  in 
such  claims  for  damages  must  of  course  be  taken  with 
due  allowances.*^ 

With  the  independence  of  1821-2  the  Santa  F6  trade 
proper — ^legitimate  but  for  some  liberties  taken  with 
Mexican  custom-house  regulations,  and  unobstructed 
e3Lce]>t  by  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  jouruey  across 
the  plains — may  be  said  to  have  begun ;  and  it  will 
be  a  prominent  topic  of  later  annals.  Captains  Glenn, 
Becknell,  and  Stephen  Cooper  were  the  men  who  in 
1821-2  visited  Sante  Fd  with  small  parties,  making 
large  profits  on  the  limited  quantities  of  goods  they 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  market,  and  laying  the  foun- 
datiims  of  future  success.  About  these  earliest  trips 
we  have  but  little  information,  except  that  the  traders, 
uncertain  as  to  the  best  route,  endured  terrible  suffer- 
ings from  thirst.  Becknell  made  two  trips.  Major 
Cooper  still  lives  in  California,  as  I  write  in  1886; 
and  from  Joel  P.  Walker,  one  of  his  companions,  I 
have  an  original  narrative  of  their  adventures.*^ 

'^Sta  Fiy  IfeM.,  etc,  as  in  note  29,  a  larger  part  of  the  pamphlet  being 
deroied  to  the  Chotean  claim  than  to  the  McKni^ht  anair.  The  doc. 
iadade  a  long  narrative  by  Jalins  de  Mnn,  at  St  Lonis,  Nov.  25,  '17f  and  a 
svom  statement  of  11  members  of  the  party — ^French  Canadians  all  signing 
with  a  «X —dated  Sept.  25,  17.  On  the  claim  in  1825-36,  see  (7.  S,  Govt 
Docy  2Atik  Coog.  Ist  £{bss..  Sen.  Doc.  nos.  400,  424.  Mention  in  Nika'  Beg.t 
ziv.  47;  zvi  272;  xxviL  312.  There  was  another  claim,  for  the  imprisonment 
of  J.  Farro,  bat  no  particulars  are  given. 

«  Walker  {J,  P.),  Narraiice  qfa  Pioneer  cf  '4U  MS.  For  details  of  their 
adventiires  with  Ind.  and  sufferings  for  want  of  water,  I  have  no  space. 
Capt^  Joe  Walker,  brother  of  Joel,  with  a  party  of  trappers,  joined  Cooper 
oa  the  way  and  acoompanied  him  to  Taos.  See  also,  on  these  exped.,  Oregtjg 
Com.  Pratriet,  L  20-4;  Sseudero^  in  Pino,  JVot,  75;  Nilea'  JReg.,  xxiil  16,  177; 
xxvil  315;  xxrUL  299;  Prinec*9  Hkt.  8k,,  271-3. 
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The  general  subject  of  early  exploration,  hunting 
and  trapping,  and  Indian  trade  and  warfare,  in  the 
great  interior,  though  one  that  is  closely  connected 
with  the  histoiT  of  each  of  these  Pacific  States,  can- 
not, of  course,  be  fully  treated  in  any  one  of  my  vol- 
umes. In  each  I  note  those  expeditions  that  directly 
concern  its  territory,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  annals 
of  other  territories,  as  given  in  different  volumes  of 
this  series.  Some  chapters  on  Colorado  and  the  regions 
farther  north  will  be  found  useful  in  connection  with 
New  Mexican  history ;  and  matter  that  is  especially 
interesting  may  be  found  in  my  volumes  on  the  North- 
west Coast.^ 

During  these  22  years  the  population  of  gevie  de 
Tdzon  may  be  said  to  have  increased  from  19,000  to 
30,000  in  New  Mexico  proper,  excluding  the  El  Paso 
district ;  while  the  number  of  pueblo  Indians  remained 
practically  unchanged,  between  9,500  and  10,000.  Offi- 
cial reports  establish  these  figures  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, but  afford  no  satisfactory  basis  for  more  detailed 
classification."     The  capital  villa  of  Santa  Fe  reached, 

"  Coynert  Lo9t  Trampers,  Gin.,  1859,  ia  a  little  work  containing  many  in- 
tereiting  and  valuable  details  of  the  earW  trappers*  experiences;  but  i  i  the 
part  concerning  N.  Mex.  there  is  evidently  a  eerious  error  in  dates.  Work- 
man and  Spencer  in  1807-9  are  represented  as  having  crossed  from  the  upper 
Arkansas,  south  of  Pike  Peak,  to  the  Colorado,  descended  that  river  to  the 
ford,  started  on  the  Span,  trail  for  Sfca  F^,  met  a  caravan  from  that  town, 
accooipanied  it  to  CaL,  and  returned  with  it  to  Sta  Fi  in  1810,  and  lived 
there  for  15  years,  until  the  traders  came  often  from  the  east.  But  no  cara- 
vans crossed  from  K.  Mex.  to  Cal.  i.i  Span,  times,  or  before  "22,  so  that  the 
date  must  be  wrong,  and  much  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  general  accuracy  of 
thid  part  of  the  narrative.  The  northern  Sta  Fe  trail  to  CSal.  was  first  fol- 
lowed by  Wolfi*ull,  in  '31,  and  the  trading  caravans  were  of  later  date. 

"  A  report  of  Oov.  Alencaster  in  1805,  given  in  Mtlknt'n  2,000  Miles,  212, 

gives  a  total  pop.  of  20,626  Span,  and  8,152  Ind.,  besides  6,209  Span,  at  £1 
aso;  and  reports  of  Gov.  Melgares  in  '19-20  give  Span.  27,214  and  28,436; 
Ind.  8,626  and  9,923.  Arch,  Sta  Fi,  MS.  Reports  of  the  custodio,  P.  Jos^ 
Pedro  Rubin  de  Cdlis,  for  '20-1,  not  including  the  laige  towns,  gives.  Span. 
17,401  and  19,174;  Ind.  7,840  and  9,034.  Id.  Theee  are  the  only  exact  re- 
ports that  are  reliable.  There  are  general  estimates,  for  the  most  iMut  indud- 
mg  £1  Paso  and  Ind.,  as  follows:  1803,  pon.  40,200,  ace.  to  Humboldt,  Ettai 
Pol.f  155,  and  other  works,  followed  by  a  dozen  or  more  writers;  1804,  Gov. 
Chacon,  in  Airh.  Sta  FS,  followed  by  Pino;  28,798  in  1801.  Prince's  Hist, 
Sk,,  230-1;  39,797.  Soe.  Mex.  Oeog.,  ii.  20.  About  30,000,  half  Ind.  PUx. 
84,205  in  1810.  Soc  Mex.  Oeog.,  vii.  138;  2da  ^p.,  i.  291.  40,000,  perhaps 
50,000,  in  1811.  Phio^  Expos.,  44-5;  Not.,  14-17.     30,825.  HumboldL 
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perfaapR,  a  population  of  6,000  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity; but  on  account  of  the  meagre  records,  frequent 
discrepancies,  and  irregular  grouping  of  the  settle- 
ments in  partidos,  local  items  of  population  have 
little  significance.  In  number,  location,  and  in  all 
respects  except  an  increase  of  Spanish  population  at 
certain  points,  the  settlements  remained  as  before,  and 
I  refer  to  the  final  note  of  the  preceding  chapter.** 

Commercial   methods  continued   as   before.     Pre- 
sumably, fairs  were  still  held  at  Taos  for  trade  with 
the  Indians,  though  I  find  no  direct  indication  of  the 
fact  in  this  period;"  each  autumn  the  great  caravan 
departed  for  the  south ;  at  El  Paso,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  before,  the  company  was  divided,  small  parties 
seeking  different  markets;  and  large  flocks  of  sheep 
were  now  driven  from  the  province.     In   1805  the 
viceroy  decreed  that  all  goods  bartered  by  New  Mexi- 
cans at  the  annual  fair  in  San  Bartolom^  valley  from 
the  18th  to  the  23d  of  December  should  be  free  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  or  duties.**     Down  to  about  1798 

^  According  to  the  official  reports  cited  in  note  33,  the  Span.  pop.  of  the 
leading  towns,  most  or  all  including  outlying  ranchoa,  in  1805  and  1820  was 
Mi  fuUows:  SU  Fe,  3,741,  6.038;  La  CaCka&,  2,188,  2,633;  Alburquerque, 
4,2^,  2,564;  S.  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  1,888,  2,125;  Abiquid,  1,218,  2182 
(3,029  in  "21);  Belen,  1,588,  2,103  (1,756  in  '21);  Taos,  1,337,  1,252;  Sta  Clara, 
9<]l7,  1, 1 16;  Isleta,  378,  2,324;  Picurfes,  17»  1,041.  In  the  report  of  '21  Socorro 
b  given  with  a  pop.  of  1,583.  The  largest  Ind.  pnebloi  in  20-1  were:  Taos, 
751;  S.  ndefoDso,  527;  Cochiti,  653;  Sta  Ana,  527;  Laguna,  950;  Acoma,  829; 
Zoiii,  1,597;  and  Islela,  513.  Humboldt  for  1803  gives  Sta  Fe  a  pop.  of  3,600, 
Jdborqnerqne,  6,000,  Taos,  8,903;  Pike  in  1807,  with  a  good  deacrip.,  gives 
S^  Fe  4,5(>J  souls,  and  Pino  in  1811  a  pop.  of  5,033.  Poena,  ace.  to  Pino,  was 
oa  its  last  legi,  having  but  30  fighting  men  in  '11,  and  in  '23  iti  pop.  was  58. 
An  official  report  of  the  ayuntainiento  gives  the  pop.  of  £1  Paao  in  '22  as 
8.3S4  aoals,  of  which  married  couples  161,  single  men  2,267,  single  women 
3,173,  widowers  335,  widows  41/,  farmers  2,072,  artisans  681,  laborers 
2i3,  teachers  8,  priests  2,  merchants  5,  manuf.  6,  retired  soldiers  6,  stu- 
denta  3,  treasury  officials  2;  total  value  of  property  $234,018.  ArcL  Sta 
fe,  MS.  Pike  describes  Ojo  Caliente  aa  a  town  of  500  inhab.  and  a  mill;  and 
his  msntioa  of  several  unknown  names  in  the  south  has  bee  a  noticed. 

^  April  24^  1806,  Gen.  Saloedo  orders  the  trade  with  IncL  at  the  settle- 
ments to  be  encouraged.  Ar^h.  Si  i  F4,  MS.  Possibly  the  Taos  trade  declined, 
or  was  more  scattered  to  other  points. 

^  Dec  18,  18(^,  original  decree  of  the  viceroy  in  behalf  of  N.  Mez.  trade. 
Ditpoti^  Varieu,  i  131;  Dtario  de  Mec,  i.  353.  All  duties  were  paid  ia  the 
•oath,  ^ere  being  no  cnstom-honse  in  N.  Mex.  In  1803  Gov.  Chacon  made 
a  report  on  theiodnstries  of  N.  Mex.  Arch.  Sta  F6,  MS.  He  notes  the  divis- 
ion of  the  caravans^  and  the  export  of  25,000  sheep  per  year  (Pike  makes  it 
90^000).    Intehor  trade  is  earned  on  by  12  or  14  merchants,  only  2  or  3  of 
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no  coin  was  known,  but  later  the  salaries  of  officers  and 
soldiers  were  paid  in  money,  furnishing  a  supply  by 
no  means  adequate  to  provincial  needs.  The  govern- 
ment estamco  on  tobacco,  powder,  and  playing-cards, 
especially  the  first,  was  a  great  burden  for  the  people. 
The  total  value  of  imports,  as  g^ven  by  Pino  from  an 
official  report  of  the  Vera  Cruz  congtdado  in  1804,  was 
$112,000  in  a  year;  while  the  exports,  chiefly  wool, 
wine,  and  peltries,  were  only  $60,000,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  of  $52,000  against  New  Mexico.  Ex- 
ports might  easily  be  tripled,  as  Pino  thought,  by 
proper  encouragement,  including  the  opening  of  ports 
on  the  Texas  and  Sonora  coasts.*^ 

There  were  no  new  developments  in  agricultural 
industries.  Products  in  New  Mexico  proper  were 
wholly  consumed  at  home,  and  irrigation  generally 
protected  the  inhabitants  i^ainst  drought,  as  in  1 803 
and  1820-2;  and  the  Indians,  as  far  as  possible,  tried 
to  follow  their  old  custom  of  storing  the  products  of 
plentiful  harvests,  though  the  improvident  settlers 
were  sometimes  caught  napping  and  suffered  from 
scarcity.  All  reports  praise  the  agricultural,  and 
especially  the  stock-raising,  advantages  of  the  prov- 
ince, under  proper  encouragement.'^     Spanish  artisans 

them  using  their  own  capitaL  Everybody  trades  in  his  own  way,  often  a 
very  bad  way.  Pino  describes  the  preparations  and  outfit  of  the  caravans, 
starting  500  strong  from  La  Joya  de  Sevilleta  in  Nov. ;  and  he  notes  that  a 
smaller  force  starting  in  1809  was  attacked  by  Ind. ,  losins  several  killed  and 
300  horses.  For  Pike*s  statement  that  two  caravans  left  K.  Mex.,  one  in  the 
sprinff  and  the  other  in  autumn,  I  find  no  foundation;  an.l  the  same  remark 
may  be  made  of  his  assertion  that  30,009  sheep  are  drive.!  each  year  from  the 
province.  Pike  ffives  some  current  prices  as  follows:  flour,  $2  per  100  lbs.; 
salt,  $5  per  mule-load;  sheep,  $1  each;  pork,  25  cts  per  lb. ;  baeves,  $5  each; 
wine  del  Paso,  $15  per  bbi.;  horses,  $11  each;  mules,  $39  each;  superfine 
cloths,  $25  per  yd;  fine  do,  $20;  linen,  $4;  and  other  dry  goods  in  proportion. 
And  Pino:  native  tobacco,  4  realas  per  lb. ;  wheat  and  maise,  $1  per  fanega; 
cotton,  $3  per  fanega  (!). 

><  The  imports  included  $61,000  of  European  goods,  $7,000  Asiatic,  $34,000 
American,  and — though  K.  Mex.  was  a  stock 'raising  country — $10,000  o! 
horses  and  mules.  Yet  the  gov.  in  1803  says  that  690  horses  and  mules  were 
annually  sent  away. 

^  Chacon  (Fernando),  T/^forme  del  ffohemador  sohre  Tndusiruu  del  N.  Mex., 
1803,  in  Arch,  Sta  Fi,  MS.,  dated  Aug.  23bh.  Tobacco  raised  for  home  con- 
sumption even  by  the  padres,  and  but  for  the  estanoo  on  cigars,  snuffy  etc.,  the 
proctuct  mi^ht  be  vastly  increased.  Books  on  agric  and  stock-raising  much 
needed.     Wool,  sheep,  and  a  little  cotton  exported.     Ko  use  made  of  timber. 
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mcluded  a  few  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  but  nearly 
all  mechanical  and  other  work  was  done  by  the  In- 
dians, who  still  made  pottery  for  home  use,  tanned 
leather,  from  which  bridles  were  made,  and  wove  large 
quantities  of  coarse  blankets.  They  also  made  some 
progress  in  weaving  cotton  textures  of  low  grade  under 
an  instructor  from  Mexico.^  Governor  Chacon,  in 
1803,  says  that  copper  is  abundant,  and  apparently 
rich,  but  no  mines  are  worked,  though  there  is  much 
coal  of  good  quality.  Pino,  in  1812,  also  notes  the 
existence  of  rich  deposits  of  copper,  gold,  and  silver, 
of  which  no  use  is  made;  but  Pike,  in  1807,  states 
that  a  copper  mine  west  of  the  river,  in  latitude  34\ 
yields  20,000  mule-loads  of  metal  annually,  while  ves- 
sels of  wrought  copper  were  among  the  country's  ex- 
ports, Bartlett  tells  us  that  the  Santa  Rita  mine — 
really  just  below  33** — ^was  worked  from  1804;  and 
Prince  gives  more  details,  to  the  effect  that  the  mine 
was  discovered  in  1800  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Carrisco, 
who  sold  it  in  1804  to  Francisco  Manuel  Elguea  of 
Chihuahua,  by  whom  work  was  at  once  begun,  100 
mules  being  constantly  employed  to  transport  the 
metal  to  Mexico  for  use  in  the  mint.^  I  think  there 
is  room  for  some  doubt  as  to  the  early  working  of  this 
mine,  though  a  beginning  was  probably  made  before 
1822.  Pino  says  that  old  silver  mines  were  found 
closed  up,  with  the  tools  inside,  and  doubtless  the 
prospect-holes  made  by  the  Spaniards  before  1680 
were  thus  found  occasionally;  but  there  is  little  or 

Pino  tells  us  that  maize  yields  50  to  100  fold.  Tithes  amount  to  about  $10,000, 
and  are  distributed  as  follows,  giving  an  idea  of  the  country's  products: 
maize  3,000  fanegas,  wheat  2,000  fan.,  vegetables  1,000  fan.,  wool  1,000  arrobas, 
cotton  40  arr.,  wine  400  arr.,  sheep  5,0(d,  ca.ves  200,  ffoats  500.  As  we  have 
seen,  there  are  some  slig[ht  indications  that  each  pueblo,  in  earlier  times,  had 
4  sq.  leagues  of  land  assigned;  but  Pino  states  that  in  1811  a  pueblo  has  but 
1  league,  and  for  this  should  properly  have  500  Ind.  As  few  nave  over  300, 
there  is  much  land  not  used,  on  which  Span,  shoul.l  be  allowed  to  settle.  See 
mention  of  agric.  topics  in  Notiv.  A  nn.  Vot/.,  xxvi.  409;  Oordon*s  HisL  and  Oeog, 
MtrtL,  85-6;  NiUt'  Reg.,  xxiii.  16. 

»»P»/JO,  Expo9.,  13;  Id,,  Not.,  19-20;  Pikers  Earplor.  Trav.,  336. 

^BartleU's  Pert.  Narr.,  i.  227-9;  Prince's  Hint.  Sk.,  241;  Sti  Fd,  N.  Mcx. 
Review,  July  29,  '83.  In  1804  a  Comanche  reported  a  gold  mine  in  a  cerro  15 
d.  from  Pecos,  and  was  ordered  to  bring  in  some  of  the  ore.  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS. 
Goal  ment.  in  Soc  Mex,  Oeog.,  ii.  20,  in  1805. 
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nothing  to  show  that  any  practical  mining  was  ever 
done  in  New  Mexico  under  Spanish  rule.  Stone  was 
not  used  for  building,  but  only  adobes;  yet  a  semi- 
transparent  yeso^  or  gypsum,  was  quarried  near  Santa 
F6  and  used  for  window-panes.  Pike  calls  it  a  flex- 
ible talc."  Pino  tells  us  that  roads  in  the  province 
were  good,  but  he  did  not  allude  to  artificial  improve- 
ments. 

There  were  no  colleges  or  public  schools,  and  no 
professional  man — except  of  the  military  profession — 
or  priest  had  been  produced  in  New  Mexico.  There 
were  a  few  private  teachers  in  the  larger  towns,  and 
at  El  Paso  from  1806-7  a  school  seems  to  have  been 
maintained.**  The  only  medical  man  in  the  country 
was  the  presidial  surgeon  at  Santa  F6.  Of  social 
manners  and  customs  we  have  nothing  pertaining  es- 
pecially to  this  period,  except  the  somewhat  superficial 
observations  of  Pike.  He  represents  the  New  Mexi- 
cans, however,  as  brave,  industrious,  and  above  all 
hospitable,  but  somewhat  loose  in  their  ideas  of  moral- 
ity, implying  that  on  this  point  he  could  say  much 
more  than  would  be  in  good  taste,  considering  the 
kindness  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  In  most 
social  respects  this  province  closely  resembled  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  condition  of  affairs  is  well  known  to 
readers  of  other  volumes  in  this  series. 

The  government  and  administration  of  justice  were 
still  essentially  military,  as  they  had  always  been,  the 
governor  being  also  military  chief  There  were  no 
ayuntamientos  or  other  municipal  bodies,  no  courts, 
no  taxes,  no  treasuries  or  municipal  funds.  Each  of 
the  eight  alcaldes  attended  to  all  local  matters  in  his 
own  cUcaldiaj  being  responsible  to  the  governor,  from 
whose  decision  the  only  appeal  was  to  the  audiencia 
of  Guadalajara.  An  audiencia  at  Chihuahua  was 
deemed  an  urgent  necessity.  The  governor,  with  a 
salary  of  $4,000,  had  no  legal  adviser  or  notary,  but 

*^  The  yeso  is  mentioned  by  Chacon  and  Pino. 

^'Five  hundred  and  ei^^-four  children  in  attendance  in  1806;  460  in 
1807.  Arch,  8ta  Fi^  MS.    Pino  says  there  were  no  beggars  or  vagrantn. 
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¥ras  aided  by  two  lieutenants  and  two  alferecea  The 
a\calde3  were  vecinos,  who  got  no  pay.  A  lieutenant 
of  the  governor  in  his  military  capacity  ruled  at  El 
Paso  for  a  salary  of  $2,000.** 

The  regular  military  force  supported  bv  the  royal 
treasury  was  121  men,  forming  the  presidial  or  veteran 
company  of  Santa  F6.**  But  Pino  states  that  an  av- 
erage force  of  1,500  men  had  been  required  to  defend 
the  province,  which  the  settlers  had  furnished  without 
pay,  and  even  armed  and  equipped  at  their  own  cost, 
thus  saving  the  king  $43,090,000  in  the  past  118 
years.*^  There  was  probably  a  degree  of  exaggeration 
in  this,  but  the  deputy  complained,  with  reason,  that 
this  system  was  an  intolerable  burden,  urging  that 
New  Mexico  should  be  put  in  this  respect  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  provinces;  that  the  militia  should  be 
properly  organized,  paid,  and  armed ;  and  that  five  pre- 
sidios should  be  established  or  transferred  from  the 
south.  In  January  1813  Pino  urged  this  part  of  his 
scheme  anew  in  the  c6rtes;  it  was  referred  to  the 
comision  ultra  inarina;  and  in  May  some  kind  of  an 
order  had  been  issued  by  the  regency  to  the  viceroy, 
probably  one  to  investigate  and  report.^  A  year  later 
DoD  Simon  Elias,  being  called  upon  for  his  opinion,  re- 
ported agaiust  the  transfer  of  the  southern  presidios 
to  New  Mexico,  but  favored  the  establishment  of 
two  new  ones  on  the  Rio  Grande  between  Sevilleta 
and  £1  Paso.^^     So  nothing  was  done.     At  this  time 

^  Dairis,  El  Oringo,  83,  notes  the  execution  of  a  soldier  in  '15  for  a  petty 
theft  '  as  an  evidence  of  the  ir<»i  rale  that  prevailed  in  those  days. '  B^  the 
eonstitation  a  prov.  of  less  than  60,000  pop.  was  to  be  joined  to  the  adjoining 
prov.  for  the  election  of  a  dipntado.  Sto  Domingo  was  an  exception,  and 
nno  argued  that  N.  Mex.  should  be  another. 

**DiBtrib.  as  follows,  ace  to  Pino:  39  in  the  real  de  caballada,  or  movable 
detecfament^  12  on  guard  at  the  capital,  7  at  Sevilleta  on  the  son  them  frontier, 
aad  the  rest  scattered  at  various  points  with  the  militia.  The  pay  of  a  sol- 
dier was  1240.     Pike,  Exphr.  Trav.,  344,  talks  of  a  force  of  1,000  dragoons  at 


*^  Fmo,  Exoon,,  14-20;  Id.^  Not,,  41  4.  In  1808,  3  companies  of  militia  were 
organixed  under  captains  Lorenzo  Gutierrez,  Josd  Fran,  rino,  and  Bartolome 
Vaca»  61  men  in  each  comp.;  but  down  to  1812  they  had  received  no  pay. 

^  Diario  de  Cthies,  181^  xviL  50;  xix.  307. 

*»  May  20,  14,  report  of  Elias,  in  PinaH,  Doc.  Hist.  Ckih. ,  MS. ,  15-24.    Coat 
of  Ste  7e  comp.,  127  men,  in  '14,  |36,644.  M3.  of  Pinart  OoL 
Huer.  Amiz.  akd  N.  Mkx  .    ao 
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the  presidio  of  Carrizal,  formerly  at  El  Paso,  was  no 
longer  considered  as  belonging  to  New  Mexico. 

We  have  seen  that  the  number  of  christianized 
pueblo  Indians  neither  increased  nor  diminished  per- 
ceptibly in  these  22  years ;  nor  were  there  any  changes 
in  the  system  of  mission  management.  There  were 
from  19  to  22  Franciscan  friars  in  chaise  of  the  mis- 
sions ;  but  they  lived  chiefly  at  the  places  having  a 
large  Spanish  population.  Pino  states  that  in  1811 
in  19  purely  Indian  pueblos  there  were  but  five  mis- 
sionaries. There  was  one  secular  priest  at  Santa  F6j 
and  there,  as  at  Alburquerque  and  Santa  Cruz,  the 
friars  were  supported  by  fees;  the  rest  by  their  siuodos 
of  $330  from  the  royal  treasury.*®  On  one  phase  of  the 
earlier  controversy — complaints  of  the  padres  against 
the  governor  and  alcaldes  for  ill-treating  the  Indians — 
I  find  nothing  new,  though  there  is  little  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  practical  reform  had  been  effected. 
Lieutenant  Pike  found  the  natives  virtually  slaves,  and 
cruelly  treated  by  the  Spanish  officers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  friars'  shortcomings  were  still  a  current  topic 
of  dispute.  In  consequence  of  a  petition  from  the 
natives,  the  exact  purport  of  which  is  unknown  to  me. 
Protector-general  Andrade  at  Guadalajara  in  1810 
appointed  Felipe  Sandoval  'protector  partidario*  of 
the  New  Mexican  Indians.  Sandoval  in  his  report 
stated  that  the  padres  were  content  with  simply  saying 
mass,  and  the  neophytes  were  in  reality  deprived  of 
spiritual  instruction.  This  brought  out  a  reprimand 
from  the  bishop  of  Durango;  and  the  vice-custodio. 
Padre  Sebastian  Alvarez,  called  upon  the  friars  for  a 
defence  in  1818.  They  indignantly  denied  the  truth 
of  the  charges,  declaring  that  the  'protector'  was  not 

*^Pim,  Not,  15-16,  88;  Expo$.^  7-8.  He  notes  that  an  Ind.  woman  will 
not  bear  more  than  4  children,  taking  preventive  drinks.  In  '20-1,  there 
were  19-21  padres,  with  11  sfnodos,  amounting  to  ^,289  or  |3,900.  Chaexmt 
f/^forme,  MS.  I  make  no  attempt  to  record  the  names  of  padres  serving  dur- 
ing this  and  later  periods,  thongn  many  of  them  might  probably  be  obtained 
from  old  mlsBLou  registers  and  other  records  still  existing. 
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wAy  mftaenced  by  evil  motives  but  was  a  thief. **  No 
\Askiop  visited  the  province  after  1760,  and  therefore 
tiiere  v?ere  no  confirmations.  Delegate  Pino,  a  New 
Mexican  50  years  of  age,  had  never  seen  a  bishop 
antil  he  came  to  Spain  in  1812.  He  ui^ently  de- 
manded the  erection  of  his  province  into  a  separate 
bishopric,  and  the  carrying-out  of  the  royal  order  and 
papal  bull  of  1777-9  in  favor  of  a  college.  His  idea 
was  that  the  tithes,  yielding  $9-10,000,  as  disadvan- 
tageously  rented,  were  ample  to  pay  the  episcopal 
salary  and  all  other  necessary  expenses;  besides,  the 
sinodos  of  six  missions  might  justly  be  added,  since  the 
fees  at  Belen,  Isleta,  Abiquiii,  Santa  Clara,  San  Juan, 
and  Taos  would  suffice  for  the  friars'  support.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  January  26,  1813,  the  erection  of  a 
bishopric  and  establishment  of  the  college  were  de- 
creed by  the  cdrtes;  and  some  supplementary  instruc- 
tions were  issued  in  May;  but  practically  nothing  was 
done  under  Spanish  rule.^ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  is  known  of  polit- 
ical events  and  sentiments  in  New  Mexico  during  the 
war  of  independence  in  1811-21.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  great  national  struggle  sent  even  a  ripple 
of  excitement  to  the  northern  interior;  and  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  officials  and  people  here,  as 
in  California,  were  content  to  await  the  issue,  in  which 

*  Appointment  of  Sandoval  Aas.  20,  1810,  in  Arch,  8ta  Fi,  MS.  Develop- 
xneatB  ot  181S.  N,  Alex.j  D^eivKudt  Midoneros,  in  Jd,  On  March  26,  '18,  the 
gov.  and  bishop  were  asked  by  the  audiencia  to  see  that  the  Ind.  of  Jemes 
dtioald  receive  proper  Christian  instruction  in  Spanish.  Id.  The  friars  who 
adgned  the  D^enaa»  were  Mariano  Peflon,  Laguna;  Jos^  Pedro  Bubl,  Helen; 
Jose  IffL.  Sanchez,  Isleta;  Dieso  Martinez  de  Arellano,  Sandia;  Gerduimo 
Biego,  S.  Felipe.  In  1805  Paore  Prada  asks  the  gov.  for  relief  for  Zufli, 
where  the  position  of  the  padre  in  time  of  peace  was  intolerable,  and  in  war 
most  perilous.  The  ZuAis  have  no  inclination  to  Christianity,  and  only  a  few 
pay  any  attention  to  its  rites.  They  were  friendly  to  the  hostile  Navajos, 
who,  on  their  visits  to  ZuAi,  were  always  furnished  women  with  whom  to  sleep; 
and  similar  privileges  were  offered  to  Xieut.  Narbona  and  his  men.  Arch.  8ta 

^Pina,  NoL,  19,  22,  31-3,  90-2;  Id.,  Expos.,  7-8,  26-7;  Diario  de  C&rtea, 
1812,  xvi  160;  1813,  xx.  Ul-2;  C&rtes,  Col.  rf«  Decretoa,  iii.  200;  ArriUutgn, 
"      .,  1830^  p.  95-6.     In  his  Adickmes  to  Pino,  p.  34  of  Noticku,  Barreiro 
I  of  a  decree  of  Jan.  26,  '18,  in  favor  of  the  bishopric  and  colegio.     Some- 
was  also  attempted  in  *23. 
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they  took  but  slight  interest,  and  of  which  in  its  de- 
tails they  were  to  a  great  extent  kept  in  ignoraace. 
In  New  Mexico,  the  element  of  private  correspond- 
ence, so  important  an  aid  in   tracing  the  annals  of 
this  period  in  California,  is  entirely  lacking  in  the 
records  within  my  reach.     We  have  seen  that  in  1822 
Governor  Melgares  was  succeeded  by  Chavez,  and 
also  that  Vizcarra  ruled  for  a  time  in  the  same  year. 
Besides  this  brief  record,  we  have  one  important  doc- 
ument of  1821,  which  shows  how  news  of  Iturbide*s 
accession  was  received,  and  which  may  indicate  that 
New  Mexicans  were  not  behind  Californians  in  the  ver- 
satility displayed  in  accepting  the  successive  changes 
of  government,  with  prodigious  and  suddenly  acquired 
enthusiasm  for  each. 

It  was  on  September  11th  that  the  'dulce  voz  de 
libertad'  was  first  heard,  and  lovers  of  the  country  and 
religion  swore  to  the  independence  at  Santa  F^;  and  on 
December  26th — jdia  glorioso!  jDia  de  admiracion, 
y  dia  tan  eternal  para  los  Nuevos  M^xicos,  que  de  pa- 
dres ^  hijos  se  ira  irasmitiendo  hasta  la  mas  remota 
posteridad ! — came  news  of  Iturbide's  entry  into  Mex- 
ico. Dozens  of  citizens  received  communications  in 
writing  and  print  by  the  mail  of  that  day,  which  they 
read  aloud  to  the  crowd  at  the  post-office,  the  gov- 
ernor reading  a  patriotic  address  from  the  city  of 
Tepic,  with  a  poetic  efiusion  of  that  '  liberalisimo 
europeo'  Don  Pedro  Negrete,  on  listening  to  which 
all,  from  the  'tierno  parvulito'  to  the  *tr6mulo  an- 
ciano,'  were  beside  themselves  with  joy,  and  filled  the 
air  with  vivaSy  as  Melgares  shouted,  "  New  Mexicans, 
this  is  the  occasion  for  showing  the  heroic  patriotism 
that  inflames  you;  let  your  sentiments  of  liberty  and 
gratitude  be  published  abroad,  and  let  us  show  ty- 
rants that  although  we  live  at  the  very  extremity  of 
North  America  we  love  the  holy  religion  of  our 
fathers;  that  we  cherish  and  protect  the  desired 
union  between  Spaniards  of  both  hemispheres;  and 
that,  with  our  last  drop  of  blood,  we  will  sustain  the 
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sacred  independence  of  the  Mexican  empire  1"     The 
6th  of  January y  1822,  was  set  apart  for  a  formal  cele- 
bration, which  should,  if  possible,  excel  that  of  Tepic. 
At  dawn  the  salutes  of  artillery  and  the  marching  of 
processions  began ;  and  with  dawn  of  the  next  day, 
ended    the  grand  baUe  at  the   palacio.      Never  did 
Santa  F^  behold  such  a  splendid  display.     The  inde- 
pendieTitisimo   postmaster,  Juan   Bautista  Vigil,  ex- 
celled  himself  in  painting  decorations;    the  excesivo 
ifidependienle  alcalde,  Pedro  Armendaris,  led  a  tri- 
umphant paseo ;  and  a  grand  ha  de  las  tres  garantiaa 
was  performed,  by  Alfdrez  Santiago  Abreu  represent- 
ing   independence.    Curate   and   Vicar   Juan    Tomds 
Terrazas  religion,  and   Chaplain  Francisco  Osio  the 
union.     All  through  the  day  and  night  the  villa  was 
painted  red  with  mdependence  or  death,  and   Gov- 
ernor Melgares  wrote  a  flaming  account  of  the  whole 
affair  for  the  Gacela  Imperial}^    Doubtless  Don  Fa^ 
cundo,  realizing  the  side  on  which  his  bread  was  but- 
tered, saw  to  it  that  nothing  was  lost  in  telling  the 
story;    and  presumably  the  fall  of  Iturbide  a  little 
later  was  celebrated  with  equal  enthusiasm.     There 
was   nothing   mean   or  one-sided   in   New  Mexican 
patriotism. 

*^  Meifforta  {Faamdo),  DemMtradonu  que  para  solemkuar  la  Indejoendenda  del 
Imperio  hbo  la  dudad  de  8ia  Fi^  182^.  In  Qaeeta  Inm.,  March  23,  26.  "22,  ii. 
8S-93.  ProcUmation  of  the  plan  de  Iguala  in  N.  Max.,  1821,  mentioned  in 
Alaaum,  HiaL  Ma.,  v.  237-9,  from  the  same  Boaroe.  It  is  noticeable  that  in 
the  eelebration  the  gov.  ie  called  j^e  poUtioo,  and  an  ayuntamiento  is  men- 
tumed.  Sept.  10,  ^22,  N.  Mex.  was  made  one  of  the  5  rrovincias  Intemas 
under  a  com.  gen.  at  Chih.,  corres.  to  the  earlier  intendencia;  that  is,  there 
practically  no  change  in  N.  Mex.  Mex,,  Mem.  Guerra,  1823,  ^.  25. 
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The  ruler  at  Santa  Fe  during  the  Mexican  republi- 
can rdginie  of  1823-46  was  known  as  jefe  politico 
until  1837,  and  later  bore  the  title  of  gobernador. 
The  list,  as  made  up  from  those  of  Prince,  Meline, 
Ritch,  and  the  United  States  land-oflBce  reports,  with 
slight  corrections  from  original  sources,  is  given  in  a 
note.^  As  a  rule,  nothing  is  definitely  known  respect- 
ing the  acts  of  these  officials  or  the  circumstances  of 
their  accession  to  power. 

Until  1824  New  Mexico  was  a  province,  one  of  the 
Provincias  Intemas,  until,  by  the  acta  constitutiva  of 
January  31st,  it  was  joined  to  the  provinces  of  Chi- 

^List  of  governors  of  N.  Mex.,  1823~i6:  Antonio  Vizoarra  to  June  1S23; 
Francisco  Javier  Chavez,  June  and  July,  acting;  Bartolom^  Vaca,  1823  to 
Sept.  1825;  Antonio  Narbona,  Sept.  1825  to  May  1827;  Manuel  Armijo, 
1827-8:  Antonio  Vizcarra,  acting  in  1828;  Jos^  Antonio  Chavez,  1828-01; 
Santiago  Abreu,  1831-2,  or  perhaps  to  1833;  Francisco  Sarracino,  1833  to  May 
1835,  tnoush  Juan  Rafael  Ortiz  seems  to  be  named  in  the  archives  in  Oct. 
1834;  Mariano  Chavez,  acting,  May  to  July  1835;  Albino  Perez,  1835-7; 
Pedro  Mufloz,  acting,  1837-8;  Jose  Gonzalez,  pretendant  or  revolutionary 
gov.,  1837-8;  Manuel  Armijo,  Jan.  1838  to  1846;  Antonio  Sandoval,  acting, 
1841;  Mariano  Martinez  de  Lejanasa,  actinff,  1844-5;  Jos^  Chavez,  actinff, 
Sept.  to  Dec.  1845;  and  Joan  Aiutista  Vigu  y  Alarid,  acting,  in  Aug.  1846. 

(810) 
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hoabua  and  Durango,  to  form  the  Estado  Interno  del 
Norte.  Durango,  however,  protesting  against  this 
arrangement,  because  the  capital  was  fixed  at  Chihua- 
hua, the  two  southern  provinces  were  made  states,  and 
from  July  6th  New  Mexico  became  a  territory  of  the 
republic.  At  the  same  time  the  El  Paso  district  was 
joined  to  Chihuahua,  but  no  eastern  or  western 
bounds  were  assigned  to  New  Mexico,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  territory  extended  in  those  directions 
far  out  beyond  the  settlements,  and  in  the  north  to 
the  Arkansas,  the  limit  of  Mexican  possessions  since 
1819-  Under  the  new  constitution  oi  December  1836 
the  territory  became  a  department,  and  was  so  called 
to  the  end  of  Mexican  rule.* 

Under  the  new  forms  of  the  republican  rdgime 
there  was  practically  no  change  in  the  government,  all 
tranches  being  controlled  somewhat  arbitrarily  by  the 
governor.  There  was  a  kind  of  legislature,  or  execu- 
tive council,  of  four  or  six  members,  known  as  the 
diputacion  provincial,  or  territorial,  from  1824,  junta 
departamental  from  1837,  and  sometimes  asamblea  in 
1844-5;  but  this  body  is  stated  by  Barreiro  and 
others  to  have  been  a  nullity,  and  very  little  is  known 
of  its  acts.'  Instead  of  the  alcaldes  mayores  of 
Spanish  times,  there  were  ayuntamientos  at  a  few  of 
the  larger  towns,  with  ordinary  alcaldes  at  the  smaller 
settlements.^     In  1844,  by  a  decree  of  the  assembly, 

'July  19,  1823,  decree  alluding  to  N.  Mex.  as  one  of  the  Provincias  Int. 
de  Oodidente,  and  providing  that  the  civil  and  military  command  be  sepa- 
rated.  Mex.,  CoL  Ord,  y  DecretoSy  iL  147-8.  Acta  const,  of  Jan.  1824.  Mex., 
CoL  UcngiiL,  L  3.  Decree  of  Feb.  4,  1824,  N.  Mex.  to  send  one  diputado  to 
the  diputacion  provincial  of  Chih.  Mex.,  CoL  Ord,  y  Dec,  iii.  25.  July  6th, 
*La  prov.  de  N.  Mex.  queda  de  territorio  de  la  federacion.'  Id,,  65.  July 
S7th,  bcfunds  of  Chih.,  including  £1  Paso.  Id,,  59.  Protest  of  Duranso 
against  estado  del  norte,  witii  capitad  at  Chih.  Pinart,  Doc,  Hist.  Chih.,  M»., 
iL  1.  Law  of. Dec.  30,  1836,  'N.  Mex.  ser^  departamento.*  ArrUlaga,  liecop,, 
1836^  ^.  379.  Jan.  18,  1845,  N.  Mex.  declared  one  of  the  departamento* 
frontenaos,  aa  per  art.  134,  pt  17,  of  the  constitution.  Mex.p  Leyea  {Palacio), 
1344-6,  p.  81. 

^Banruna,  OjeadcL,  27-8.  In  1831  the  members  are  named,  Ant.  J.  Mar- 
iinei  being  the  first.  Arch,  Sta  Fi,  MS.  In  1844  Jesus  Maria  Gallegos  was 
pres.  and  J.  5.  Vigil  sec.  Abert'a  Rept,  479.  In  1845  the  asamblea  had  four 
BwmbeFB,  and  one  snplente  not  named.  8,  Miguel,  Rep.  Mex.^  60. 

*Li  1827-32;  aea  to  Barrdra,  Ojeada,  42,  and  a  table  by  Narbona,  in  Pino, 
^oL,  27-^,  only  Sta  F^,  Caflada,  and  Taos  had  ayuntamientos.     Tlie  parti- 
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published  in  a  bando  by  the  governor,  the  department 
was  divided  into  three  districts  and  seven  partidos; 
and  presumably  prefecturas  were  organized,  since  one 
or  two  prefects  are  incidentally  named.  Of  New 
Mexican  representatives  in  congress,  I  have  found  no 
record.' 

dos  were  Sta  ¥6^  including  S.  Mtgnel  del  Vado,  Cochitf,  Jemes,  Sandfa»  and 
Alameda  under  alcaldes,  and  also  Tesnqae,  Pecos,  Sto  Domingcv  CitL,  Sta 
Ana,  and  S.  Felipe;  Aibnrquerque,  including  Isleta,  Tomd,  Belen,  Socorro, 
and  Laguna  as  alcaldfas,  and  also  Sabinal,  Aooma,  and  Zufli;  and  (^ifiada,  in- 
eluding  S.  Juan,  Taos,  and  Abiqniti  under  alcaldes,  with  Sta  Clara,  S.  Sde- 
fonso,   Pujuaque,  Kambd,   and  Picurfes.     The  division  into  districts  and 
partidos  on  June  17,  1844,  was  as  follows:  Central  district,  cabeoera  Sta  Fe, 
which  is  also  capital  of  the  department,  with  three  partidos:  1st,  Sta  Fe,  in- 
cluding S.  Udefonso,  Pujuaque,  Nambe,  Cuyamanque,  Tesuque,  Rio  Tesuque, 
Ci^neea,  Cieneffuilla,  Agua  Fria,  Galisteo,  Real  del  Oro,  and  Tuerto;  2d, 
Alffodones,  including  Rayada,  Cochiti,  PeAa  Blanca,  Chilili,  Sto  I>ODiin0i, 
CuDero,  S.  Felipe,  Jemes,  Cia,  Sta  Ana,  and  Ansostura;  3d,  8.  Miguel  del 
Vado,  including  Peoos,  Gusano,  Rio  de  la  Vaca,  Mula,  Estramosa,  S.  Joe^ 
Pueblo,  Puertecito,  Cuesto,  Cerrito,  Anton  Chioo,  lecolote,  Las  Veoas,  and 
Cepillo.    Northern  district,  cabecera  Los  Luceros,  with  two  partiuos:  1st, 
Rio  Arriba,  capital  Luceros,  including  Sta  Crua  de  la  Cafiada,    Chimaycs 
Truchas,  Sta  Clara,  Vegas,  Chama,  Cuchillo,  Abiquiti,  Rito,  Colorado,  Ojo 
Caliente,  Ranchitos,  Cluimita,   S.   Juan,  Rio  Arnua,  Joya,   and   Embudo; 
2d,  Taos,  capital  Don  Fernandez   (S.    Fernando  de  Taos?),   including  S. 
Francisco,  Arroyo  Hondo,  Arroyo  Seco,  Desmontes  (Dos  Monies  ?),  Ciene- 
ffuilla,    Picurles,   Sta  B&rbara,   Zampas,   Chemisal,  Llano  Pef&asco,    Moro, 
nuerfano,  and  Cimarron.     South-eastern  district,  cabecera  Valencia,  with 
two  partidos:  1st,  Valencia,  including  S.  Fernando,  Tom^  Socorro,  Limitsr, 
Polyaderas,   Sabinal,  Elames,  Gaaa  Colorado^  Cibolleta  (Sevilleta),  Sabino^ 
Parida,  Luis  Lopez,  Belen,    Lunas,   Lentes,  Zufli,  Acoma,    and  Rito;  2d, 
Bernalillo,  including  Isleta,  Padilla,  Pajarito,  Atrisco,  Placeres,  Alburauer- 
(}ue,  Alameda,  Corrales,  and  Sandia.     Doc.  from  the  ArelL  Sta  Fi^  translated 
in  A  bert^B  BepL,  477-9.     Abert  and  Prince  choose  to  call  the  partidos  '  conn- 
ties. 

^  Except  of  Jos^  A.  Chavez,  in  1827-8,  described  in  the  Semblanmu  de  Dipn- 
tados  as  *  consigned '  to  Francisco  Tagle. 

Gregg,  Com.  Prmrie$,  i.  222,  233-<8,  and  Davis,  El  Gringo,  105-7,  give  an 
account  of  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  alcaldes,  or  through  the  arbi- 
tration of  hombres  bueno9,  appeals  to  the  governor,  penalties  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, not  very  impartially  awarded,  absence  of  all  the  legal  forms  of 
court  routine,  exemptions  under  the  military  and  eccloBiasticar  fueros,  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  justice,  and  the  consequent  prevalence  of  thefts  and 
other  petty  ofifences.  In  these  matters  N.  Mexico  was  like  all  the  distant  Mexi- 
can territories,  and  much  lisht  will  be  thrown  on  them  by  a  perusal  of  the  an- 
nals of  California,  where  uie  records  are  more  complete.  In  Mex.,  Mem, 
JiutMaj  1826,  p.  6,  it  is  said  there  was  no  juezde  letrasnor  lawyer  in  N.  Mex., 
and  litigation  had  to  be  carried  on  at  enormous  cost  in  Duraneo,  Zacatecas,  etc. 
In  Id,,  1828,  no.  2,  jp.  14,  there  is  said  to  be  a  juzgado  de  distrito  at  Sta  F^; 
also  that  the  circuit  court  of  Parral  has  jurisdiction  in  K.  Mex.  In  Id,, 
1831,  p.  7.  18,  $3,000  has  been  assijsned  for  a  lawyer  to  serve  as  juezde  letras. 
Yet  in  1832  Barreiro,  Ojeada,  38-9,  who  has  served  two  years  as  aseeor,  or 
legal  adviser,  complains  that  'jamas  se  castigan  los  delitos,  porque  no  hay  en 
lo  absoluto  auien  sepa  formar  una  sumaria,  evacuar  una  defensa,  ni  llevar  la 
voz  fiscal;'  tnat  few  are  able  to  carry  their  oases  to  Mex. ;  and  that  he  de- 
spairs of  being  able  to  introduce  order  into  the  administration  of  justice  in 
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Down  to  1839  the  territory  was  under  the  military 
rule  of  a  commandaDt,  called  militar,  principal,  or  de 
annas,  who  was  subordinate  to  the  comandante  gen- 
eral of  Cliihuabua.  At  times  the  civil  and  military 
commands  were  held  by  the  same  and  at  others  by 
different  men.  In  1824  the  presidial  company  at 
Santa  E^  had  119  men,  including  officers,  at  a  total 
(»st  of  $35,488.  A  Mexican  law  of  1826  provided 
for  three  permanent  cavalry  companies  of  100  rank 
and  file,  each  at  a  cost  of  $87,882;  and  for  two  com- 
panies of  active  militia,  each  of  100  men.  Barreiro, 
however,  writing  in  1832,  states  that  the  territory 
had  still  only  its  one  company,  urging  an  increase  of 
force  and  a  transfer  of  the  presidio  to  Valverde.  In 
1835,  on  the  coming  of  Governor  Perez,  who  was  also 
comandante  principal,  some  slight  effort  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  reorganize  the  forces,  without  definite 
results.  In  1839  New  Mexico  was  separated  from 
Chihuahua,  and  made  a  comandancia,  Governor  Ar- 
mijo  having  later  the  title  of  comandante  general. 
From  this  time,  also,  in  Mexican  reports  the  existence 
of  the  three  companies  is  noted,  though  with  only 
men  enough  for  one.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
here,  as  in  California  during  the  larger  part  of  Mexi- 
can rule,  the  military  organization  hardly  existed  ex- 
cept on  paper.* 

K.  Mez.  He  urges  the  *  reMabluhment  *  of  a  jni^gado  de  letras.  In  the 
estunatee  of  1838,  Mex.,  Mem.  Hoc,  2d  pt,  the  ministroB  and  fiecales  are  to 
receive  $4,000  each.  Prince,  229,  names  £x-ffoy.  Abreu  as  chief  justice  down 
to  1837.  AH  is  very  confosing,  and  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  the  ter- 
ritory ever  had  any  courts  except  those  of  the  ordinary  alcaldes. 

'Company  report  of  Dec.  1^4,  showing  that  the  captain  was  jefe  politico, 
with  f4,0q0  pay.  MS.  of  the  PiaaH  CoL  Law  of  March  21,  1826,  establish- 
ing presidial  and  militia  companies.  ArriUaga,  Rtcop.,  Jan-June  1836,  p.  193- 
2IH;  Rimffo  aaid  VakUt,  Mem.  Eatad,,  26.  In  1824  Juan  Jose  Arocha  was 
com.  de  armas.  Ardu  8ta  F6,  MS.,  1832;  Barreiro,  OJeada,  30-6,  on  military 
BHitten.  He  urees  the  necessity  of  an  increased  force  to  hold  the  Americans 
u  well  as  the  Tndiatis  in  check,  separation  from  the  Chihuahua  comandancia, 
■ad  especially  a  transfer  of  the  presidio  to  Valverde,  it  being  of  no  use  at 
Sta  Fe.  He  advises  selling  the  old  wall  of  the  capital  for  building  material; 
ilso  the  establishing  of  a  military  school,  and  organization  of  the  militia.  On 
Aug.  1,  1834,  Bias  Hinojos  was  capt.  of  the  company  and  comandante  prin- 
opal  of  K.  Hex.,  siffoing  »  proclamation  in  favor  of  Sta  Anna,  which  is  also 
ligDed  by  semants  and  corporals  of  Sta  F^,  Taos,  and  S.'  Miguel  del  Vado, 
~^'    -'      either  a  distributioii  of  the  company  at  3  points  or  an  attempt  to 
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Of  events  in  their  order  from  year  to  year,  there 
are  but  few  which  require  more  extended  notice  than 
is  given  in  the  appended  summary,  or  chronologic  list.^ 

partially  orsaoize  the  three  companies.  El  Tiempo,  Sept.  28,  1834.  Gov. 
rereZy  in  ISSS,  brought  money  and  arma.  J>oc.  Hi$L  CctL,  MS.,  i.  166;  Arri- 
Uaga,  Heoop.,  1835,  p.  23-4.  Support  of  powder  manufactory  in  N.  Mez.  Id., 
Jan. -June  1836,  p.  404-6.  Law  of  April  22,  1839,  establishing  a  coman- 
dancia  gen.  Id.,  1839,  p.  104-6;  VaUejo,  Doe,  hinL  Mex,,  i.  179;  Met.,  Col. 
Leyes  y  Dec,  1839,  p.  129.  A  preaidial  comp.  at  Vado  in  1841.  Arcfi,  Sta 
Fi,  MS.  Some  vague  records  of  the  regular  and  militia  companies  1843-5, 
in  Mex,,  Mem,  Onerm,  1844,  docs.  3,  22-3;  Id.,  1845,  docs.  1,  4,  6,  8;  Id., 
1846,  doc.  11,  15-16.  In  1845  Col  Rafael  Archuleta  is  named  as  comaadante 
militar.  8.  Miguel,  Hep.  Meac,  86. 

M823.  Vixcarra,  Chavei,  and  Vaca,  gov.  Treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Kavajos. 

1£R24.  Vaca*  gov.  N.  Mexico  a  province  of  the  Estado  del  Norte,  and  a 
territory  from  July.  Beginning  of  the  regular  Sta  F^  trade  and  first  use  of 
wagons.     U.  S.  overtures  to  N.  Mexico,  according  to  RUch.     Pattie*8  visit. 

1826.  Vaoa  and  Narbona,  gov.  Survey  of  a  U.  S.  road  for  the  Sta  F4 
trade  begun.     Navajos  again  troublesome. 

1826.  Narbona,  gov.     Mexican  decree  for  increase  of  military  force. 

1827.  Narbona  and  Armijo,  gov. 

1828.  Armijo,  Vizcarra,  and  Chaves,  gov.  Under  the  Mex.  law  expelling 
Spaniards,  according  to  Prince,  all  the  friars  were  forced  to  depart^  except 
two,  Albino  and  Castro,  who,  b^  reason  of  their  extreme  age,  and  by  tbe 
payment  of  |500  each,  were  permitted  to  remain.  In  yUea*  Beg.,  xxxviL  230, 
it  IS  recorded  that  many  of  the  expelled  Spaniards  came  to  the  U.  S.  with 
the  Sta  Fe  caravans  of  1828-9.     Discovery  of  the  ' old'  gold  placers. 

1829.  Chavez,  ^ov.  Proposition  of  John  D.  Bradbum  to  navigate  the  Bio 
Grande  and  colonize  N.  Mex.  declined  by  Mex.  govt.  Buaiamante,  Vom  de  la 
PcUria,  i.  no.  7,  p.  9-10.     Bent's  fort  on  tne  Arkuisas  built 

1830.  Chavez,  gov.  New  decree  for  the  establishment  of  a  bishopric,  but 
nothing  done.  Communication  with  Gslifomia  opened  by  Vaca  and  Ewing 
Youug. 

\Slil.  Chavez  and  Abreu,  gov.     Wolf  skill,  Jackson,  and  Toung  visit  Cal. 

1832.  Abreu,  gov.  Publication  of  the  Ojeada  wbrt  Nuevo-Mexieo.  Que 
da  una  Ulea  de  «U8  juroducdonee  naturalet,  y  de  algunas  otroB  coma  que  ae  eon- 
akieran  oportunaa  para  mejorar  au  ealado,  i  ir  propordonando  aufuturafelicUUuL 
Formada  por  el  Lie,  Antonio  Barreiro,  aaeaor  de  dicho  territorio.  A  veticum  dd 
eacmo.  aeilor  nUniatro  quefui  dejuaticia  Don  Joai  Iqnado  Eapinoaa.  Y  dedirada 
at  eacmo.  aefior  vice-preaidente  de  loa  Eatadoa  Uniaoa  Mexicanoa  Don  Anaataeio 
Buatamante.  Puebiay  1832,  8vo,  42  p.,  21.,  10  p.  This  somewhat  merito* 
nous  little  work  was  also  embodied  in  a  later  edition  of  Pino's  NoHdaa  Uia- 
Uiricaa.     Fr.  Juan  Felipe  Ortiz,  vicar-general  of  N.  Mexico. 

1833.  Sarracino,  gov.  Visit  of  the  bishop  of  Durango,  whose  reception  is 
descril)ecl  by  Prince  as  very  enthusiastic. 

1834.  Sarracino  and  Ortiz,  guv.  Grand  demonstration  of  civil  and  mili- , 
tary  authorities  on  Aug.  Ist  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna  and  the  pronunciamiento  ' 
of  Cuemavaca.  El  Tietnpo,  Sept.  28,  1834. 

1835.  Serracino,  Chavez,  and  Perez,  gov.  First  newspaper  of  N.  Mexico, 
El  Crepuaculo,  published  at  Taos  by  Padra  Martinez  for  four  weeks.  Found- 
ing of  Las  Vegas.     Mora  grant.     War  with  the  Navajos. 

1836.  Perez,  gov.  Under  the  new  central  system  N.  Mexico  was  to  be  a 
department,  and  the  ruler  a  governor  instead  of  political  chief. 

1837.  Perez,  Gonzalez,  and  MuAoz,  gov.  Revolution,  as  narrated  else- 
where in  this  chapter.  Fatal  typhoid  epidemic,  which,  with  the  following 
small-pox,  according  to  Gregg,  carried  off  one  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  in 
1840.    Custom-house  opened  at  Taos. 
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TToub\e«  witb  the  Indians  were  not  very  serious  or 
frequent,  so  far  as  can  be  determined  from  scanty  and 
indefinite  records,  the  most  startHng  occurrences  in 
this  connection  resting  on  authority  that  is  somewhat 
doubtfuL  The  system  of  treaties  and  bribes  was  still 
in  vogue,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  tribes  found  it  to  their 
interest  to  be  nominally  at  peace.  Still,  the  Navajos 
made  trouble  occasionally,  and  one  band  or  another  of 
the  Apaches  was  generally  on  the  war-path.  There 
are  but  few  items  of  interest  or  value  in  the  record  of 
Indian  affairs  for  this  period,  though  it  is  probal.le 
that  local  and  personal  details,  if  known,  would  fur- 
nish material  for  many  an  episode  of  adventure.^ 
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1838.  Armijo,  gor.  to  1844.  Trouble  between  the  Americans  and  gov.  in 
1838-9  CD  acoonnt  of  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Daley.  KendalCs  Sar.,  i. 
3&2-3. 

lSo9.  K.  Mexico  made  a  separate  comandancia  general.  Discovery  of  the 
'  new '  gold  placers. 

1840.  Foreigners  in  tronble  on  account  of  the  '  accidental  *  murtler  of  a 
Mexican.  Kend^  L  353. 

1841.  Sandoval,  acting  gov.  Texan  Santa  F6  invasion  of  1841-2,  as  else- 
where recorded. 

1S42.  Settlement  of  La  Junta.    Treaty  with  Mescalero  Apaches. 
1843-5.  Continued  troubles  with  the  Texans. 

1844.  Martinez,  acting  gov.  Destructive  fire  at  Sta  F^.  Dtfennor  de  la 
hiejnd.td  XacioiioU  Sept.  ^th. 

1845.  Chaves  and  iumijo^  gov.  Pronnnciamiento  of  the  gov.  in  favor  of 
Santa  Anna.  AntijodelPucbh,  Aug.  19th,  p.  99. 

1846.  Armijo  and  Vigil,  gov.    Occupation  of  N.  Mexico  by  the  U.  S. 
'I8SS.  Indians  constant^  making  raids.  Mex.f  Menu  Rel.,   1823,  p.  57. 

Treaty  made  bv  Gov.  Vizcarra  in  Feb.  with  Navajos,  who  restored  captives, 
bat  daimed  to  De  dying  of  hunger  and  unable  to  pay  for  past  robberies.  They 
were  siven  4  months  to  decide  about  conversion  and  settlement.  A  rch.  Sta 
Fi,  MS.  More  threatened  dangers  in  Aug.  1825,  but  averted  by  the  gov- 
ernor s  activitv.  Mex,,  Mem.  Rel,  1826,  p.  10.  Steck,  in  Ind.  Af.  Reyt,  lo63, 
pi  139-10,  ana  ThUmmel,  Mexiko,  349-50,  tell  us  that  with  the  mdcpeudeuce 
tile  Mexicans  became  cruel  and  faithless,  and  the  Ind.  consequently  hostile 
after  a  long  peace.  Once  a  party  of  Navajos  invited  to  Cochitf  to  make  peace 
were  msdsacred.  Bartlett»  Pers.  yarr.,  i.  174,  says  that  in  an  amphitheatre 
in  the  Waco  mis  150  Apaches  were  surprised  and  put  to  death.  Nidcver, 
Life  and  Adven,^  MS.,  33,  who  was  in  N.  Mex.  in  1830,  says  the  Arapahoea 
*  made  frequent  raids  and  never  spared  a  Mexican.  By  Cooke,  Conq.  N,  Mex, 
omd  CaL,  48^  we  are  told  that  Span,  protection  of  the  Navajos  having  ceased 
ahoot  1832;  they  later  suffered  much  from  attacks  of  other  tribes.  Pattie, 
Pen.  Narr,,  passim,  has  much  to  say  of  Ind.  hostilities  against  the  Mexicans 
faring  his  residence  and  wanderings  of  several  years  in  N.  Mex.  1832. 
Jicanuas  peaceful  since  they  were  driven  by  Comanches  from  their  old  strong- 
lioMa  E^eudero,  Not.  ddh.,  227.  Comanches  allies  of  the  Mexicans  in  1833. 
/(f-,  229-30.  Lipanes  long  friendly,  but  bitter  foes  of  the  Comanches.  /i., 
221    1835.  Comanches  faithful;  Apaches  committing  murders  in  the  Socorro 

SKion.  ArdL  Sta  Fi^  MS.     Greffg,  Cam.  Prairies,  I  288-9,  and  ThUmmel, 
a.,  350-1,  namte  that  late  in  1^,  in  a  campaign  against  the  Navajos,  the 
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In  1837-8  New  Mexico  had  its  revolutionary  move- 
ment, corresponding  in  many  respects  with  Alvarado's 
revolt  of  1836-7  in  California.  It  was  nominallv, 
and  to  a  slight  extent  really,  a  rising  against  central- 
ism and  the  new  constitution  of  Mexico;  that  is, 
direct  taxation — ^unknown  in  the  territory  under  the 
jefes  pollticos,  but  introduced  in  the  department  by 
the  governor — caused  much  popular  discontent,  afford- 
ing at  least  a  pretext  for  revolt  Several  other  mo- 
tives, however,  were  in  the  aggregate  more  potent, 
though  in  the  absence  of  origmal  contemporary  evi- 
dence it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  their  relative 
importance.  Thus,  there  is  said  to  have  existed  a 
prejudice  against  Governor  Perez,  an  excellent  man, 
because  he  was  a  stranger  sent  from  Mexico,  and  not 
a  native  or  old  resident  like  most  rulers  of  earlier 
years.  Some  of  his  special  acts  besides  the  imposition 
of  taxes  created  discontent.*  Manuel  Armijo,  for- 
merly governor,  moved  chiefly  by  ambition,  but  also 
by  dissatisfaction  at  having  been  removed  from  his 
place  as  custom-house  officer,  is  accused  by  Gregg  and 
Kendall  of  having  secretly  fomented  the  revolt,  which 
he  hoped  to  control,  and  which  by  a  counter-pronun- 
ciamiento  he  finally  turned  to  his  own  advantage.^^ 

Mexicans  were  ambushed  and  defeated,  Capt.  Hinojoa  being  one  of  the  killed. 
It  was  one  of  H.*s  sergeants  who  opened  a  keg  of  powder  with  a  red  hot 
poker.  Roberts,  With  uie  Invader,  40-1,  notes  Starvation  Peak,  between  Las 
Vegas  and  Sta  Fe,  as  a  spot  where  the  Mexicans  in  1837,  being  invited  to  a 
council  without  arms,  were  treacherously  attacked,  and  the  survi^'ors  starved 
to  death.  In  1839  an  Apache  chief  came  to  £1  Paso  to  demand  the  release  of 
his  wife  and  other  captives,  which  was  promised;  but  the  gov.  summoued 
troops,  who  killed  the  chief  and  20  of  his  men,  but  not  before  the  chief  had 
slain  the  gov.  Gregg,  L  297-8.  184(^1.  Navajos  still  hostile;  twoezped.  sent 
out  by  tne  com.  gen.  Mex.,  Mem.  Guerra,  1841,  p.  36.  1842.  Com.  Gen. 
Armijo  reports  the  Mescalero  Apaches  as  desiring  to  make  a  treaty,  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  15,000  a  year  and  monthly  rations.  A.  approves  the  terms.  • 
PinaH,  Doe.  HiaL  aUh.,  MS.,  ii.  32;   Voto  de  Sonora,  April  15,  1842. 

'  According  to  Davis  and  Prince  the  revenue  officials  were  arrested  for 
peculation  inl836,  and  brought  to  trial  before  the  district  court.  Two  of 
.the  judges,  Abreu  and  Nafero,  were  accused  as  accomplices,  and  not  allowed 
to  sit,  but  the  other  judge,  Juan  EUtevan  Pino,  found  the  accused  guilty, 
whereupon  Gov.  Perez  took  the  case  out  of  court  and  restored  the  adniinia* 
trador  de  rentas  to  his  place,  which  had  been  temporarily  filled  by  Mannel 
Armijo. 

^^  Juan  Est^an  Pino  and  Juan  Rafael  Ortiz  were  his  leading  associates  in 
the  plot,  as  Davis  says.  Gregg  claims  to  have  heard  Armijo's  own  brother 
intimate  that  A.  hoped  to  be  nude  gov.  by  the  rebels. 
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Again,  it  was  believed  by  the  Mexicans,  and  not 
altogether  without  reason,  as  I  suspect,  that  the  re- 
volt was  'another  Texan  aftair,'  instigated  more  or 
less  directly  by  the  Americans,  with  a  view  of  foment- 
ing, by  revolutionary  troubles,  the  discontent  already 
believed  to  be  prevalent  amon^  New  Mexicans. ^^ 

On  the  1st  of  August  a  mob  released  an  alcalde  of 
a  northern  town,  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  some 
UDpopular  charge,^'  this  serving  as  a  beginning  of  the 
insurrection ;  and  a  great  crowd,  largely  composed  of 
pueblo  Indians,  soon  assembled  at  La  Cadada,  where, 
on  the  3d,  the  rebel  '  plan '  was  issued,  the  only  tangi- 
ble part  of  which  was  'not  to  admit  the  departmental 
plan/  and  'not  to  admit  any  tax,'  three  out  of  five 
articles  being  devoted  to  platitudes  on  Grod,  country, 
and  liberty,  including,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  resolve 
to 'spill  every  drop  of  blood'  in  the  sacred  cause. ^* 
Governor  Perez,  with  all  the  force  he  could  raise, 
about  130  militia,  including  the  friendly  warriors  of 
San  Juan  and  Santo  Domingo — the  whereabouts  of 
the  presidial  company  not  appearing — marched  north- 
ward and  met  the  foe  at  the  mesa  of  San  Ildefonso ; 
but  most  of  his  men  passed  over  to  the  rebels,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  with  about  25  companions,  return- 
ing first  to  Santa  F6^  but  soon  abandoning  the  capital. 
Within  a  few  days,  and  at  different  points,  the  party 

"  Bustamanfe  says:  '  La  causa  de  la  revolucion  la  habia  da  lo  la  entrada 
de  una  porcfon  de  carros  del  Norte- America  que  trajeroa  muchaj  merca^le- 
rfiu,  cnyofl  derechos  no  queriaa  pagar  los  anglo-americanos,  y  tratando  de 
estrecharlos  iL  la  exbibicion  el  gobernador,  le  su^citaron  el  alzamiento.'  ThU 
W9A  probably  not  true  of  the  inden.  Gregg  tell  i  u  3  that  they  even  furnished 
iKuu  for  qoelling  the  revolt.  He  also  sayj:  *  Sj.no  time  before  these  tragic 
ereiti  took  place,  it  wa)  prophesied  among  them  [the  pueblo  Indiansj  that  a 
oev  race  was  about  to  appear  from  the  east,  to  r>}deem  them  from  the  Spanish 
yoke.  I  heard  this  spoken  of  several  months  before  the  subject  of  tlie  insur- 
rectioD  had  been  seriously  agitated.  It  is  probable  that  the  pueblos  built 
thdr  hopes  upon  the  Americans,  as  they  seemed  a3  yet  to  have  no  knowlc<lge 
of  the  l^xans.'  He  abo  says  the  rebels  proposed  sending  to  Texas  for  pro- 
txtioa,  though  there  had  been  no  previous  undarjtanding.  While  there  is  no 
docnmeotaiy  proof,  it  is  wcUnigh  impossible,  conjiderin^  the  date  and  cir- 
cunstances,  to  believe  that  the  Tezans  had  no  inAuence  directly  or  indirectly 
iatfaeaffiur. 

''The  alcalde  was  arrested  at  the  governor's  orders  by  Ramon  Abreu,  who 
itoUJed  prefect 

''Davis  gives  a  translation  from  an  original  MS.  copy  in  his  possession. 
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breaking  up  for  self-preservation,  the  governor  and  a 
dozen  or  more  of  his  associates  were  killed,  the  head 
of  Perez  being  carried  as  a  trophy  to  the  insurgent 
headquarters,  and  the  bodies  of  Santiago  Abreu  and 
others  being  barbarously  mutilated. ^^ 

It  was  on  August  9th  or  10th  that  the  rebels  took 
possession  of  Santa  F^,  where  they  committed  no  ex- 
cesses beyond  confiscating  the  property  of  the  victims ; 
and  having  elected  as  governor  Jos^  Gronzalez,  a 
pueblo  Indian  of  Taos,  they  for  the  most  part  dis- 
banded. Gonzalez  summoned  an  assembly  of  alcaldes 
and  influential  citizens  from  the  north,  which  body  on 
the  27th  confirmed  all  that  had  been  done."  Now 
Manuel  Armijo,  formerly  jefe  politico  and  customs 
officer,  either  as  a  part  of  his  original  plot,  or  perhaps 
disappointed  because  Gronzalez  was  preferred  to  him- 
self as  rebel  governor,  or  possibly  moved  by  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  legitimate  government — for  the  exact 
truth  eludes  all  search — '  pronounced '  at  Tom6,  the 
8th  of  September,  raised  a  force  with  the  aid  of  Curate 
Madariaga,  and  marched  to  the  capital  to  'suffocate 
the  rebellion.'  Gonzalez  retired  up  the  river,  and 
Armijo  had  little  difficulty  in  making  himself  recog- 
nized as  acting  governor  and  commandant-general. 
Possibly,  also,  he  marched  north  and  induced  the 
rebels  to  submit  to  his  authority  and  give  up  the 
leaders  of  the  movement. ^*     At  any  rate,  he  reported 

^*  Thoae  named  as  killed,  all  on  or  before  Aug.  9th,  were  Col  Albino  Perei, 
gov.;  Santiago  Abreu,  chief  justice  and  ex -gov.;  Jesus  Maria  Alarid,  sec. 
state;  Ramon  Abreu,  prefect  of  Rio  Arriba;  lieut.  Miguel  Sema,  Joaquin 
Hurtado,  and  Madri«il;  Sergt.  Diego  Sais,  or  Saenz;  Maroelino  Abreu,  Loreto 
Romero,  Escoto,  and  Ortega. 

^^  Ritch  tells  us  that  *  according  to  the  original  MS.  of  the  proceedings,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address,  and  to  proceed  in  person  to 
present  the  same  to  the  supreme  govt.  In  the  mean  time,  as  resolved,  all 
were  to  yield  obedience  to  Gov.  Gonzalez  until  such  time  as  the  com.  oould 
report. '    Armijo  was  a  member  of  this  committee. 

*'  So  says  Bustamante,  who  seems  to  follow  Armijo's  reports,  as  published 
in  the  Diario  del  Oobkmo,  Thus  A.  claimed  to  have  prevented  the  *  p^rdida 
total '  of  the  country,  since  the  rebels  had  resolved  to  join  the  savage  tribes 
against  the  province.  Most  writers  imply  that  he  was  recognized  only  at 
Sta  Fe,  the  rebels  keeping  up  their  organization  in  the  north.     Davis,  bow* 


ever,  says  the  rebels  were  *  kept  in  a  state  of  comparative  pesos  by  the  au- 
thorities, under  the  pretext  of  desiring  to  treat  witn  them '  until  the  troops 
arrived;  and  Miller  tells  us  that  A.  marched  on  Sept  13th  against  GonaJei 
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his  patriotic  achievemeDt  to  tbe  Mexican  goyemment, 
and  asked  for  reenforcements.  These,  to  the  number 
of  300  or  more,  of  the  Escuadron  de  Vera  Cruz  and 
presidial  troops  of  Chihuahua,  under  Colonel  Justini- 
ani,  arrived  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  rebels 
had  again  assembled  at  or  near  La  Cafiada,  and  were 
defeated  in  battle  on  January  27,  1838.  Gonzalez 
and  several  of  his  associates  were  captured  and  shot. 
Armijo,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  was  given  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and  confirmed  for  eight  years  in  his 
assumed  positions  of  governor  and  comandante  gen- 
eral'' 

Besides  the  revolution  of  1837,  the  only  notable 
event  of  New  Mexican  history  in  this  period,  though 
one  that  in  most  of  its  phases  belongs  properly  to  the 
annals  of  another  territory,'^  was  the  capture  of  the 
Texan  Santa  Fe  expedition  of  1841.  Hitherto  there 
had  been  little  or  no  direct  intercourse  between  the 
New  Mexicans  and  their  neighbors  of  the  adjoining 

and  his  lieak-gor.,  Antonio  Domingo  Lopez,  at  Pnjnaque,  inducing  them 
through  the  inmience  of  a  prieet  to  negotiate  for  peace,  but  finally  insisting 
cm  an  unconditional  surrender.     But  Miller  speaks  of  no  later  troubles. 

''  Biistamante  gives  most  particulars  of  the  battle,  or  rather  of  the  two 
battles^  the  first  at  the  Pujuaque  paas,  and  the  other  nearer  Cafiada.  The 
troops  numbered  582,  Justiniani  giving  the  chief  command  to  Armijo.  Four 
dragoons  were  killed  and  others  wounded  in  an  ambush.  The  rebels  were 
over  1,300,  and  lost  20  killed,  many  wounded,  and  8  prisoners.  Antonio  Vigil, 
their  commander,  was  kUled  in  the  Ist  fight.  Davis  says  that  Gonzalez,  the 
brothers  Desideno  and  Antonio  A.  Montoya,  and  Alcalde  Esquibel  were  shot 
bj  sentence  of  a  court-martial  at  Sta  F^.  Others  imply  that  there  was  no 
fennal  triaL  Gregg  and  others  accuse  Armijo  of  cowardice  in  the  fight,  at- 
tribating  ^e  victory  to  Capt.  Mufioz,  of  the  Vera  Cruz  troops.  Miller  men- 
tkns  no  fight;  but  says  Gonzalez,  with  Lopez,  his  second  in  command,  was 
hanged  at  Sta  Cmz  on  Jan.  25th.  Prince  tells  us  that  the  Montoyas,  Eaqui- 
bel,  and  Gen.  'Ohopon'  were  shot  near  the  garita  in  Sta  Fe;  Juan  Antonio 
Vigil  'executed'  near  Cuyamanque;  and  Gonzalez  killed  by  the  immediate 
eoaunand  of  Armijo. 

Bastamante,  Oabhuete^  Mex,,  i.  33-6,  gives  a  narrative  in  1842,  founded 
nahily  on  Annijo's  report  published  in  the  Dlario  del  Oohiemo,  Nov.  30,  1837. 
Greg^  Com.  qfihe  PraMea^  L,  writing  in  1844,  was  at  Sta  Fe  during  the  re- 
volt. Kendall,  yarr,  Texan  SatUa  Fe  Ejpped.,  i.  348-51,  abo  of  1844,  includes 
an  acooont  ot  the  rerolt  in  a  very  abusive  bioff.  sketch  of  Armijo.  Davis, 
R  Griitgo,  86-92,  as  we  have  seen,  claims  to  have  nad  a  copy  of  the  rebel  plan, 
tod  ills  account  is  as  complete  as  any.  Ritch,  Azilan,  248,  also  alludes  to  a 
US.  record  ol  the  assembly  at  Sta  F4.  Later  narratives  are  those  of  Miller, 
ffuL  Sketch  of  Sta  /V,  22-4,  and  Prince,  Hi»L  Sketches,  285-9.  There  is  a 
aotabJe  abeenoe  ol  original  documentary  evidence. 
^See  HiH.  North  Mese.  SL  and  Texas,  voL  ii. 
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but  distant  Texas;  yet  the  comparative  success  of  the 
eastern  rebels  was  not  unknown  to  the  less  fortunate 
agitators  of  the  west.  Texan  influences,  probably  not 
inactive  in  the  troubles  of  1837-8,  had  certainly  been 
potent  in  fomenting  later  discontent.  Santa  Fe 
traders  from  the  United  States  seem  as  a  class  to  have 
feared  a  revolution,  which  might  for  a  time  imperil 
their  commercial  interests ;  but  among  them,  especially 
those  who  had  become  residents,  there  was  an  element 
fully  in  sympathy  with  the  filibusters.  These  sympa- 
thizers reported  that  the  New  Mexicans  awaited  only 
an  opportunity  to  rise  and  declare  their  independence, 
and  that  even  the  authorities  were  not  disposed  to 
offer  much  resistance.^* 

Besides  crediting  these  exaggerated  reports,  the 
Texans  had  a  theory,  without  foundation  in  fact  or 
justice,  that  their  territory  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  their  duty  to  release  from 
tyranny  all  inhabitants  of  that  territory,  including,  of 
course,  the  New  Mexicans  living  east  of  the  river. 
They  had,  moreover,  a  strong  desire  to  divert  through 
Texan  channels  the  Santa  ¥6  trade  that  had  proved 
so  lucrative  to  merchants  of  the  United  States.  Under 
these  circumstances,  in  the  spring  of  1841  President 
Lamar  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  about  300  men,  in 
six  companies,  under  the  command  of  Hugh  McLeod 
as  brevet  brigadier-general.  Three  commissioners 
were  sent  to  establish  Texan  authority  in  the  west, 
well  provided  with  proclamations  explaining  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  proffered  freedom;  and  a  number  of 
traders  and  travellers  joined  the  expedition  in  quest 
of  gain  or  adventure,  some  of  them  possibly  not  fully 
understanding  its  real  purpose.**     It  was  not  proposed 

» In  Nilen'  Beg.,  \xl  61,  100,  is  a  letter  from  St&  Fe,  which  represents  all 
the  pneblo  Indians  and  Americans,  with  two  thirds  of  the  Mexicans,  as  anxious 
for  the  Texans  to  come.  The  gov.  tells  the  writer  that  he  neither  can  nor 
will  resist.  That  snch  reports  were  circulated  and  believed  in  Texas  and  the 
U.  S.  is  shown  by  the  general  tenor  of  all  reoorda  of  the  period. 

''The  commissioners  were  Wm  G.  Cooke,  JO06  Antonio  Kavarro,  and 
Richard  F.  Brenham.  The  captains  were  Wm  P.  Lewis,  J.  S.  Sntton,  W.  D. 
Houghton,  Ratcliff  Hudson,  Matthew  Caldwell,  and  J.  H.  Strain.  The  pur- 
port of  the  proclamation,  according  to  Kendall,  was '  that  the  exped.  was  sent 
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exactly — at  least,  such  was  the  explanation  offered 
later — ^to  undertake  with  300  men  the  conquest  of 
New  Mexico  c^ainst  the  will  of  the  inhabitants ;  but 
if  the  people  were  found  not  favoring  or  ready  for  re- 
volt the  expedition  would  be  content  with  trade,  and 
would  retire  to  await  a  more  favorable  opportunity. 
This,  however,  has  no  real  bearing  on  the  character  of 
the  party.  They  were  simply  armed  invaders,  who 
might  expect  to  be  attacked,  and  if  defeated,  to  be 
treated  by  the  Mexicans  as  rebels,  or  at  best^since 
Texan  belligerency  and  independence  had  been  recog- 
nised by  several  nations — ^as  prisoners  of  war.  They 
left  Austin  in  June,  and  in  September,  after  a  tedious 
march  by  the  worst  routes  over  an  unknown  country, 
they  arrived  ragged,  worn  out,  and  half  starved  on 
the  New  Mexican  frontier. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mexican  authorities  had  long  ex- 
pected an  invasion  from  Texas,  and  special  warnings, 
with  promise  of  reenforcements,  had  recently  been  re- 
ceived from  the  national  capital.  While  there  was  no 
lack  of  disaffection  in  certain  quarters,  the  masses  of 
the  people  were  far  from  ready  to  accept  the  so-called 
freedom  offered  by  filibusters,  and  the  rulers  still  fur- 
ther from  any  intention  to  permit  a  change  of  govern- 
ment. Every  possible  effort,  on  the  contrary,  was 
made  to  prepare  for  defence,  and  to  foment  the  current 
popular  idea  of  the  Texans  as  valiant  but  reckless  des- 
peradoes,  from  whom  might  be  expected,  not  liberty, 
but  pillage,  murder,  and  outrage.  All  foreigners  were 
closely  watched,  and  several  were  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion of  complicity  in  schemes  of  invasion.*^     Satisfied 

ior  the  parpoee  of  trading,  and  that  if  the  inhabitants  were  not  disposed  to 
Mm  peacefolly  the  Texan  standard,  the  exped.  was  to  retire  immediately  ( !). 
These  procL  were  printed  in  both  Spanish  and  English,  and  not  a  doabt  ex- 
l  that  the  liberal  terms  offered  woold  be  at  once  acceded  to  by  a  popnla- 
liring  within  the  limits  of  Texas,  and  who  had  long  been  groaning  under 
the  most  tyrannicaL'  Narr.,  270.     See  also  365-7. 


According  to  an  account  followed  by  Bustamante,  '  En  julio  de  1839  los 
I J  ~ 


_  »ros  del  Norte  en  Sta  F^,  so  pretesto  de  pedir  justicia  ateutaron  des 
earadamente  contra  el  gobiemo,  de  quien  exigian  por  la  fuerza  de  las  armas 
que  fte  fnsilaron  por  el  mismo  gobemador,  6  se  les  entregasen  unos  reos  qne 
en  1837  mataron  A  nn  estrangero,  Begentaban  este  atentado  Guillermo 
Driden  y  Santiago  Qaerqne  [James  Kirker]  que  comandaba  una  gavilla  de 
Hist.  Abiz.  and  N.  Hex.   21 


i 
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that  danger  was  near,  Governor  Arniijo  sent  south- 
ward an  appeal  for  aid,  ordered  a  close  watch  of  for- 
eigners, who  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  places  of 
residence,  and  sent  Captain  Ddmaso  Salazar  to  recon- 
noitre the  eastern  frontier.  On  September  4th  Sala- 
zar sent  in  as  captives  three  men,  who  were  regarded 
as  spies  from  the  invading  army.  They  were  forbid- 
den to  leave  the  capital,  but  escaped  a  week  later,  and 
on  being  recaptured,  were  put  to  death."  On  the 
15th  a  Mexican  named  Carlos  and  an  Italian,  Brig- 
noli,  who  had  been  with  the  Texans  in  August,  were 
found,  and  induced  to  tell  what  they  knew  of  the  inva- 
sion. Meanwhile,  every  eflfort  had  been  made  for  ef- 
fective defence;  the  rurales,  or  militia,  called  into 
service  and  sent  to  the  frontier  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Juan  Andres  Archuleta;  Prefect  Antonio 
Sandoval  summoned  to  the  capital  to  act  as  governor ; 
while  Armijo  set  out  on  the  16th  with  the  presidial 
troops.  On  the  same  day  five  men,  sent  on  in  advance 
of  the  foremost  division  of  Texans,  were  captured, 
disarmed,  and  put  in  jail  at  San  Miguel  del  Vado.^ 
Next  day  Colonel  Cooke  and  Captain  Sutton,  with 
94  Texans,  surrendered  to  Armijo  and  Salazar  at 
Anton  Chico.  The  governor  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Las  Vegas,  distributed  among  the  captors 

indios  sahuanos;  mas  se  resistid  d  ello  el  gobemador.  Desde  aquella  epoca 
haata  tlltimo  de  agosto  de  1841  se  suBcitaron  conspiraciones  por  diferentes 
pantos  del  departamento  contra  el  gobierno,  y  si  en  todas  no  han  sido  los  ea- 
trangeros  los  principales  motores,  d  lo  m^nos  han  tenido  parte.  La  de  agosto 
la  dirigia  el  Americano  Julian  Werkeman,  iL  quien  los  Tejanos  tenian  apode- 
rado  en  este  departamento,  con  el  solo  objeto  de  que  formara  la  revoiucion, 
para  lo  qne  vino  desde  Taos  &  Sta  F^,  acompafiados  de  otros  paisanos  suyos 
decididos  6  asesinar  al  gobemador  Armijo.'  Gregg  also  mentions  the  act  of 
the  Americans,  though  not  admitting  that  it  had  any  political  aspect.  Ken* 
dall  notes  the  arrest  of  Thomas  Rowland.  Snspicions  a^inst  Workman  and 
John  Rowland  in  this  connection  had  something  to  do  with  their  migration  to 
Cal.  in  1841.  Kirker,  named  above,  died  in  Cal.  about  1853.  Dryden  was  a 
prisoner  in  Chih.  in  1841-2.  B.  D.  Wilson,  ObservaHona,  MS.,  who  had  lived 
m  N.  Mex.  since  1833,  tells  us  that  not  only  Rowland  and  Workman,  but 
about  20  more,  including  himself,  joined  the  Cal.  party  because,  on  account 
of  Texan  complications,  they  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  remain. 

"They  were  Rowland,  Baker,  and  Rosenburs.  The  latter  was  killed  in 
resisting  recapture,  and  the  others  were  executea  later.  This  is  called  mur- 
der by  Kendaul,  but  the  act  seems  to  have  been  justifiable. 

^  These  were  Capt.  I^wis,  Van  Ness,  Howard,  Fit^^rald,  and  Kendall 
The  Spanish  account  makes  the  number  6. 
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the  property  taken  from  the  Texans,  made  a  bonfire 
in  the  plaza  of  Liamar's  proclamations,  sent  off  Cooke 
and  his  fellow-prisoners  under  a  guard  of  200  men  for 
Mexico,  and  sent  out  explorers  to  find  the  rest  of  the 
invaders.     These,  under  McLeod,  about  200  in  num- 
ber, finally  surrendered  to  Archuleta,  at  a  place  called 
Laguna  Colorada,  on  the  5th  of  October;  on  the  16th 
Annijo  was  given  a  public  and  most  enthusiastic  re- 
ception at  the  capital,  and  next  day  the  last  of  the 
prisoners  left  San  Miguel  on  their  tedious  march  to 
Mexico,  where  they  arrived  in  several  divisions  at  the 
beginning  of  1842.     A  few  were  released  in  April,  or 
earlier,  at  the  intercession  of  foreign  ministers,  on  the 
I      plea  that  they  were  not  Texans,  and  had  joined  the 
expedition  without  knowing  its  real  objects.     The  rest, 
after  confinement  at  different  Mexican  prisons,  some 
of  them  being  compelled  to  work  in  chains  on  the 
roads,  were  finally  released  by  President  Santa  Anna 
on  his  saint's  day,  the  13th  of  June.     The  only  excep- 
tion was  in  the  case  of  Navarro,  who  was  at  one  time 
condemned  to  death,  but  finally  escaped  and  returned 
to  Texas.  ^* 

'*The  best  narrative  of  theee  events,  from  a  Mexican  ttand-point,  is  that 
mBmdamaniey  GabiaeU  Mextcano,  ii.  216^-25,  entitled  'Espedicion  de  los  Te- 
jUUM  rendida  iL  las  fnerzas  del  General  Bon  Manuel  Armijo  en  5  de  Octubre 
tie  1841/  or  'nna  memoria  que  se  me  ha  remitido  de  Santa  Fe  de  Nuevo- 
Mexico  de  la  que  he  copiado  lo  siguiente.'  The  writer  closes  his  narrative 
vith  an  extract  from  an  address  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  which  he  denounced 
this  invasion  of  adventurers,  or  pirates,  from  the  U.  S.,  rejoicing  at  their 
bflure,  and  ridiculing  their  pretensions  as  traders  and  travellers.  In  the 
ArdL  Sta  /V,  MS.,  is  a  fragmentary  diary  of  Lieut. -col  Archuleta's  operations 
from  Sept.  30th  to  Oct.  Qui,  including  the  capture  of  McLeod's  party.  In 
Brntamanie,  Diario,  MS.,  xliii.  253-5,  327,  is  an  account  of  the  celebration  of 
die  nevB  in  Mex.  on  Nov.  16th,  including  an  extra  of  the  Fanal,  and  letters 
from  Garcia  Gonde  at  Chihuahua.  The  Diario  del  Gob.,  Feb.  20,  1842,  has  a 
tnnslation  of  an  article  in  a  K.  Orleans  oaper,  ridiculing  the  idea  that  the 
Texans  had  been  captured  by  the  New  Mexicans.  In  Jfex.,  Mem,  OuerTa, 
lS4i,  p.  37-8,  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  affair;  and  in  Id.,  Mem,  JReL,  1844, 
^.  i~xL,  appears  the  diplomatic  correspondence  in  Mex.  on  the  case  of 
Kendall  and  others,  who  <uaimed  the  protection  of  the  U.  S.  See  also  Ce- 
WK  Finrffc.  Me/.,  69-72. 

On  the  other  side,  the  leading  authority  is  the  Narrative  qfthe  Texan  Santa 
fi  Expedition,  eomprieing  a  description  of  a  tour  through  Texas  and  across  t/ie 
T^ff^  lOKth'Western  prairieJt,  the  Comanche  and  Caygiui  hunting-grounds,  with  an 
'*^«ft^of  the  sufferings  Xrom  unnt  of  food,  losses  from  hostile  Iwlians,  and  final 
^I'Ptsreo/'tke  Texans  and  their  mardi  as  prisoners  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  With 
aSrathns  ami  a  fiiop.     By  Oto.   WUkins  KendcUL    N.  Y.,  1844,  12mo,   2 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Governor  Armijo  was 
fully  justified  in  seizins:  the  Texan  invaders,  disanningf 
ttei?  con6«.tn,g  thefr  property,  «>d  sending  them  ^ 
Mexico  as  prisoners  of  war.  He  and  his  officers  are 
accused,  however,  of  having  induced  their  victims  to 
surrender  by  false  assurances  of  friendship  and  false 
promises  of  welcome  as  traders,  the  giving-up  of  their 

voIb;  also  later  editions.  The  aathor  waa  one  of  the  editors  of  ttie  New 
Orleans  Pica^ne,  in  quest  of  adventore  and  material  for  a  book,  both  of 
which  he  found.  He  was  one  of  those  who  claimed  to  have  joined  the  expedi- 
tion  in  ignorance  of  its  filibusterinff  purpose,  and  after  much  corresponoienoe 
ha  waa  liberated  at  the  request  of  U.  S.  representatives.  His  narrative  is  a 
most  fascinating  one,  and  is  full  of  valuable  information  respecting  the  conn- 
tries  through  which  he  passed.  No  effort  is  made  to  conceal  his  intenaely 
bitter  hatred  of  the  New  Mexicans,  though  he  speaks  well  of  the  women  and 
of  a  few  men  who  were  kind  to  the  Texans  in  ^eir  misfortunes.  Gkjy. 
Armijo  is  described  not  only  as  a  tyrant,  but  as  an  inhuman  and  bloodthirsty 
wretch,  an  nnprincipiea  libertine,  and  a  boastful  coward,  whose  fortune  was 
founded  on  early  success  as  a  sheep-thie^  and  whose  only  good  quality  was  a 
fine  personal  appearance.  Captain  Salagir  and  other  omoers  are  described  as 
wortny  followers  of  such  a  chief.  The  author's  views  of  Armijo  are  sapported 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  Gregs  and  other  Americans  who  knew  the  gov- 
ernor, and  they^  have  been  adopted  more  or  less  f  ull  v  by  later  writers.  Ken- 
dall narrates  minutely  the  capture  and  treatment  of  his  own  little  pc^Yt  ^uid 
he  gives  particular  attention  to  Capt.  Lewis,  who  had  lived  in  Spanish- Ameri- 
can provmces,  knew  the  language,  and  was  implicitly  trusted  bv  the  Texans. 
Lewis  is  accuiBed  of  having  betrayed  his  comrades,  revealed  all  their  plans, 
and  induced  Cooke  and  McLeod  to  surrender,  by  false  assurances  of  kind 
treatment  and  false  representations  of  the  enemy's  force.  Of  course,  the  sub- 
ject of  Lewis'  treachery  and  that  of  Kendall's  wrongs,  real  or  pretended,  as 
an  innocent  citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  have  very  little  importance  as  part  of  the 
annals  of  N.  Mex. 

Franklin  Combs,  another  of  the  prisoners,  wrote  a  NarraUvef  which  was 
published  in  the  newspapers,  and  may  be  consulted  with  other  matter,  indnd- 
mg  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  in  Mexico  in  1842,  p.  232-60.  An 
account  of  some  parts  of  the  affair  by  Lieut.  Lubbock  is  quoted  by  Kendall 
and  others.  Thomas  Falconer,  an  Englishman,  who  was  set  at  liberty  imme- 
diately on  reaching  Mexico,  wrote  NijUs  of  a  Journey  through  Texat  and  New 
Maeko  m  the  years  I84I  and  I842,  publii^ed  in  the  Lond.  Cfeog.  8oe.,  Jow., 
xiiL  199-226.  His  notes  are  chiefly  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  country. 
He  claims  to  have  joined  the  expedition  without  any  knowledge  of  its  real 
character.  Of  McLeod's  capture  he  says:  'A  surrender  was  agr^d  upon,  and 
the  terms,  securing  to  the  part^  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  were 
signed  by  the  officers  on  both  sides;'  but  he  confirms  Kendall's  statement 
that  on  the  march  several  men  were  shot  and  their  ears  cut  off.  In  U,  8. 
Govt  Doc.,  27th  cong.  2d  sees..  Sen.  £x.  Doc.  325,  H.  Ex.  Boa  266,  is 
found  the  bulky  correspondence  between  the  Mex.  and  U.  S.  representatives, 
as  above  referred  to  in  Spanish.  See  also  same  sess.  ffou&e  Jour.,  183,  234, 
1480;  and  Conq.  Globe,  1841-2,  p.  131,  977-8.  Waddy  Thompson,  U.  S.  min- 
ister in  Mex.,  m  his  RecoUectioM,  5,  50,  92-3,  155-6,  mentions  this  affair,  and 
states,  what  indeed  is  practically  admitted  by  all,  that  the  prisoners  were 
well  enough  treated  in  Mexico.  Gregg,  Com.  Prairies,  i.  227-^  relates  some 
instances  of  outrages  on  Amer.  residents  in  1841.  See  also  many  articles  and 
items  in  NUea*  Reg.,  lxi.-ii.,  as  per  index;  Prince's  Hist.  Sk.,  236-9;  Dewees* 
Letters,  238^1;  Wilson's  Amer.  Hist.,  665-7;  Yoimg's  BiaL  Mex.,  285-6^  and 
most  works  relating  to  the  annals  of  Texas. 
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anns  being  represented  as  a  mere  formaUty  imposed  on 
all  visitors  to  Santa  Y6.     Their  arms  once  secured,  it 
is  said  the  lives  of  one  party  were  saved  only  by  the 
intervention  and  protest  of  Gregorio  Vigil,  and  of 
another  by  a  majority  of  one  in  a  vote  on  the  propo- 
sition to  shoot  them.     And  after  their  surrender,  par- 
ticularly on  the  march  to  El  Paso,  it  is  claimed  they 
were  starved  and   otherwise  inhumanly  maltreated, 
some  five  or  six  of  their  number,  because  of  their  ill- 
ness and  inability  to  keep  up,  having  been  deliber- 
ately shot  down,  and  their  ears  cut  off,  to  be  carried  to 
Chihuahua  as  proof  that  they  had  not  escaped.     There 
is,  of  course,  nothing  to  be  said  in  justification  of  such 
acts,  if  the  charges  are  true.     My  knowledge  of  Ar- 
mijo  does  not  lead  me  to  say  in  his  defence  much  more 
than  that  he  was  certainly  not  so  bad  a  man  as  he  is 
represented;  nor  am  I  prepared  to  say  that  Salazar 
was  not  a  brute,  or  that  some  barbarous  acts  may  not 
have  been  committed  by  irresponsible  and  unmanage- 
able   subordinates.      The    Mexicans    claim    to   have 
offered  but  life  as  a  condition  of  surrender,  and  to 
have  treated  their  captives  with  all  the  courtesy  due 
to  prisoners  of  war.     It  is  well  to  consider  the  ex 
parte  nature  of  the  evidence  against  them,  and  the 
evident  bias,  amounting  to  hatred,  of  Kendall  and 
other  witnesses,  leading  to  many  obvious  exaggera- 
tions.    The  Texans,  if  technically  but  soldiers  of  a 
belligerent  nation,  were  in  Mexican  eyes  rebel  des- 
peradoes, entering  a  peaceful  province  under  false  pre- 
tences, to  stir  up  bloody  strife.     Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  capture  and  transportation  of  300  Texan  fili- 
busters by  the  miserably  organized  soldiery  of  New 
ifeiico  was  no  slight  undertaking,  and  small  wonder  if 
in  such  a  strugg^le  some  of  the  kid-glove  niceties  of  regu- 
lar warfare  were  not  observed ;  moreover,  the  march  to 
Mexico  was  necessarily  attended  with  much  hardship 
and  suffering",  and  some  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  charges 
of  murder  by  the  statement  of  Powhatan  Ellis  to  Web- 
ster, that  one,   involving  the  shooting  of  three  pris- 
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oners,  was  a  '  fabrication '  transferred  from  a  northern 
newspaper  to  the  columns  of  the  Sigh  Diez  y  N^iveve. 
Again,  if  the  promises  alleged  to  have  been  broken 
were  given  in  good  faith  to  the  Texans  as  peaceful 
traders,  Armijo  was  fully  justified  in  breaking  them 
on  learning,  through  Lewis'  treachery  and  Lamar's 
proclamation,  how  he  had  been  deceived;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Mexicans,  knowing  the  real  character 
of  the  expedition,  made  the  promises,  intending  to 
break  them,  as  a  device  to  get  possession  of,  the  ene- 
my's weapons,  the  trick  was  at  the  least  not  more  dis- 
honorable than  that  attempted  by  McLeod  and  Cooke. 
The  Texan  adventurers  were,  at  be*:u,  engaged  in  a 
risky  invasion  of  an  enemy's  territory;  fortune  was 
against  them,  and  disaster  resulted,  for  which  they 
deserve  but  little  sympathy.  Armijo  and  his  men, 
on  the  contrary,  had  the  most  wonderful  good  luck  in 
defending  their  country,  and  merit  but  little  of  the 
obloquy  that  has  been  heaped  upon  them/ 


25 


Naturally,  the  Texans  were  grievously  disappointed 
at  the  utter  failure  of  their  grand  filibustering  expedi- 
tion, and  loud  in  their  threats  of  vengeance  for  what 
they  chose  to  regard  as  the  treachery  and  barbarity  of 
the  New  Mexicans.  Active  preparations  b^an  as 
soon  as  the  captives  of  1841  had  returned.  The  retali- 
atory enterprise,  as  talked  about  in  advance  through 
the  press  and  otherwise,  had  a  wide  scope.  Not  only 
was  New  Mexico  to  be  invaded  and  brought  under 
Texan  sway,  but  probably  the  banner  of  freedom 
would  be  unfurled  in  Chihuahua,  and  all  of  Northern 
Mexico  revolutionized ;  and  at  the  very  least,  Armijo 
and  Salazar,  with  the  traitor  Lewis,  were  to  be  taken, 
dead  or  alive.     For  these  purposes  a  force  of  500  or 

^  There  is  a  notable  similarity  in  several  respects  between  the  rule  of  Ar- 
mijo in  N.  Mex.  and  that  of  Alvarado  in  Cal. — see  Hist.  CaL,  iii,  iv. — the 
revolts  against  centralism  in  1836-8,  and  the  following  troubles  with  for- 
eigners in  1841,  as  represented  by  the  Texan  expedition  and  the  Graham 
affieiir.  Both  rulers  were  grossly  abused  by  foreign  critics,  Kendall's  ravings 
bearing  a  marked  resembUnce  to  those  of  Farnham.  Charges  against  Alva- 
rado were  for  the  most  part  false;  of  Armijo  and  his  acta  much  less  is  known. 
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800  men,  under   Colonel  Jacob   Snively,  was  to  be 

raised,  the  only  difficulty  being  to  keep  the  number 

down,  such  ^was  the  popular  enthusiasm  at  home  and 

across  the  line  in  the  United   States.     The  project 

was  made  known  by  traders  at  Santa  ¥6 — American 

spies,  the  Texans  called  them — and  considerable  alarm 

was  felt  in  Mexico,  especially  because  of  the  belief  that 

the  movement  was  to  be  in  reality  under  the  auspices 

of  the  northern  republic.     Accordingly,  a  large  force 

was  sent  north  from  Chihuahua,  under  General  Josd 

M.  Monterde,  to  support  Armijo,  who,  as  the  result 

proved,  had  little  need  of  reenforcements. 

This  grand  scheme  of  vengeance,  invasion,  and  revo- 
lution reduced  itself  in  the  execution  to  a  raid  for 
plunder  on  the  Santa  F^  caravans ;  for  this  trade,  of 
which  much  more  is  said  in  this  chapter,  was  now  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  hands  of  Mexicans.  First, 
John  McDaniel,  a  Texan  captain,  or  calling  himself 
so,  enlisted  in  Missouri  fifteen  vagabonds,  and  with 
them  in  April  1843  attacked  and  plundered  the  cara- 
van of  Josd  Antonio  Chavez  on  the  Little  Arkansas, 
in  United  States  territory.  Seven  of  the  number, 
with  their  share  of  the  booty,  at  once  started  back  for 
the  Missouri  settlements;  and  the  other  eight  did 
likewise,  after  murdering  Chavez  for  the  gold  about 
his  person.  This  outrage  was  a  little  more  than  even 
the  Texan  sympathy  or  anti-Mexican  prejudice  of  the 
south-western  frontier  could  justify;  ten  of  the  party 
were  captured  and  condemned  to  death  or  imprison- 
ment, according  as  their  crime  was  murder  or  simply 
robbery.  About  the  same  time,  Colonel  Warfield, 
with  a  similar  pai-ty  of  twenty-four  adventurers,  at- 
tempted a  raid  on  the  little  New  Mexican  settlement 
of  Mora.  By  a  surprise  he  killed  five  Mexicans  of  a 
party  of  hunters,  and  took  a  few  horses,  which  he  pres- 
ently lost,  with  all  his  own,  when  the  foe  turned  on 
him,  and  he  was  forced  to  retreat  on  foot.  Warfield, 
with  a  few  of  the  fugitives,  succeeded  in  joining 
Sflively;   another   party  disbanded  and   found   their 
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way  northward ;  while  still  another  of  five  men  was 
captured  and  apparently  taken  to  Santa  Fe. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Snively,  with  his  grand  army 
of  not  800  or  500,  but  about  180  men,  reached  the 
Arkansas  late  in  May,  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  traders. 
The  caravan  of  the  year,  composed  of  both  Mexicans 
and  Americans,  bound  to  Santa  F^  from  Indepen- 
dence, was  approaching,  escorted  by  two  companies  of 
United  States  dragoons  under  Captain  Cook;  and 
Governor  Armijo,  with  500  men  or  more,  marched 
out  of  his  capital  on  May  1st  to  meet  the  caravan  at 
the  Arkansas.  On  June  19th  the  Texans  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  an  advance  party  of  Armijo's  force,  about 
1 00  militiamen  and  Indians  under  Ventura  Lobato, 
killing  some  twenty,  and  making  prisoners  of  the  rest, 
except  one  or  two  who  escaped  to  the  governor's 
camp.^  Ten  days  later,  as  the  force  was  deemed  too 
small  to  attack  Armijo,  and  as  it  was  thought  the 
caravan  might  have  turned  back  through  fear,  about 
80  of  the  Texans  started  homeward ;  but  Captain  Cook 
soon  came  up,  and  forced  one  detachment  of  the  rest, 
greatly  to  their  disgust,  to  give  up  their  arms,  claim- 
ing that  they  were  on  United  States  soil.  About  50 
now  started  for  Missouri,  while  the  remainder — part 
of  whom,  under  Captain  Chandler,  had  been  absent  at 
the  disarming,  and  another  part  are  said  to  have  de- 
ceived Cook  by  giving  up  only  captured  Mexican 
weapons,  concealing  their  own  rifles — could  not  agree 
on  any  course  of  action  until  the  caravan  had  crossed 
the  river  and  gone  on  their  way  unmolested.  Then 
the  renowned  *  Texian  Invincibles'  went  home,  losing 
some  men  in  fights  with  the  Indians  on  the  way. 

In  July  and  August  the  Mexican  minister  com- 
plained to  Waddy  Thompson  that  the  United  States 
government  was  responsible  for  the  so-called  Texan 

'^Bastamante's  statement  that  Sniyely  'd  todos  los  paa<5  &  cnchiUas  deim 
pues  de  rendidas  las  armas '  is  prol>ably  unfounded.  Some  other  authorites 
say  that  the  prisoners  were  released.  The  Texans  and  Americana  state  that 
Armijo,  on  learning  of  the  disaster,  retreated  in  great  haste,  without  waiting 
for  the  caravan. 
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invasion ;  but  the  reply  denied  such  responsibility,  even 
if  there  had  been  any  invasion,  which  was  declared 
doubtful.  Meanwhile,  General  Monterde  marched 
northward  to  New  Mexico  with  some  700  men;  and 
he  and  Armijo  flattered  themselves  that  they  had 
saved  their  country.  Good  luck  and  a  broad  desert 
frontier  had  done  more  to  defeat  Texan  schemes  than 
the  zeal  of  Mexican  patriots.^ 

We  have  noted  the  adventurous  beginnings  before 
1822  of  the  trade  between  Santa  F6  and  the  Missouri 
River.  With  the  end  of  Spanish  rule  ceased  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  traffic  on  the  part  of  Mexican  authorities, 
and  a  profitable  market  was  assured  for  goods  from 
the  United  States.  The  eastern  rendezvous  was 
Franklin,  Missouri,  down  to  1831,  and  later  Indepen- 
dence. From  this  point  in  May  of  each  year  set  out 
the  trains,  or  caravans,  of  pack-animals  in  1823,  but 
subsequently  of  wagons,  drawn  at  first  by  horses  and 
mules,  but  later  by  mules  or  oxen,  four  pairs  usually 
to  each  wagon,  but  sometimes  five  or  six  pairs,  with 

^  In  the  Arch,  8la  F4,  MS.,  is  Armijo's  Libro  de  Ordenea,  showing  something 
of  his  operations  from  May  Ist  to  July  let,  including  the  capture  of  5  Texans 
on  June  6th  or  7th.  Nilea'  Reg,,  Ixiv.  195,  210,  280,  290,  323,  327,  354,  and 
esjpecially  234-5,  406,  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  details  of  the 
affair.  Bustamante,  Apuntea  Hint.  Santa  Anna,  206-9,  tells  us  of  the  *nueva 
invasion  de  Nuevo-Mexico  por  los  Anelo- Americanos.'  The  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence in  Mex.  is  given  in  Mex.,  Mem.  JReL,  1844,  doc.  IxiiL-ix.,  and  the 
affair  is  also  noted  in  Id.,  Mem.  Ouerra,  1844,  p.  37--8,  where  we  are  told  that 
on  June  17,  1843,  the  Mex.  govt  had  been  obUged  to  decree  death  to  all 
foreigners  enteringthe  country  as  bandits,  or  fighting  under  a  flag  not  recog- 
nized by  Mex.  The  Voto  de  Sonara  of  Sept.  14,  1S43,  contains  a  report  of 
Armijo,  forwarded  by  Monterde  Aug.  9th,  on  the  successful  effect  of  de- 
fensive measures.  M.  was  about  to  return,  leaving  300  men  under  Lieut. -col 
Mauricio  Ugarte.  Gregg,  Com.  Piuiries,  ii  166-77,  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  the  expedition,  and  though  his  sympathies  are  not  wholly  against  the 
Texans  he  shows  that  they  acted  very  unwisely,  even  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  in  killing  Chavez,  whose  family  was  not  friendly  to  Armijo,  and  whose 
brother  and  sister-in-law  did  much  in  1841  to  aid  the  Texan  prisoners;  in 
planninff  to  attack  a  caravan  which  contained  many  Americans,  who  could  not 
honorably  desert  their  Mex.  friends;  in  attacking  Mora,  whose  inhabitants 
had  always  been  friendly  to  foreigners;  and  in  butchering  the  pueblo  Indians 
of  Armijo's  vanguard,  who  had  always  been  bitter  against  the  governor,  and 
who  were  now  incensed  beyond  measure  at  Taos,  forcing  several  naturalized 
foreigners  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mts,  244-70,  also  contains 
a  good  narrative;  and  iSeoc^^V  Western  Wilds,  60^-80,  a  fantastic  one,  purporting 
to  be  by  one  of  Warfield's  men,  and  evidently  founded  on  fact  in  the  earlier 
parts. 
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a  load  of  5,000  pounds.  Cotton  goods  were  the'staple 
article  of  traffic,  but  there  was  also  carried  a  miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  dry  goods  and  hardware.  The 
route  of  over  800  miles  lay  in  an  almost  direct  line 
west-south-west  to  San  Miguel  del  Vado,  and  thence 
north-west  to  Santa  ¥6 ;  but  this  route,  with  some  of 
the  most  common  variations,  is  best  shown  by  the 
map.  Midway  of  the  journey  was  the  crossing  of  the 
Arkansas,  the  boundary  between  United  States  and 
Mexican  territory ;  and  the  route  corresponds  nearly, 
in  a  general  way,  with  that  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  F^  railroad  of  later  times.  The  arrival 
was  generally  in  July,  and  the  return  departure  in 
August.  The  selling  price  of  goods  was  on  an  aver- 
age about  double  the  cost,  and  at  this  rate  was,  for  a 
time,  sufficiently  low  to  control  the  market  as  against 
foreign  goods  imported  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz  or  Chi- 
huahua ;  and  indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Missouri 
goods  were  sent  from  Santa  ¥6  to  the  south  by  the 
regular  autumn  caravans.  Duties,  after  an  'under- 
standing' with  custom-house  officers — for  very  slight 
attention  was  paid  to  the  national  arancel  de  derechos 
— were  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  cost,  and  the  trad- 
ers' net  profit  was  as  a  rule  from  20  to  40  per  cent, 
though  some  cargoes  were  sold  at  a  loss.  The  goods 
were  paid  for  mainly  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  though 
a  considerable  quantity  of  furs  and  blankets  was  taken, 
and  the  wagons  were  sometimes  partly  laden  with 
wool,  there  being  no  duty  on  exported  products.^     I 

^  The  tax  on  exports  waa  remitted  in  favor  of  K.  Mex.  by  a  decree  of  July 
19,  1823,  for  7  years;  and  the  privilege  was  renewed  in  1890,  1838,  and  1845. 
Arrillaga,  Becop.,  1829-30,  p.  100;  1830,  p.  131;  1838,  p.  143;  1846-6.  p.  95-6; 
also  other  collections  of  laws.  The  receipts  of  the  N.  Mex.  custom-house,  as 
reported  to  the  Mex.  govt,  were  as  follows,  according  to  Prieto,  Rentas,  204, 
doc.  3 — the  sums  in  parentheses  being  from  the  govt  memoriaa,  and  differing 
somewhat:  1825,  8  months,  $2,053  (12  mo.,  |3,595);  1826,  10  mo.,  $10,391; 
1826-7,  $8,607;  1827-8,  $5,938;  1828-9,  $27,008  ($27,907);  1829-^,  $12,691; 
1830-1,  810,581  ($31,882);  1831-2,  $31,314;  1833-4,  $29,297;  1836-7.  $21,219; 
1841,  ($1,195);  1842,  ($27,921);  1843,  ($81,400).  Gregg  mentions  a  custom, 
said  to  prevail,  of  dividing  the  legal  duties  into  three  equal  parts,  one  for  the 
officers,  one  for  the  trader,  and  one  for  the  govt.  He  also  says  that  of  the 
$50,000  to  $80,000  annually  collected,  nearly  half  has  been  embezzled.  It 
was  believed  at  first  that  the  N.  Mex.  authorities  were  collecting  much 
more  than  the  Mex.  law  permitted;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  There  was 
a  prohibitory  duty  of  $4  per  pound  on  tobacco. 
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make  no  attempt  here  to  picture  the  pleasures  and 
perils  connected  with  this  *  commerce  of  the  prairies/ 
or  to  present  detaUs  of  commercial  methods,  referring 
the  reader  for  such  matter,  to  the  standard  and  often- 
cited  work  of  Gregg,  from  which,  however,  before 
proceeding  to  notice  the  Santa  F6  trade  in  some  of 
its  chronologic  aspects,  I  append  a  table  showing  the 
growth  of  the  trade  from  year  to  year.**     It  should 

^  Table  showing  approximate  amounts  of  merchandise,  number  of  wuons, 
hired  men,  proprietors,  and  the  amount  of  goods  sent  south,  chiefly  to 
Chihuahua. 


Year. 


1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 


115,000 

12,000 

35,000 

65,000 

90,000 

85,000 

150,000 

60,000 

120,000 

250,000 

140,000 

180,000 

150,000 

140,000 

130,000 

150,000 

90,000 

250,000 

50,000 

150,000 

160,000 

450,000 


Wagons. 

Men. 

Traders. 

• . . 

70 

60 

• .  • 

50 

30 

26 

100 

80 

37 

130 

90 

60 

100 

70 

55 

90 

50 

100 

200 

80 

30 

50 

20 

70 

140 

60 

130 

320 

80 

70 

160 

40 

105 

186 

60 

80 

160 

50 

76 

140 

40 

70 

135 

35 

80 

160 

35 

50 

100 

20 

130 

260 

40 

30 

60 

5 

60 

100 

12 

70 

120 

15 

230 

350 

30 

ToCbih. 


13,000 

5,000 

7,000 

8,000 

20,000 

5,000 

20,000 

80,000 

50,000 

80,000 

70,000 

70,000 

60,000 

80,000 

40,000 

100,000 

10,000 

80,000 

90,000 

300,000 


In  FarnhanCs  Meat,,  33,  is  given  the  estimate  of  David  Waldo,  30  years  in 
the  trade,  of  the  business  of  1846,  as  follows:  cost  of  goods,  $937,500;  cost  of 
outfit,  insurance,  wages,  etc.,  $414,750;  profit,  $400,000.  There  were  375 
wagons,  1,700  mules,  2,(K)0  oxen,  and  500  men* 

Cammerce  qftfie  Prairies:  or  the  journal  qf  a  Santa  Fi  trader^  during  eight 
expeditions  across  the  great  western  prairies,  and  a  residence  qf  nearly  nine  years 
in  Northern  Mexico.  Illustrated  with  maps  and  engravings.  By  Josiak  Oregg. 
N.  Y.,  1844.  12mo,  2  vol.  1  have  also  the4th  edition  of  Phil.,  1850;  and  that 
of  Phil.,  1857,  under  the  title.  Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the  Western  Prairies. 
Gregg  made  his  first  trip  with  the  caravan  of  1831.  His  work  is  the  princi- 
pal source  of  all  that  has  been  or  can  be  written  about  the  Sta  Fe  trade  down 
to  1843;  and  it  also  contains  an  excellent  description  of  the  country,  people, 
and  customs  of  the  northern  states  of  Mexico,  with  many  historic  items  of 
value.  After  Gregg's  work  1  have  found  the  extracts  and  correspondence  in 
NileJt*  Register,  from  year  to  year,  tlie  most  useful  source  of  information.  I 
may  also  refer  to  Prince's  Hist.  Sk.,  266-84;  Mitch's  Aztlan,  247;  Mover's 
Me.r.  Aztec,  ii.  364;  Harpers  Mag.,  July  1880,  p.  187-90;  Noue.  Ann,  roy-' 
xciii.  308-13;  Esctidero,  in  Pino,  NoUcias,  75-9;  Barreiro,  OJeada,  24-5;  Ban- 
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also  be  noted   that   before   many  years  had   passed 
Santa  P6  merchants  of  Spanish  race  fitted  out  regular 
tsffavans  and  controlled  a  large  portion  of  the  trade. 
Freight   was   carried   by  pack-animals   till    1824, 
when  wagons  were  introduced  as  an  experiment,  and 
making  the  trip  without  difficulty  were  used  exclu- 
sively after  1825.     These  first  wagons  seem  to  have 
taken  the  Taos  route.*^     By  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment was  attracted  the  attention  of  wealthier  men 
than  any  that  had  previously  engaged  in  the  trade; 
and  these  men  lost  no  time  in  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  government.     Memorials  were  sent  to  con- 
gress by  the  people  and  authorities  of  Missouri,  de- 
manding protection  for  the  new  industry,  by  treaties 
with  Indian  tribes,  the  marking-out  of  a  road,  estab- 
lishing of  a  fort  on  the  Arkansas,  and  the  appointment 
of  agents  at   Santa  ¥6  and   Chihuahua  to  prevent 
extortion  in  the  collection  of  duties.     Senator  Benton 
took  up  the  project  with  his  customary  zeal,  and  laid 
before  the  senate  the  statement  of  Augustus  Storrs 
on  the  history  and  prospects  of  the  prairie  commerce. 
Finally^  in  January  1825,  a  bill  was  passed,  authorizing 
the  marking-out  of  a  road,  and  appropriating  $30,000 
for  this  purpose  and  that  of  obtaining  the  Indians' 
consent  to  the  road  and  its  unmolested  use.'^     The 

cr^a  If.  Mex,  Mucel,  MS.,  1-2, 13-17;  BurU's  Merck.  Mag.,  xi.  475,  601-17; 
Jfomriier,   Vo/^ageum  Ncuoeaux,  ii  29-64.     See  also  referenoeB  of  the  following 


^SUim^  Santa  F6  Trade  m  1824.    He  gives  the  route  as  from  Ft  Osage 

w.  s.  ^w.  to  the  Arkansas;  np  the  Ark.  n.  of  w.  240  miles;  8.  to  the  Cimarron; 

op  tiie  C.  w.  100  miles;  ana  s.  w.  to  Taos.     Gregg,  i.  24-5,  impHea  that  the 

vagooa  reached  Sta  F^  and  his  map  shows  no  route  to  Taos.     Storrs  ac- 

eompooied  the  caravan,  and  his  narrative,  or  statement,  drawn  out  in  govt 

iBvestiflatians,  was  published  in  Niks*  Reg.,  xxvii  312-16,  as  also  in  govt  doc., 

as  cited  in  the  next  note.     It  was  the  best  account  extant  before  that  of  Gregg, 

who  oonsnlted  i%  and  who  had  also  a  diary  of  Marmaduke,  later  lieut.-gov.  of 

Uo.    The  year's  caravan  consisted  of  81  men,  156  horses  and  mules,  and  23 

wigDoa,  yn»hmg  the  round  trip  in  4  months  and  10  days.     Storrs,  however, 

■peaks  <d  4  parties  starting  m  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov.;  and  gives  the 

prodnct  of  the  year's  trade  as  $180,000  in  gold  and  bilver,  besides  flO,000  in 

ton. 

^The  IdH  was  approved  on  March  3d.  The  only  objection  urged  in  con- 
grewis  to  the  Burvey  of  a  road  in  Mex.  territory.  C/.  S.  Govt  Doc.,  18th 
wur  2d  sess.  Soil.  I>«ks.  7,  p-  1-14;  Sen.  Jour.,  same  sess.;  Cong.  Debalea, 
mj  n  inollO  342-8,  356-61;  Annals  qf  Cong.,  1824,  p.  2703-4;  Benton's 
iS«S  ni  106,  126-^;  ^i^'Ji^9>  «vi.  263^;  xxvii  250-1.  301.  312-17, 
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New  Mexicans  were  not  less  eager  than  the  Americans 
for  the  protection  and  development  of  trade;  and  in 
June  1825  Manuel  Simon  Escudero  of  Chihuhua  was 
commissioned  by  Grovernor  Vaca  to  visit  St  Louis 
and  Washington.**  The  same  year  a  treaty  was  made 
with  the  Osages  by  the  payment  of  a  small  sum ;  and 
the  survey  of  the  road  was  begun,  to  be  completed — 
that  is  the  route  partially  marked  by  a  series  of 
mounds— from  Fort  Osage  to  Taos  two  years  later.^ 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  traders  ever 
made  use  of  the  road  as  surveyed,  preferring  to  follow 
the  earlier  trail,  with  such  modifications  as  the  condi- 
tion  of  grass  and  water  suggested. 

Meanwhile,  the  trade  grew  in  proportions,  and  the 
caravans  made  their  yearly  trips'*  without  notable  ad- 
ventures, except  that  the  Indians — probably  not  with- 
out fault  on  the  part  of  the  traders — became  increas- 

^ Escudero,  in  Ptno,  Not.,  7&-7.  Not  much  U  definitely  stated  as  to  the 
nature  and  results  of  this  mission,  but  the  assurances  from  U.  S.  authorities 
and  Mex.  minister  were  encouraging.  £.  arrived  at  St  Louis  in  Oct.  NUes* 
Reg,,  xxix.  85.  In  1824  the  gov.  of  N.  Mex.  was  said  to  have  announced  his 
intention  of  marching  with  1,600  men  to  Council  Bluffs  to  secure  trade,  pacify 
Ind.,  etc.  Id.,  xxvi.  252.  ^ 

"The  U.  S.  commissioners  were  Benj.  Reeves,  Geo.  C.  Sibley,  and  Thomas 
Mather;  and  the  surveyor  J.  C.  Brown.  This  road  struck  the  Arkansas  near 
Plum  Buttes,  and  followed  it  up  to  Choteau  Island;  thence  s.  to  the  Cimar- 
ron; up  the  C.  87  miles;  thence  to  Babbit-Ear  Creek,  and  continuing;  west- 
ward entered  the  mts  near  the  source  of  Ocate  River,  terminating  at  Taos. 
WarrerCa  Memoir,  26-7.  Gregg  and  Prince,  however,  state  that  the  road 
was  never  marked  by  mounds  beyond  the  ArlriLnaaj^  and  only  in  part  to  that 
river. 

^  In  1825  a  party  left  Sta  Fe  in  June,  and  arrived  at  Franklin  in  Aug.,  with 
500  mules  and  horses,  being  attacked  by  the  Osage  Ind.     A  caravan  also  left 
Franklin  ui  May  with  81  men,  200  horses,  and  $30,000  in  goods;  much  suffer- 
ing.    There  were  already  complaints  that  the  trade  was  overdone.    Nile$^ 
Reg.,  xxix.  54, 100.  263.    Another,  of  105  men,  34  wagons,  240  mules.    Money 
scarce,  but  mules  and  horses  to  be  had  for  $10-20  to  $20-30  cash,  for  goods  at 
100  per  cent  profit.  Id.,  xxviii.  309.     In  1825-6,  Dr  Willard  went  wifli  a  car- 
avan from  St  Charles  to  Sta  F^,  and  thence  to  Chih. ;  and  his  Inland  Trade 
with  Mexico  was  published  in  1833,  as  an  appendix  to  PaUie's  yarr.,  256-^300, 
bein^  mostly  occupied  with  descriptive  matter.     In  1827-43,  Collins,  later 
supt  Ind.  affairs  in  N.  Mex.,  made  several  trips.  Ind.  Aff,  Repi  Joini  Com.^ 
1867,  p.  330.     Brief  account  of  caravan  of  1827,  in  Nilei*  Reg.,  xxxiL  292. 
There  were  53  wagons,  the  largest  number  yet.    The  return  cargo  in  1829  was 
^40,000.  Id.,  xxxvii.  230,  274.     In  1829,  Capt.  Austin  was  to  go  up  the  Rio 
Grande  with  a  steamer  and  schooner,  to  open  a  new  route  for  trade.  7a.,  xxxvi. 
424.     In  a  later  memorial  of  the  Mo.  assembly — C  S.  Oov.  Doc,  26th  oong. 
1st  sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  472,  p.  8^it  was  stated  that  1828,  when  200  wagons  car- 
ried $500,000  worth  of  ^oods,  was  the  year  of  greatest  prosperity,  followed  by 
a  rapid  decline;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  Gregg's  figures.     Ace. 
to  ^tch.  Bent's  fort  on  the  Arkansas  was  established  in  1^. 
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ingly  hostile,  being  ever  on  the  watch  for  small  detached 
parties  imperfectly  armed  or  not  sufficiently  vigilant. 
Thus  a  party  in  1826  lost  500  horses  and  mules,  and 
one  of  1828  over  1,000  animals,  having,  besides,  three 
men  shot.  This  caused  a  renewal  of  demands  for  gov- 
ernmental protection;  and  the  committee  on  military 
affairs  having  reported  to  congress  in  favor  of  a  mov- 
able escort  rather  than  a  fixed  garrison,  Major  Riley 
was  ordered  to  escort  the  caravan  of  1829  to  and  from 
the  Arkansas,  with  four  companies  of  the  6th  infantry 
from  Fort  Leavenworth.  Soon  after  the  traders  left 
the  troops  at  the  Arkansas,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  losing  one  man;  whereupon,  Riley  came  up 
and  guarded  the  caravan  for  a  short  distance  into  Mex- 
ican territory.  The  troops  waited  at  Choteau's  island 
till  October,  and  the  returning  caravan  was  escorted 
to  this  point  by  a  Mexican  force  under  Colonel  Vizcarra. 
Though  there  was  some  further  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter in  congress,  the  escort  was  not  continued.^ 

In  1830  oxen  were  first  used  by  the  traders,  the 
experiment  having  been  successfully  tried  the  year 
before  by  Riley's  supply  train.  1831  was  the  year  of 
Gregg's  first  trip,  and  of  Jedediah  Smith's  death.^ 
There  were  also  hostilities  on  the  Canadian  in  1832-3, 
several  men  being  killed;  but  in  1834  an  escort  of  60 
dragoons  under  Captain  Wharton  was  again  furnished. 
The  revolt  of  1837  did  some  injury  to  the  American 
traders,  since  the  property  of  their  richest  customers 
was  confiscated;  but  they  had  no  success  in  obtaining 

^'Rept  of  cong.  committee,  in  Amer,  St,  Pap,,  Mil.  Aff.,  iii.  615.  Riley*8 
RepoH  of  Nov.  22,  1829,  in  Id,,  iv,  277-^.  See  also  Niles'  Reg.,  xxxvi.  182, 
199-200;  xxxvii.  230,  274,  291,  405,  419;  xxxviii.  67,  101.  There  was  some 
unfavorable  criticism  of  the  action  of  govt  in  furnishing  4  comp.  of  troops  to 
protect  a  trade  of  $200,000,  as  favoring  commerce  over  other  industries.  In 
1830  there  was  an  investigation,  and  a  bill  was  passed  to  3d  reading  providing 
10  comp.  for  this  service.  In  1827  there  had  been  an  efifort  to  induce  Mexico 
to  pay  tor  robberies  hy  Ind.  in  Mex.  territory.  Id,,  zxxii.  79. 

**See  Hi«t,  CaL,  iii.,  for  Smith's  CaL  adventures.  He  joined  the  caravan 
of  which  Smith,  Sublette,  and  Jackson  were  chief  owners.  He  and  a  clerk 
were  shot  Ijy  the  Comanches,  while  separated  from  the  main  party  in  search 
of  water.  J.  J.  Warner,  still  living  in  Cal.,  1886,.  was  a  member  of  the  same 
caravan.  Remin.,  MS.,  5-11.  Chas  Bent  is  named  as  capt  of  a  caravan  of  93 
wagons  in  '33,  escorted  by  a  comp.  of  rangers;  and  Kerr  as  capt  in  '34,  with 
$200,000  in  specie.  Mies'  Rej,,  xliv.^74;  xlxii.  147. 
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indemnity  from  Mexico.  In  1837,  however,  the  fron- 
tier custom-house  of  Taos  was  opened  to  foreign  trade.'' 
From  1838  the  Missouri  traders,  through  their  assem- 
bly, governor,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  senator, 
made  earnest  efforts  to  secure  from  congress  a  custom- 
house on  the  Missouri  River,  with  privilege  of  draw- 
back and  debenture  for  foreign  goods,  claiming  that 
the  trade  had  constantly  diminished  since  1828,  and 
could  in  no  other  way  be  restored.  A  bill  in  their 
favor  was  tabled  in  1842,  but  in  1845  another  was 
finally  passed.^  In  1839  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Mexicans,  with  the  aid  of  H.  Connelly,  an  American 
merchant,  to  divert  the  course  of  trade  from  Santa  Fe 
to  Chihuahua  direct.  A  caravan  of  100  men  made 
the  trip  through  Texas,  and  returned  to  Chihuahua 
in  1840  without  any  serious  casualty ;  but  the  attempt 
was  not  repeated.^  For  a  short  time  in  these  years 
Governor  Armijo  tried  the  experiment  of  collecting 
as  duties  $500  on  each  wagon-load  of  goods;  but 
the  size  of  the  wagons  that  began  to  be  used  soon 
prompted  a  return  to  ad  valorem  duties. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Texan  attempt  of  1841  to 
wrest  the  Santa  Fd  trade  from  the  United  States  was 
not  successful ;  *^  and  the  troubles  experienced  by  the 
caravans  of  1843  at  the  hands  of  Texan  robbers  have 
also  been  recorded.     Notwithstanding  these  outrages, 

'^Decree  of  Feb.  17,  1837.  Prieto,  Rewtas,  204;\im7Za^a»  Rtcop,^  lS38,p. 
187. 

''A  memorial  of  *38  says  that  only  7  wbaodb  started  in  '37,  and  the  trade 
yy^B  sorely  ruined  by  competition  with  goocb  introduced  with  drawback  priv- 
ileges via  Matamoros  and  Vera  Cnu  from  U.  S.  ports.  U.  8.  Oovi  Doc,  26th 
cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  472.  See  also  Id.,  H.  ffx.  Doc.,  191;  Id,,  H.  Jour., 
27th  cong.  2d  sess.,  p.  877,  1478;  Id.,  28th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Jonr.,  pp. 
361,  432,  676;  Cong,  Globe,  1841-2,  Index.  'Chih.;^  Id,,  1844-4i,  p.  xi;  Ben- 
ton's Debates,  ziii.  752;  Niks*  Req.,  IxiiL  15;  IxyiiL  119.  Mention  of  caravans 
of  ^  and  '41  in  Id.,  Ivii.  133,  Ixi.  209,  including  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Gal. 
emigrants,  perhaps  Toomes  or  Given. 

■  ^Gregg's  Com,  Praires,  ii.  163-4;  NOes'  Reg.,  Ivi.  261,  403;  Ivii.  216w  A 
caravan  under  Pickett  and  Gregg  is  also  named  as  leaving  Van  Buren,  Ark., 
in  May  for  Chih.,  with  an  escort  of  ^  U.  S.  dragoons. 

^  See  p.  319  et  seq.  of  this  volume.  The  return  of  the  caravan  of  '41  in  Sept 
is  noted  in  NUes*  Reg.,  Ixi.  100.  A  party  of  Mexicans  came  with  it,  bringing 
$80,000  to  purchase  goods.  The  caravan  of  '42,  Mex.  and  Amer.,  started  in 
May  with  62  wagons,  800  mules,  and  $150,000  in  goods.  The  expenditore 
of  $5,000  by  the  Mex.  for  wagons  and  harness  at  Pittsburg  gave  the  papers 
of  that  town  a  chance  to  puff  its  prospects.  Id.,  Ixil  19,  192. 
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the  year's  business  was  very  large  and  profitable;*^ 
I  yet  President  Santa  Anna,  by  a  decree  of  August  7, 
1843,  closing  the  frontier  custom-house  of  Taos,  put 
an  end  to  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
New  Mexicans  as  well  as  Missourians.  '' Should  the 
obnoxious  decree  be  repealed,  the  trade  will  doubtless 
be  prosecuted  with  renewed  vigor  and  enterprise," 
writes  Gregg ;  and  it  was  repealed  almost  before  it 
had  gone  into  effect,  on  March  31,  1844,  so  that  the 
trade  of  1844-6  was  as  large  as  ever,  though  selling 
prices,  and  therefore  profits,  had  been  constantly  di- 
minishing for  fifteen  years.** 

Besides  the  regular  traders  of  the  caravans,  there 
were  others,  who  resided  permanently  or  for  years  in 
New  Mexico;  also  many  fur-trading  trappers  and 
miscellaneous  adventurers,  whose  experiences  would 
fill  a  most  fascinating  volume,  as,  indeed,  in  one  case 
— ^that  of  James  O.  Pattie — they  have  done.  Pattie 
and  his  father,  with  others  whose  aim  was  Indian 
trade  and  trapping,  came  to  Taos  and  Santa  F^  with 
a  caravan  of  1824,  and  for  four  years  engaged  in  a 
series  of  the  most  remarkable  rovmgs  within  and  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Fre- 
quent encounters  with  hostile  Indians  and  bears 
diversify  the  story  of  long  journeys  and  the  many 
perils  of  a  hunters  life;  while  the  claimed  rescue  of 
Jacoba,  daughter  of  an  ex-governor,  from  the  savages, 
adds  a  slender  thread  of  romance.  Finally,  in  1828, 
the  Patties  arrived  in  California,  the  elder  to  die,  the 
younger  to  continue  his  exploits,  as  fully  recorded  in 
another  work  of  this  series.     Probably  in  the  east,  as 

'^Maay  itenui  in  NUes^  Beg,,  Ixiv.-v.  It  appears  that  after  the  Texan 
troubles  of  May-Jane,  another  caravan  of  175  wagons  left  Independence  in 
Angost,  still  escorted  by  Capt.  Cook.  There  was  some  complaint  against 
this  use  of  troops.  V.  8.  Oovi  Doc,  28th  cong.  1st  sess.,  IL  Ex.  Doc.  2, 
p.  63. 

*^Prieio,  Bentas,  204;  Gh^gff8*  Com,,  ii.  177;  Ifiies*  Rcif.,  Ixv.   166;  Ixvi. 

I  SI,  392;  IxviL  133^  385;  IxviiL  31,  148;  Ixix.  416.  The  custom-house 
had  been  only  nominally  at  Taos,  goods  being  really  entered  at  Sta  Fe.  The 
Iwsmgss  of  '44  was  estimated  at  1750,000,  but  this  year  and  the  next  there 
vu  some  loss  of  animals,  and  traders  were  also  perplexed  by  rumors  of  im- 
psading  war.  A  caravan  left  Chih.,  in  Dec.  '45,  oeing  at  Sta  Fe  in  Jan.,  and 
It  Independence  in  Feb.  '46. 

Hist.  Aau.  avd  N.  Hex.   22 
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certainly  in  the  west,  there  is  much  of  exaggeration, 
not  to  say  falsehood,  in  the  story  of  personal  ad- 
venture; but  there  is  sufficient  groundwork  of  fact 
to  make  the  story  valuable  as  well  as  fascinating.** 
Benjamin  D.  Wilson  was  another  of  the  pioneers  who 
had  a  varied  career  as  trader  and  trapper  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Sonora,  before  coming  to  settle  in 
California.** 

Communication  with  California  began  in  1830, 
when  Jo&6  Antonio  Vaca  visited  that  country  with  a 
small  party  of  his  countrymen,  and  Ewing  Young, 
with  a  company  of  foreign  trappers,  possibly  including 
Kit  Carson,  made  a  fur-hunting  tour  in  the  western 
valleys.**  In  1831-2  three  trapping  and  trading 
parties  made  the  journey  under  Wolfskill,  Jackson, 
and  Young,  the  first-named  opening  the  long-followed 
trail  from  Taos  north  of  the  Colorado  River.  From 
this  time  the  route  was  travelled  every  year,  ofben  by 
parties  of  only  a  few  individuals.  Trade  between  the 
two  territories  consisted  of  the  exchange  of  New  Mex- 
ican blankets  for  Califomian  mules  and  horses ;  and  it 

*•  like  Personal  Narrative  qf  James  O.  PatUe,  qf  Kentuckjf,  during  an  ex- 
pedition fnnn  8i  Louie  through  the  vattt  regions  between  tkatplaoe  and  the  Padjic 
Ocean,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Timothy  F&nL  Cincumati,  1833,  12ino.  For  more 
bibliographic  details,  and  a  full  account  of  Pattie*8  GaL  adventures,  and  his 
return  by  sea  and  land  via  Mexico,  see  hist.  CaL,  iiL  162-72.  The  foUowing 
is  a  chronologic  outline  of  P.'s  movements  in  1824-7;  July  1824,  left  CouncQ 
Bluffs;  Nov.,  arr.  at  Sta  Fe,  via  Taoe;  also  engaging  in  Nov.  in  an  Ind.  cam- 
paisn,  for  the  rescue  of  Mex.  prisoners,  rrom  Nov.  to  April  1825  he 
made  a  trapping  trip  down  the  Gila  and  up  its  different  branches,  returning 
to  the  oopper  mines,  where  his  father  remained.  In  May  he  made  another 
trip  down  the  Gila,  to  bring  furs  that  had  been  cached;  in  June-^July  visited 
Sta  Fe,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  year  at  the  copper  mines,  acting  as  a  guiard, 
his  father  renting  the  mine  and  remaining  tbere.  In  Jan. -July  18:26  he 
went  down  the  Gila  to  the  Colorado  junction,  up  the  Colorado  and  across  the 
Rocky  mts,  trapped  on  the  Platte,  Yellowstone,  Clarke's  fork  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  Arkansas,  returning  down  the  Rio  Grande  to  Sta  F4.  In  Sept. -Nov. 
1826  he  went  to  Janos,  across  Sonora  to  Guaymas,  and  back  via  Chihuahua 
and  El  Paso  to  the  mines.  From  Nov.  to  April  several  minor  Indian-fighting 
and  hunting  tours  were  made;  and  in  May-July  1827  he  went  to  Sta  Fe, 
M  Paso,  and  Chih.,  in  a  vain  pursuit  of  an  a^ent  who  had  cheated  hia  father 
at  the  mines  out  of  all  his  wealth.  Finally,  m  Sept  the  two  Patties  organ- 
ized another  trapping  party,  and  in  Dec.  were  on  the  Colorado,  whence  tney 
presently  went  west,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  authorities, 
were  carried  as  prisoners  to  S.  Diego. 

**  Wilsons  Observations,  MS.  Coyner*s  Lost  Tmp]pers  probably  narrates  ad- 
ventures of  this  period  chiefly,  rather  than  of  the  earlier  dates  given  in  the  book. 

*^Hi8t.  CaL,  iu.  173-5. 
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must  be  confessed  thai  the  traders  soon  earned  a 
most  unenviable  reputation.  There  were  many  hon- 
orable exceptions;  but  most  of  the  trading  parties 
were  composed  of  New  Mexican,  foreign,  and  Indian 
vagabonds,  whose  object  was  to  obtain  mules,  without 
scruple  as  to  methods,  often  by  simple  theft,  and 
offcener  by  connivance  with  hostile  Californian  tribes. 
In  1833,  especially,  they  caused  a  great  excitement, 
and  some  of  them,  including  Villapando,  their  leader, 
were  arrested  at  Sta  F6.^  In  1835-7  John  A.  Sutter, 
afterward  famous  in  California,  was  engaged  in  trade 
at  Santa  Fe;  in  1841  the  Workman-Rowland  party 
brought  many  foreign  and  native  New  Mexicans  to 
California;  in  1842  a  large  trading  party  under  Vigil 
included  some  twenty  families  in  quest  of  homes, 
most  of  whom  came  back  to  settle  in  the  San  Bernar- 
dino region;  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  Mexican  rule 
the  movement  of  traders  and  emigrants  continued.*' 
Among  native  New  Mexican  settlers  in  California 
were  members  of  the  Vaca,  Pefia,  and  Armijo  fami- 
lies, while  many  well-known  Californian  pioneers  had 
spent  some  years  in  New  Mexico.** 

Industrially,  there  was  for  the  most  part  no  change, 
except  a  slight  deterioration  in  some  branches,  from 
the  unprosperous  conditions  of  former  years.  Of 
home  records  on  the  subject  I  have  found  none  of  any 
value;  and  while  Gregg  and  his  followers,  in  connection 
with  commercial  annals,  give  excellent  reviews  of  the 
country's  industries  or  lack  of  them,  their  remarks 
would  apply  as  well  to  the  Spanish  as  to  the  Mexican 

**IliaL  Col,  iii.  386-8,  395-6.     Charlefonx  was  a  Canadian  in  command 
of  30  or  40  'Chaguanoso '  or  Shawnee  '  traders/  who  took  some  part  in  the 
ttctiooal  politics  and  warfare  of  Cal.  in  '37-8.  Id.,  iii.  495,  518-20.     About 
theM  matters  I  find  nothing  in  N.  Mex.  records. 
""mtt.  CaL,  iv.  124-^,  270-8,  342-3,  387. 

*  Among  these  may  be  named  Cyrus  Alexander,  D.  W.  Alexander,  F.  Z. 
finach,  Lewis  Burton,  Moses  and  '  Kit '  Carson,  Wm  G.  Chard,  Job  F.  Dye, 
Wm  Gordon,  Isaac  Graham,  Wm  Knight,  J.  P.  Leese,  J.  L.  Majors,  Wm 
Pope,  Antotne  and  Louia  Bobidoux,  John  Rowland,  Isaac  Sparks,  J.  J.  War- 
mer, I«ac  Williams  B.  I^*  Wilson,  John  R,  and  Wm  Wolfskill,  Wm  Work- 
■*i  Ewini?  Younff,  and  Geo.  C.  Yount.  See  HisL  CaL,  Pioneer  Register, 
for  Img.  sketches  of 'thes©  and  many  more. 
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period,  being  confirmatory  of  what  I  have  written  in 
eariier  chapters.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
decadence  noted,  as  in  sheep-raising  and  the  manu- 
facture of  blankets,  was  more  apparent  than  real,  be- 
ing founded  on  an  exaggerated  idea  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  past*^ 

In  mining,  though  nothing  appears  respecting  the 
famous  copper  mine  of  the  south-west,  except  the 
somewhat  doubtful  statements  of  the  trapper  Pattie,^ 
some  progress  was  made,  since  placeres  of  gold  were 
successfully  worked  in  two  districts  some  thirty  miles 
south-west  of  Santa  ¥6.  The  *01d  Placers*  were 
discovered  in  1828,  and  the  *New  Placers'  in  1839. 
The  former  yielded  from  $60,000  to  $80,000  per  year 
in  1832-5,  and  later  considerably  less.  At  the  latter 
sprang  up  the  town  of  Tuerto,  with  22  stores  in  1845, 
when  the  yield  of  both  districts  is  given  as  $250,000. 
The  metal  was  very  fine  and  pure,  but  water  was 
scarce,  the  chief  reliance  being  on  the  artificially  melted 
snows  of  winter;  apparatus  was  primitive,  consisting  of 
the  batea,  or  bowl;  and  prejudice  against  foreigners 
prevented  the  introduction  of  improved  methods.  At 
various  other  points,  as  near  Taos,  Abiquid,  and 
Sangre  de  Cristo,  gold  was  found,  and  mines  were 
perhaps  worked  for  a  short  time.  No  silver  mines 
were  worked  in  the  Mexican  period." 

^*Gregff,  Cam.  Prairies,  i.  189,  says  that  10  or  20  yean  ago,  that  ia,  in 
1824-34,  about  200,000  sheep  were  annually  driven  to  southern  markets,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  as  many  as  600,000;  and  sheep  were  still  the  principal 
article  of  exportation.  Karbona,  in  PinOt  NoL  Hist,,  24,  gives  the  live-stock 
of  the  country  in  1827  as  cattle  5,000,  idieep  and  goats  240,000,  horses  and 
mules  3,000;  toUl  value  $221,650. 

^Pattie,  Narrojtioe,  71-81,  112,  115,  123,  129-32,  says  that  the  mine  was 
worked  by  a  Spanish  superintendent,  Juan  Onis,  for  the  Span,  owner,  Fran* 
Cisco  Pablo  Lagera.  'Within  the  circumference  of  three  miles  there  is  a 
mine  of  copper,  gold,  and  silver,  and  besides,  a  cliff  of  load-stone.  The  silver 
mine  is  not  worked,  as  not  being  so  profitable  as  either  the  copper  or  gold 
mines.*  The  Ind.  were  very  troublesome,  and  the  trappers  did  good  service 
in  keeping  them  in  order,  by  force  and  treaties.  Finally,  the  Patties  leased 
the  mines  for  6  years,  at  $1,000  per  year,  and  the  elder  P.  remained  there, 
established  a  stock  ranch  on  the  Mimbres,  and  made  money.  But  in  1827, 
when  he  thought  of  buying  the  property,  a  rascally  Sj^>an.  agent,  intrusted 
with  $30,000  in  geld,  ran  awav  with  the  money,  and  rumed  Pattie.  At  the 
same  time  the  owner  was  exiled  as  a  Spaniard,  and  it  is  implied  that  the 
mines  were  abandoned. 

^^Oregga  Cam,  Prairies,  I  162-77;  Prince's  Hist,  Sk,,  241-3;  MeSne's  f,000 
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In  educational  matters  a  slight  increase  of  interest 
is  to  be  noted,  though  with  very  meagre  results.  In 
1826  the  diputacioQ  territorial  was  about  to  establish 
some  kind  of  a  college  at  the  capital,  under  the  pro- 
tectorship of  Agustin  Fernandez  de  San  Vicente ;  and 
from  1827  to  1832  archive  records  show  the  existence 
of  primary  schools  at  several  of  the  principal  towns ; 
but  in  1834  there  was  no  school  at  Santa  F^,  and 
probably  none  elsewhere,  as  the  diputacion  announced 
that  there  were  no  funds,  and  called  upon  the  ayun- 
tamientos  to  reopen  the  schools,  if  possible,  by  private 
contributions."  About  1834  a  printing-press  was 
brought  to  the  country,  and  with  it  in  1835  Padre 
Martinez  issued  for  four  weeks  at  Taos  the  Crepiisculo^ 
the  only  New  Mexican  newspaper  of  pre-Gringo 
times.** 

The  missions  continued  as  before,  there  being  no 
formal  secularization,  but  were  missions  only  in  name. 
The  government  still  paid — or  at  least  made  appro- 
priations for — ^the  slnodos  of  from  23  to  2/  Franciscan 

Jfifes,  171—2.  Theae  and  other  writers  cannot  refrain  from  comparing  the 
poor  showing  of  mining  indnatrv'  at  this  time,  not  only  with  the  developments 
of  later  TearBy  bnt  with  thoee  of  the  17th  century.  Gre^  even  attempts  to 
make  ci  Gran  Qnivira  in  the  s.  s.  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  mining  city.  I 
have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  more  than  prospecting  was 
done  by  the  Spaniards.  The  talinoB  of  the  south-east  yielded  an  uolimited 
■apply  of  salt. 

**Areh.  8ta  Fi,  MS.,  including  'estatntos  para  el  r^men  de  la  escuela 
generaL*  Schools  opened  at  6  a.  m.  in  summer  and  7  in  winter.  30  scholars 
at  Ca.&ada  in  1828.     Mircelino  Abreu  teacher  of  a  Lancasterian  school  at  Sta 

in  1829-90.  A  report  of  Narbona,  1827,  iu  Pino,  Not.  HiH,,  b%-l,  indi- 
18  schools  and  17  teachers  at  Sta  Fe,  Vado,  Gochiti,  Cia,  Sandia,  Ala- 
Albnrqnerque,  Tom6,  Bel'en,  Laguna,  La  Caf&ada^  S.  Juan,  Taos,  and 
Abiqnitf;  bnt  very  likely  onlv  5  or  6  of  these  had  any  real  existence;  for 
BarT«in\  OJeadcu,  43,  names  for  1832  only  Sta  F^,  with  |500  assigned  for 
teai^ers'  salary,  S.  Miguel,  Oaflada,  Taos,  Alburquerque,  and  Belen  with 
from  $250  to  $300  each.  Prince,  Hint,  Sk.,  239,  tells  us  that  Oov.  Martinez 
waa  a  special  firiend  of  education,  sending  young  men  to  Durango  and  Mexico 
to  be  edncated,  besides  establishing  govt  schools  at  Sta  Fd.  Ritch,  Aztlan, 
249,  speaks  of  private  schools  established  by  Vicar  Msirtinez  at  Taos,  by  Padre 
lieira  at  S.  Mifuel,  and  by  other  priests.  All  writers  note  the  prevalent  ig- 
norance of  the  Mew  Mexicans  and  the  absence  of  books,  also  notmg  the  facts 
that  there  were  still  no  physicians  or  lawyers  in  the  country. 

^  Ortag's  Com.  Prairiea,  i.  200-1;  Prince's  Hist,  8L,  234.  Oregg  says  the 
editor's  object  was  to  get  himself  elected  to  cooffress,  in  which  effort  he  suo- 
eeeiecL  He  also  states  that  some  primerj  ana  catechisms  were  printed  on 
this  press  before  1844;  bat  I  have  never  seen  any  of  these  early  productions. 
In  the  newspapers  of  1876  is  noted  the  dejkth  of  Jesus  M.  Vaca»  who  was  a 
printer  on  the  Crep^dcuhm 
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friars ;  but  these  were  for  the  most  part  acting  curates 
at  the  Mexican  settlements,  making  occasional  visits 
to  the  Indian  pueblos  under  their  spiritual  charge. 
Only  five  of  the  latter  had  resident  missionaries  in 
1832.^  The  Mexican  congress  in  1823,  and  again  in 
1830,  decreed  the  carry ing-out  of  the  old  Spanish  order 
for  the  establishing  of  a  bishopric;  but  nothing  was 
effected  in  this  direction.  Among  the  vicars  appears 
in  1825-6  the  name  of  Agustin  Fernandez  de  San 
Vicente,  the  famous  can6nigo  who  had  visited  Califor- 
nia in  1822  as  the  commissioner  of  the  emperor 
Iturbide.  In  1833  the  bishop  of  Durango  visited  this 
distant  part  of  his  diocese,  and  his  reception  is  de- 
scribed by  Gregg  and  Prince  as  having  been  marked 
by  great  enthusiasm.*^ 

The  population  has  been  given  as  30,000  whites 
and  10,000  pueblo  Indians  in  1822.  In  these  24  years 
I  suppose  that  the  white  population  was  somewhat 
more  than  doubled,  and  that  of  Indians  slightly  dimin- 
ished; or  that  the  total  in  1845-6  was  not  far  from 
80,000,  though  there  is  one  official  report  that  makes 
this  total  nmch  larger. '"* 

^  Barreiro,  OJeada,  15,  39-41;  JBKudera,  NoL  Chih,,  31.  Yearly  appro- 
priations for  the  stipends.  Correo  de  la  Fed.,  Oct.  14,'1^27;  Mex.^  Mem,  Sac, 
1826,  doc.  15;  /(/.,  Mem.  Jusi,,  1831,  annex.  8;  Id.,  Mem.  Hoc.,  1832,  doc.  N; 
Id.,  1837,  annex.  F;  Id,,  1844,  presuDnesto  7.  The  no.  of  friars  27»  with 
f8,880  in  stipends  includes  El  Paso,  Marbona  in  1827  gives  the  number  of 
curates  as  17.  The  statement  of  Bitch,  Azilan,  249-50,  that  before  1846  all 
the  padres  from  abroad  had  been  supplanted  by  native-born  New  Mexicaos 
seems  doubtfuL  Aug.  26,  1842,  order  of  the  president  authorizing  the  gov. 
and  junta  to  grant  lands  of  the  Ind.  pueblos  where  there  were  few  Ind.  and 
many  vecinos.  Pinari  Col. 

°^  Decrees  on  bishopric.  8.  Miguel,  Mex.,  ii.  2;  ArnUaga,  Recop.,  1830,  p. 
94-6;  Mejc.,  Col  Ord.  v  Dec,  ii.  148.  Tithesrented  for  $10,000 to  $12,000  per 
year,  about  one  third  of  their  value.  Barreiro,  41.  Juan  Felipe  Ortiz  is 
named  as  vicar  in  *32-41;  and  Fr.  Jose  Pedro  Rubin  de  Celia  was  custodio  of 
the  missionaries  in  1827.  Arch.  Sta  F4,  MS. 

'^The  census  report  of  1827  bv  Narbona,  in  Pwo,  Not.  IfisL,  56-7,  ia  the 
only  detailed  one  extant.  It  makes  the  total  43,433,  about  evenly  divided 
between  the  sexes.  Married  couples  7,677.  Farmers  6,588,  artisans  1,237, 
laborers  2,475,  traders  93,  teachers  17,  curates  17,  surgeon  1.  There  is  no 
separation  of  whites  and  Ind.  The  larger  towns,  most  of  them  includins  one 
or  more  small  pueblos,  are  Sta  Fe  5,759,  S.  Miguel  del  Vado  2,893,  Albur- 
qnerque  2,547,  Tom^  2,043,  Caftada  6,508,  S.  Juan  2,915,  Taos  3,606,  and 
Abiquiii  3,557.  Pop.  in  1831  estimated  at  50,000.  Mex.  Mem.,  Bel.,  1832 
annex.  1,  p.  11;  Barreiro,  17.  Mayer,  Mex.  Aztec,  ii.  369,  gives  the  pop.  of 
the  missions  (?)  in  1831  as  23,025.  Pop.  in  1833  62,360.  Wmlkenm,  Mem., 
26;   De  Bow' a  Ency.,  268.    Cortina,  minatitulo  Nac  BoL,  no.  1,  p.  18,  gives  » 
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pop.  of  43,439  in  1829  Mid  57,176  in  1833.  Pop.  in  '38,  'SQ,  or  '42,  57,026. 
Cortma,  iaSoc  Afex.  Oeog.,  BoL,  vii.  139;  Mex,,  Man,  Bel.,  1847,  p.  112;  Wkli- 
VMM  and  Dt  Bouk  In  1840  Gov,  Armijo,  Pino,  NoL  HitL,  55,  fives  28,939 
men  and  26,464  women,  or  total  65,403.  Pop.  in  1841  about  60,000  Span, 
ace.  to  sec  state,  as  quoted  by  Gregg,  who  alBO  aUndee  to  a  oensua'of  32  as 
•howing  72»000.  Gregg,  Ccm,  Prakiea,  L  148-9,  ettimatee,  however,  the  pop. 
in  '44  at  70,000,  of  whom  10,000  Ind.  An  original  report  of  pop.  in  connection 
with  the  division  into  districts,  etc.  makes  a  total  in  '44  ol  99,204;  or  by 
partido»— Sta  F^  12,500,  Sta  Ana  10,500,  S.  Miguel  18,800,  Rio  Arriba 
15,000,  Taos  14,200,  Valencia  20,000,  and  Bernalillo  8,204.  The  summing 
up  of  the  printed  doc.  is  100,064;  but  I  suppose  the  correct  total  of  99,204  is 
an  ezaggermtion,  though  Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped,,  38,  gives  the  pop.  as 
16Qt,Q0a    Wixliienns'  gives  70,000  as  the  figure  in  1846. 
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PIMERfA  ALTA  AND  THE  MOQUI  PROVINCE. 

1543-1707. 

Earliest  Aunals  of  a  NoN-sxivrsNT  and  Namilbbs  Protincb — ^A  Cen- 
TURT  and  a  Half  of  Nsglsct — Entradas  of  Espejo  and  Okats — 1>own 
THK  Colorado  to  ths  Gulf — Contibsion  and  Rstolt  of  thb  Hoquis 
— Progexss  in  Sonora — ^PncBRiA  Alta — ^Map8— Labors  of  Fathbb 
Kino — Explorations  in  Arizona— Thb  Gila  and  Casa  Grandb — 
Manor's  Diaries— Kino's  Map— First  Missions  in  1732— Bac  and 

GuBYAVI— BOLAS  DB  PlATA— REVOLT — JeSUTT  EFFORTS  TO  EnTER  THB 

MoQui  Field — ^Triumph  of  the  Franciscans — Explorations  of  Keller 

AND  SeDBLMAIR — Up  THE  COLORADO— LAffT  TeARS  OF  THB  JeSUIT  Ri- 

GiMB — Decadence  of  the  Missions — ^Tubac  Presidio— RanchxrIa  of 
Tucson — Apache  Raids  and  Military  Expeditions. 

Now  that  eastern  annals  have  been  brought  down 
to  the  end  of  Mexican  rule,  it  is  time  to  turn  again  to 
the  west,  to  that  portion  of  our  territory  known  later 
as  Arizona.  In  Spanish  and  Mexican  times  there 
was  no  such  province,  under  that  or  any  other  name, 
nor  was  the  territory  divided  by  any  definite  boun- 
daries between  adjoining  provinces.  That  portion 
south  of  the  Gila  was  part  of  Pimerla  Alta,  the  north- 
ern province  of  Sonora.  Except  a  small  district  of 
this  Pimeria,  the  whole  territory  was  uninhabited,  so 
far  as  any  but  aborigines  were  concerned.  A  small 
tract  in  the  north-east  was  generally  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  New  Mexico,  because  the  Spaniards  of  that 
province  sometimes  visited,  and  had  once  for  a  brief 
period  been  recognized  as  masters  of,  the  Moaui 
pueblos.  Not  only  were  no  boundaries  ever  formally 
indicated,  but  I  have  found  nothing  to  show  how  far 
in  Spanish  and  Mexican  opinion  New  Mexico  was  re- 
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garded  as  extending  west  or  Sonora  north.  Each  was 
deemed  to  stretch  indefinitely  out  into  the  despoblado. 
California,  however,  while  no  boundary  was  ever  fixed 
officially,  was  not  generally  considerea  to  extend  east 
of  the  Rio  Colorado.  The  name  Moqui  province  was 
sometimes  rather  vaguely  applied  to  the  whole  region 
north  of  the  Gila  valley.  Arizona — probably  Arizo- 
nac  in  its  original  form — was  the  name  given  by  the 
natives  to  a  locality  on  the  modem  frontier  of  Sonora, 
and  was  known  from  just  before  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  the  name  of  the  mining  camp, 
or  district,  where  the  famous  bolas  de  plaia  were 
found.  It  is  still  applied  to  a  mountain  range  in  that 
vicinity. 

Nearly  all  of  what  we  now  call  Arizona  has  no 
other  history  before  1846  than  the  record  of  explor- 
ing entradas  from  the  south  and  east.  The  exception 
is  the  small  tract,  of  not  more  than  sixty  miles  square, 
from  Tucson  southward,  mainly  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
valley,  which  contained  all  the  Spanish  establishments, 
and  whose  annals  are  an  inseparable  part  of  those  per- 
taining to  Pimerla  Alta  as  a  whole,  or  to  Sonora, 
which  included  Pimerla.  Thus,  the  only  history  our 
territory  has  in  early  times  belongs  to  that  of  other 
provinces,  and  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  or  other  works 
of  this  series.  To  dispose  of  the  matter  here,  however, 
by  a  mere  reference  to  scattered  material  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  would  be  by  no  means  consistent  with  the 
unity  I  have  aimed  to  give  to  my  work  as  a  whole 
and  to  each  part  The  story  must  be  told,  but  it  may 
be  greatly  condensed,  reference  sufficing  for  many  de- 
tails. Neither  the  condensation  nor  the  repetition 
involved  can  properly  be  regarded  as  a  defect,  each 
contributing,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  completeness, 
clearness,  and  interest  of  the  record. 

The  negro  slave  Est^van,  closely  followed  by  the 
Spanish  friar  Marcos  de  Niza,  crossed  Arizona  from 
south-west  to  north-east  in  1539;  and  these  earliest 
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explorers  were  followed  in  1540  by  Vasquez  de  Coro- 
nado,  who,  with  an  army  of  Spaniards,  marched  from 
Sonora  to  Zuili,  extended  his  exploration  north-west- 
ward to  the  Moqui  towns  and  the  great  cafion  of  the 
Colorado,  and  recrossed  Arizona  in  1542  on  his  re- 
turn from  eastern  exploits  and  disasters  amoag*  the 
New  Mexican  pueblos.  These  expeditions,  the  begin- 
ning of  Arizona  annals,  are  fully  recorded  in  the  sec- 
mid  and  third  chapters  of  this  volume ;  and  the  map, 
showing  also  one  or  two  later  entradas,  is  here  repro- 
duced. While  Coronado's  observations  were  recorded 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  no  practical  use  was  made  of 
the  information  gained,  and  all  that  was  accurate  in 
the  reports  was  soon  forgotten.  A  century  and  a  half 
was  destined  to  pass  before  the  Arizona  line  should 
again  be  crossed  from  the  south. 

But  it  was  only  forty  years  before  the  territory  -was 
again  entered  by  Spaniards  from  the  east  Antonio 
Espejo,  with  a  few  companions,  in  1583,  coming  from 
the  Rio  Grande  valley  by  way  of  Zuni,  marched  to 
the  Moqui  towns,  and  thence  penetrated  some  fifty 
leagues  farther  west  or  south-west,  listening  to  tales 
of  great  towns  said  to  lie  beyond  the  great  river,  vis- 
iting maize-producing  tribes,  obtaining  samples  of  rich 
silver  ore  in  the  region  forty  or  fifty  miles  north  of 
the  modem  Prescott,  and  returning  by  a  more  direct 
route  to  Zufii.^  Fifteen  years  later  the  eastern  line 
was  again  crossed  by  Juan  de  Ofiate,  the  conqueror 
of  New  Mexico,  who,  at  the  end  of  1598,  very  nearly 
repeated  Espejo's  Arizona  exploration,  starting  out  to 
reach  the  South  Sea,  but  called  back  in  haste  to 
Acoma  by  news  that  the  pefiol  patriots  were  in  arms 
to  regain  their  independence.*  In  1604  Ofiate  re- 
sumed his  search  for  the  Mar  del  Sur,  and  found  it. 
With  thirty  men  he  marched  westward,  still  via  Zuui 
and  Moqui;  crossed  the  Rio  Colorado — as  he  named 
the   branch  since  known  as  the  Colorado  Chiquito; 

^  For  Espejo's  entrada,  see  p.  38-9  of  this  voL 
*See  p.  139,  this  volume. 
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gave  the  names  San  Antonio  and  Sacramento  to  two 
branches  of  the  river  later  called  Rio  Verde  in  the 
region  north  of  Prescott — ^a  considerable  portion  of 
his  route  corresponding  in  a  general  way  with  the 
line  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  of  more  mod- 
em centuries;  and  kept  on  south-westward  to  and 
down  the  San  Andres— Santa  Maria  and  Bill  Wil- 
liams fork — ^to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Grande  de 
Buena  Esperanza,  that  is,  the  Colorado.  One  of  the 
captains  went  up  this  river  a  short  distance ;  and  then 
all  followed  its  course  southward,  fully  understanding 
its  identity  with  the  stream  called  Rio  del  Tizon  in 
Coronado's  time,  to  the  head  of  the  gulf.  The  main 
eastern  branch,  or  Gila,  was  named  Kio  del  Nombre 
de  Jesus.  In  January  1605,  they  reached  tide- water 
and  named  a  fine  harbor  Puerto  de  la  Conversion  de 
San  Pablo;  and  then  they  returned  by  the  same 
route  to  New  Mexico.  Nearly  two  centuries  passed 
before  the  region  between  Moqui  and  Mojave  was  re- 
visited by  Spaniards.  Oflate's  expedition  to  the  South 
Sea,  though  of  the  greatest  importance  and  accurately 
narrated,  like  that  of  Coronado  had  slight  effect  on 
f eal  knowledge  of  geography,  its  chief  effects  being  to 
complicate  the  vagaries  of  the  Northern  Mystery.^ 

There  were  no  more  explorations  from  any  direction 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Arizona  annals  for 
the  whole  period  are  confined  to  a  few  meagre  items 
about  the  Moqui  district  as  gathered  from  earlier 
chapters  of  this  volume.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here, 
however,  that  the  name  of  Arizona's  chief  river  is  ap- 
parently used  for  the  first  time  in  a  report  of  1630, 
being  applied  to  a  New  Mexican  province  of  Gila,  or 

*  For  Ofiate's  exped.  of  1604-5,  see  p.  154  of  this  vol.  Native  tribes  on 
the  Colorado,  from  north  to  south,  were,  above  the  Gila,  the  Amacavas  (later 
Yamajabs,  Amajavas,  or  Mojaves),  Bahacechas,  and  Ozaras;  between  the 
Gila  and  tide-water,  the  Halchedamas,  Coahnanas,  Tla^lli,  Tlalliguamayss, 
and  Cocapas.  Among  the  contributions  of  this  expedition  to  the  Northern 
Mystery  was  the  existence,  as  reported  by  the  natives,  of  Lake  Copala,  where 
Aztec  was  spoken  and  golden  bracelets  were  worn.  The  Spaniards  also  con- 
cluded, from  their  observations  and  statements  of  the  natives,  that  the  golf 
extended  indefinitely  north*westward  behind  the  mountains  from  the  river's 
mouth,  thus  confirmmg  the  idea  long  entertained  that  CaL  was  an  island. 


THE  MOQUIS.  3*9 

Xila,  where  the  river  has  its  source.*  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  the  Moquis,  like  the  other  pueblos, 
accepted  Christianity,  were  often  visited  by  the  friars 
from  the  first,  and  probably  were  under  resident  mis- 
sionaries almost  continuously  for  eighty  years ;  yet  of 
all  this  period  we  know  only  that  Fray  Francisco 
Porras,  who  worked  long  in  this  field,  converting  some 
800  souls  at  Aguatuvi,  was  killed  by  poison  at  his 
post  in  1633;  that  Governor  Penalosa  is  said  to  have 
visited  the  pueblos  in  1661-4;  and  that  in  1680  four 
Franciscans  were  serving  the  five  towns,  or  three 
missiona  These  were  Josd  Figueroa  at  San  Bernar- 
dino de  Aguatuvi,  Jos^  Trujillo  at  San  Bartolom^  de 
Jougopavi,  with  the  visita  of  Moxainavi,  and  Jose 
Espeleta,  with  Agustin  de  Santa  Maria,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco de  Oraibe  and  Gualpi,  all  of  whom  lost  their  lives 
in  the  great  revolt.     From  that  time  the  valiant  Mo- 

?uis  maintained  their  independence  of  all  Spanish  or 
Christian  control.  It  is  not  clear  that  they  sent  their 
warriors  to  take  part  in  the  wars  of  1680-96  in  New 
Mexico,  but  they  probably  did  so,  and  certainly  af- 
forded protection  to  fugitives  from  the  other  pueblos, 
the  Tehuas  and  others  even  building  a  new  town  ad- 
loining  those  of  the  Moquis,  in  which  part  of  the  tribe 
lived  from  that  period.  In  1 692  they  had,  like  the 
other  nations,  professed  their  willingness  to  submit  to 
Gt)vernor  Vargas;  but  in  the  following  years  no  at- 
tempt to  compel  their  submission  is  recorded.  In 
1700,  however,  fearing  an  invasion,  they  affected  peni- 
tence, permitted  a  friar  to  baptize  a  few  children,  and 
negotiated  in  vain  with  the  Spaniards  for  a  treaty  that 
should  permit  each  nation  to  retain  its  own  religion  I^ 
Meanwhile,  during  this  century  and  a  half,  though, 
as  I  have  said,  the  Arizona  line  was  not  crossed  from 
the  south,  the  Spanish  occupation  was  extended  nearly 
to  that  line.  In  Coronado  s  time  the  northern  limit 
of  settlement  was   San  Miguel   de   Culiacan.     The 

*Benavides,  Reqveste  JRemonst.     See  p.  162-3  of  this  vol. 

^On  Moqui  items  of  159S^1700,  see  chap.  vii.-x.,  this  volame. 
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villa  of  San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa  was  founded  in  1584, 
after  the  failure  of  several  attempts,  a  little  farther 
north.  It  was  in  1591  that  the  Jesuits  began  their 
missionary  work  in  Sinaloa,  but  they  had  no  perma- 
nent establishments  north  of  that  province  before 
1600.*  The  Fuerte  de  Montesclaros,  giving  name  to 
the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  was  built  in  1610,  and  in  the  same 
vear  Captain  Hurdaide,  after  a  series  of  hard-fought 
battles  and  several  reverses,  made  psace  with  the  Yaqui 
Indiana  In  1613  and  1617  respectively,  missions 
were  established  among  the  Mayos  and  Yaquis,  and  a 
beginning  was  thus  made  of  Jesuit  work  in  Sooora. 
From  1621  eleven  padres  served  60,000  converts  in 
the  northern,  or  Sonora,  mission  district,  called  San 
Ignacio;  in  1639  the  spiritual  conquest  had  extended 
to  the  Sonora  valley  proper,  the  region  of  Ures,  among 
the  Opatas,  where  the  district  of  San  Francisco  Javier 
was  organized ;  by  1658  this  district  had  been  extended 
so  as  to  include  missions  as  far  north  as  Arizpe  and 
Cuquiarachi;  and  by  1688  these  northern  missions — 
beyond  Batuco  and  Nacori,  in  Pimerfa  Baja,  eighteen 
pueblos  in  six  missions  partidos — ^had  been  formed 
into  the  new  district,  or  rectorado,  of  Santos  Mdrtires 
de  Japon.  The  next  advance  of  missionary  work 
northward  will  bring  us  to  the  subject  proper  of  this 
chapter.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  in  1640-50 
there  was  a  temporary  division  of  the  province,  north- 
em  Sonora  above  the  Yaqui  River  being  called  Nueva 
Andalucla.  In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
Jesuits,  the  governor  of  the  new  province  attempted 
to  put  the  missions  in  charge  of  Franciscans;  but, 
though  a  small  party  of  friars  came  to  the  country, 
nothing  was  accomplished ;  and  all  trace  of  the  change, 
secular  and  religious,  disappeared  about  the  middle  of 
the  century/ 

•For  particulars,  see  Hist.  North  Mex.  States,  i.  107-23.  This  reference 
includes  Ibarra's  expeditions  of  1564-5,  which  may  poasibly  furnish  an  excep- 
tion to  my  statement  that  the  Arizo.ia  line  was  not  crossed  till  nearly  the 
end  of  the  next  century. 

7  See  annals  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  1600-1703,  in  Hist,  North  Mez.  St.,  i> 
202-50. 
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Pimerfa  Alta,  home  of  the  Pimas,  but  also  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Pd.pagos,  Sobas,  and  Sobaipuiis,  be- 
sides other  tribes  in  the  north,  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  rivers  Altar  and  San  Ignacio  with  the 
latter's  southern  affluents,  on  the  north  in  a  general 
way  by  the  Gila  valley,  on  the  west  by  the  gulf  and 
Rio  Colorado,  and  on  the  east  by  the  San  Pedro,  the 
country  farther  east  being  the  home  of  Apaches  and 
other  savage  tribes.  This  broad  region  was  explored 
within  a  period  of  twenty  years  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
by  the  famous  Jesuit,  Father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino. 
Over  and  over  again,  often  alone,  sometimes  with 
associates,  guides,  and  a  guard,  this  indefatigable  mis- 
sionary traversed  the  valleys  bounding  the  region  on 
the  south,  east,  and  north,  and  more  than  once  crossed 
in  different  directions  the  comparatively  desert  inte- 
rior, besides  giving  special  attention  to  the  gulf  shore 
and  Colorado  mouth,  for  his  original  purpose  was  to 
reach  and  convert  the  Californians  from  this  direction. 
He  found  the  natives,  grouped  in  a  hundred  or  more 
ranch  erf  as,  most  docile  and  friendly,  displaying  from 
the  first  a  childish  eagerness  to  entertain  the  padre, 
to  listen  to  his  teachings,  to  have  their  names  entered 
on  his  register,  and  to  have  their  children  baptized. 
They  were,  above  all,  desirous  of  being  formed  into 
regular  mission  communities,  with  resident  padres  of 
their  own;  and  at  many  rancherlas  they  built  rude 
but  neatly  cared  for  churches,  planted  fields,  and 
tended  herds  of  live-stock  in  patient  waiting  for  mis- 
sionaries who,  in  most  cases,  never  came.  Kino's 
^reat  work  began  in  1687,  when  he  founded  the 
frontier  mission  of  Dolores,  his  home  or  headquarters 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  For  six  years  he  toiled  alone, 
till  fathers  Campos  and  Januske  came  in  1693  to  take 
charge  of  San  Ignacio  and  Tubutama;  and  only  eight 

{)adres  besides  Kino  worked  in  this  field  during  the 
atter's  life,  there  being  rarely,  if  ever,  more  than  four 
at  the  same  time.     Missions  were,  however,  estab- 


MISSIONS  IN  FIHEBtA. 


Hshed,  besides  the  three  named,  at  Caborca,  Suamca, 
ind  Coc(S6pera,  with  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  other 
ntocherfas  as  vieitaa  Those  which  became  mi&sioDS 
or  visitas  before  1800,  with  the  presidios  and  other 
Bettlemente,  are  best  indicated  on  the  appended  map. 


Hissioiis  or  PdubIa  Ai/ta. 

The  great  diflScuIty,  and  one  that  caused  Kino  no  end 
of  aniiety  and  sorrow,  but  never  discouragement,  was 
that,  besides  the  zealous  padre  himself,  no  one  seemed 
really  to  believe  in  the  docility  and  good  faith  of  the 
Pimas,  who  were  accused  of  being  treacherous,  hos- 
tile, and  in  league  with  the  Apaches,  Even  Jesuit 
visitors,  when  once  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
Kioo's  magnetisai  and  importunity,  were  disposed  to 
regard  the  padre's  projects  as  visionary  and  danger- 
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• 

COS,  thus  furnishing  the  Spanish  authorities  a  plausi- 
ble pretext  for  withholding  pecuniary  support  There 
were  no  other  establishments  in  these  times  except  a 
garrison,  or  presidio,  at  Fronteras,  or  Corodeguachi; 
this  and  a  compania  volante  being  charged  with  resist- 
ing the  almost  constant  raids  of  savage  tribes  in  the 
north-east,  and  often  requiring  assistance  from  other 
presidios.  All  this  region  was  under  a  comandante  de 
armas,  residing  generally  at  San  Juan  Bautista,  far- 
ther south,  and  there  was  no  other  government  in  the 
north.  Captain  Juan  Mateo  Mange  was  detailed  with 
a  part  of  the  flying  company  from  1694  to  protect  the 
padres  in  their  tours,  and  his  excellent  diaries  consti- 
tute our  best  authority  for  events  to  1702.®  There 
was  a  revolt  in  1695,  in  which  Padre  Saeta,  of  Ca- 
borca,  lost  his  life,  several  servants  were  killed,  and 
many  of  the  churches  were  sacked  or  destroyed.  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  oppressive  acts  of  military  men 
and  Spanish  employees,  which,  according  to  the 
Jesuits,  provoked  the  revolt,  and  the  murderous 
slaughter  by  which  it  was  avenged  and  the  natives 
were  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  the  padres  seem  to  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  regaining  all  their  earUer  influence 
in  a  year  or  two ;  and  the  Fimas  and  Sobaipuris  soon 
proved  their  fidelity  by  aiding  the  Spaniards  most 
effectually  in  warfare  against  the  Apaches,  who  in 
turn  often  raided  the  Pima  rancherfas,  destroying  the 
mission  of  Coc6spera  in  1698.  Still,  by  a  perplexing 
combination  of  satanic  influences,  missionaries  could 
not  be  obtained  for  the  far  north ;  and  the  old  preju- 
dice against  the  Piraas  was  no  sooner  partially  con- 
quered than  it  was  transferred  in  full  force  to  the  Gila 
tribes,  where  Padre  Eusebio,  with  a  view  to  his  Cali- 
fornian  projects,  desired  to  establish  missions.  Kino 
died  at  his  post  in  1711. 

^ Mange,  Historia  de  la  Pimeria  AUa,  MS.  of  the  Arth.  Oen.  de  Mex.^ 
printed  in  Doc.  Hist,  Mex.  Hardly  inferior  as  an  authority,  and  extending 
over  a  longer  period,  is  the  Apoatdliooa  A/anea,  made  np  mainly  from  Kino^ 
letters;  and  Alegre,  HiaL  Comp.  JeeuSf  is  another  standard  work.  Full  details 
in  Hist.  Nwth  Mex,  States,  I 
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Having  thus  presented  a  general  view  of  the  Pi- 
meria  missions,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  somewhat 
more  in  detail  explorations  north  of  the  Arizona  line, 
where  there  was  no  mission  with  resident  padre  dur- 
ing Kino's  life,  though  there  were  churches  at  several 
rancherias  in  the  Santa  Cruz  valley.  Kino  mav 
have  crossed  the  line  as  far  as  Tumacdcori  with  Sal- 
yatierra  in  1691,  and  he  is  said  to  have  reached  Bac 
in  1692;  but  the  records  of  these  earliest  entradas 
are  vague,  and  doubtless  some  of  his  later  tours  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  valley  have  left  no  trace.  In  1694,  how- 
ever,  he  penetrated  alone  to  the  Gila  valley  in  quest 
of  r«i,p  Sported  by  the  Indian,,  r«>ching  Li  dying 
mass  in  the  Casa  Grande,  an  adobe  structure  that 
had  probably  been  visited  by  Niza  and  Coronado  in 
1539-40,  and  still  standing  as  I  write  in  1886.  In 
1696  another  visit  to  Bac  is  mentioned.  Thus  far, 
however,  we  have  no  particulars. 

In  November  1697  was  undertaken  the  first  for- 
mal exploration  in  this  direction  of  which  any  detailed 
record  has  survived.  Lieutenant  Crist6bal  Martin 
Bemal,  with  Alf^rez  Francisco  Acufia,  a  sergeant,  and 
twenty  soldiers,  marched  from  Fronteras  via  Terrenate 
and  Suamca,  while  Kino  and  Mange  with  ten  ser- 
vants came  from  Dolores.  The  two  parties  united  at 
Qniburi,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  modem  Tomb- 
stone; Coro,  a  Sobaipuri  chief,  with  thirty  warriors, 
joined  the  expedition ;  and  all  marched  down  the  Rio 
Quiburi,  since  called  the  San  Pedro,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Gila,  now  so  called  in  the  records  for  the 
first  time,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Gila  province 
of  Xew  Mexico  was  named  as  early  as  1630.  Down 
the  main  river  went  the  explorers  to  and  a  little  be- 
yond the  Casa  Grande,  which  is  for  the  first  time 
described  and  pictured  by  simple  drawings  in  the 
diaries.  From  the  Gila  they  returned  southward  up 
the  river,  since  called  the  Santa  Cruz,  by  way  of  Bac 
and  Guevavi,  reaching  Dolores  at  the  beginning  of 
December.     They  had  marched  260  leagues,  had  been 
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warmly  welcomed  everywhere,  had  registered  4,700 
natives  and  baptized  89,  besides  conferring  badges  of 
office  on  many  chieftains.  Some  details  of  this  the 
first  of  Arizona  explorations  definitely  recorded  are 
given  in  a  note.* 

^Bemal,  Rekuim,  1697,  in  Dor,  Hiai,  Mex.,  8d  ■eries,  pt  !▼.»  p.  797-SO0; 
Mange,  Hi$L  Pimaria,  274-91;  also  both  diuries  in  MS.  Benud  left  Corode- 
guachi  Nov.  5thy  and  marched  to  Snrratapani  de  Gnachi,  8  1.;  6th,  to  Terre- 
nate,  12  1.;  7th,  to  Sta  Maria  (Suamca),  12  L,  where  P.  Contreraa'  miasioift 
vae  in  a  prosperous  condition;  8th,  to  the  valley  and  raacheria  of  S.  Joaqnin, 
12  1.;  and  9th,  to  the  rancheria  de  Qnibaris,  8  1.,  where  Kino  waa  met. 
Meanwhile  Kino  and  Mange,  leaving  Dolores  Nov.  2d,  had  marohed  to  Beme- 
dios,  8  1.  N.$  4th,  to  Goodspera,  6  L  N.,  where  was  P.  Gontreraa;  5th,  to  S. 
LiEaro,  6  1.  N.  on  another  stream,  which  rises  near  Snamca  and  makes  » 
great  circle  (the  Sta  Crui,  see  map);  thenoe  eastward  up  ike  river  to  St» 
Maria  (Suamca),  6  1. ;  6th,  over  plains  and  rolling  hills  to  S.  Joaqoin  Baao- 
soma,  14  L  N.;  7th,  ^e  Sta  Oroa  de  Oaibanipitea,  6  L  E.,  on  a  hul  on  west 
hank  of  a  river  which  rises  in  the  plains  of  I^rrenate  (that  is,  the  S.  Pedro; 
there  are  rains  known  as  Sta  Oroa  a  few  miles  w.  of  Tombstone  on  the  river). 
Here  they  were  received  in  a  hoose  of  adobes  and  beams  built  for  the  padre. 
Here  they  joined  Martin,  and  went  1  L  v.  to  Quiburi  on  the  9th,  being  enter> 
tained  by  Coro  and  his  warriors,  who  were  dancing  round  Apache  scalps. 
(There  is  a  slight  difforence  between  the  two  diaries  as  to  date  and  place  of 
meeting.     Later  I  nse  both  diaries  together.) 

Kov.  nth,  from  Quiburi  down  the  river  toXlamos,  lOL  N.;  12th,  to  Baica- 
deat,  13  L,  passias  some  abandoned  rancherias;  13th,  past  the  ti^rthest  point 
ever  reached  by  Spaniards — a  narrow  pass  which  haa  been  visited  by  Capt. 
Fran.  Ramirez — ^to  Oausac,  2L,  and  Jiaspi,  or  Rosario,  21.  (Bemal  says  the 
day's  ioumey  was  3  L );  14th,  past  Muiva  and  other  rancherias  to  Aribaiba,  or 
Aribabia,  6  or  7  L;  15th,  past  Zutoida  and  Comarsuta  to  the  last  rancheria  of 
the  river  called  Ojio  or  Victoria,  9  or  11  L  v.  Two  others,  Busac  and  Tubo. 
were  on  a  creek  flowing  into  the  river  (perhaps  the  Arivaipai  though  said  to 
flow  east).  The  valley  is  described  as  pleasant  and  fertile,  with  irrigating 
ditches  and  its  rancherias — with  390  houses  and  1,860  inhabitants  counted — 
nrosperous  though  much  harassed  by  the  Jocomes  and  Apao^ea  of  the  east. 
16th,  to  the  Gila  junction,  6L,  and  2  or  3L  down  the  Gila  to  a  place  iwfnfwl 
Mange. 

ifov.  17th,  down  the  Gila  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  to  S.  Gregorto 
spring,  8  L  w. ;  and  to  S.  Fernando  on  the  bank,  2 1. ;  18th,  over  the  plain  9  L 
w.  to  Gasa  Grande,  Sergt  Escalanto  swimming  the  river  with  two  companions 
about  midway  of  tiie  journey  to  examine  some  ruins  on  the  north  side.  Be- 
sides describing  the  C^asa  Grande  and  other  ruins,  Mange  gives  a  traditioii 
of  the  natives  respecting  their  origin,  1 L  to  a  rancheria  on  the  river  bank; 
19th,  to  Tusonimon  4  L  w.,  over  sterile  plains;  20th,  to  S.  Andres,  7  1.  w., 
whose  chief  had  visited  Baseraca,  and  had  been  baptised  at  Dolores,  where 
rumors  were  heard  of  quicksilver  mines  in  the  N.  w.  and  of  white  men  who 
came  to  the  Colorado  armed  with  muskets  and  swords — ^perhaps  English  or 
shipwrecked  Spaniards,  but  probably  only  the  apostate  Moauis  with  stolen 
fire-arms  (!);  21st,  back  to  Tusonimd,  or  Sta  Isabel,  7  L  B.,  ana  3  L  &  into  the 
desert;  22d,  to  an  artificial  tank,  or  pond,  4  or  6  1.  s.;  and  to  rancheria  of 
Sta  Catalina  Coitciabaqui,  14  or  15  L  s. ;  23d,  np  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  (Sta 
Cruz),  to  ranch,  of  the  valley  of  Correa^  9  L  8. ;  and  to  S.  A^pistin  Oiaor,  6  L 
8. ;  24th,  to  ranch,  of  Bac,  Batosda,  or  S.  Javier,  6  L  s.  This  was  the  largest 
rancheria  of  all  Pimeria,  830  persons  living  in  176  houses;  and  there  was  an 
adobe  house  ready  for  the  padre,  with  a  wheat-field  and  some  live-stock  well 
tended.  26th,  to  Tumacacori,  or  S.  Cayetano,  18  or  20 1.  8.;  27th,  to  Gaevavi, 
6  L  8.;  and  7  1.  to  Bacuanos  (Bacuancos),  or  S.  Antonio  (?);  28th,  to  S.  LiLsaro^ 
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Again,  in  1698,  Kino  returned  by  way  of  Bac  to  the 
Gila;  and  from  San  Andres,  the  limit  of  the  previous 
trip,  or  from  the  region  of  the  Pima  villages  of  mod- 
em maps,  he  crossed  the  country  south-westwardly  to 
Sonoita  and  the  gulf  shore ;  but  unfortunately,  Mange's 

1)laee  was  taken  by  Captain  Carrasco,  and  no  particu- 
are  affecting  Arizona  are  extant.  ^^  In  the  next  tour 
of  1699  with  Mange,  he  went  first  to  Sonoita  via  Saric; 
and  thence  crossed  north-westward  to  the  Gila  at  a 
point  about  ten  miles  above  the  Colorado  junction. 
The  natives  refused  to  guide  him  down  the  river  where 
he  had  intended  to  go ;  therefore  he  went  up  the  river 
eastward,  cutting  off  the  big  bend,  sighting  and  nam- 
ing the  Salado  and  Verde  rivers,  from  a  mountain  top, 
reaching  San  Andres  Coata  where  he  had  been  before, 
and  returning  home  by  the  old  route  via  Encamacion, 
San  Clemente,  San  Agustin,  and  Bac.  In  this  trip  he 
called  the  Colorado  Rio  de  los  Mirtires,  the  Gila  Rio 
de  los  Ap<56toles,  and  the  four  branches  of  the  latter 
— that  is,  the  Salado,  Verde,  Santa  Cruz,  and  San 
Pedro — ^Los  Evangelistas."     In  October  of  the  same 

7L;  and  to  Coodepera,  6  L;  29th,  to  Remedios;  Dec.  let,  to  Dolores.  Kino's 
puty  left  Bemal  on  the  26th,  and  the  latter  by  the  same  route  arrived  at 
J>oiare8Dec  2d. 

»  Kino,  Carta,  in  Sonora Mat,  817-19;  AjiosL  Afanu,  ^2^;  Alegre,  Hist., 

m.  203-4;    Loekman*9  TVezv.  JeattUg,  i.  355.     The  details  given  affect  only  ob- 

awations  on  the  golf  shore,  to  which  sufficient  attention  is  civen  elsewhere. 

^Mange^  HisL  Phnerla,  292-310.    Route  from  S.  Marcek>  Sonoita:  Feb. 

17th,  down  the  stream  w.  10 1.  to  a  carrizal;  18th,  6 1.  N.  w.  and  14 1.  n.,  by 

moonlight  over  sterile  plains  to  the  waterinff-place  of  La  Luna;  19th,  12  1. 

5.  w.,  and  w.  to  a  small  rancherfa  not  named;  20th,  15  L  over  barren  plains 

and  post  mineral  hills  to  Las  linajas;  21st,  6  L  M.  w.  to  the  Gila,  where  were 

690  rimas  and  Ynmas,  the  latter  now  visited  and  described  for  the  first  time. 

Mange  from  a  hill  saw  the  junction  of  the  Colorado,  on  which  river  the  Alche- 

domas  were  said  to  live.     M.  also  found  some  slight  tradition  of  Ofiate's  visit 

in  1605,  and  heard  of  white  men  who  sometimes  came  from  the  north  coast  to 

trade,  the  reports  resembling  thoee  heard  before  at  S.  Andres  and  Casa 

Orande.     Feb.  23d,  12  1.  B.  up  the  river;  24th,  16  1.  B.  up  river;  25th,  4 1.  to 

laacfa.  S.  Matias  Totnm;  4  1.  to  ranch.  S.  Mateo  Cant;  2Gth,  14  1.  up  the 

liver  to  ranch.  Tides  Vaqui;  27th,  3  L  across  a  bend  to  a  ranch,  on  the  river; 

to  another  8.  Simon  Tacsani;  and  to  anotiier  of  Cocomaricopas,  12  1.  in  all; 

Sill,  8  L  &  w.  (s.  K.  T),  leavinff  the  river  on  account  of  the  big  bend,  past  5 

na^rfss^  to  ODd  of  Pimas,  who  welcomed  them  with  triumphal  arches,  etc., 

^good^ace  for  a  miasion;  March  Ist,  111.  E.  over  a  rocky  and  sterile  country 

toaipila^id,  13  1.  k.  over  a  range  of  hills  from  which  they  saw  the  rivers 

Vetde  ana  Salado— perhaps  flowing  from  the  famous  Sierra  Azul  of  N.  Mex. 

*^iw/j    to  tiio  river  3  1-  below  the  junction,  where  was  the  ranch,  of  S.  Bar- 

ftAn^  Cbmsc*  3d.  10  L  up  riTer  to  S.  Andr^  Coata^  where  they  had  been  in 
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year,  with  Padres  Leal  and  Gonzalez  from  abroad, 
they  went  again  to  Bac.  Here  the  moving  of  a  stone, 
thought  at  first  to  be  an  idol,  uncovered  a  hole  on  the 
top  of  a  hilly  and  produced  a  hurricane  which  lasted 
till  the  stone  was  replaced  over  the  entrance  to  this 
home  of  the  winds.  From  Bac,  they  took  a  south- 
west course  to  Sonoita,  registering  1,800  Papabotes.^* 
Padre  Francisco  Gonzalez  was  delighted  with  Bac, 
declaring  it  to  be  fit,  not  only  for  a  mission  of  3,000 
converts,  but  for  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants;  and  he 
promised  to  return  as  a  missionary.  Mange  states 
that  he  did  come  *  mucho  despues,'  or  much  later,  but 
that  he  remained  only  till  1702,  being  driven  away  by 
the  hostilities  of  two  rancherfas  not  far  away.  It 
would  seem  that  this  must  be  an  error.  In  April 
and  May  1700,  Kino  went  again  to  Bac  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  large  church,  which  the  natives  were 
eager  to  build,  but  respecting  the  further  progress  of 
which  nothing  is  known.  In  September  he  reached 
the  Gila,  by  a  route  for  the  most  part  new,  striking 

1697.  They  had  registered  1,800  men,  Ynmu  and  Gooomarioopat;  4th,  x. 
past  Encamacion  9  L  to  a  fertile  tract;  Sth,  s.  ■.  away  from  river,  9  1.  to  the 
tank  or  cistern  built  by  the  people  of  Casa  G^rande,  when  they  went  south  to 
settle  Mexico  (!);  13  L  (or4)  s.  to  Sta  Catarina;  6th,  s.  past  S.  Clemente  to 
S.  Agastin  Oiaur;  7th,  up  the  river  8.  past  4  rancherfas,  6  1.  to  S.  Javier  del 
Bac,  where  1,300  natives  welcomed  them  with  dances  and  songs,  a  magnificent 
place  for  a  lArge  mission;  9th-10th,  71.  s.,  Kino  being  very  ul;  11th,  13  L  a. 
to  opposite  S.  Uayetano  Tumagacori;  12th,  6  1.  to  Gnevavi,  7  L  to  Bacuancos; 
13th,  16  1.  to  Cocdspera  which  had  been  destroyed  and  abandoned;  14tii,  to 
Remedies  6  1.,  8  L  to  Dolores. 

^^ Mange,  Hist,  Pfm.,  311-20.  Route:  left  Dolores  Oct  24th,  8  1.  to  Re- 
medios,  where  a  fine  new  church  was  being  built;  25th,  6  L  down  one  stream, 
and  up  another  to  Cocdspera;  4 1.  to  Bio  Sta  Maria  at  S.  Lorenzo  (S.  L£bux>?); 
26th,  111.  down  river  to  S.  Luis  Bacuancos,  past  Quiquiborica  (one  of  whidi 
may  have  been  the  later  Buenavista);  27th,  6  L  to  Guevavi,  or  Gusutaqui,  at 
the  junction  of  a  stream  from  the  E. ;  4  L  to  S.  Cayetano,  Jumagacori  (Tumaci- 
cori);  28th,  61.  N. ;  29th,  10  1.  to  Bac,  west  of  which  was  a  ranch,  of  Otean. 
Nov.  1st,  2d,  Mange  and  Kino  went  on  down  to  Oiaur,  6  1.,  and  15  L  to  Sta 
Catarina  Caituagaba  and  S.  Clemente,  and  returned;  near  Bac  two  ranch,  of 
Juajona  and  Junostaca  are  mentioned  as  existing  later;  5th,  10  L  w.  to  springs; 
6th,  6  1.  w.  to  Tups,  where  they  were  shown  silver  ore;  3  L  w.  to  Cops,  or 
Humo,  of  the  nation  Pima-Papabotas;  7th,  8  1.  w.  over  plains  to  S.  Serafin 
.  Actum,  where  they  were  visited  by  natives  from  S.  Fran.  Ati;  8th,  P.  Leal 
left  the  party  for  Tubutama  in  his  carriage;  while  the  rest  went  on  v.  w.  and 
w.  13  1.  to  S.  Rafael;  9th,  9  L  more  N.,  to  Baguiburisac,  N.  16  L  (or  7),  to 
Coat  and  Sibagoida;  10th,  33  L  s.  w.  and  w.  to  Sonoita;  11th,  12th,  60  1.  s. 
and  s.  B.  to  Busanic,  where  they  joined  Leal;  and  13-18tii  returned  via  Tu- 
butama, Magdalena  de  Buvuibava,  S.  Ignacio,  and  Remedios  to  Dolorea. 
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the  river  east  of  the  bend,  following  it  down  to  the 
Tuma  country,  thence  following  the  north  bank  to  the 
Colorado,  and  giving  the  name  San  Dionisio  to  a 
Yoma  rancheria  at  the  junction.  The  diaries  are  not 
extant,  and  such  details  as  we  have  relate  mainly  to 
Califomian  geography,  having  Uttle  interest  for  our 
present  purpose." 

In  1701  Kino  and  Salvatierra  went  by  way  of 
Sonoita  to  the  coast,  but  could  not  carry  out  their  in- 
tention of  reaching  the  Colorado.  On  the  return,  how- 
ever, parting  from  Salvatierra  at  Sonoita,  Kino  and 
Mange  crossed  the  country  to  Bac,  and  returned  home 
by  the  old  route. ^*  Later  in  this  year  the  venerable 
explorer  crossed  from  Sonoita  to  San  Pedro  on  the 
Gila,  went  down  to  San  Dionisio,  and  thence  down 
the  Colorado  past  Santa  Isabel,  the  last  Yuma  ran- 
cheria,  to  the  country  of  the  Quiquimas,  whence  he 
crossed  into  California;  and  on  his  return  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  made  the  map  which  I  append. 
Early  in  1702,  Father  Kino  made  his  last  trip  to  the 
Gila  and  Colorado,  very  nearly  repeating  the  tour  of 
1701,  but  reaching  the  head  of  the  gulf;  and  it  was 
also,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  the  last  time  he  crossed 
the  Arizona  line.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
constant  efforts,  with  the  aid  of  padres  Campos  and 
Velarde,  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of  the  old  es- 
tablishments, and  to  obtain  missionaries  for  new  ones, 
who,  though  sometimes  promised,  never  came.  The 
obstacles  in  his  way  seem  to  have  been  increased  by 
the  unwise  policy  of  a  new  commander  of  the  flying 
company,  whose  oppressive  acts  were  a  severe  test, 

^See  HiaL  Norih  Mtx.  Staies,  i.  270-1.  The  ronte  was  Dolores,  Reme- 
&s»  S.'  Sinum  y  S.  Jndas»  Bosanic,  28  1. ;  Taonbavia,  Sta  Eulalia,  Merced, 
12L;  S.  Ge»Smmo»29L;  Oi]a»  5, 12,  lOL;  down  the  Gila 60  L ;  and  return— 
Trinidad,  Agna  Escondida,  12  L;  watering-plaoe,  12  L;  creek,  18  L;  Sonoita, 
8L;  S.  Lais  Bacapa,  12  L;  S.  Ednardo,  20  L;  Gabor<»s  16  L;  Xubutama  12 
L;  S.  Ignacio,  17  L 

^Maagcy  Hiti.  Pirn.,  385-7.  The  roate  from  Sonoita  was,  Gnbo  13  L  B.; 
Oaaetun  (Actam?),  18  L  B.  past  a  pool  of  Vatqui  and  6  rancherlas;  Tupo,  18 
I  c>;  12  L  E.  to  Bac,  the  Ist  pueblo  of  Sobaipuris;  201.  s.  to  TnmaAacori;  12 
I  past  Goevayi  to  Bacnanooe,  at  both  of  whicn  rancherlas  was  an  aaobe  house 
lor  the  padre,  with  much  live-stock;  14  L  to  Coodspera;  thence  to  Dolores. 
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not  only  of  the  padre's  patience,  but  of  the  Pimas' 
good  faith  and  desire  for  mission  life.  As  I  have  said, 
tiiere  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  Arizona  had 
either  a  regular  mission  or  a  resident  Jesuit  before 
Xinos  death  in  1711.^ 


After  Kino's  death,  for  more  than  twenty  years  no 
Spaniard  is  known  to  have  entered  Arizona.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  a  padre  may  have  visited  the  ran- 
cherias  of  the  Santa  Cruz  valley/*  or  that  parties  of 
soldiers  from  Fronteras  may  have  crossed  the  line  in 
pursuit  of  Apache  foes,  but  no  such  entradas  are  re- 
corded. Padres  Campos  and  Velarde  were  left  for 
the  most  part  alone  in  Pimeria  Alta,  and  though  zeal- 
ous workers,  they  had  all  they  could  do,  and  more,  to 
maintain  the  prosperity  of  the  old  missions,  without 
attempting  new  enterprises.  They  could  not  visit  the 
northern  rancherias,  and  they  could  not  give  much  en- 
couragement to  visitors  from  distant  tribes,  who  came 
to  inquire  why  the  padres  did  not  come  as  promised. 
All  communication  gradually  ceased,  the  Gila  tribes 
forgot  what  Kino  had  taught  them,  and  even  the 
nearer  Pimas  and  Sobaipuris  lost  much  of  their  zeal 
for  mission  life.  Only  two  or  three  other  padres  are 
known  to  have  worked  in  the  field  before  1730.  Yet 
there  were  spasms  of  interest  in  the  north ;  the  bishop 
became  interested  in  the  subject;  some  favorable  or- 
ders were  elicited  from  the  king;  a  presidio  was 
talked  of  on  the  Gila;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 

'*A  few  mmora  of  padres  stationed  there  can  be  traced  to  no  definite 
norce;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  sach  records  as  exist  is  against  them.  On  the 
•anala  of  Pimeria  down  to  171 1»  see  HisL  Korth  Mtx,  States,  i.,  chap,  x.,  xviii. 

''A  writer  in  the  Thiemm  Doa  Rep^licaa,  Aug.  26,  1877,  names  padres  Ale* 
udro  Rapmani  and  Jos^  de  Torres  Perea  as  having  served  at  Bac  in  1720-1. 
oUs  article  bears  internal  evidence  of  careful  ]^reparation  and  original  author- 
ities in  some  parts,  and  therefore  merits  notice  in  this  part*  rossibly  the 
tvo  padres  named  visited  Bac  in  1720-1,  and  left  some  kind  of  a  record  of 
tiieir  presence;  but  there  are  indications  that  this  writer  drew  his  infornm- 
tioa  from  fragments  of  mission  registers  in  the  south,  takinff  it  for  granted  in 
MM  esMs  that  a  padre  who  served  in  Pimeria  Alta  must  nave  served  at  S. 
Jmriiei  Baa  OUlater  list  is  ndefonso  de  la  Pefta  1744,  Jose  Garrucho 
•sd  Jtfignel  CopetiVio  1745,  and  Bartolomd  Saens  1746-^,  which  names  may 
^eoujwred  with  those  in  aiy  text 
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there  was  a  project  for  reaching  the  Moquis  from  this 
direction. 

In  1731,  however,  there  came  a  small  reeaforcemeut 
of  missionaries,  and  two  of  them  were  in  1732  sent  to 
the  north,  effecting  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
Spanish  settlement  of  Arizona.     Father  Felipe  Se- 

fesser  took  chaise  of  San  Javier  del  Bac,  and  Juan 
(autista  Grashoffer  of  San  Miguel  de  Guevavi,  which 
from  this  time  may  be  reorarded  as  res^ular  missions, 
the  otW  rancheriii  becoming  visitas.  It  is  probable 
that  during  the  rest  of  the  Jesuit  period  the  two  mis- 
sions were  but  rarely  without  padres,  though  annals 
of  the  establishments  are  almost  a  blank.  Grashoffer 
soon  died;  Gktspar  Steiger  was  at  Bac  in  1733—6,  and 
in  1750  the  missionaries  were  Padre  Jos^  Gurrucho  at 
Guevavi  and  Francisco  Paver  at  San  Javier.  In 
1736-7  Padre  Ignacio  Javier  Keller  of  Suamca  made 
two  trips  to  the  Gila,  visiting  the  Casa  Grande,  seeing 
from  a  hill  the  rivers  Verde  and  Salado,  which  united 
to  form  what  he  seems  to  have  named  the  Asuncion, 
and  finding  that  many  of  the  rancherlas  of  Kino's  time 
had  been  broken  up.  It  was  also  in  1736-41  that  oc- 
curred the  mining  excitement  of  the  famous  and  won- 
derful Bolas  de  Plata  at  Arizonac.  The  site  was 
between  Guevavi  and  Saric,  but  apparently  just  south 
of  the  Arizona  line.  The  unparalleled  richness  of  the 
silver  deposits  brought  a  crowd  of  treasure-seekers, 
and  caused  the  king  to  claim  it  as  his  own,  it  being 
not  a  mine,  but  a  criadero  de  plata ;  but  the  supply  of 
nuggets  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  place  was  in  a 
few  years  wellnigh  forgotten.  North  of  the  line  I 
find  no  records  of  mining  operations  in  these  early 
times,  though  prospecting  may  have  been  prosecuted 
to  some  extent,  and  though  popular  but  wholly  un- 
founded traditions  have  been  current  of  rich  mines 
worked  by  the  Jesuits.  In  1741  the  presidio  of  Ter- 
renate  was  founded,  but  the  site  was  changed  more 
than  once,  and  for  a  time  before  1750  the  garrison  was 
apparently  stationed  at  or  near  Guevavi.     In    1750 
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occurred  the  second  revolt  of  the  Pima  tribes,  in  which 
two  missionaries  at  Caborca  and  Sonoita  were  killed, 
as  were  about  100  Spaniards  in  all.  Bac  and  Gue- 
vavi  were  plundered  and  abandoned,  but  the  two 
padres  escaped  to  Suamca,  which,  on  account  of  the 
nearness  of  the  presidio,  was  not  attacked.  Peace 
was  restored  in  1752,  and  the  missions  were  reoccu- 
pied ;  but  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and 
their  foes  respecting  the  causes  of  the  trouble  did  much 
to  increase  the  demoralization  arising  from  the  revolt 
itself,  and  all  semblance  of  real  prosperity  in  the  es- 
tablishments of  Pimerfa  Alta  was  forever  at  an  end. 

Meanwhile  the  Moquis  of  the  north-east  maintained 
their  independence  of  all  Spanish  or  Christian  control. 
The  proud  chieftains  of  the  cliff  towns  were  willing  to 
make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  king  of  Spain,  but 
they  would  not  become  his  subjects,  and  they  would 
not  give  up  their  aboriginal  faith.  At  intervals  of  a 
few  years  from  1700  there  were  visits  of  Franciscan 
friars,  to  explore  the  field  for  a  spiritual  reconquest, 
or  of  military  detachments,  with  threats  of  war,  but 
nothing  could  be  effected.  At  the  first  town  of  Agua- 
tuvi,  the  Spaniards  generally  received  some  encour- 
agement; but  Oraibe,  the  most  distant  and  largest  of 
the  pueblos,  was  always  closed  to  them.  The  refugee 
Tehuas,  Tanos,  and  Tiguas  of  the  new  pueblo  were 
even  more  hostile  than  the  Moquis  proper;  and  by 
reason  of  their  intrigues  even  ZufLi  had  more  than 
once  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1701 
Governor  Cubero  in  a  raid  killed  and  captured  a  few 
of  the  Moquis.  In  1706  Captain  Holguin  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Tehua  pueblo,  but  was  in  turn  at- 
tacked by  the  Moquis  and  driven  out  of  the  country. 
In  1715  several  soi-disant  ambassadors  came  to  Santa 
F^  with  offers  of  submission,  and  negotiations  made 
most  favorable  progress  until  Spanish  messengers 
were  sent,  and  then  the  truth  came  out — ^that  all  had 
been  a  hoax,  devised  by  cunning  Moqui  traders  seek- 
ing only  a  safe  pretext  for  commercial  visits  to  New 
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Mexico.  The  governor  thereupon  made  a  campaign, 
but  in  two  battles  eflfected  nothing.  From  about  ]  719 
the  Franciscans  understood  that  the  Jesuits  were  in- 
triguing for  the  Moqui  field,  but  beyond  visiting 
Aguatuvi  and  obtaining  some  favorable  assurances  for 
the  future,  they  did  nothing — except,  perhaps,  with 
their  pens  in  Europe — in  self-defence  until  1742,  when, 
the  danger  becommg  somewhat  more  imminent,  two 
friars  went  to  the  far  north-west  and  brought  out  441 
apostate  Tiguas,  with  whom  they  shortly  reestablished 
the  old  pueblo  of  Sandfa.  Again,  in  1745,  three  friars 
visited  and  preached  to  the  Moquis,  counting  10,846 
natives,  obtaining  satisfactory  indications  of  aversion 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  above  all,  reporting  what  had  been 
achieved,  with  mention  of  the  Sierra  Azul  and  Te- 
guayo,  and  the  riches  there  to  be  found.  Their  efforts 
were  entirely  successful ;  and  the  king,  convinced  that 
he  had  been  deceived — ^that  a  people  from  among  whom 
two  lone  friars  could  brinor  out  441  converts  could  be 
neither  so  far  away  nor  so  hostile  to  the  Franciscans 
as  had  been  represented — revoked  all  he  had  conceded 
to  the  Jesuits.  With  the  danger  of  rivalry  ended  the 
new-born  zeal  of  the  padres  azuleSy  and  for  30  years 
no  more  attention  was  given  to  the  Moquis !  ^^ 

The  project  of  extending  the  Jesuit  field  from 
Pimeria  to  the  Moqui  province  was  perhaps  at  first 
but  a  device  for  drawing  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  northern  missions,  and  securing  a  presidio 
in  the  Gila  valley,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  occu- 
pation of  California.  Kino  and  his  associates  more- 
over greatly  underrated  the  distance  of  the  Moquis 
from  the  Gila,  and  correspondingly  distorted  their 
geographical  relations  to  New  Mexico.  From  about 
1711  various  reports  are  said  to  have  been  received, 
through  native  messengers  across  the  mountains,  and 
also  from  New  Mexican  sources,  that  the  Moquis  de- 
sired Jesuit  missionaries,  and  had  a  horror  of  the 
Franciscans.     The  project  was  greatly  strengthened 

^^  See  chap.  xi.  of  this  volame,  passim,  for  more  partumlsn. 
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by  the  support  of  the  bishop  of  Durango,  whose  quar- 
rel with  the  Franciscans  of  New  Mexico  is  recorded 
elsewhere  in  this  volume,  and  who  in  1716,  with 
authority  of  the  viceroy,  attempted  to  put  the  Jesuits 
in  charge,  but  failed.  The  king,  however,  in  a  c^dula 
of  1719  approved  the  bishop's  views,  and  ordered  the 
viceroy  to  make  the  change,  the  viceregal  orders  to 
that  effect  being  issued  in  1725,  and  approved  condi- 
tioDally  by  the  king  the  next  year.  There  seems  to 
be  but  little  truth  in  the  statement  of  Jesuit  writers, 
that  the  company  declined  to  interfere  in  territory 
claimed  by  another  order ;  but'  delays  ensued,  which 
were  largely  due  to  various  schemes  for  conquering 
the  Moquis  by  force  of  arms,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  a 
change  of  opinion  on  the  bishop's  part.  The  viceroy 
having  in  1730  reported  such  conquest  to  be  impracti- 
cable, and  additional  testimony  having  been  obtained 
respecting  different  phases  of  the  subject,  the  king  by 
a  cedula  of  1741  positively  repeated  his  orders  of 
1719.  How  this  incited  the  New  Mexican  friars  to 
renewed  effort  I  have  already  told. 

The  king's  order  of  1741  also  inspired  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  to  reach  the  Moqui  towns 
from  Pimerfa.  Padre  Keller  went  up  to  the  Gila  in 
1743,  and  attempted  to  penetrate  the  country  north- 
ward; but  he  was  attacked  by  the  Apaches,  lost  most 
of  his  horses  and  supplies,  had  one  of  his  nine  soldiers 
killed,  and  was  forced  to  return.  This  disaster  was 
known  to  the  Moquis,  and  through  them  to  the  New 
Mexican  friars.  In  the  same  year  Padre  Jacobo 
Sedelmair  of  Tubutama  reached  the  Gila  by  way  of 
Sonoita;  and  in  1744  the  same  explorer  set  out  to 
visit  the  Moquis.  He  reached  the  Grila  in  the  region 
of  the  Casa  Grande,  but  the  Indians  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  guide  him  northward  by  a  direct  course,  and 
therefore  he  went  down  the  river  on  the  north  bank, 
for  the  first  time  exploring  the  big  bend,  and  crossed 
over  some  forty  leagues  to  the  Colorado.^*     At  the 

"Un/ortaiiatelj,  the  diaries  of  tbia  and  Keller's  expedition  are  not  extant; 
^is  lus  Beladon,  S49-50,  Sedelmair  names  the  rancberias,  beginning  12  L 
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point  of  departure  from  the  Gila  was  a  warm  spring, 
probably  that  still  known  as  Agua  Caliente,  and  a  fine 
springy  called  San  Rafael  Otaigui,  was  found  where 
the  trail  struck  the  Colorado,  perhaps  near  the  modern 
Ehrenbei^.  Sedelmair  went  on  up  the  river  to  near 
the  junction  of  "another  rio  azul^  near  the  boundaries 
of  the  Moqui  province,"  where  the  main  river  seemed 
to  emerge  from  an  opening  in  the  sierra  and  turn  to 
the  soutii-west.  The  Moquis  were  understood  to  live 
not  more  than  two  or  three  days'  journey  away,  hav- 
ing frequent  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Colorado 
tribes ;  but  for  some  reason  not  clearly  set  forth,  per- 
haps the  refusal  of  the  natives  to  serve  as  guides,  the 
padre  had  to  return  without  reaching  the  object  of  his 
tour.  His  branch  river  was  clearly  the  Bill  Williams 
fork  of  modem  maps.^ 

In  a  c^dula  of  1744,  the  king  called  for  new  infor- 
mation, Sedelmair  was  summoned  to  Mexico,  and 
elaborate  reports  on  the  northern  projects  were  pre- 
pared, both  by  the  Jesuit  provincial  and  the  Francis- 
can procurador  general.  Without  attaching  much 
importance  to  the  Jesuit  claim  that  the  company  had 
no  intention  of  interfering  with  Franciscan  missionary 
work,  I  still  find  in  the  evidence  strong  indications 
that  the  principal  aim  was  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  missions  and  a  presidio  in  the  lower  Gila  valley, 
with  a  view  to  a  further  advance  to  the  north-west  or 
north-east,  as  circumstances  might  decide.  But  the 
argument  of  Padre  Oliva,  representing  the  Francis- 
cans, proved  altogether  conclusive  so  far  as  the  Moquis 

below  the  jimction  of  the  Salado  (where  he  represents  the  big  bend  as  begin- 
ning  ?)  as  follows:  Stue  Cabitic,  Norchean,  Gohate,  Koecaric,  Gnias,  Cocoigni, 
Tueaapit,  Oomarchdut,  Yayahaye,  Tabarh,  Caborh,  Pipiaca,  Oxitahitmisy 
Aicatam,  Pitava,  Soenadut,  Aoj^mne,  Atiahicui,  Cohate,  S.  Felipe  Uparch, 
Aritutoc,  UrchaoEtao,  Tnbntavia^  Tahapit,  Amoque,  Shobotarchami,  Aqni, 
Tuburch,  Tucsares,  Cuaburidnrch,  Oitac,  Toa,  Caboricai  Gudurimnitac, 
Sadac,  Sasabac,  Sibrepne,  Aycate,  Aqnimnndiireoh,  Toaednti  Tuburch,  and 
Daeztamao,  near  which  is  a  warm  spring,  aboat  45  L  above  the  Colorado 
junction.  These  rancherias,  all  of  Uocomaiicopas,  lie  along  the  rirer  for 
aboat  36  L  The  author  says  the  Colorado  tribes  were  alsokindred  to  tiie 
Gila  Cooomaricopas.  Rio  Colorado,  that  ia,  '  red  river, '  or  buqtU  aquhnuU,  was 
the  original  Pima  name  of  the  river. 

» Sedelmair,  Belackm,  846-64;  Id,,  BiUrada,  20;  ApoaL  A/ane$,   851-8; 
Vemgaa,  No^  CaL,  u.  630-6;  AUgre,  Hist.  Comp.  Jenu,  u.  28^-4. 
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were  concerned;  for  in  a  c^dula  of  November  23, 1745, 
the  king  confessed  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  false 
testimony  rerpecting  the  geographical  position,  the 
hostile  disposition,  the  strength,  and  the  apostasy  of 
the  Moquis,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  zeal  and  facilities 
for  their  reduction  on  the  part  of  the  friars;  and  he 
accordingly  revoked  the  order  of  1741,  thus  putting 
an  end  to  the  company's  project.*"  As  I  have  said 
before,  the  Moquis  were  now  left  to  their  own  salva- 
tion by  missionaiT  orders  for  some  thirty  years.  The 
Gila  and  Colorado  field  still  remained  open  to  Jesuit 
effort,  but  various  obstacles  prevented  any  notable 
success.  An  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  reach 
Moqui  in  connection  with  the  militarv  movement  of 
1747,  but  nothing  was  effected.  Sedelmair,  however, 
made  two  more  entradas  in  1748  and  1750.  In  the 
first,  from  Tubutama,  by  a  route  not  described,  he 
reached  the  Gila  at  a  point  near  the  rancheria  pre- 
viously called  San  Felipe  Uparch,  and  went  down  the 
river,  noting  the  'painted  rocks,'  to  the  point  where 
in  1744  he  had  turned  off  to  the  north-west.  Here 
he  named  the  warm  spring  rancheria,  in  a  fine  site  for 
a  mission,  Santa  Marfa  del  Agua  Caiiente.^^ 

Thence  he  went  on  for  the  first  time  on  the  north- 
em  bank  to  the  Yuma  country,  and  finally  crossed 
over  to  the  Colorado  at  a  point  about  two  leagues 
above  the  junction,  subsequently  going  down  to  the 
last  Yuma  rancheria  below  the  Gila.  But  the  Yumas 
were  not  very  friendly,  and  it  had  been  a  year  of 
drought  for  all  the  friendly  Cocomaricopa  tribes. 
The  padre's  return  was  by  the  same  route.*^  His 
second  and  last  tour  was  made  at  the  end  of  1750, 

»iV^.  Mesdco,  Cdduioi,  MS.,  46-^;  HitL  North  Mex,  States,  I,  chap.  xviiL 
->ziz.  The  latter  version  is  here  somewhat  modified  and  extended  by  the 
former  documents. 

^  He  says  the  spring  had  never  been  seen  before;  but  it,  or  another  near 
by,  is  mentioned  in  his  lUlackm  of  1745  or  1746.  Above  the  '  piedras  escritas ' 
is  named  a  sierra  of  Sibnpue. 

^Sedelmair,  Enirada  d  laNadon  de  ha  Tumaa  ffentiles,  1749  (8),  in  Sonora, 
M<U,y  1S>25;  AfOBL  A/afie»,  3G0-1.  A  mission  site  on  the  Gila  was  called  8. 
JiidsA  Tadeo;  tnat  near  where  he  struck  the  Colorado,  S.  Joe6;  and  that  at 
the  junction  Nra  Sra  de  Loreto. 
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and  about  it  we  known  only  that  he  went  farther 
down  the  Colorado  to  the  Quiquima  or  Quimac  ran- 
cheriasy  found  the  natives  hostile,  and  returned  across 
the  desert  by  way  of  Sonoita.' 
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During  the  remaining  years  of  the  Jesuit  period, 
1751-67,  the  missions  of  Pimerla  Alta  barely  main- 
tained a  precarious  existence.     The  Spanish  Jesuits 
in  many  cases  had  been  replaced  by  Grermans,  and  all 
were  more  or  less  discouraged  and  disgusted  by  the 
complicated  and  fruitless  controversies  of  earlier  years. 
There  was  no  progress,  but  constant  decadence.     As 
I  have  said  in  another  volume,  "a  few  neophytes  were 
induced,  by  the  persuasions  of  the  padres,  and  by  the 
hope  of  occasional  protection  from  the  presidios  against 
the  Apaches,  to  remain  faithful ;  the  missions  were, 
moreover,  convenient  places   for  the   Pimas,  Sobas, 
Pdpagos,   and   Sobaipuris   in   which   to    leave  their 
women,  children,  old,  and  infirm,  while  living  them- 
selves in  the  mountains,  or,  perhaps,  aiding  the  Seris 
or  Pimas  Bajos  in  their  ever-increasing  depredations — 
convenient  resorts  for  food  when  other  sources  failed, 
and  even  well  enough  to  live  in  occasionally  for  brief 
periods.     The  natives  lived  for  the  most  part  as  they 
pleased,  not  openly  rebellious  nor  disposed  to  molest 
the  padres,  so  long  as  the  latter  attempted  no  control 
of  their  actions,  and  were  willing  to  take  their  part  in 
quarrels  with  settlers  or  soldiers.     Missionary  work 
proper  was  at  a  standstill;  the  Jesuit  establishments 
had  only  a  nominal  existence ;  the  mission  period  of 
Sonora  history  was  practically  ended.     But  for  the 
hostility  between  Pimas  and  Apaches  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Pimerla  Alta  would  probably  have  been 
confined  to  the  four  garrisons,  with  a  few  bands  of 
adventurous  miners  risking  an  occasional  sdrtie  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  presidios." 

These  general  remarks  from  the  annals  of  Sonors 
may  be  applied  especially  to  the  northern  establish- 

^AposL  A/anea,  362-4. 
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ments  of  the  later  Arizona;  but  particulars  relating 
to  the  latter,  which  I  would  gladly  present  here  in 
full,  are  extremely  naeagre.  A  presidio  of  fifty  men 
was  established  in  1752  at  Tubac,  or  San  Ignacio; 
and  under  its  protection  the  two  missions  of  Guevavi 
and  Bac  with  their  half-dozen  pueblos  de  visita  were 
enabled  to  exist,  as  was  Suamca,  some  of  whose 
visitas  were  also  north  of  the  line.  Exactly  how  long 
thev  had  beeu  abandoned  after  the  revolt  of  1750  is 
not  known;  but  in  1763  Padre  Alonso  Espinosa  was 
in  charge  of  Bac,  as  he  was  still  at  the  time  of  the 
J^uit  expulsion  of  1767.  At  Guevavi  the  minister 
was  Ignacio  PfefFerkorn  in  1763,  Padre  Jimeno  in 
1764,  and  Pedro  Rafael  Diez  in  1767.  At  Suamca 
Padre  Jos6  Barrera  was  in  charge  in  1760-7,  while 
his  predecessors  from  1751,  according  to  fragments  of 
the  mission  register  before  me — some  of  them  doubt- 
less mere  visitors — were  Keller,  Vega,  Nentoig,  Diaz, 
Alava,  and  Labora.  The  rancherfa  of  Tucson  was  a 
visita  of  Bac  in  these  years,  and  a  few  Spanish  set- 
tlers seem  to  have  lived  there;  but  in  1763  it  was, 
like  the  mission,  abandoned  by  all  but  a  few  sick  and 
infirm  Indians.  This  state  of  things,  especially  on 
account  of  the  gente  de  razon  at  Tucson,  called  out 
much  correspondence  and  several  plans  for  reUef  which 
brought  no  relief.  There  were  also  nearly  200  gente 
de  razon  at  Guevavi,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Buenavista. 
The  visitas  of  Tumacdcori  and  Calabazas  were  com- 
posed of  Pima  and  Pdpago  neophytes,  but  the  latter 
had  run  away  in  1763.  Respecting  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1767,  nothing  is  known  except  the 
Dames  of  the  three  padres,  Espinosa,  Diez,  and  Bar- 
rera. The  whole  number  of  Arizona  neophytes  in 
1764-7  seems  to  have  been  only  about  1,250.*^* 

^Lizazoinj  h\formt^  1763,  p.  686;  Sonoma  MatericUes,  124-38;  Tamaron, 
TMifa,  MS.,  112-16;  Sonara,  Descrip.  Oeog.,  176,  p.  5t)6-84;  Pinart,  Col, 
Pisseria  AUa,  MS.,  passim;  Compaflia  de  JesuSf  Catdlogo;  also  Hist.  North 
Me£,  States,  chap,  xx.,  this  series. 

Tuscan,  5  1.  n.  of  B.ic,  was  its  only  visita,  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
white  popnladon  in  1754-7.  Ths  visitas  of  S.  Mi^el  Guevavi  were  Gala- 
liuai,  1^  L  N.;  Sonoita,  71.  S-  n.  e.  (distinct  from  the  western  Sonoita);  and 
Hist.  Ariz.  Arn>  N.  Mbx.   24 
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Vbnbo as'  Map  of  1757. 
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The  Apaches  were  continuously  troublesome,  and 
BiaDjr  campaigns  were  undertaken  against  them  by 
forces  firom  the  presidios  of  Fronteras,  Terrenate,  and 
^ubac.      One  of  these  expeditions  seems  to  have  been 
^most  exactly  like  another,  but  only  a  few  are  re- 
ODrded   at  all,  and   those  very  meagrely.     The  only 
Success  achieved  was  the  killing  of  a  few  warriors, 
aiid  the   capture  of  their  women  and  children;   but 
often  while  one  band  of  savages  ran  away  from  the 
Soldiers   another  band  attacked  some  point  near  the 
presidios;    and  it  finally  came  to   be  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  many  whether  these  campaigns  were  of  the 
slightest  advantage.     If  the  diaries  were  extant,  they 
Would   furnish  some  interesting  items  of  early  geo- 
graphic   knowledge  and  nomenclature;    but  as  it  is, 
the  mere  mention  in  fragmentary  reports  is  of  slight 
Value.      Several   of    these   entradas    in    1756-8    and 
1765—6,    directed   to   the   upper  Gila  in   the  regions 
about  the  later  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,   are  somewhat   fully  reported,  but   so   con- 
ftisedly  as  to  yield  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  a 
mere  list  of  names.     These  campaigns  were  made  by 
forces    under    the  captains  of  Fronteras  and   Janos, 
Oaptain    A.nza   of    Tubac,    and    Governor   Mendoza. 
They    had    some    success    in   killing   and    capturing 
-Apaches,  found  several  groups  of  ruins,  and  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  Moqui  towns  mif^lit  conveniently 
l>e  reached  by  that  route  if  deemed  desirable.  ^° 

*Piiiiukc4cori,  8  L  17.  K.  w.     The  visitas  of  Sta  Marfa  Suamca,  some  of  them 

i  of  the  line,  were:  S.  Juan  Quibnri,  Sancla^o  Optu^^bo,  S.  Andres  Esoug- 

or  Badz,  S.  Pablo  Baibcat,  S.  Pedro  Turisai,  and  Sta  Cruz  Babisi.     The 

idio  of  S.  Felipe  Gracia  Real  de  Terrenate  h  described  aa  4  1.  n.  (e.  ?)  from 

unca,  pop.  411  ^ente  de  razon,  including  the  garriaon  of  60  men  under 

Capt.  Francisco  "Ehaa  Gonzalez.     T!ie  presidio  of  S.  I^acio  da  Tubac  was 

4  L  s.  of  Guevavi,  pop.  de  rtazon  421,  including  50  solJiers  under  Capt.  Juan 

Be   A«»r>.^  chaplain  Jos^  Manuel  Bir.z  del  Carpio.     Arizona  ii  named  as  a 

Tmta  of  Saric,  5  L  N.  B-,  where  were  the  *Bolas  do  Plata  do  A^ua  Caliente/ 

pop.  45  gente  de  razon. 

^BUt.  North  Mex,  Staiea^  L  chaj).  xx.;  S^ncliez,  Carta,  17 JT,  in  Sonora 
MaL,  i.  8S-94;  Id.,  CaH%  de  17o8,  in  /:/.,  01-7;  Memlozn  {Juan),  Carta  del 
O^Wmadar  de  San.,  1757,  in  LI,  84-«;  Viidoaola,  Cartas,  130-206;  Anza, 
C-trta  de  1766,  in  S'n.  y  Son,^  Cartas,  108^12.  Tlie  places  named  seem  to  be 
«W/  in  soath-westem.  N.  Mexico. 
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No  chronologic  narrative  of  early  Arizona  annals 
can  ever  be  formed  with  even  approximate  accuracy 
and  completeness,  for  lack  of  data.  As  already  ex- 
plained, the  country  so  far  as  occupied  by  Spaniards 
was  but  a  small  part  of  Pimerfa  Alta,  which  in  turn 
was  but  a  part  of  Sonora,  the  annals  of  which  province 
as  a  whole  are  but  imperfectly  recorded.  From  So- 
nora history  we  may  get  a  general  idea  of  progress  in 
Pimeria,  and  on  Pimerfa  annals  we  must  depend  for 
a  similar  general  idea  of  events  in  Arizona,  to  which 
may  be  added  only  a  few  scattered  items  of  local  hap- 
penings. It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  nothing  like  a 
consecutive  record  can  be  presented ;  nor  can  anything 
be  reasonably  expected  from  future  research  beyond 
the  bringing  to  light  of  new  items.  As  we  advance 
from  the  Jesuit  to  the  Franciscan  period,  and  from 
Spanish  to  Mexican  rule,  the  state  of  things,  from  a 

historic  point  of  view,  becomes  worse  rather  than  bet- 
cm) 
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ter.  There  is  much  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
complete  original  records,  could  they  be  restored, 
would  affect  only  local,  personal,  and  chronologic 
minutiae,  and  would  hardly  modify  the  general  pur- 
port of  these  chapters. 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  is  proper  to  note  that 
the  few  and  brief  presentments  of  early  Arizona  annals 
which  are  extant,  as  prefatory  matter  to  modern  works 
devoted  chiefly  to  later  history,  and  to  a  description 
of  the  country  and  its  resources,  are  not  only  meagre 
and  fragmentary  in  detail,  as  they  like  my  own  must 
necessarily  be,  but  full  of  errors,  and  almost  wholly 
misleading  in  their  general  scope;  though  it  should 
be  added  that  the  works  in  question  often  merit  high 
praise  for  their  accurate  treatment  of  the  later  topics 
that  come  more  properly  within  their  field/  In  these 
works  the  tendency  is  to  regard  Padre  Kino's  wander- 
ings as  mission-founding  expeditions,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  were  no  missions  in  Arizona  till 
long  afler  his  death.  From  the  Spanish  names  on 
early  maps — identical  with  or  corresponding  to  those 
of  Kino  and  Veneeras,  as  presented  in  the  preceding 
chapter — ^the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  up  to 
the  Gila  valley  Arizona  was  covered  with  prosperous 
Spanish  missions  and  settlements,  which  had  to  be 
abandoned  later  in  consequence  of  Apache  raids ;  yet 
in  truth,  as  the  reader  knows,  there  was  no  Spanish 
occupation  beyond  a  narrow  region  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
valley,  and  even  there  only  two  missions,  Bac  and 

'Such  works  are  Silvester  Mowry'a  Arizona  and  Sonora,  N.  Y.,  18&4,  3d 


ed.,  izi  its  original  form  aa  address  delivered  in  1S59  before  the  Amer.  Geoff. 

tory  qf  Arizona  Territor 
paUiahed  by  Elliott  ft  Co.,  S.  F.,  1884;  Samuel  W.  dozzens'  T/ie  Marvellmis 


Uid  Stat.  Soc.;  Hiram  C.  Hodge's  Anzona  as  It  m,  N.  Y.,  1877;  Richard 
Hintons  Hamd-hook  to  Arizona,  o.  F.,  1878;  the  History  qf  Arissona  Territory, 


Cdwi^,  Boston,  etc.  (1874);  Edwards  Roberts'  With  the  Invader,  S.  F.,  1885; 
and  Patrick  Hamilton's  Tlie  Hewurces  qfA  rizona,  S.  F.,  3d  ed.,  1884.  Perhaps 
some  injustice  is  done  by  naming  these  books  in  a  group,  since  they  differ 
greatly  m  their  value  so  far  as  modem  Arizona  is  concerned;  but  these  dififer- 
CBoes  to  some  extent  will  appear  in  later  chapters.     From  all  a  very  good 


■ketch  of  modem  condition  and  prog^ress  may  be  formed.     In  their  treatment 

from  bad  to  very  bad.     They 
Mcarate  statements  drawn  from  well-known  authorities  on  liiza's  and  Coro- 


of  early  times  they  vary  also — ^from  bad  to  very  bad.     They  contain  some 


1^0*8  expeditions;  and  it  should  be  added  that  Hinton  reproduces  for  the 
first  time  a  valuable  early  map. 


A 
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Guevavi,  with  a  few  rancherfas  de  visita,  under  resi- 
dent padres  from  1732,  or  possibly  1720,  and  protected 
in  their  precarious  existence  by  the  Tubac  presidio 
from  1752.  The  misleading  Spanish  saint  names  were 
simply  those  applied  by  Kino  and  his  associates  to  the 
rancherlas  visited  on  their  exploring  tours,  whose  in- 
habitants, in  some  instances,  were  induced  to  make 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  missionaries  promised, 
but  who  never  came.  The  Arizona  missions  were 
never  more  than  two,  and  they  were  never  prosperous. 
So,  also,  the  rich  mines  and  prosperous  haciendas, 
with  which  the  country  is  pictured  as  having  be^n 
dotted,  are  purely  imaginary,  resting  only  on  vague 
traditions  of  the  Flanchas  de  Plata  excitement,  and 
on  the  well-knowTi  mineral  wealth  of  later  times.  The 
Jesuits  of  course — though  the  contrary  is  often  alleged 
— worked  no  mines,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  in 
Jesuit  times  there  were  any  mining  operations  in  Ari- 
zona beyond  an  occasional  prospecting  raid;  and  even 
later,  down  to  the  end  of  the  century,  such  operations 
were,  on  a  small  scale,  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
presidios ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be  made  of  £^i- 
cultural  operations,  all  establishments  being  often 
abandoned,  and  oftener  plundered  by  the  savages. 
And  finally,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  regard  Tucson 
as  a  more  or  less  prosperous  town  from  a  very  early 
time.  Some  writers  even  date  its  foundation  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
not  heard  of  even  as  an  Indian  rancheria  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth,  and  was  not  properly  a  Spanish 
settlement  till  the  presidio  was  moved  there  in  later 
years.* 

* '  For  extreme  inatanoea,'  aajB  Roberts,  Wilh  the  Invader,  116,  'Taeson  is 
an  ancient  city.  Antedating  iiamestowiL  and  Plymouth,  it  was  visited  by 
Goronado  in  1540,  lived  in  by  Europeans  in  1560,  and  hid  its  tirst  mission- 
Aries  in  1581.  But  long  before  1540  there  was  an  Indian  village  existing  on 
the  site  of  the  present  city,  so  that  Tucsonians  can,  if  they  please,  claim  an 
age  for  their  town  as  great  as  the  Santa  Feans  claim  for  theirs.     But  for  all 

Practical  purposes  15ft  is  a  sufficiently  early  date.'  And  Hodge,  Arizona^ 
7-18:  '  About  the  year  1560  a  permanent  setUement  was  made  by  the  Span- 
ish explorers  and  Jesuit  (!)  fathers  near  where  Tucson  now  is.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection  that  Santa  Fi  was  supposed  to  have  been  set- 
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On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  all  mission 
property,  being  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Jesuits 
and  not  to  the  natives,  was  confiscated  by  the  Spanish 
government,  and  its  care  was  intrusted  temporarily 
to  royal  comisarios.  Kespecting  the  definite  acts  of 
these  ofiScials  in  Pimerla  Alta  we  have  no  informa- 
tion; but  respecting  the  whole  province,  the  viceroy 
wrote  in  1793:  "There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  either  wasted  or  embezzled  the  rich  temporalities 
of  all  or  most  of  the  missions,  and  that  these  funds 
being  lost,  decadence  or  ruin  could  not  be  prevented."* 
The  southern  Sonora  establishments  were  secularized, 
but  those  of  the  Pimerias  were  put  in  charge  of  four- 
teen Franciscans  of  the  college  of  Santa  Cruz  de 
Quer^taro,  who  arrived  and  were  distributed  to  their 
destinations  in  June  1768.  Our  chief  authority  for 
the  ensuing  period  of  mission  history,  though  meagre 
in  respect  of  most  details,  is  the  standard  chronicle  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  college  and  the  operations  of  its 
friars.*  On  the  condition  of  affairs  during  the  few 
Mowing  years,  I  quote  from  another  volume  of  this 
series. 

"  The  missions  were  found  by  the  Franciscans  in  a 
sad  state.  Some  of  the  establishments  had  been  plun- 
dered by  the  Apaches,  and  were  again  plundered,  as 
at  Suamca  and  Bac,  during  the  first  year  of  Francis- 
can occupation.  In  some  cases  the  comisarios  had 
grossly  neglected  their  duties.  Everywhere  the  neo- 
phytes had  been  for  a  year  free  from  all  control,  and 
had  not  been  improved  by  their  freedom.  Not  only 
had  they  relapsed  to  a  great  extent  into  their  roving 
and  improvident  habits,  but  they  had  imbibed  new 
ideas  of  independence,  fostered  largely  by  settlers  and 
soldiers.     They  regarded  themselves  as  entirely  free 

tied  in  1555'  (reaUy  about  1615),  <  Tucson  in  1560,  and  San  Auffustine,  Fla, 
in  1565,  thus  Tn^ing  Sta  F6  the  first,  Tncson  the  second,  and  San  Augustine 
tiie  third  settled  town  within  the  present  domain  of  the  U.  S.' 

*RafUla  Oigedo,  Carta  de  179S,  p.  435. 

*  Arrichiia,  Cr&mca  StrAJUa  y  ApoetdUea  del  Colegio  de  Propaaanda  Fide  de 
lo  Smda  Crm  de  QueHiaro,  Mexico,  1692,  pp.  394  et  seq.  See  also  Hiet. 
A'ortk  Mex,  8UUe9f  i.»  chap,  xziv.,  this  series. 
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from  all  control  by  the  missionaries,  whose  whole  duty 
in  these  later  times  was  to  atteud  to  religious  mattera 
The  padres  might  not,  so  these  independent  aborigines 
thought,  give  orders,  but  must  prefer  requests  to 
native  officials;  if  they  required  work  done  for  them 
they  must  pay  for  it.  The  friars  at  first  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  temporalities,  but  Gralvez  in  1770" — it 
was  really  in  June  1769 — "ordered  the  property 
returned  to  their  control,  and  the  slight  remnants 
were  thus  restored.  They  received  a  stipend  of  $300 
each  from  the  royal  treasury,  and  spent  it  on  their 
churches  and  neophytes.  They  worked  faithfully, 
though  often  discouraged,  and  presently  the  state  of 
affairs  became,  in  all  essential  respects,  similar  to  that 
in  Chihuahua,  the  padres  keeping  together  the  skele- 
ton communities,  instructing  the  children,  caring  for 
the  sick,  and  by  gifts  and  persuasion  exercising  slight 
and  varying  control  over  the  masses  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  Christians  only  in  name."  ^  All  this  applies 
to  Arizona  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Pimerfa,  and  is  all 
that  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  Notwithstanding 
these  obstacles,  and  the  martyrdom  of  some  of  their 
number,  the  Queretaranos  made  some  progress,  es- 
pecially in  the  building  of  churches;  and  they  even 
made  some  extensive  explorations  in  the  north  with  a 

^And  to  continue:  'Officers  intrusted  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  Indians  to  the  change  and  prevent  disturbances,  had 
taken  pains  to  make  them  regard  the  measure  as  a  release  from  bondage. 
This  had  much  to  do  with  the  independent  spirit  that  proved  so  troublesome 
to  the  new  missionaries.  Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Franciscans  joiued 
more  readily  than  was  warranted  by  justice  or  good  taste  in  the  prevalent 
habit  of  decrying  the  Jesuits  and  their  system,  as  is  shown  in  the  correspond- 
ence cited,  where  it  is  often  implied  that  the  difficulties  eucountereil  ^ere 
largely  due  to  the  oppression  and  neglect  of  missionaries  in  former  yean. 
Naturally,  the  friars  were  disposed  to  magnify  their  troubles  and  throw  the 
blame  on  others;  but  the  only  charge  that  was  to  some  extent  well  founded 
was  that  the  natives  had  not  been  taught  to  speak  Spanish;  the  systems  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  orders  did  not  di&r  in  any  important  respect,  and  the 
Jesuits  were  by  no  means  responsible  for  the  evils  that  now  beset  the  mis- 
sions. '  '  By  no  means  all  existiag  troubles, '  however,  'arose  from  the  natives' 
new-born  independence  of  missionary  control.  Each  establishment  had  a 
large  number  of  native  officials  who  quarrelled  among  themselves;  and  the 
few  settlers  of  Spanish  or  mixed  blood  had  their  separate  jueoe»  recUes,  who 
were  not  slow  to  mterfere  in  matters  that  did  not  concern  them.  There  was 
likewise  confusion  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  the  friars  were  forbidden  to 
^ounaae  control  over  any  but  Indians.' 


^ 
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view  to  extend  the  mission  field,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  In  1769  the  eight  missions  and  sixteen  visitas* 
of  Pimeria  Alta  had  2,018  neophytes  and  178  gente 
derazon;  in  1772  the  two  missions  and  three  visitas 
of  Arizona  had  607  neophytes;  but  all  other  statistics 
of  the  later  part  of  the  century  pertain  to  all  the 
SoDora  establishments  as  a  whole,  and  throw  no  light 
on  the  north.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  was 
a  marked  gain  before  1800;  and  Pimerfa  Alta  is  also 
said  to  have  been  somewhat  less  unprosperous  than 
more  southern  districts.  It  should  be  noted  moreover 
that  from  1783  the  Sonora  missions  were  organized  as 
a  custodia  of  San  Cdrlos,  and  thus  removed  from  con- 
trol of  the  college.  The  change  seems  to  have  had  no 
iDiportant  bearing  on  our  present  subject;  at  any  rate, 
the  friars  were  not  pleased  with  it,  and  in  1791  the 
old  order  of  things  was  restored.  Besides  the  work 
of  Arrici vita,  and  the  viceroy's  report  of  1793  already 
cited,  a  leading  authority  for  developments  of  the  period, 
is  a  report  of  the  Padre  Antonio  de  los  Reyes  in  1772.^ 
Military  annals,  so  far  as  our  special  territory  is  con- 
cerned, are  no  more  fully  recorded  than  those  of  the 
missions;  yet  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  general 
ffltuation  of  affairs  is  clear.  The  coast  and  island 
tribes  of  Sonora  had  become  even  more  troublesome 
than  the  Apaches,  and  in  1767-71,  while  these  tribes 
were  being  reduced  to  submission,  campaigns  on  the 
northen  frontier  were  for  the  most  part  suspended, 
and  attention  was  confined  mainly,  without  notable 
success,  to  the  protection  of  the  presidios  and  missions. 
Then  aggresssive  campaigns  were  resumed,  though  we 
have  no  particulars.  By  the  reglamento  of  1772-3, 
the  service  against  Apaches  was  rendered  more  effect- 
ive by  certain  reforms  in  military  discipline  and 
Indian  policy;    and   at  the   same   time   changes   in 

'Arricivite,  402,  has  it  8  visitas,  bat  the  larger  number  would  seem  more 
likelj  to  be  correct. 

^£«yef,  NoUeUm  del  es^ido  actuai  de  las  minones,  in  Doc.  HUL  Mex.,  3d 
w.,  pt  iT.,  p.  724r-65.  Other  references  in  HUt.  NoHfi  Mex.  States.  The 
viceroy's  report  wad  founded  largaly  on  oae  by  Bishop  Reyes  in  178^,  not 
extut. 
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the  Bites  of  the  four  frontier  presidios  at  Altar,  Tu- 
bac,  Terrenate,  and  Pronteras  were  ordered.^  These 
changes^  except  at  Altar,  were  made,  including  a 
transfer  of  Tuoac  to  Tucson,  but  the  exact  dates  and 
other  details  are  not  known.*  In  1774,  or  a  little 
later,  Hugo  Oconor  came  as  inspector  to  see  that 
the  reglamento  had  been  properly  enforced;  Greneral 
Croix  from  1779  is  credited  with  having  effected 
useful  reforms  in  the  military  service;  before  1780  the 
garrison  at  each  presidio  was  increased  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  men;  and  in  1784  a  company  of  Opata 
allies  was  organized,  which  rendered  efiicient  aid  to 
the  Spanish  soldiers.^®  In  the  records  which  show 
these  facts  there  is  much  information  respecting  the 
Apaches  and  their  methods  of  warfare ;  and  all  records 
of  the  time  contain  a  general  complaint  of  never-end- 
ing depredations;  but  of  campaigns,  disasters,  and 
other  events  from  year  to  year,  practically  nothing  is 
known.  In  1786  Greneral  Ugarte,  by  the  viceroy's 
order,  introduced  all  along  the  frontier  line  of  the  Pro- 
vincias  Internas  some  radical  changes  in  Indian  policy. 
The  Apaches  were  to  be  forced  oy  unceasing  cam- 
paigns, with  the  aid  of  friendly  Fimas  and  Opatas,  to 
make  treaties  of  peace,  never  before  permitted  with 
that  nation ;  and  so  long  as  they  observed  such  trea- 
ties, though  closely  watched,  they  were  to  be  kindly 
treated,  furnished  with  supplies,  encouraged  to  form 
settlements  near  the  presidios,  taught  to  drink  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  to  depend  as  much  as  possible  on 
Spanish  friendship  for  the  gratification  of  their  needs. 
Hitherto  war  had  been  the  business,  as  easier  than 

^Presidiott^  Reglamento  4  Instrucdonea. 

'A  report  of  Geo.  Elias  in  1814  contains  most  that  we  know  of  these 
ohanffes.  Pinart,  Doe,  HisL  ChUu^  MS.,  17-19.  The  idea  was  to  locate  Cie 
presidios  in  a  line,  at  intervals  of  abont  40  leagues.  Terrenate  was  to  be 
moved  to  one  of  the  valleys  of  S.  Pedro,  Nutrias,  Guachuca,  or  Terrenate, 
and  nearer  Fronteras.  It  was  moved  to  Sfca  Cruz»  40  L  from  Tucson,  then  to 
Nutrias,  and  finally  to  the  abandoned  mission  of  Sta  Maria  (Suamca).  Fron- 
teras was  moved,  as  ordered,  to  the  valley  of  San  Bernardino,  nearer  Janos, 
but  was  later  restored  to  the  former  site,  35 1.  from  Terrenate. 

^*Sonora,  Hetr&men,  224;  Arch,  Col,,  Proo,  St,  Peep.,  MS.,  iv.  1-9,  12-14; 
Pwblo  de  Sonora,  Feb.  4,  1868;  PmaH,  Doe,  HiaL  Son.,  MS.,  L  1-6;  VeloMH 
No€,  Soil,  152;  Ztii^^  Hdpida  OJeada,  4. 
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hunting,  by  which  they  had  lived ;  now  they  were  to 
be  made  to  dread  war,  as  sure  to  cut  off  their  supplier 
The  plan  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  successful ; 
at  least  for  twenty  years  or  more  there  are  but  slight 
indications  of  Apache  depredations.  They  were  still 
regarded  as  hostile  and  treacherous  at  heart,  but  they 
were  gradually  forced  to  form  treaties,  which  in  many 
instances  it  was  made  their  interest  to  keep  for  years, 
many  of  them  settling  near  the  Spanish  establish- 
ments, and  being  supported  by  the  government  at  a 
cost  of  $18,000  to  130,000  a  year.  Detached  bands 
sometimes  made  trouble,  as  did  gentile  and  renegade 
Pimas  and  Pdpagos,  requiring  constant  vigilance  and 
bloody  chastisement;  but  in  comparison  with  its  con- 
dition in  earlier  and  later  times,  the  country  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  and  first  of  the  next  was  at 
peace.  Then  it  was  that  the  Arizona  establishments 
had  their  nearest  approximation  to  prosperity,  that 
new  churches  were  built,  that  mines  were  worked  to 
some  extent,  and  haciendas.  Unfortunately,  we  may 
not  know  the  particulars.^^ 

San  Javier  del  Bac,  known  as  a  rancheria  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  as  a  mission  since  1732  or 
1720,  was,  in  June  1768,  committed  to  the  care  of  Padre 
Francisco  Garc^s,  who  was  its  minister  for  eight  or 
ten  year3,  but  whose  successors  are  not  named  in  any 
record  that  I  have  seen,"     The  neophytes  were  scat- 

^Oahtz^  InHrueekmea  d  Ugarte,  1786;  Efotdero,  NoL  8<m,y  69-70;  Soe. 
Mex,  Geoa.,  BoL,  y.  312-13;  xi.  89;  Heviila  Giyedo,  Carta,  406;  Vclasco,  NoL 
So.^f  24(^-1;  M<miero9y  Bxpomdon  de  Son.,  21,  26;  ArricivUa,  Cron,  Serd/,, 
m,  4S5-S,  524-9;  Ibutraaon  Mex.,  iv.  418;  Gaeeta  de  Mex.,  i.  85. 

^  P.  Jose  del  Kio  is  named  by  Arricivita,  417-18,  as  a  compafiero  of  Garo^ 
sent  to  Mex.  on  a  mission  in  1770-1,  and  he  may  have  served  at  Bac,  thoosh 
UsaBMQ  in  1768-9 mm  O^haiaina.  Fr.  Pedro  Arriqnfchtf  was  probably 
tlie  minister  in  1819,  u  be  sppean  on  Hie  Tnbao  register  as  chaplain  of  Tacson. 
A  vriter  in  the  Tucaon,  Dob  SepvbUcas,  of  Sept.  16, 1877,  who  has  apparently 
txamined  some  of  the  mission  registers,  names  the  following;  padres  aa  havio^ 
tarred  in  Ariwma  between  1768  and  1828:  Francisco  Garc^s,  Juan  Diaz,  Jose 
Matiss  Horeno»  Jnan  Antonio  Barreneohe,  *Bartolom^  Jimenez,  *Gaspar  de 
Clemente,  *Jnan  Carzoll,  *Clemente  Moreno,  *Clemente  Rijarch,  Pedro  Arri- 
qoibar,  *Jnan  K  Nelderrain,  Joaquin  Antonio  Velar ie,  Baltasar  Carrillo, 
Kirciao  Gntierrez,  Mariano  Bordoy,  Ramon  Lopes,  Ramon  Liberda,  Juan 
MaUooado,  and  lUfael  Diaz,  who  was  in  charge  of  S.  Agustin  del  Pueblito 
de  Tacson  in  1826.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  list  does  not  include  P.  Gil  de 
Bsraave,  the  original  miniator  of  Gnevavi.    The  2wl,  dd^  and  4^  on  the  List 
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tered  and  had  forgotten  their  doctrina,  so  it  is  said, 
but  they  consented  to  return  if  not  compelled  to  work. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  mission  was  destroyed 
by  Apaches,  who  killed  the  native  governor  and  cap- 
tured two  soldiers,  the  padre  and  most  of  the  neo- 
phytes being  absent  at  the  time.  In  several  subsequent 
raids  the  mission  live-stock  disappeared,  but  after  1772 
lost  ground  was  more  than  regained,  though  Padre 
Garc(^s,  as  we  shall  see,  was  for  a  large  part  of  the 
time  engaged  in  northern  explorations.^  The  official 
report  of  1772  shows  a  population  of  270  on  the  regis- 
ters, and  describes  the  church  as  moderately  capacious, 
but  poorly  supplied  with  furniture  and  vestments. 
All  the  churches  of  Pimerfa  Alta  at  this  period  are 
described  as  of  adobes,  covered  with  wood,  grass,  and 
earth. ^*  Arricivita,  writing  in  1791,  mentions  on  one 
page  that  the  Franciscans  have  built  here  adobe  houses 
for  the  natives  and  walls  for  defence  against  the  Apa- 
ches; but  though  specifying  somewhat  minutely  the 
various  churches  that  had  been  built  or  repaired,  he 
says  nothing  of  such  work  at  Bac.  In  a  similar  state- 
ment on  another  page,  however,  he  includes  Bac,  as 
well  as  Tucson,  among  the  places  where  churches  of 
brick  had  been  built. ^^  Yet  I  think  the  chronicler 
would  not  have  dismissed  with  so  slight  a  notice  the 
magnificent  structure  still  standing  at  San  Javier, 
which  has  elicited  many  a  description  from  modern 
visitors.  The  church  is  said  to  bear  the  date  of  1797, 
which  ii  presumably  that  of  its  completion.^*     The 

were  the  padres  killed  at  the  Colorado  missions  in  Cal.,  never  serving  in  the 
Arizona  establishments,  where  it  is  probable  that  their  names  and  others  of 
tlie  lijt  appear  only  as  visitors.  The  6  marked  with  a  *  I  have  not  found 
ebewliere;  out  the  rest  appear  on  books  of  the  Pimerfa  Alta  missions,  south 
of  Arizona.  0-ily  Garc^,  Arri(^uibar,  Gutierrez,  Libertfs,  anl  Fr.  Juan  B. 
£3telric — the  latter  not  named  in  the  Dos  Repuhlicas — have  I  found  in  Ari- 
zo.ia  proper;  but  I  have  not  seen  the  original  registers,  except  a  fragment  at 
'j-ubic. 

^^  ArricivUi,  passim. 

^*Iieyes,  Noticia,  754-6.  Anza^  Descub,,  MS.,  found  74  Pima  families  at 
Sac  in  1774. 

"  Arr:civUa,  448,  488-9.     *  Todas  de  ladrillo  y  bdvedas.' 

^^L(i8  Dos  BepuhlicfM,  Sept.  13,  1377,  as  already  cited.  The  author  men- 
tions traditions  thn^t  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Jesuit  church,  that 
iii  construction  occupied  14  years,  and  that  two  brotherj  Gjuoha  were  the 
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building,  or  rebuilding,  was  probably  begun  soon  after 
the  date  of  the  reports  on  which  Arricivita  based  his 
work,  and  completed  in  the  final  decade  of  the  century, 
daring  the  epoch  of  comparative  peace  and  prosperity 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  Neither  church  nor  mission 
has  any  later  recorded  history.  The  establishment 
seems  to  have  had  no  minister,  and  to  have  be&n 
practically  abandoned  from  about  1828,  though  the 
Pdpago  ex-neophytes  are  said  to  have  cared  for  the 
building  to  some  extent  in  later  years." 

Tucson,  as  we  have  seen,  is  first  mentioned  in  1763 
as  a  raucheria  visita  of  Bac,  which  had  been  for  the 
most  part  abandoned.  In  the  last  years  of  Jesuit  con- 
trol, however,  it  had  331  Indians,  more  or  leys,  under 
control  of  the  missionaries.  Reyes,  in  his  report  of 
1772,  describes  San  Jos^  de  Tucson  as  a  visita  of  Bac, 
without  church  or  padre's  house,  on  a  fertile  site  where 
a  large  number  of  gentile  and  Christian  Indians — not 
re^ii^tered,  but  estimated  at  over  200  families — had 
congregated-  Many  of  these  seem  to  have  been  sub- 
e^quently  scattered ;  at  least  Anza  found  only  eighty 
lamilies  of  Pimas  in  1774.  Says  Arricivita,  the 
Apaches  "have  always  sought  to  destroy  a  small  ran- 
cheria  at  Tug:>on,  it  being  the  point  of  entry  for  their 
irruptions;  but  by  the  efforts  of  Padre  Garcds,  there 
was  built  a  pueblo,  with  a  church,  house  for  the  padre, 
and  a  wall  for  defence;  and  it  is  to-day  a  presidio  of 
Spaaiardo."  As  we  have  seen,  the  presidio  was  trans- 
ferred from  Tubac,  in  accordance  with  the  reglamento 
and  instructions  of  1772.     The  change  was  made  in  or 

baHlen.  He  thlDka  it  was  built  during  the  miniatry  of  PP.  Carrillo  and 
Gatienrez.  It  would,  serve  no  good  purpose  to  refer  to  the  many  dedciiptious 
extaiit,  each  with  a  few^  wordj  of  niodt  inaccurate  history.  Many  writers  re- 
prd  the  church  as  having  been  built  by  the  Jesuits;  and  ona  tells  us  it  was 
Wb  by  the  Spani3h  govt,  under  Jc3uit  direction,  at  a  cost  of  $1)3,300!  An 
origin  d  report  of  1842  shows  the  friendly  Pipages  to  have  been  living  at  Bac 
ia  coa^iidc'iuble  numbers. 

*' Bracitett,  in  We/fUm  JlontJily^  1869,  p.  170,  says  the  property  was  sec- 
ol^U"izi(l  in  1824;  but  there  are  no  detinite  records  o.i  the  subject.  In  Rktujo 
»ad  Vahi^  Memoria  Esi^id.  {Pinart,  Doc.  Hint.,  MS.,  i.  107),  Bac  is  named 
M  a  puebjo  belonging  to  the  presidio  of  Tucson.  In  1 834,  Bac  is  also  named 
^9  s  pnehlo,  in  a  decree  forming  a  partido  to  \vhich  it  belonged.  Pinart,  CoL 
^t,  pnai,  no.  302. 
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before  1777,  and  probably  by  order  of  Inspector  Hugo 
Oconor,  given  during  his  visit  of  about  1775,  so  that 
the  date  of  the  founding  of  Tucson  as  a  Spanish  set- 
tlement may  be  set  down  as  probably  1776.  The  In- 
dians were  quartered  in  a  little  pueblo  adjoinin^^c  the 
presidio,  called  from  this  time  San  Agustin  del  pue- 
blilo  de  Tucson,  the  presidio  also  being  sometimes 
called  San  Agustin."  Annals  of  this  place  are  a 
blank  for  many  years,  and  practically  so  down  to 
1846,  since  we  know  only  by  occasional  mention  that 
the  presidio  maintained  its  existence;  that  the  garri- 
son numbered,  in  officers  and  men,  about  106  men, 
though  the  ranks  were  often  not  full ;  and  that  there 
was  frequent  complaint  of  inadequate  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  supplies.  We  have  no  statistics,  but 
the  population  of  Tucson  and  the  adjoining  districts, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter, 
may  have  been  about  2,000,  including  the  families  of 
the  soldiers.**^ 

Tubac  is  a  name  that  first  appears  in  1752,  when  a 
presidio  was  established  there.  In  1764-7,  and  for 
some  years  later,  it  was  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Juan  B.  Anza,  and  had  a  population  of  nearly  500. 
Under  orders  following  the  reglamento  of  1772,  the 

^ArrkwUOy  448,  449.  On  the  latter  page  he  says  the  Tacson  church, 
like  that  of  Bac,  was  of  brick  and  '  de  bdvedas/  This  writer  proves  that  the 
presidio  change  was  before  1791;  but  that  it  was  before  1777  is  shown  by 
a  petition,  dated  S.  Agustin  de  Tuson,  Nov.  24,  1777,  written  in  the  interest 
of  Tubac,  and  asking  for  a  restoration  of  the  fort  to  the  south.  T.^anslation 
in  the  Yuma  Sentinel,  April  13,  1878.  The  change  had  not  yet  been  made 
in  Oct.  1775,  when  Tuison,  or  Tuguison,  is  named  as  a  pueblo  by  Anza. 
Diario,  MS.,  9,  and  Font,  Journal,  6. 

^'  Some  modera  writers  say  that  S.  Agustin  was  founded  in  1769;  but  the 
rancherfa,  before  1772,  was  called  S.  Jose. 

^'F.  Pedro  Arriquibar,  chaplain  in  1819.  Tuhac,  Lib.  Mis.,  MS.  Cost  of 
the  garrison  of  4  officers  and  101  men  in  1S24,  $29,744.  Pinart,  Doe.  Hvti, 
Son.,  MS.,  i.  36.  Six  officers  and  94  men  in  1828  cost  |27,854.  Alcaldes 
de  policfa.  Fine  climate,  but  cold  winters.  Riesgo  and  VakUs,  Mem,  EttUuL 
In  1838  the  comandante  was  Jose  M.  Martinez.  He  had  so  few  men  and 
horses  that  he  had  to  hire  Apaches  to  go  and  look  after  a  party  of  Americana 
25  1.  away.  ReMaurador  Federal  (Arizpe^  Jan.  16,  1838.  In  1842-3  Antonio 
Comailuran  was  comandante.  The  co.np.  had  89  men,  or  11  less  than  re- 
quired by  the  reglamento  of  1826.  Ha  writes  complaining  letters.  Pinart, 
Col.  Doc.,  MS.,  no.  40-1.  Velasco,  ^'ot.  Son.,  113-14,  tells  us  that  Tucson 
hail  but  60  cavsdry,  and  the  district  had  become  so  danjsrous  that  the  popu- 
lation was  reduced  to  lesj  than  1,000  me.i. 
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presidio  was  transferred,  in  1776-7,  to  a  site  farther 
north,  at  Tucson.  This  left  the  few  settlers  of  the 
r^on  more  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Apaches,  and  they  wished  to  quit  the  country,  but 
were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  orders  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  enforced  by  severe  penalties.  They 
sent  in,  however,  many  petitions  for  a  restoration  of 
the  presidio,  or  for  an  increase  of  troops  ;^^  and  at  a 
date  not  exactly  recorded,  but  before  1784,  a  company 
of  Pima  allies  was  organized  and  stationed  here.  Sub- 
sequently Spanish  soldiers  seem  to  have  been  added 
to  the  garrison;  and  the  law  of  1826  provided  for  a 
presidial  company  at  Tubac  as  well  as  Tucson,  though 
in  later  years  the  company  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
infantry.  The  post  has  no  other  annals  than  an  occa- 
sional mention  of  its  existence  and  force.  In  1828  a 
silver  mine  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  worked  for 
several  years.  In  1834  all  the  Arizona  establishments 
were  organized  as  a  partido  with  Tubac,  or  San  Igna- 
cio,  as  Cabecera,  In  1842-3  a  rancheria  of  friendly 
Apaches  lived  here.  Spiritual  interests  were  attended 
to  by  the  padre  of  the  adjoining  mission.^ 

'^The  document  of  1777  already  cited.  Yuma  Sentinel  contains  the  foUow- 
ing:  '  Daily  experiencing  more  violence  from  the  enemy  because  he  is  aware 
of  the  few  troops  that  we  possess,  we  have  desired  to  break  up  our  homes  and 
aell  oar  effects. . .  .And  now,  finallv,  the  last  month  the  Apaches  finished  with 
the  entire  herd  of  horses  and  cattle  which  we  guarded;  and  at  the  samo  time 
vith  boldness  destroyed  the  fields  and  carried  away  as  much  corn  as  they  were 
able.  Since  the  fort  was  removed  to  Tucson  these  towns  and  missions  have 
experienced  some  casualties;  so  much  so  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  bum 
tile  town  of  Calabazas — a  calamity  it  never  before  experienced.  Also,  but 
few  days  ago  the  cavalcade,  which  the  Apaches  brought  from  the  west,  was 
S^^ang  for  three  days  in  the  vicinity,  falling  every  day  upon  the  field  j  to  load 
^thoom^  and  to  run  awav  with  those  whom  they  found  there;  and  lastly, 
^J  not  leaving  the  neignborhood,  we  momentarily  expect  that  they  may 
Krre  us  and  our  families  as  they  have  served  our  property. '  The  document 
giv^aome  description  of  the  Tu1)ac  region,  where  over  630  fanjgis  of  wheat 
and  maize  were  produced  each  year,  not  one  third  of  the  laud  being  occupied. 

"For  1814-24  I  have  some  fragments  of  the  Tubac  Lib.  ifw.,  MS.  The 
^ace  is  denominated  both  presidio  and  'pueblo  y  mision.'  Capt.  Nicolis 
Berrera  is  named  in  1819;  idf.  Juan  B.  Romero  in  1821;  and  Lieut.  Ignacio 
Bias  Gonzalez  as  comandante  in  1821.  This  same  year  the  books  were  in- 
apwted  by  the  bi^op.  The  law  of  March  21,  1826,  providing  for  two  pre- 
iraios,  is  mentioned  in  Rieago  and  V<ddi$,  Mem.  Eitid.,  26.  In  1828  the  Pima 
comp.,  called  'de  Buenavista,'  had  3  officers  and  81  mei.  cost  $13,373;  silver 
aine  worked.  Pinart,  Doc  HUL  Son.,  MS.,  i.  37,  6(M,  109.  July  1,  1834, 
^^^  of  Son.  congress,  organizing  the  partido  of  S.  Ignacio.  LLj  Col.  Dot., 
priat^  no.  302.    Nov.   1,   1842,  the  compsmy,  appstrently  regulars  and  not 
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Gaevavi,  id  Jesuit  times  called  San  Miguel  and 
also  for  a  time  San  Rafael,  but  by  the  Franciscans 
termed  Santos  Angeles,  was  a  mission  which,  like 
Bac,  dated  back  to  1732,  or  perhaps  1720,  and  in 
1764-7  had  111  neophytes,  or  with  its  three  visitas, 
517.  Padre  Juan  Criafetomo  Gil  de  Bemave  was 
its  minister  for  several  years  from  1768.  He  became 
president  of  the  missions,  and  in  1773  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  of  his  new  mission  of  Carrizal,  Sooora. 


Missions  of  Arizona.  1768-1846, 

PimiM,  had  33  men,  rank  and  file,  under  Lieut.  Roque  Ibarra  nf  Pitic  abce 

l!i40,  when  Lieut.  Salvador  Moraga  hnd  been  retired.  There  waj  a  capitao 
de  indioa,  Jose  Koaario.  About  half  tha  gojrison  were  absent  at  Cucurpe 
and  Bayon.  One  soldier  wai  a  prisoner  of  tha  Apaches.  A  rancherla  of 
Apaches,  169  Bonla  under  Francisco  t'oyotero,  as  chief,  lived  near  t  lu  presidio. 
III..  M3.,  no.  2.     In  1SM3  the  force  remained  aa  beiora.   Id.,  paaaim.      InDec 

»  of  the 
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In  1772  Guevavi  had  86  Indians,  and  with  its  visitas, 
337.  The  church  was  a  poor  afiair,  and  the  estabHsh- 
mentwas  often  raided  by  Apaches.  Before  1784  it 
was  abandoned,  and  Tumacdcori  became  head  of  the 
mission.  The  visita  of  San  Ignacio  Sonoita,  or  Sono- 
itac,  seems  also  to  have  been  deserted  before  1784.** 
The  name  of  the  latter  is  still  retained,  but  that  of 
Gnevavi  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  modem  maps. 
Tumacdcori,  or  San  Jose,  a  visita  of  Guevavi  from 
Jesuit  times,  with  199  Indians  in  1764-7,  and  39  in 
1772,  was  almost  in  ruins  in  the  latter  year,  having 
been  attacked  in  1769  by  the  Apaches  at  midday. 
But  before  1791  a  new  roof  had  been  put  on  the 
church,  and  from  1784,  or  earlier,  San  Jos^  had  be- 
come a  mission  instead  of  a  visita.  Adobe  houses  for 
the  neophytes  and  a  wall  for  their  protection  were 
also  built.  After  Padre  Gil  de  Bernave,  I  have  no 
records  of  missionaries  in  charge  of  this  mission  and 
the  adjoining  presidio  in  early  times ;  but  Fray  Nar- 
cifio  Gutierrez  was  the  minister  in  1814-20,  Juan  B. 
Estelric  in  1821-2,  and  Ramon  Liber68  in  1822-4.-* 
The  ruins  of  Tumacdcori  are  still  to  be  seen  near 
Tubac,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  San  Cayetano 
de  Calabazas,  the  only  pueblo  de  visita  that  seems 
to  have  survived  1784,  had  64  neophytes  in  1772,  but 
no  church  or  house  for  the  padre,  though  these  were 
supplied  before  1791.  In  1828  Calabazas  is  men- 
tioned as  a  rancho  near  which  some  poor  people 
worked  a  gold  mine.^  Aribac,  or  Arivaca,  in  the 
west,  appears  on  a  doubtful  map  of  1733  as  a  pueblo. 
Anza,  in  1774,  says  it  had  been  deserted  since  the 

^Arridala,  518-22;  Reyes,  Notieias,  757;  RevUla  Oigedo,  Carta. 

M  Tuljoey  Lif),  Mi8,f  MS.  In  1822  a  new  church  was  in  process  of  construc- 
trai  or  extension,  but  work  was  for  a  time  suspended  on  account  of  trouble 
^t  the  pay  for  4,000  cattle  that  P.  Estelric  had  sold  to  obtain  funds. 
Pmuif  Doe.  Hist.  Son.,  MS.,  i.  33-1.  In  1844,  by  a  padre  who  admits  he 
^B0vs  ?ery  little  about  it,  Tumac&cori  is  described  as  having  an  elegant 
<4iireli  and  being  a  visita  of  Bac  !  /i/.,  iii.  182.  In  the  Artzona  Hist.  (Elliott 
&^Co.),  52,  the  first  church  is  described  as  having  been  built  by  the  Jesuits  in 
i7d2,  and  destroyed  by  Apaches  in  1820.  Ihe  ruins  are  described  here  and 
iafte5.  F.  BuUetin,  March  19,  1879. 

^Bie*josaid  ValcUs,  Mem.  Estad.,  MS.,  60-4. 
Hist.  Ariz,  akd  K.  Mex.    25 
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Pima  revolt  of  1751,  though  mines  were  worked  until 
1767.  In  1777  it  is  noted  as  a  place  rich  in  mines, 
and  one  Ortiz  is  said  to  have  applied  about  this  time 
for  a  grant  of  the  rancho.  Ztiniga,  in  1835,  mentions 
it  as  a  '  rancho  despoblado/ ^  It  may  also  be  noted 
here  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  if 
not  before,  the  old  Terrenate  presidio  was  located  at 
or  near  the  abandoned  mission  of  Suamca,  just  south 
of  the  Arizona  line,  and  was  known  as  Santa  Cruz. 

The  coming  of  a  new  order  of  missionaries  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Jesuits,  the  natural  desire  of  the  friars 
to  do  something  mo,^  than  simply  fiU  the  places  of 
their  predecessors,  their  success  on  the  coast  in  effect- 
ing the  spiritual  conquest  of  Alta  California,  and 
above  all  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Father  Francisco 
Garcds,  the  Kino  of  the  Franciscans,  caused  renewed 
interest  to  be  felt  in  the  northern  interior,  in  the  con- 
version  of  the  Gila  tribes,  and  of  the  apostate  Moquis. 
The  result  was  a  series  of  somewhat  extensive  explora- 
tions which  must  be  recorded  here,  but  with  compara- 
tive brevity,  because  they  were  for  the  most  part  but 
reexplorations,  and  because,  in  certain  phases,  they  are 
presented  elsewhere  in  this  series  of  works. 

As  early  as  August  1768,  Padre  Garc<^s,  moved  by 
favorable  reports  from  visiting  natives  at  Bac,  set  out 
with  one  Indian  of  his  mission  and  four  Pdpagos  from 
abroad  and  crossed  the  country  west  and  north-west  to 
the  Gila,  visiting  many  rancherias,  and  explaining  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith  and  the  grand  achievements  of 
the  Spanish  king.  The  natives  behaved  much  as  in 
Kino's  time,  eager  to  be  converted,  to  have  padres, 
and  to  have  their  children  baptized.  The  friar  could 
do  nothing  but  promise  great  things  for  the  future, 
and  on  his  return  a  severe  illness  interfered,  for  a  time,  1 
with  his  plana  In  1770,  however,  a  year  in  which 
the  measles  raged  among  the  northern  tribes,  he  was 

"Map  in  Sonora  McUerialeB,  MS.;  AnzOf  Deteitb.  de  1774,  MS.;  Twna  Sen' 
Una,  April  13,  1878,  Oct  18,  1879;  ZHfUgay  Rdpida  Ojtada,  33. 
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sent  for  by  some  of  the  sufferers,  set  out  "  equipped 
oqIj  with  charity  and  apostolic  zeal/'  and  again  reached 
the  Gila,  where  he  was  as  warmly  welcomed  as  before, 
and  from  this  time  the  project  of  founding  missions  in 
this  region  took  firm  possession  of  his  mind.*' 

The  project  was  approved  in  Mexico,  both  by  Fran- 
ciscan and  secular  authorities;  five  additional  friars 
were  sent  to  Sonora  to  be  in  readiness;  and  the  early 
founding  of  the  missions  was  regarded  as  a  certainty, 
though  a  change  of  viceroys  and  of  presidents  caused 
some  annoying  delays.  Meanwhile,  Garcds  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  additional  explorations  for  mis- 
sion sites  as  well  as  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  slight 
delay,  thus  preventing  dissatisfaction ;  and  accordingly 
he  started  August  8, 1771,  on  a  new  tour,  accompanied 
only  by  a  single  Pdpago,  with  a  horse  to  carry  the 
apparatus  for  saying  mass.  He  reached  the  Gila  on 
the  22d  by  way  of  Papaguerla,  and  for  about  two 
months  he  wandered  in  various  directions  over  the 
r^ion  of  the  lower  Colorado,  possibly  crossing  that 
river  to  the  California  side.  Though  Arricivita  gives 
a  somewhat  minute  narrative  with  extracts  from  the 
explorer's  diary,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  trace  his 
route,  though  I  attempt  a  r^sumd  in  the  appended 
note." 

"  ArriehUa,  Crdn.  Strdf,,  403-4,  416-17.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  his 
exact  rootd  or  even  the  region  where  he  struck  the  Gila.  A  diary  of  the  2d 
tiip  vas  written  bat  ia  not  published.  In  the  Ist  he  say  he  went  west,  north, 
ad  aonth-west  through  the  country  of  the  Pipages.  Of  the  2d,  more  details 
iR  given.  He  left  Bac  Oct.  18th,  through  a  new  vaUey  past  the  rancherias 
olCaitoat,  OaparSyandTubasa;  19th,  west,  seeing  rancheria  of  Aquitun;  20th, 
nuhed  the  ranch,  of  Fitao  on  the  Gila;  21  st,  to  the  place  where  he  had  been 
ia  1768^  where  he  had  to  baptize  22  persons,  the  Indians  almost  detaining 
^  by  force.  But  he  went  down  the  river,  saw  many  ranch.,  especially  one 
T97  Urge  one  called  Napeut  on  the  other  bank;  thence  past  Sutaquison  he 
veat  to  a  Salina  and  n.  w.  to  the  country  of  the  Opas  on  the  23d.  The  Opas 
ooold  speak  Pima,  had  never  seen  padres,  and  desired  to  know  if  he  was  man 
orTozoaa  'y  otras  impertinencias  iguales  &  su  rudeza.'  At  one  ranch,  they 
W  laen  white  traders  from  MoquL  Here  he  turned  soutii;  on  the  2dth  saw 
■X  lad.  from  the  Colorado;  turned  east  and  in  three  days  across  the  desert 
'Mched  the  Pipago  rancherias. 

^Arriamta,  418-26.  Aug.  8,  1771,  west  past  several  rancherias,  includ- 
iig  Atf,  to  Cubao  on  the  15th,  and  perhaps  Sonoi  (Sonoita?)  on  the  16th. 
^^ee  his  course  was  by  the  sierra,  or  volcano,  of  Sta  Clara  and  broad  sand 
plains  to  the  Gila  at  an  unoccupied  well- wooded  spot,  where  he  arrived  on 
^  22d.    Soon  was  seen  a  branch  river  conjectured  to  be  the  Bio  Azul, 
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In  this .  tour  the  padre  was  always  well  treated, 
though  he  had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  guides, 
each  tribe  being  anxious  that  he  should  not  risk  his 
life  in  the  territory  of  their  foes.  But  the  prospects 
for  an.  early  founding  of  the  missions,  deemed  so 
encouraging  just  before,  had  now  mysteriously  disap- 
peared, and  no  further  movement  was  made  for  three 
years.     In    1774,   however.  Captain  Juan   B.  Anza 

Indianw  came  from  across  the  Gila,  some  of  them  called  Koraguas.     23d, 
amonff  many  others  came  the  ^ov.  of  the  Pimas  from  below  and  Tolun- 
teered  as  a  suide;  but  all  refused  to  guide  him  to  the  Colorado  and  made 
every  possible  effort  to  prevent  his  going  in  that  direction.     At  last  he  started 
apparently  from  Pima  rancherfas,  went  2  days  s.  w.,  but  had  to  return.     On 
Sept.  8th  he  started  again,  was  soon  deserted  Dy  his  guides,  but  kept  on  alone. 
At  one  rancherfa  he  found  houses  burned  and  many  wounded  in  a  recent 
attack  of  the  Quiquimas.     His  course  was  down  the  Gila  to  near  the  Colorado 
junction,  thence  tumins  south  on  Sept.  14th.     This  day  and  the  next  he 
wandered  s.,  K.,  M.,  and  w.  among  manhes,  pools,  lagiinas,  and  tolares  to 
the  bank  of  a  river  which  seemed  larger  than  the  Gila,  but  smaller  than  the 
Colorado.     (Of  course  it  was  one  of  the  two.)     IGth,  started  s.  to   reach 
the  mouth  and  see  the  Quiquimaa,  but  turned  back  with  some  Ind.  he  met 
to  Yuma  rancherias,  where  he  waB  well  treated,  but  the  best  he  could  do  waa 
to  persuade  an  old  Ind.  to  go  with  him  to  the  'junction  of  the  rivers;'  but 
this  old  man  soon  left  him,  and  the  padre  going  on  alone  became  involved  in 
such  a  network  of  mud-holes  that  he  returned  to  the  Yuma  town.     *  Seeing 
himself  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river  (?),  it  seemed  hard  to  return  without 
seeing  all  he  could;'  so  he  went  with  some  Ind  from  the  w.  on  the  20th,  and 
on  the  21st,  still  w.,  past  well-peopled  ranches  to  a  laguna  many  leagues  long, 
which  he  crossed  on  a  balsa,  and  came  soon  to  another  very  large  body  of 
water  which  seemed  to  be  the  Colorado,  whence  he  turned  back  to  the  ran- 
cherias.    22d,  followed  the  '  current  of  that  large  laguna '  past  rancherias  where 
there  was  some  knowledge  of  Christianity,  to  some  poor  ranchos.    He  declined 
to  cross  (recross  ?)  the  Uguna  as  the  Ind.  wished;  and  the  Ind.  refused  to 
accomi)any  him  west,  but  he  went  on  alone  on  the  23d  to  the  K.  w.,  and  24th, 
K.  E.  and  E.     25th,  to  west  past  a  large  pueblo  and  to  the  sierra,  without 
finding  the  Colorado,  and  back  to  the  pueblo,  when  he  heard  much  of  the 
padres  in  S.  Diego  and  N.  Mexico.     2Stl^  n.  w.  all  day  and  night  to  where  he 
could  see  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  what  seemed  the  pass  or  opening  where  the 
Colorado  entered  the  sea.     From  this  point  he  seems  to  have  desired  to  take 
an  eastern  course  (homeward  ?);  but  the  Pimas  sent  messenger^  urging  his 
return  to  their  rancherias,  else  he  would  be  lost  and  they  would  be  ulamed 
by  the  Spaniards.     So  on  Oct.  3d  he  set  out  with  the  Ind.  south  (?),  and 
presently  north,  and  then  eastwardly  in  quest  of  the  Gila;  thence  np  the 
river  to  the  place  where  the  Yumas  had  fought  with  Cocomaricopas,  Opasy 
and  Gilefios,  arriving  on  the  10th.     On  the  11th  and  12th  mourning  cere- 
monies of  the  Yumas.     12th,  the  Ynmas  offered  to  guide  the  padre  to  the 
Ind.  of  Cujant  or  to  ZiiJiiga  in  four  days.     He  chose  the  former  in  order  to 
go  direct  to  Sonoitao;  and  so  turned  back  and  recrossed  (?)  the  Gila  on.  the 
13th;  and  on  the  15th  started  by  the  'customary  route '  for  Caborca,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  27  th. 

I  am  aware  that  this  resum^  is  very  unsatisfactory,  but  opace  does  not 

Sermit  the  reproduction  of  the  full  narrative,  which  is  even  more  oonfuaing. 
la  p.  450,  454,  439,  Arricivita  states  that  on  this  trip  Garoes  had  crosse<l  the 
Colorado  and  visited  the  rancherias  farther  west;  from  the  narrative  I  am 
unable  to  determine  'W'hether  such  was  the  fact  or  not. 
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obtained  permission  to  explore  a  route  by  land  to 
California,  being  influenced  largely,  as  the  Franciscan 
chronicler  states,  by  the  arguments  and  diaries  of 
Garc^s,  who,  still  bent  on  carrying  into  execution  his 
mission  project,  was  glad  to  serve  as  guide  or  chaplain 
for  the  new  expedition,  being  also  accompanied  by 
Padre  Juan  Diaz.  Anza's  party  of  thirty-four  men 
left  Tubac  on  January  8th,  and  marched  by  way  of 
Caborca  and  Sonoita  to  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and 
Colorado,  fording  the  latter  river  the  9th  of  February. 
Keturning  from  California,  this  party  went  up  the 
Gila,  and  by  way  of  Tucson  and  Bac  to  Tubac  in 
May.**  The  Yumas  at  the  junction,  under  the  chief 
Captain  Palma,  whose  residence  was  on  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  gave  the  Span- 
iards a  most  friendly  reception ;  and  thus,  not  only  was 
the  practicability  of  this  route  to  California  demon- 
strated, but  new  interest  was  awakened  in  the  pro- 
posed missions.  Garcea  had  instructions  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  communicating  with  New  Mexico, 

^ Ataa,  Dacvhrimitnlo  d 
the  collection  of  M.  Piau-I 
CaL,  i.  221-4,  this  aeriea. 

Tlie  ronte  ww  as  follows;  Jan.  8,  1774,  from  TqUc  1  1,  U>  ford  of  8.  Ig- 
naoio;  SLh,  8.  w.  to  Arivao  valley;  10::h,  a.  s.  w.  to  Ayii.  Enmnili.la,  7  L; 
llth,  12th,  ditto  (?);  13th,  to  Saric,  7  1.  'From  this  misaioa  It  ie  S  1.  H.  to 
Arizona.  The  mother  vein  has  not  Ixien  fouait.'  14Ch,  to  La  Eiltiricia,  4  I,; 
15th,  a.  w.  to  AU,  6j|  1.;  16th,  w.  to  Oqnltoa,  6  L;  17th,  to  Altar  presidio,  3 
1.:  19th,  w.  N.  w.  to  Pitic.  5  1.;  20th,  to  Caborca,  2  1.;  22J,  m.  w.  to  S, 
Ildefonso,  a  new  name,  4  l;  2^.1,  to  Aribaipia  or  S.  Ednardo,  0  1.  in  tha 
Piipaii^erla,  which  extends  63  or  TO  1.  N.  and  s.  by  30  of  40  L  e.  aod  w.,  and 
has  2,500  aoaU;  24th,  to  pool  oE  S.  Juan  da  Mata,  4  I )  25th,  6  I ;  2i>cli,  w.  n. 
w.  to  ranchBria  of  Quitobao  or  S.  Luis  Bacapa,  6  1. ;  27th,  n.  to  f'lot  of  n  liiil. 
61  L;  2SUi,  V.  V.  K.  to  Sonoita,  61,;  29th,  w.  to  Curizal,  9  1.;  30tl.,  s.  s.  w., 
61.;  3l3t,  w.  N.  w.,  B  1.;  Feb.  lat,  ».  w.  to  Purifioaoion,  3  1,;  4tli.  to  springs. 
fil.;  Btb,  to  Agna  Ejoondida,  71.;  6th,  s.  w.,  61  1.;  7th,  to  Trinjdil  ill.  and 
P::lina'i  raacherla,  lOJ  L,  '^e'^  by  the  Jcanits  S.  DioDislo;  8th,  lorded  ths 
Gda;  9th,  forded  the  Colorado. 

Return,  May  10th,  to  the  jnnction  at  S.  Dioniaio,  lat.  32°  4-1':  l.ith,  nji 
thes.  bank  of  the  G  da,  31.;  16th,  ditto,  91;  17th,  ditto,  past  tic  waturing- 

Sln»  of  S.  P»«cual,  8  L;  18th,  to  1st,  Cooomarioopa  ranchorla  or  S.  lifruir- 
ino,41.;  19th,  up  K.  bank  of  Gila,  8  L;  30th,  np  s.  bank,  61.  t,>  ^v>ih>a  one 
1  of  Simou  y  Judas  de  Upasoitac;  21st,  through  Upaaoitac,  le^;  nig  river, 
where  it  turns  H.,  8  1.;  ZZd,  to  the  Pima  rajicheda  of  Sutaqui^oii,  whiire  ars 
tome  old  ruins  at  casos  graniles,  G  L;  2.tit,  to  Tutiritucar,  or  S.  Jn.iii  CapU- 
trano,  a  rancheria  of  300  souls,  21.;  24th,  along  the  Q da,  2  1.  t-j  Mi(hiii2  1. 
of  the  Casa  (inuide,  thence  s.;  2i'ith,  s.  toTucaon,  24  L  from  the  (.'.1:i;  :!Jth, 
AL  toBaeaadl5L  toTuboo,  103  L  from  S.  Dionlsio. 
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and  with  this  in  view  he  remained  behind  at  San 
Simon  y  Judds  on  the  Gila,  attempting  to  penetrate 
the  northern  region,  and  send  a  letter  to  the  New 
Mexican  friars;  but  he  was  unable  to  reach  the 
Moqui  towns  as  he  wished,  and  returned  by  a  differ- 
ent route  from  that  followed  by  Anza  and  the  rest, 
arriving  at  his  mission  of  Bac  in  July.^ 

About  this  time  Apache  depredations  were  more 
frequent  and  deadly  than  usual;  and  the  friars^  count- 
ing on  the  renewed  interest  felt  in  northern  affairs, 
deemed  the  opportunity  favorable  for  securing  some 
needed  reforms — ^such  as  an  escolta  and  a  second  mis- 
sionary for  each  mission — in  Pimeria  Alta  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  proposed  advance ;  but  though 
the  viceroy  issued  a  favorable  preparatory  decree, 
nothing  was  effected  in  the  direction  of  increased  pro- 
tection for  the  southern  establishments.  As  to  the 
new  ones  proposed,  Captain  Anza,  having  gone  to 
Mexico,  and  being  called  on  for  a  report,  advised  that 
they  should  be  founded,  not  on  the  Gila,  where  they 
would  be  exposed  to  Apache  raids,  but  on  the  Colo- 
rado, and  there  only  after  new  explorations  and  under 
the  protection  of  a  strong  presidio  to  furnish  a  guard 
for  each  mission.  At  the  same  time  came  orders  from 
Spain  to  send  reenforcements  to  California.  It  was 
therefore  decided  that  Anza  should  conduct  the  Cali- 
fornian  expedition  by  the  Colorado  route,  and  that  in 
connection  with  his  expedition  the  required  explora- 
tions should  be  made.  A  letter  of  Inspector  Oconor 
to  Father  Garc^s  also  shows  that  the  proposition  to 
transfer  the  presidios  of  Horcasitas  and  feuenavista  to 
the  Gila  and   Colorado,  respectively,  had  been  ap- 

"*  ArrieMta,  455-6.  At  S.  Simon  or  Oparsoitac  (called  Upuoitae  by  Ajoim, 
38  1.  above  the  junction,  and  below  the  Dig  bend)  Garoes  proposed  to  visit 
the  YavipaiB  and  Kiforas,  but  the  Ind.  would  not  guide  him  nor  carry  the 
letter.  Then  he  travelled  30  L  to  a  large  lagana  of  the  Jalchedunee,  and 
thence  to  another,  seeing  farther  up  many  peo^e,  and  large  fields;  but  hav- 
ing reached  the  frontier  of  the  Quilmurs,  a  hostile  tribe,  said  to  be  5  or  7 
days  from  the  peoi>le  who  made  the  *mantas  prietas,'  he  deemed  it  unsafe  to 
go  farther  up  tne  river  (Colorado  or  Sta  Marfa)  for  lack  of  water,  left  the  let- 
ter, and  was  guided  bv  a  Jalchedun,  back  to  the  Cooomaricopas,  who  escorted 
him  in  turn  to  the  Gilefiosi  and  thence  he  went  by  a  new  route  to  Bac,  aniY- 
ing  July  10th. 
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provecL  At  the  same  time  the  Quer^taro  college 
resolved  to  turn  over  the  missions  of  Pimerla  Baja  do 
the  bishop,  in  order  to  have  missionaries  to  spare  for 
the  new  service.  Thus  the  prospects  seemed  bright 
8^n.** 

I  have  before  me  a  report  of  December  1774,  ad- 
dressed to  the  viceroy  by  Governor  Crespo  of  Sonora, 
who  had  been  requested  to  give  his  views  on  the  pro- 
posed expedition.     His  chief  recommendations  were, 
that  Anza  should  march,  not  through  Papagueria,  but 
by  way  of  Bac,  or  better  still,  down  the  San  Pedro  and 
Gila;  that   instead  of  going  down  to  the  Colorado 
junction  he  should  cross  over  to  the  Jalchedunes  coun- 
try, crossing  the  river  there,  and  proceeding  directly 
to  Monterey,  thus  avoiding  the  southern  California 
desert;    and  above  all,  that  in  connection  with  this 
expedition,  steps  should  be  taken  to  explore  a  way  to 
New  Mexico  and  the  Moqui  towns,  which  the  writer 
believed  to  be  easily  accessible  from  the  south-west.'* 
It  was  in  this  connection,  also,  that  the  government 
called  upon  the  New  Mexican  authorities  and  friars 
for  their  views  on  the  best  way  of  reaching  the  Mo- 
quis  from  Sonora  or  California.     This  phase  of  the 
subject  has  been  presented  earlier  in  this  volume  as  a 
part  of  New  Mexican  annals."     Father  Escalante  was 
the  leading  spirit  in  resulting  efforts.     He  not  only 
visited  the  Moquis,  counting  7,494  souls,  and  earnestly 
advocated  their  subjection  by  force  of  arms,  but  he 
gave  in  detail  his  views  as  to  the  best  routes  of  ap- 
proach.    He  thought  the  way  from  the  south  and  the 
Gila  would  present  no  very  serious  difficulties,  but  was 
sure  that  from  the  west  and  Colorado  would  be  found 
impracticable,  and  had  no  doubt  that  the  best  route 

'^  Arridnia,  4S^Sl. 

*^  Crespo  {Frandaeo  AnionSo),  Informe  que  kko  al  Virrey  el  gobernad/>r  de  80^ 
flora  aeeroa  del deecubirmiento  de  N.  Mexico pat-a  Monterey.  MS.,  in  N.  Mex., 
Doc  HiaL ,  802-28.  The  writer  favors  a  presidio  at  the  mouth  of  the  S.  Pedro, 
and  a  missioii  among  the  Gilefio  Pimaa.  He  aUo  encloses  a  letter  of  Inspector 
Oeooor,  who  recommends  as  sites  for  the  three  frontier  presidios  S.  Bernardo 
Xagoiooar,  Sta  Cruz,  and  Junta  de  loe  Bios.  As  we  have  seeo^  the  only 
cbuge  made  was  that  of  Tubao  to  Tucson  a  little  later. 

"See  chap.  xiL,  this  volume. 
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of  all  was  one  from  Monterey,  directly  east  and  then 
south-east  to  Santa  F6.  The  zealous  padre  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  soon  stai-ted  with  Padre 
Dominguez  on  an  exploring  tour  to  the  north-west, 
bent  on  reaching  Monterey;  but  he  had  to  turn  back 
from  Utah  Lake,  returning  by  way  of  Moqui,  only  to 
learn  that  another  Franciscan  had  successfully  trav- 
ersed the  central  route  which  he  had  declared  the 
most  difficult  of  all. 

Anza,  now  lieutenant-colonel,  left  Tubac  on  his  sec- 
ond expedition  the  23d  of  October,  1775.  Besides 
the  California  party  of  207,  he  had  twenty-five  men — 
including  ten  soldiers  and  Padre  Pedro  Font  as  chap- 
lain— who  were  to  return  to  Sonora,  and  also  two 
friars,  Garc^s  and  Tomds  Eixarch,  with  six  servants 
and  interpreters,  who  were  to  be  left  on  the  Colorado. 
His  route  was  by  Tucson  to  the  Gila,  and  down  that 
river  to  the  Colorado,  which  he  forded  at  the  end  of 
November;  and  early  in  December,  leaving  the  two 
friars,  he  went  on  to  California."  On  the  return,  Anza 
crossed  the  river  on  May  14,  1776.  Padre  Eixarch, 
whose  experience  among  the  Yumas  had  been  most 
satisfactory,  here  rejoined  the  party,  but  Garc^s  had 

^  See  IPtsL  CoL,  chap,  xii,  this  series.     The  original  authorities  are  Anza, 
Diario,  MS.,  Font*8  Journal,  MS.,  and  Oarc^,  Diarto;  with  also  an  extended 
account  in  ArridvUa,  4<51  et  seq.     The  diary  through  Arizona  was  as  follows: 
Oct.  23d,  Tubac  to  La  Canoa,  4  1. ;  24th,  to  Llano  Grande  or  Punta  de  los 
Llanos,  4  1.;  25th,  to  Bac,  5  1.;  26th,  to  a  point  1  1.  past  Tucson,  Tuison,  or 
Tuquison,  51.;  27  th,  to  Tutuetac,  or  Frente  Negra  Mts,  or  Llajio  del  Aso- 
tado,  5  1.;  28th,  to  Ditt-pax,  pueblo  vie  jo,  or  Oytapayts,  or  Oitapars,  6  1.; 
29th,  to  Bajio  de  Aquituno,  Quitcac,  Ttacca,  or  Mt  Taceo,  5  1. ;  30th,  to  Ca- 
mani,  or  L:i  Laguna,  on  the  Gila,  10  1. ;  31st,  devoted  to  rest  and  to  an  exam- 
ination of  the  Gisa  Grande;  Nov.  1st,  down  the  riv^r  to  Tutunitucan,  or  S. 
Juan  Capistrano  de  Ulurituc,  or  Utilltuc,  4 1. ;  2d,  to  Encamacion  Sutaquison, 
last  of  the  Piinas  (other  Pima  rancherfas  were  S.  Andres,  Tubuscabors,  Atison, 
and  S.  Scrafiuo  del  Napcub),  2  or  4  1. ;  3d,  to  Laguna  del  Hospital,  not  far 
above  the  junction  of  tne  Asuncion,  2  1. ;  4th,  6th,  detained  by  illness  of  a 
woman;  7th,  3.  w.,  to  cut  off  the  bend,  to  Puerto  de  loa  Cocomaricopas,  6  1.; 
8th,  to  S.  Simon  yJud&sdeOpasoitac,  or  Uparsoitac,  or  Posociom,  71.;  Iltb, 
to  rancherlas  de  S.  Martin  of  the  Opas,  1^  1.;  12th,  to  S.  Diego  on  the  river, 
4  1. ;  13th,  to  Rinconada,  or  Aritoac,  across  the  river,  4  L ;  14th,  to  Agua  Ca* 
liente,  4  1.;  16th,  to  S.  Bernardino,  7  1.;  17th,  to  El  Pescadero,  in  Yuma 
country,  Ijih;  1 8th,  to  S.  Pascual,  recrossing  the  river,  3  1. ;  22d,  to  hill  of 
Sta  Cecilia,  or  Metate,  5  1. ;  25th,  to  Laguna  Salada,  4  1. ;  26th,  to  cerros  del 
Cajon,  4  1. ;  27th,  to  Loa  Cerritos,  3  1. ;  28th,  to  junction  of  the  Gila  (which 
wa.s  crossed)  and  Colorado,  4  L    The  diatanoes  are  from  Anza;  F<Hit  often 
makes  them  greater. 
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gone  up  the  Colorado  and  could  not  be  found.  Palma, 
the  Yuma  chief,  also  joined  the  Spaniards  for  a  trip 
to  Mexico;  and  the  return  march  was  through  Papa- 
gueria  to  Caborca  and  Altar,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  1st  of  June.*^     Though  the  diaries  of  Anza  and 


:^:iK-.  ^vs^. 


Padbb  Font's  Map  of  1777. 

*^}i/Uy  14th,  ford  of  the  Colorado  below  the  Gila;  15th,  up  the  Gila  to 
Cema  del  Cajon,  5  1.  (or  7);  16th,  ditto  to  Laguna  Salaila.  7  1.  (or  4);  17th, 
leariiur  the  rirer  for  the  s.  e.,  to  Pozos  de  Eiimedio,  or  Zacatal  Dure,  8  1.  (or 
III;  lath,  E.  9.  £.  past  Tiaajaa  de  Candelaria,  to  Paerto  Bl  men,  or  Llano  del 
^Mal,  9  1.  (or  18);  19th,  s.  B.  to  Arroyo  del  Sonoitac,  or  Carrizal,  8  1.  (or  10); 
^,  jpast  the  ruined  mission  of  S.  Marcelo  de  Sonoitac,  12  1.;  2l8t,  past  S. 
^  Quitobac  to  S.  Juan  de  Mata,  14  1.  (or  17);  22d,  past  S.  Edoardo  de 
^bocpia,  to  S.  Udefonso,  11^  L  (or  1.5);  23d,  to  Caborca.  9  1. 


I 
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Font,  and  doubtless  the  report  of  Eixarch,  contamed 
much  information  about  the  Yumas  and  other  tribes, 
there  was  no  real  exploration,  such  as  had  been  sug- 
gested in  the  preliminary  correspondence,  except  that 
accx)mplished  by  Garcd& 

Left  by  Anza  on  the  Colorado,  Father  Garc^s  im- 
mediately set  out  on  his  exploring  tours,  leaving  his 
companion  at  Palma's  rancheria  to  prepare  the  Yumas 
for  mission  life.  In  December  he  went  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado,  and  in  February  1776,  up  the 
river  to  the  country  of  the  Yamajabes,  or  Mojaves; 
crossed  the  country  westward  to  San  Gabriel  in  March, 
explored  the  great  Tulares  valley  in  April  and  May, 
and  returned  to  the  Colorado.  Details  of  these  Cali- 
fomian  wanderings  do  not  belong  here."  Though  in 
receipt  of  Anza's  letter,  the  explorer  resolved  to  visit 
the  Moqui  towns,  and  set  out  from  the  Mojave  region 
on  the  4th  of  June.  This  Journey,  as  the  second 
through  this  region,  and  the  nrst  of  which  we  have  a 
detailed  account,  is  a  most  interesting  and  important 
one,  to  which  nothing  like  justice  can  be  done  in  the 
appended  rdsumd  of  the  diary,  which,  however,  as  a 
record  cannot  be  omitted.*'     The  starting-point  was 

^0arci9,  Diario  y  Derroiero,  244-909;  see  aUo  ffiat.  Cat,  i  273-7.  Padre 
Font's  map  I  take  from  Hintons  Hand-book,  wiih  aome  chaiiges  of  names  to 
correct  blunders. 

*'  Oarc^,  Diario  y  Derrotero,  309-48.  June  4th  (104th  day's  journey),  2  L 
N.  w.  up  the  Colorado  to  place  in  lat.  34*  V;  5th,  1.  L  n.,  i  1.  s.,  3  1.  E.  N.  E.; 
6th,  B.  N.  E.  over  Sierra  de  Santiago,  liLB.8.  a.E.to  Aguage  de  S.  Pacifico, 

2  1.  a.  8.  E.,  1  1.  B.;  7th,  4  1.  e.  to  the  Jaquallapais  (Hnalapais),  on  a  little 
stream;  8th,  3&  1.  N.  E.  by  the  skirt  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  2^  1.  n.  e.  to  a  ran- 
cheria; 9th,  5  L  E.  to  Arroyo  de  S.  Bemabe,  1  L  on  the  stream  to  an  aban- 
doned rancheria,  where  many  Ind.  soon  gathered  and  new  cuides  were 
obtained;  15th,  up  the  arroyo  n.  e.  and  K.  past  Pocos  de  S.  BasUio  to  a  ran- 
cheria, 4^  L ;  16tl^  4  1.  N.  E.  and  N.  over  pine  hills,  5  L  N.  to  a  sierra  of  red 
earth,  said  to  be  near  the  Colorado,  deep  cajones;  17Ui,  2^  L  N.  E.  overs 
rough  sierra  to  a  rancheria^  where  there  was  a  junta  of  Ind.  and  much  festiv- 
ity. From  here  he  might  have  gone  more  directly  to  Moqui,  but  turned  off 
to  see  more  people;  19th,  1  1.  e.  to  Pozo  de  la  Rosa,  2  L  N.;  20th,  5 1.  B.,  2 
1.  N.  B.,  over  a  Dad  wooded  country,  with  deep  cafions,  to  a  r.  on  the  Rio 
Cabezua»  or  Jabezua,  named  S.  Antonio,  through  a  deep  cafion  pass.  Here 
were  a  few  cattle  and  horses  from  Moqui,  also  iron  implements.  This  seemi 
the  largest  r.  of  the  Yavipais.  The  river  runs  w.,  n.  w.,  and  n.  into  the 
Colorado  near  by,  water  used  for  irrigation;  25th,  2 1.  s.  to  sununit  of  a  sierra, 

3  1.  8.  E.  and  N.,  through  forest,  to  a  Gabesua  r. ;  26th,  4  1.  s.  B.  and  s.  to  a 
place  in  sight  of  the  deep  gorses,  through  which  flows  the  Colorado,  throagh 
a  cut  in  the  blue  sierra  named  BacareUl^ass,  toward  the  b.  n.  e.,  but  difficult 
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probably  in  the  region  of  the  later  Fort  Mojave,  or 
latitude  35^  and  the  winding  and  complicated  route 
corresponded  in  a  general  sense  with  that  of  Onate  in 
1604-5,  and  the  line  of  the  modern  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific railroad.  Garc^s  was  most  kindly  treated  every- 
where on  the  way,  but  on  the  Moquis  even  he  could 
make  no  impression.  They  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him,  and  took  no  interest  in  his  picture  of  hell 
and   heaven.     Some  visiting  Zuilis  offered  to  guide 

to  rach;  also  n.w  in  N.  smoke  of  the  Paynchas  v.  of  the  river.  From  the 
nerra  stretching  w.  the  Rio  Asuncion  is  thought  to  rise,  4  1.  s.  e.  to  a  pinal; 
27th,  4 1.  a.  E.  and  b.;  28th,  3^  L  8.  B.,  8.,  and  B.  to  Rio  Jaquevila,  or  S. 
Pedro,  which  runs  w.  N.  w.  into  the  Golondo  a  little  above  the  Puerto  de 
Eacareli,  through  a  deep  cafion  cut  in  living  rock,  8  L  M.  by  another  cajon  to 
a  r.  of  Yavipais,  where  two  Moquis  were  seen. 

July  1st,  1)  L  B.  8.  B.  to  a  river  that  seemed  to  be  the  S.  Pedro  de  Jaque- 
sua,  and  a  mined  pueblo  said  to  be  of  the  Moquis,  6  L  across  treeless  plains;  2d, 
3  L  B.  a^  B.,  3  1.  B.  and  8.  to  the  Moqni  town  of  Oraive,  called  by  the  Yavi- 
pais Mnca;  mnch  descriptive  matter;  3d,  3  1.  toward  another  pueblo,  but 
returned;  4th,  started  on  return,  12  1.  x.  N.  w.  to  Rio  S.  Pedro  Jaquecila. 
The  names  of  the  Moqui  towns  in  Yavipais  langnaffe  are  Sesepaulab^  Masa- 
queve,  Janogualpa,  Muqui,  Concabe,  and  Muca,  called  Oraive  by  the  Zuftis; 
5Ui,  1^  L  B.  N.  w.  to  Yavipais  r.;  heard  of  the  Guamua,  Ouafiavepe,  Gualliba, 
and  Agoachacha,  also  different  tribes  of  Yavipais,  including  the  ^avipaistejua 
in  the  sierras  of  the  Rio  Asuncion;  also  on  tne  Colorado  the  Yutas,  Cheme- 
guabas,  Paynchas,  Japul,  Gualta,  and  Baquiyoba,  probably  onhr  r.  of  one 
nation;  6th,  4  L  s.  w.  to  Rio  S.  Pedro  again;  7th,  2  L  N.  w.  and  w.  to  near 
a  cave;  8th,  over  the  Sierra  and  past  the  Bajfo,  4  1.  w.  and  8.  w.  to  Pozo  de 
Sta  Isabel;  9th,  5  L  N.  w.,  3  1.  B.  N.  w.  to  r.  in  the  cajones  of  the  Jabesua, 
staying  6  days;  15th,  5  L  w.  and  a.  by  the  new  Canfran,  though  the  natives 
wished  him  to  go  by  the  Escalera  route;  16th,  6  1.  w.  to  Pozo  de  las  Rosas; 
17tb,  a.  w.  past  Sierra  de  Pinales  and  S.  Diego  to  Arroyo  de  S.  Alejo  at  a 
Yavipais  r.,  leaviiu^  the  former  route;  18th,  1^  1.  down  the  arroyo  N.  w.  over 
hills  to  valley  of  £ino  with  much  wild  flax,  3}  1.  w.  to  a  r. ;  19th,  i  1.  N.  to 
Aguage  de  Sta  Margarita,  over  the  Sierra  Morena,  2  1.  w.  to  Pozo  de  Avis- 
pas  into  a  valley  4  1.  wide,  and  4  L  more  to  a  r. ;  23d,  2  L  s.  w.  to  a  pozo  and 
r.;  44th,  up  the  Sierra  B.  2  L,  1  L  N.  to  r.  with  2  dozos,  in  sight  of  a  valley 
near  the  river,  4  1.  to  a  r.  of  the  Oueromaches.  25th,  2  L  8.  w.  to  Sierra  of 
Santiago,  w.  to  Aguaee  de  Sta  Ana,  I4  1.  s.  w.  to  Rio  Colorado,  2  1.  a.  down 
the  river  to  Punta  de los  Jamajabs;  26th,  2^  L  8.  down  river  to  r.  of  S.  Pedro; 
27th,  1  L  a.  to  another  r.;  28th,  3  1.  a.  B.  to  r.  de  la  Pasion.  The  Ind.  here 
said  he  could  safely  go  through  the  country  of  the  Yavipaistejua  to  the  Co- 
comaricopasy  but  he  preferred  to  keep  on;  31st»  2  L  a.  s.  w.  to  r. 

Aug.  1st,  2  L  8.  to  Sierra  de  S.  Udefonso,  at  end  of  the  Jamajab  country, 

a  good  place  for  2  missions;  2d-5th,  down  the  river  s.  14  1.  to  Rio  Sta  Marfa 

(now  to  named.  Bill  WUliams  Fork);  6-8th,  14  1.  a.  to  r.  of  the  Jalchedumes, 

before  named  S.  Antonio;  11th,  2  1.  w.  a.  w.  to  r.  Sta  Ooleta  near  the  river; 

12th,  2}  1.  &  w.  to  r.  near  laguna  de  Trinidad;   14th,  crossed  the  Colorado 

4N1  a  balsa  to  r.  de  Asuncion  (on  the  California  side);  16th-21st,  7  L  down 

HTer;  22d,  recrossed  the  river  and  went  11.  a.;  23d,  1^  1.  a.  to  last  r.  of  the 

Jalebedames;  24tli,  4  L  s.  s.  w.;  26th,  crossed  the  river,  1^  L  a.  w.  to  a  great 

pooi,  5 1.  a.;  4  1.  s.  X.  to  Puerte  de  la  Concepcion.     Returned  to  Bac  by  the 

ttme  route  Anna's  exx>ed,  had  come,  arriving  Sept.  17th.    Diary  dated  Tu- 

hataoA  Jan.  30,  1777. 
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him  to  New  Mexico,  but  he  deemed  it  unsafe  to  make 
the  trip,  fearing  also  that  his  coming  might  be  deemed 
by  the  authorities  an  intrusion ;  and  so,  having  passed 
two  nights  in  a  comer  of  the  court-yard  at  Oraibe,  and 
having  written  a  letter  to  the  paare  at  Zuiii,  he  left 
this  inhospitable  tribe,  and  found  his  way  back  to  the 
Colorado,  down  that  river  to  the  Yumas,  and  thence 
back  to  his  mission  of  San  Javier  del  Bac  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Padre  Garcds  supplemented  his  diary  with  extensive 
information  respecting  the  geography  of  the  countir 
and  the  disposition  of  the  different  native  tribes,  add- 
ing also  his  views  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  new 
spiritual  conquest  might  best  be  effected.  Though 
differing  on  some  details,  Anza  and  all  the  friars 
agreed  that  missions  should  be  established  on  the 
California  side  of  the  Colorado,  under  the  protection 
of  a  strong  presidio.  The  natives  were  eager  for  such 
establishments,  Palma,  the  Yuma  chief,  visiting  Mex- 
ico to  advance  the  cause ;  the  government  was  favor- 
ably disposed ;  promises  were  freely  made ;  and  it  was 
supposed  there  would  now  be  no  delay.  Yet  for  various 
reasons,  including  the  departure  of  Anza  for  New 
Mexico,  the  Apache  warfare  and  consequent  difficulty 
of  obtaining  men  and  money,  and  divers  controversies 
in  Mexico,  nothing  whatever  was  done  for  three  years. 
Then  Garc^s  went  again  to  the  Colorado  in  1779,  and 
was  soon  joined  by  another  friar  and  a  guard  of  twelve 
soldiers.  Meanwhile  the  Yumas  had  become  tired  of 
waiting  and  were  disgusted  by  the  petty  nature  of  the 
mission  enterprise  in  comparison  with  promises  of  the 
past;  other  tribes  were  hostile  to  the  Yumas;  and 
I^alma  had  lost  something  of  his  authority.  In  1780 
the  formal  founding  of  two  mission  pueblos  was 
ordered;  but  the  idea  of  a  presidio  was  abandoned, 
and  a  new  system  was  devised,  under  which  each  misr 
sion  was  to  have  ten  soldiers  and  ten  settlers.  Friars 
and  officials  qualiBed  to  judge  in  the  matter  protested 
against  the  system  as  suicidal,  and  the  result  fully 
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justified  their  feara     In  July  178 1,  the  two  missions 
of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  and  Concepcion  were  de- 
stroyed and  about  fifty  Spaniards  were  killed,  includ- 
ing  Padre  Grarc^s  with  three  other  friars,  and  Captain 
Fernando  Javier  Rivera  y  Moncada,  on  his  way  to 
California    with    reenforcements   and   supplies.     The 
missions  were  on  the  California  side  of  the  river,  and 
all  needful  details  of  this  disaster,  with  its  causes  and 
results,  have   been  presented  in  another  part  of  my 
work.** 

After  the  military  expeditions  sent  from  Sonora  to 
avenge  this   massacre,  expeditions  which  practically 
accomplished  nothing,  there  were  no  further  definite 
efforts  to  found  Spanish  establishments  on  the  Gila 
and  Colorado ;  the  whole  region  was  left  to  the  ab- 
origines;   indeed,  the  viceroy's  instructions  of  1786 
required  that  the  Yumas  should  be  let  alone  until  the 
Apaches   were    conquered,  no  attempt  to   be   made 
meanwhile  to  open  communication  with  California  by 
knd.     A.  project  for  such  communication  with  the 
peninsula,  to  be  protected  by  one  or  more  presidios 
near  the   head   of  the  gulf,  was  indeed  discussed  in 
1796-7,  but  nothing  more.'®     Lieutenant-colonel  Jos6 
Ziiniga  is  said  to  have  explored  in  1794  a  route  from 
Sonora  to  New  Mexico  by  way  of  Tucson  and  Zuiii, 
but  of  particulars  nothing  is  Known.*®     The  meagre 
record  of  developments  at  the  Moqui  towns  after  the 
visit  of  Carets  has  already  been  presented.     In  1779- 
80,  Anza,  now  governor  of  New  Mexico,  learning  that 
the  Moquis  were  in  great  trouble,  made  an  earnest 
eflFort  to  effect  their  submission.     Visiting  the  pueblos 
he  learned  that  by  drought,  resulting  in  famine  and 

?«tilence,  supplemented   by  raids   of  Navajos   and 
utas,  this  brave  people  had  been  almost  annihilated, 
only  800  surviving  of  the  7,500  counted  in  1775.    The 

''See  ffisi.  Oal,  i.,  chap,  xvii.,  for  'pueblo  missions  on  the  Colorado,' 
ApidsUa,  491-51^  being  the  chief  authority,  with  many  additions  from 
diTen  original  sources  on  several  phases  of  the  subject. 

*See  Biiit.  ^orth  Mex,  Stalea,  i.,  chap,  xxvi,  this  series. 

^'^'sfUja  (Ijnado),  BapUa  Ojeada,  16. 
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proud  chief  at  Oraibe  still  declined  to  submit  to  the 
Spanish  king  or  a  foreign  god,  or  to  accept  aid  for  his 
afflicted  subjects;  but  he  permitted  such  as  might 
desire  it  to  depart,  and  thirty  families  were  brought 
out  to  be  settled  in  New  Mexico.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  Moquis  in  Spanish  or  Mexican  times.** 
Another  matter  demanding  brief  mention  here,  as 

g^rtaining  to  Arizona  annals  of  the  century,  is  the 
eralta  grant  of  Gila  lands.  It  is  claimed  that  by 
cddula  of  December  20,  1748,  the  king,  Fernando  VI., 
in  reward  for  services  to  the  crown  conferred  on  Don 
Miguel  Peralta  de  C6rdoba  the  title  Baron  de  los 
Colorados,  and  ordered  the  viceroy  to  grant  him  300 
leagues  of  land  in  the  northern  regions.  On  October 
10,  1757,  officials  of  the  inquisition  recommended  the 
grant,  and  certified  on  the  testimony  of  Padre  Paver 
of  Bac,  of  Padre  Garcfa,  and  of  Bishop  Tamaron,  that 
to  the  lands  selected  in  Pimerfa  Alta,  the  missions 
had  no  conflicting  claims.  On  Junuary  3, 1758,  Vice- 
roy Amarillas  accordingly  granted  the  tract  north  of 
San  Javier  mission,  including  the  Gila  River,  and  ex- 
tending ten  leagues  north  and  south  by  thirty  leagues 
east  and  west.  In  a  document  dated  '  El  Caudal  de 
Hidalgo,  Pimerfa  Alta,'  May  13,  1758,  Peralta,  Ca- 
ballero  de  los  Colorados  certifies  that  he  has  surveyed 
the  grant  and  formed  the  required  map.  The  docu- 
ments were  recorded  in  the  audiencia  office  at  Gua- 
dalajara, as  shown  by  a  certificate  of  June  23,  1768. 
On  August  1st  of  the  same  year,  Peralta  applied  to 
Cd^rlos  III.  for  a  confirmation  granted  by  indorsement 
December  2,  1772,  and  by  a  formal  approval  of  Janu- 
ary 22,  1776.  By  his  will  of  1788,  Peralta  bequeathed 
the  estate  to  his  son  Miguel  Peralta,  who  in  1853,  re- 
siding at  San  Diego,  California,  obtained  from  Presi- 
dent Santa  Anna  a  certified  title,  that  is,  copies  of  all 
records  in  the  case  from  the  Mexican  archives,  with 
the  president's  assurance  of  its  validity  and  sufficiency. 
From  the  younger  Peralta,  the  title  passed  in  1864  to 

^^  See  chap,  zii  of  this  volaxne. 
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GSeoTge  M.  Willing,  Jr,  and  from  the  latter  in  1867 
to  James  Addison  Keavis,  the  present  owner.^  This 
immense  grant  of  over  2,000  square  miles  extends  from 
the  region  of  the  Pima  villages  eastward,  for  some 
seventy-five  miles  up  the  Gila  valley,  including  valu- 
able portions  of  three  counties.  Respecting  its  va- 
lidity, depending  on  the  genuineness  of  the  documents 
and  on  various  legal  technicalities,  I  have  of  course  no 
opinion  to  express.  In  a  sense  the  title  is  plausible 
enough  on  its  face;  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  annals  of  the  province,  as  recorded,  contain  no 
allusion  to  Peralta,  to  the  caballero  de  los  Colorados, 
or  to  the  Caudal  de  Hidalgo. 

Of  mining  operations  in  Arizona,  during  anv  portion 
of  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  period,  nothing  is  practi- 
cally or  definitely  known.  The  records  are  barely 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  few  mines  were  worked,  and 
that  the  country  was  believed  to  be  rich  in  silver  and 
gold.  In  several  districts  have  been  found  traces  of 
these  early  workings ;  and  these,  with  traditions  aris- 
ing from  the  Planchas  de  Plata  find  at  Arizona  proper 
just  south  of  the  line,  are  for  the  most  part  the  only 
foundation  for  the  many  'lost  mines'  of  which  much 
has  been  vaguely  written,  and  more  said.  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  that  modem  writers  have  greatly 
exa^erated  the  countty's  former  prosperity  in  mining 
and  other  industries,  and  it  may  be  added  that  they 
have  as  a  rule  given  the  wrong  date  to  such  prosperity 

** Beams,  'Bl  Caudal  de  Hidalgo*  (PeraUa  Orant),  B^ore  U.  8,  Surveyor- 
general  qf  Arizona,  etc,  Bri^  and  argument  qf  petitioner.  S.  F.,  1884.  Mr 
Beavia  has  abo  shown  me  his  MS.  doouments  in  the  case,  including  photo- 
cimphic  copies  of  the  original  papers,  disefio,  etc.,  from  the  Mex.  arcnives, 
nrniahed  by  anthorily  of  the  governor  of  Jalisco  and  a  Guadalajara  court  in 
1881  and  1883;  also  photographs  of  doc.  from  the  archives  of  S.  Javier  del  Bac. 
According  to  ^e  original  survey  of  1758,  the  initial  point  or  centre  of  the  west- 
em  boundary  line  was  fixed  in  the  current  of  the  Gila,  the  line  extending 
thence  south  by  the  base  of  the  Maricopa  mountain  on  the  east  of  the  Sierra 
EstreUa,  bearing  to  the  west  of  the  Sta  Cruz  valley,  a  distance  of  5  leagues  to 
a  point  in  tbe  south  boundary  line;  and  from  the  same  initial  point  north, 
across  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers,  5  L  nortii  to  a  point  in  the  norUi  boimdary 
line.    I  understand  Mr  R.  to  say  that  artificial  comer  marks  have  also  been 

foQWd. 
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as  did  exist,  by  assigning  it  to  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Jesuit  period.  Contrary  to  what  has  been  a  some- 
what prevalent  impression,  there  are  no  clear  indica* 
tions  of  prehistoric  mining,  that  is,  by  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians, when  their  towns  extended  over  a  large  part  of 
the  territory ;  and  there  is  no  proof  either  that  the 
Jesuits  ever  worked  any  mines,  or  that  in  their  time 
there  were  carried  on  any  mining  operations  except  on 
a  very  limited  scale  near  the  Tubac  presidio,  though 
in  occasional  prospecting  tours  it  is  probable  that  some 
discoveries  were  made.  In  Franciscan  times  for  over 
two  decades  the  same  state  of  things  continued.  But 
from  1790  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  period  of 
comparative  peace  with  the  Apaches,  the  veritable  era 
of  Arizona's  early  prosperity,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  mines  were  opened  from  time  to  time,  and 
that  some  were  profitably  worked,  though  we  have  no 
definite  record  of  particulars,  and  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  were  any  very  extensive 
or  wonderfully  rich  developments.  It  is  to  this  period 
almost  exclusively  that  we  must  trace  the  old  work- 
ings discovered  in  later  years,  and  also  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  lost  mines  that  have  any  other  than  a  purely 
imaginary  foundation.  I  append  a  few  items  of  in- 
terest in  this  connection,  without  attempting  to  repro- 
duce or  analyze  the  many  newspaper  reports  on  the 
ancient  mines.^ 

^From  the  report  of  1777  on  the  Tubac  region,  Tuma  Sentinel,  April 
13,  1878,  I  quote  as  follows:  '  There  are  many  mines  of  yery  rich  metals  to 
the  west,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aribac,  at  a  distance  of  seven  leagues;  there  are 
three  particularly  in  the  aforesaid  vicinitv,  one  of  which  yields  a  silver  nisrk 
from  one  arroba  of  ore,  the  other  6  marks  from  a  load,  and  the  3d  a  little 
less.  Three  leaffues  beyond,  in  the  valley  of  Babocomori,  there  are  fine  gold 
placers  examined  by  D.  Jos^  de  Toro  and  this  whole  population.  After  three 
visits,  which  these  people  made  with  D.  Jos^  at  great  risks,  and  by  reniaining 
over  3  days  at  each  tnp,  it  was  verified  by  their  having  brought  away  and 
spent  with  two  traders,  who  at  this  time  have  it,  as  much  as  $200  in  ^d. 
In  Sta  Rita  mountain  and  its  environs,  which  is  distant  from  TuInic  4  L,  there 
have  been  examined  5  silver  mines — ^two  have  been  tried  with  fire,  and  3 
with  quicksilver,  and  with  tolerable  yield.  All  this  is  notorious  among  tins 
entire  population,  and  they  do  not  work  them  because  there  are  Apaches  in 
all  these  places.'  Anza,  DeacuhrimierUo  de  177 4,  MS.,  also  says  that  in  the 
Aribao  valley  there  were  gold  and  silver  ^mines  worked  till  1767.  Nuggets  of 
considerable  size  had  been  found.  In  the  Ures  Eetrella  de  OcddenU^  Nov^.  9, 
1860,  it  is  stated  that  the  Arizpe  archives  show  an  investigation  at  Tucson 
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What  has  been  said  in  this  chapter,  though  relating 
mainly  to  the  eighteenth  century,  also  includes  nearly 
all  that  can  be  known  of  the  country's  annals  down  to 
1845  There  are  no  data  on  which  to  found  anything 
like  a  chronologic  record  of  events  from  1800,  and  the 
few  items  of  local  interest  that  are  accessible  have 
already  been  presented.  The  prosperity  that  began 
in  1790  may  be  regarded  as  having  continued  to  about 
1820,  but  as  having  disappeared  entirely  with  the  end 
of  Spanish  rule  in  1822.  During  these  three  decades 
the  Apaches  were  for  the  most  part  at  peace  under 
treaties  which  by  gifts  and  rations  it  was  made  their 
interest  to  observe.  Many  of  them  came  to  live  in 
rancherlas  near  the  presidios.  At  the  same  time  the 
presidial  garrisons  were  vigilant,  and  with  the  aid  of 
friendly  Pimas  aud  PApagos  had  little  difficulty  in 
protecting  the  country  from  the  occasional  raids  of  the 
distant  and  hostile  bands.     It  was  the  golden  era  of 

m  the  time  of  Viceroy  Galvez  in  the  case  of  a  man  accused  of  haying  bought 
a  gold  nugget  of  1 5  marks  2  oz.  for  a  presidio  horse.  '  Las  arenas  del  Kio 
Cc^ndo  son  on  placer  perenne  de  arenas  de  oro  de  buenos  quilates,  sea  que 
por  ai  mismo  las  cria  o  que  desciendan  con  las  corrientes  que  nacen  de  la 
■ena  en  donde  tiene  su  orlgen.'  Frefes,  Nist.  Breve,  7.  The  existence  of 
qaickailyer  deposits  in  the  Moqui  region,  as  reported  in  ancient  times,  waa 
verified  by  expeditions  of  the  comandantes  of  Tucson  and  Tubac  about  1840-5. 
Mekt,  Porientomts  Biquezan;  HalVa  Sonora,  MS.,  251-2.  Enormous  masses  of 
virgin  iron  in  the  Madera  Mt.,  between  Tucson  and  Tubac.  VelcMCOf  Not, 
Son.,  221.  Of  the  'Arizona'  mine,  of  especial  interest  on  account  of  the 
name,  Anza  eays  in  1774,  Deacub.,  MS. :  '  De  esta  mision  (Saric)  i,  la  Arizona 
liay  8  leguas  al  Norte.  No  se  ha  descubierto  la  veta  madre.'  And  Zdfliga, 
Bd^  Ojeada,  32,  writing  in  1835,  says  that  about  1833  he  obtained  from 
Anaona,  or  the  Planchas  de  Plata^  a  silver  brick  of  6  marks  5^  oz.,  almost 
pore,  which  he  presented  to  the  museum.  He  recommends  moving  the  Altar 
pr»idio  to  the  Arroyo  de  Arizona,  so  that  new  discoveries  and  settlements 
idght  follow.  In  HifUxm's  Hand-book,  72r^,  192,  195-7,  and  Arizona  History, 
191-4, 202,  207,  are  some  remarks  on  early  miningdiscoveries.  These  writers 
ehofw  a  tendency  to  subdivide  the  Planchas  de  Plata  discovery  into  several 
lost  mines.  The  former  mentions  an  expedition  of  Dionisio  Kobles  in  1817, 
into  the  Sta  Rita  Mts,  in  search  of  the  old  mines.  Much  pure  silver  was 
found  in  old  prospect  holes.  '  Quaint  old  chronicles '  and  *  musty  records '  are 
cited,  bat  not  named.  The  other  work  notes  the  evidences  of  former  placer 
workings  near  the  Quijotoas.  In  many  Cal.  and  Ariz,  newspapers  of  1872  or 
thereabouts  were  published  articles  about  mines  in  Northern  Ariz.,  in  the 
region  west  of  the  Mojaves,  whose  traditions  of  Spaniards  and  Jesuits  from 
Upper  California,  who  used  to  cross  the  Colorado  into  the  mountains  and 
return  with  loads  of  silver,  are  corroborated — so  we  are  gravely  told — by 
records  of  S.  Jaan  Capistrano  mission,  and  also  by  records  at  S.  Javier  del 
Bac  of  annual  expeditions  in  the  olden  time  to  a  wonderfully  productive  mine 
KKoe  200 1.  north  of  the  Gila, ! 

Hist.  Abi2.  and  N.  Mix.    26 
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Fimeria  history^  though  only  so  in  comparison  with 
past  and  future  misfortunes.  Naturally  under  these 
circumstances,  not  only  were  the  missions  somewhat 
prosperous,  as  shown  particularly  by  the  magnificent 
church  structure  at  Bac,  but  mines  were  worked  as 
before  explained,  and  stock-raising  ranchos  and  hacien* 
das  were  built  up  in  the  region  extending  from  Tucson 
to  the  south-east  and  south-west  The  ruins  of  these 
establishments  are  yet  to  be  seen  at  many  points.^ 

Then  during  the  last  years  of  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence— which,  however,  in  itself  produced  no  direct 
developments  in  connection  with  the  history  of  this 
far  north — and  especially  in  the  early  years  of  Mexi- 
can rule,  all  this  was  changed  and  all  prosperity  van- 
ished; the  Apaches  resumed  their  depredations,  the 
garrisons  became  demoralized,  and  all  other  establish- 
ments were  practically  abandoned.  The  causes  of 
this  radical  change  must  apparently  be  sought,  not  in 
any  modification  of  policy  in  treating  the  savages  nor 
in  any  new  feelina  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Apaches,  but  simply  in  the  neglect  of  the  presidios 
by  the  government  Hitherto  strict  discipline  had 
been  enforced,  soldiers  and  oflScers  had  been  promptly 
paid,  experience  had  taught  the  best  methods  of  man- 
agement, and  the  military  organization  was  in  every 
way  effective.  But  from  1811  money  and  food  began 
to  be  inadequately  and  irregularly  supplied;  credits, 
discounts,  and  paper  money  began  to  do  their  work  of 
demoralization;  official  peculations  and  speculations 
became  rife ;  and  discipline  and  vigilance  began  to  be 
relaxed.  The  Apaches,  hostile  as  ever  at  heart,  as 
soon  as  their  rations  ceased  to  be  furnished  liberally 
and  regularly  went  on  the  war-path  as  the  second  best 
way  of  making  a  living;  the  friars,  from  feelings  of 
loyalty  to  Spam  and  disgust  at  independence,  gradu* 

^Especially  in  and  near  the  S.  Pedro  valley,  not  occupied  in  earlier 
Spanish  nor  in  later  Mexican  timee.  Indian  outbreaks  in  1802  and  1827  are 
mentioned  in  the  Ariz,  Hist,,  27,  with  no  details  or  sources.  See  HiaL  Aorih 
Mtx,  States,  ii.,  for  Apache  wars  in  genendi  1813-19,  with  references  to  the 
meagre  sources. 
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all  J  lost  interest  in  the  presidios  that  had  protected 
the-  existence   of  their  missions;    and  the   settlers, 
harassed  by  the  savages,  deprived  of  protection,  and 
burdened  by  taxes,  failed  to  give  a  hearty  support  to 
the  soldiers,  and  gradually  abandoned  their  ranchos. 
Finally  all  was  desolation  and  disaster.     This  fatal 
neglect  of  the  presidial  organizations  has  been  more 
fully  set  forth,  so  far  as  details  are  concerned,  in  the 
annals  of  California,  where,  however,  in  the  absence  of 
formidable  foes,  the  results  were  much  less  disastrous. 
Don  Ignacio  Zdiiiga,  who  had  served  for  years  as 
commander  of  northern  presidios,  writing  in  1835  on 
the  condition  of  Sonoran  affairs,  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  Pimerfa  disasters  and  their  causes,  though 
it  is  probable  that  he  somewhat  overrates  the  pre- 
ceding prosperity.     He  declares  that  since  1820  no 
less  than  5,000  lives  had  been  lost;  that  at  least  100 
ranchos,  haciendas,  mining  camps,  and  other  settle- 
ments had  been  destroyed;  that  from  3,000  to  4,000 
settlers  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  northern  frontier ; 
and  that  in  the  extreme  north  absolutely  nothing  was 
left  but  the  demoralized  garrisons  of  worthless  sol- 
diers, though  in  the  most  recent  years,  for  lack  of 
anything  wortlk  plundering  and  on  account  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Pimas  and  Pdpagos,  Apache  raids  had 
been   somewhat  less   frequent  than   before.*®      This 
writer's  plan  was  to  restore  everything  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  old  condition.     The  presidial  companies 
must,  he  thought,  be  discharged  and  new  ones  organ- 
ized, to  be  paid  and  disciplined  as  in  Spanish  times; 
control  of  the  temporalities  must  be  given  again  to 


^ZAOtiga,  BApida  Oftada  al  estado  de  Sonora,  dirigtda  y  dedkada  al  Su' 
vremo  gobiemo  de  la  nackm,  por  el  C,  Ignacio  ZHfiAgcL,  natural  del  mUmo  estado, 
Meiico,  1835,  Svo,  66  p.  Says  Hamilton,  Bemmrces  qf  Ark,,  20:  '  Daring  the 
regime  of  the  mission  fathers  many  prospecting  and  exploring  parties  pene- 
trated soatiiem  Arizona,  and  a  number  of  settlements  were  established.  Be- 
tides the  presidios  of  Tucson  and  Tnbac  there  were  flourishing  haciendas  at 
8.  Bernardino,  Barbaoomari,  S.  Pedro,  Arivaca,  and  Oalabazas.  These  settle- 
ments possessed  la^e  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  Mining  was  also 
prosecuted  Tigorou^,  especially  at  Arivaca  and  Cababi.  After  the  breaking- 
op  of  the  wiitfinns  (1828)  these  prosperous  colonies  were  despoiled  by  the  sav- 
ages and  abaadoned  by  those  wno  escaped  the  tomahawk  and  the  torch.' 
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the  friars;  colonists  of  good  character  must  be  sent  to 
occupy  the  deserted  northern  ranchos;  some  of  the 
presidios  should  be  moved  to  better  positions;  and 
finally  the  Colorado  and  Gila  establishments  should 
be  founded  as  proposed  in  the  past  century.^  As  a 
matter  of  course,  no  such  reforms  were  carried  out 

The  Sonora  record  shows  a  period  of  general  war- 
fare against  the  Apaches  in  1832-6,  ending  in  some 
kind  of  a  patched-up  peace;  also  troubles  with  the 
Pdpagos  in  1840-1;  and  a  little  later  serious  revolts 
of  the  Yaquis  and  Mayos.*^  Unfortunately  political 
and  revolutionary  controversies  introduced  new  com- 
plications into  Indian  affairs,  Gdndara  and  other  par- 
tisan leaders  being  accused  of  trying  to  advance  their 
own  interests  by  inciting  the  Yaquis  and  Pdpagos  to 
revolt.  Moreover  this  political  warfare  was  most 
disastrous  in  its  effects  on  the  frontier  presidios,  the 
commandants  being  often  called  from  their  proper 
duties  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  state  government.  For 
the  period  of  1842-5  I  have  a  large  number  of  de- 
tached fragmentary  records,  which,  while  not  sufficing 
for  a  complete  chronologic  narrative,  give  a  very  sat- 
isfactory idea  of  the  general  condition  of  affairs  on  the 
frontier.  There  is  no  indication  that  in  Arizona  any 
Mexican  settlement  existed,  except  at  Tucson  and  Tu- 
bac,  where  under  protection  of  soldiers  a  few  settlers 
still  managed  to  live.  From  the  two  presidios  com- 
plaints of  inadequate  force,  arms,  horses,  and  other  sup- 
plies are  frequent.  In  1842-3  the  Pdpagos  and  Gila 
tribes  were  concerned  in  hostilities  at  the  instigation  of 

♦•In  1795,  1801,  and  1823-6,  there  had  been  aome  slight  agitation  of  the 
project  of  establishing  commnnication  between  Cal.  and  N.  Mex.  guarded  by 
a  presidio  on  the  Colorado.  Hist,  Cal,  i.  573;  ii.  3-4,  507-8;  Borica^  lisformt 
aobre  comumcaaon  cm,  N,  Mexico,  1796;  Borbon,  Parecor  4ohre  tl  prcyecto  de 
ahrir  via. . .  .y  eaiablecer  un  presidio  d  la  entrada  de  Bio  Colorado,  iSOli  Naxa, 
hiforme,  1801:  Bomero,  Doc,  relativas  d  la  expedicion  del  capilan  B.  para  abrir 
camino,  1823-6.  All  these  being  MSS.  in  the  Arch.  CaL  Capt  Jose  Romero 
actually  made  the  trip  from  Tucson  to  Cal.  and  back;  and  in  connection  with 
his  trip  G^n.  Fi^eroa  also  visited  the  Colorada  The  oorresp.  is  bulky,  but 
we  have  no  diaries.  The  result  was  that  all  schemes  of  land  communicatioii 
were  abandoned.  In  later  years,  however,  small  well-armed  parties  not  in- 
frequently made  the  trip  to  and  from  Cal.  by  the  Gila  and  Colorado  route. 

*^  See  Hist.  North  Mex.  States,  ii. 
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G^ndara  as  was  charged,  but  they  became  repentant 
and  were  pardoned  in  May  1843.    There  were  still  ran- 
cherias  of  friendly  Apaches  at  Tucson  and  Tubac,  who 
even  served  as  allies  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  cam- 
paigns; and  some  of  the  distant  Apache  bands  were 
generally  well  disposed ;  but  others  were  constantly  on 
the  war-path.     Not  much  damage  was  done  in  Arizona 
because  there  were  no  ranchos  left  to  be  plundered, 
but  farther  south  disasters  to  life  and  property  were 
unceasing.     On  hearing  of  one  of  these  raids,  Captain 
Comaduran  of  Tucson  generally  started  to  cut  off  the 
retreating  foe;  several  such  campaigns  are  recorded, 
including  one  on  a  larger  scale  under  Colonel  Narbona 
in  June  1843 ;  and  results  at  best  were  a  few  Apaches 
killed,  a  few  women   and   children   captured,  a  few 
cattle  recovered,  or  perhaps  the  chief  of  some  band 
forced   to   sue   for   peace,  with  a  never-ending   sup- 
ply of  plausible  reasons  why  no  more  could  be  accom- 
plished    The  reports  are  strikingly  similar  to  those 
we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  1886  respecting  Apache 
warfare  in  the  same  region.     In  April  1845  Colonel 
Elias  Gonzalez  made  a  full  report  on  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  frontier  presidios,  showing  no  im- 
provement in  the  general  state  of  affairs ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  presented  a  plan  for  a  grand  campaign 
with  over  1 ,000  men  in  August.    In  September,  when 
the  forces  had  been  united  and  all  was  nearly  ready 
for  the  start.  Colonel  Elias  was  summoned  to  the  south 
with  his  troops  to  support  the  governor  in  suppressing 
a  revolution.     It  was  decided  in  a  council  of  war  at 
Tucson  to  disobey  the  summons  and  go  on  with  the 
Apache  campaign;  but  we  have  no  record  of  results, 
except  that  Comaduran  in  December,  with  a  force  of 
155  men,  succeeded  in  killing  six  Apaches.*® 

^Phtart,  Doe.  Hist.  Soru,  MS.,  iii.,  passim,  mclndinff  extracts  from  the 
Vato  de  8<mora  and  other  newspapers  of  the  period.  Col  Elias  Gonzalez'  re- 
port and  plan  of  April  90,  1845,  is  a  MS.  on  p.  231-44.  The  Tucson  Council 
of  Sepi,  nth  is  recorded  in  the  Centinela  de  Sonara,  Oct.  10,  1845.  See  also 
Ptnart,  CoL  Doc,  MS.,  and  print,  no.  11,  45,  57,  62,  147;  VelascOt  Not.  Son., 
^6-7.  In  connectioii  with  raids  of  1845  the  Apache  chief  Mangaa  Coloradas, 
ianioiu  in  late  yearsy  is  mentioned. 
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Of  the  missions  and  visitas  down  to  1827,  there  Is 
nothing  to  be  added  to  the  few  local  items  already 
presented,  except  to  note  the  visit  of  Bishop  Bernardo 
del  Espfritu  Santo  in  1821;**  and  after  1827  there  is 
nothing  to  show  the  existence  of  the  Arizona  estab- 
lishments. Hamilton  states  that  they  ''were  finally 
abandoned  by  a  decree  of  the  government  in  1828;"^ 
and  though  I  have  not  found  the  original  record,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  such  was  practically  the  truth. 
The  order  of  expulsion  against  Spaniards  probably 
caused  the  departure  of  some  of  the  friars  in  1827—8, 
the  management  of  the  temporalities  was  taken  away 
from  them,  and  some  of  the  establishments — including 
all  in  Arizona — were  abandoned.  South  of  the  line, 
however,  the  Queretaranos  still  remained  at  several 
of  the  missions  in  charge  of  spiritual  interests  for  many 
years ;  and  even  in  the  north  the  Pimas  and  Pipages 
continued  to  live  more  or  less  continuously  in  commu- 
nities at  Bac,  Tumacdcori,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
other  puebloa" 

The  only  explorations  of  Arizona  in  Mexican  times, 
besides  those  effected  by  the  military  detachments  in 
pursuit  of  Apache  raiders,  were  those  of  foreign  trap- 
pers, chiefly  Americans  from  New  Mexico.  The  ad- 
ventures of  some  of  these  parties,  as  described  by 
James  O.  Pattie  in  a  published  narrative,  have  already 
been  noticed.  The  Patties  first  trapped  on  the  Gila 
and  its  branches  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  again  visiting 
the  region  in  1826,  and  in  the  same  year  going  down 
to  the  junction  and  up  the  Colorado  in  the  track  of 
Garc^s.     In  the  autumn  of  1828  they  again  followed 

*»  Tubac,  Lib.  MU.,  MS. 

^ffanUU(m*s  Rewurces,  20;  also  Ariz.  HisL  (Elliott  ft  Go.)>  52. ' 
^^  In  1828  P.  Gronzalez  at  Caborca  asks  the  ayuntamiento  of  Altar  if  it  is 
true  the  padres  mmst  go  at  once  as  ordered  by  the  com. -gen.,  or  await  orders 
of  civil  authorities.  Pinart,  Doe.  Hist,  Son,,  MS.,  L  l&  In  1844  a  padre 
speaks  of  the  missions  having  been  destroyed,  and  the  temporalities  taken  by 
the  govt.  Id.,  iii.  181.  Ztitiiga,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1835  recommended  that 
the  missions  be  restored  to  the  padres;  and  there  are  other  such  allusions. 
Still  the  mission  books  of  most  of  the  establishments  of  Pimeria  Alta  show 
the  friars  still  in  charge,  perhaps  practically  as  curates.  In  1843  there  was  •• 
decree  permitting  the  Jesuits  to  estabUsh  miasinns  in  Sanoira. 
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the  Gila  down  to  the  Colorado,  and  made  their  way  to 
Caiifoniia/^  The  narrative  is  devoted  mainly  to  per- 
sonal adventures  and  encounters  with  bears  and  In- 
dians, having  more  fascination  than  real  value.  Of 
the  few  trapping  parties  which  may  have  preceded 
those  with  which  Pattie  was  connected,  and  the  many 
that  followed  them,  very  little  is  known ;  but  there 
were  few  of  the  later  years  in  which  the  Arizona 
streams  were  not  trapped  to  some  extent.  Pauline 
Weaver  was  a  famous  pioneer  who  traversed  the 
country  as  early  as  1832,  as  did  Kit  Carson  perhaps 
still  earlier.  In  1829-32  the  parties  of  Ewing  Young 
and  David  Jackson  crossed  Arizona  to  Caliiomia,  as 
did  a  party  of  New  Mexicans  under  Josd  Antonio 
Vaca;  and  many  of  the  early  trapping  and  trading 
pioneers  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  California  haa 
visited  this  country  sooner  or  later,  though  the  regular 
route  for  trading  parties  and  immigrants  from  Wolf- 
skill's  trip  of  1831  was  by  a  route  north  of  the  Colo- 
rado.** Down  to  about  1836  the  Apaches  are  said  to 
have  been  friendly  to  the  Americans ;  but  about  that 
time  the  famous  chief  Juan  Jos^  was  treacherously 
killed  with  many  of  his  people  by  one  Johnson,  and 
the  Apaches  immediately  attacked  and  killed  Charles 
Kemp's  party  of  22  trappers  on  the  Gila,  as  well  as 
other  parties  farther  east  m  New  Mexico.  *** 

**Pattie's  Permmal  NarrcOhe;  see  alao  thia  yoL,  p.  337-S,  and  Hist.  CaL, 
iiL  lfi2-72. 

^See  HisL  CaL,  iii  172^,  and  chap.  xiv. 

^Benj.  D.  Wilson,  ObiervcUions,  M^.,  2-18,  gites  the  most  complete  ac- 
eoont,  hayinff  been  encamped  on  the  Gila  at  the  time.  His  party  was  also 
attacked,  and  seTeral  men  were  killed,  Wilson  being  captured  ajid  barely 
reaping  with  his  life.  James  Johnson  did  not  get  the  reward  from  the  Mexi- 
cans that  he  had  hoped  for,  and  came  to  Cal.,  where  he  died  in  great  poverty. 
His  accomplice  was  a  man  named  Glisson.  Gregg,  Cofn.  Prairies,  i.  295-^, 
also  mentions  this  affiur.  An  exploration  of  the  Colorado  mouth  by  Lient. 
Hardy  in  1825-8  is  mentioned  in  BartleU's  Pars.  Narr,,  ii.  170-1;  and  in  Vic- 
ftr «  mifer  qf  the  West,  15d,  we  are  told  that  in  1834  a  trapping  party  of  200 
mm  of  the  Rocky  Mt  For  Oa  crossed  from  Bill  Williams  Vork  to  the  Moqui 
towns,  where  seyend  trappers  plundered  the  gardens  and  shot  15  or  20  peace- 
fill  Moqois  who  objected  to  such  treatment. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

AMERICAN  OCCUPATION  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

1846-1847. 

The  Mexican  War— Kbarnt*s  Army  of  the  West— The  March — Mis- 
sion OF  Cooke  and  Magoffin — Plans  for  Bloodless  Conquest — Ar- 
Muo's  Preparations  and  Flight — From  Bent's  Fort  to  Las  Veoas — 
8anta  ¥±  Oocupied^Kearnt's  Proclamation — Tour  in  thb  South 
— Doniphan  in  Command— Turbulent  Volunteers — Price  and  the 
Mormons — Navajo  Treaty — ^Chihuahua  Campaign — Civil  Govern- 
ment AND  Kearny  Code — Plots  of  Ortiz  and  Archuleta — GROUNDfl 
OF  Complaint — Revolt  of  1847— Murder  of  Governor  Bekt — Dis- 
asters AT  Taos,  Arroyo  Hondo,  and  Mora — Price's  Compaion — 
Fights  at  Canada,  Embudo,  and  Taos — ^Further  Troubles  with  In- 
surgents AND  Indians — Executions. 

In  1846  the  United  States  began  a  war  against 
Mexico   for  the  acquisition  of  territory.     This  war 
and  its  causes  are  treats  fully  in  other  parts  of  this 
series  devoted  to  the  history  of  Mexico,  of  Texas,  and 
of  California.     New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  except  in 
the  mere  fact  of  being  parts  of  the  territory  to  be 
acquired,  figured  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  the  prelim- 
inaries of  the  proposed  conquest     There  was,  it  is 
true,  a  claim  that  Texas  extended  south  and  west  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  by  which  shallow  pretence  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  northern  republic  managed  to  -afford 
some  comfort  to  the  national  conscience,  on  the  plea 
that  the  defence  of  this  'disputed*  tract  by  Mexico 
was.  the   first  act  of  war.     It  should   be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  field  of  the  first  hostilities — of  the 
Mexican   invasion! — was  not  on  the  New  Mexican 
frontier,  but  farther  south-east.^ 

^  I  have  the  Confidential  Circular  of  May  13th,  with  the  autograph  of  James 
Buchanan,  containing  the  declaration  that  war  'exists.'     'The  truth  is,  that 
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War,  or  its  'existence/  having  been  declared,  an 
army  of  the  west  was  organized  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth in  June.  Its  commander  was  Colonel  Stephen 
W.  Kearny,  its  mission  the  occupation  of  the  broad 
territory  stretching  from  New  Mexico  to  California, 
and  also  if  practicable  cooperation  with  other  branches 
of  the  army  in  operations  farther  south.  The  advance 
division  of  this  force  consisted  of  300  regulars  of  the  first 
United  States  dragoons  under  Major  Edwin  V.  Sum- 
ner, a  regiment  of  mounted  volunteers  called  out  by 
Grovernor  Edwards  of  Missouri  for  this  campaign,  and 
commanded  by  Colonel  Alexander  W.  Doniphan,  and 
five  additional  companies  of  volunteers,  including  one 
of  infantry  and  two  of  light  artillery,  or  a  total  of 
nearly  1,700  men.  The  second,  or  reserve  division, 
comprised  another  regiment  of  Missouri  volunteers 
under  Colonel  Sterling  Price,  a  battalion  of  four 
companies  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Willock,  and  the 
Mormon  Battalion,  in  all  about  1,800  men.  The  ad- 
vance, or  army  of  conquest,  left  Fort  Leavenworth 
late  in  June;  the  long  supply  train  of  over  1,000 
mules  was  soon  augmented  by  the  400  wagons  of  the 
annual  Santa  F6  caravan;  and  all  the  companies, 
except  the  artillery,  were  encamped  at  the  beginning 
of  August  near  Bent's  Fort  on  the  Arkansas,  after 
a  tedious  but  uneventful  march  of  some  650  miles 
across  the  plains.*     An  advance  guard  of  four  com- 

we  had  endured  so  many  insnlta  and  grievous  wrongs  from  Mexico,  with  such 
inezampled  patience,  that  at  the  last  she  must  have  mistaken  our  forbear- 
aooe  for  pusillanimity.  Encouraged,  probably  by  this  misapprehension,  her 
army  has  at  length  crossed  the  Del  Norte — has  invaded  the  territory  of  our 
coontry — and  has  shed  American  blood  upon  the  American  soil.*  Lnrkin'i 
Doc,  HvA.  CaL,  MS.,  iv.  121.  Prince,  HisUmcal  Sketches  (\f  New  Mexico, 
290-327,  devotes  two  chapters  to  the  '  American  Occupation '  and  *  Revolt  of 
1847.*  His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  excellent,  and  in  almost  every  respect 
satisfactory;  but  I  can  hardly  agree  with  his  preliminary  statement,  '  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  origin  of  the  hostilities ' — that  is,  of  the  Mexican  war  as 
shown  by  the  context — '  waa  found  in  the  dispute  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
territory  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces  River.'  This  is  also 
affirmed  on  p.  240. 

^  ^Hughes  DonxpharCs  Expedition;  eoniaining  an  account  qf  the  Conquest  qf 
Kew  Mexico:  General  Keamey*8  overland  expedition  to  Ca^forma;  Doriiphana 
campaign  against  t/te  Navajoa;  Ma  unparalleled  march  upon  Chihuahua  and  Du- 
tango;  and  the  operations  qf  General  Price  at  Santa  Fi.  Witfi  a  sketch  qf  the 
Ve  qf'  Col  Doniphan,     lUutirated  with  plans  qf  battle-JieldSf  a  map,  and  Jine 
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panies  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  overtake 
a  party  of  traders  believed  to  have  in  their  posses- 
sion arms  and  ammunition  for  the  enemy. 

From  Bent's  Fort,  Lieutenant  Decourcy  was  sent 
with  twenty  men  to  Taos  to  learn  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  rejoining  the  army  later  with  some  prison- 
ers and  a  report  that  resistance  might  be  expected  at 

engravinga.  By  John  T,  Hnghea^  A,  B.^  qf  Ihe  Firai  regiment  of  Missouri  eaw 
airy.  CiDciimati,  1850,  12mo.  I  have  also  ed.  of  Cin.,  1849,  8yo;  and  there 
are  ed.  of  Cin. ,  1848,  and  apparently  1847.  This  work  is  a  standard  authority 
on  the  campaign,  written  in  a  clear  and  pleasing  style,  and  with  an  accnracj 
that  has  not,  I  helieve,  been  questioned,  though  the  author,  like  others  of  his 
time  and  class,  takes  an  ultra* American  view  of  most  Questions,  and  has  no 
doubt  of  the  entire  righteousness  of  the  war  against  perfidious  Mexicans. 

There  were  apparently  5  companies  of  the  1st  U.  S.  dragoons.  I  have  found 
no  record  of  the  company  orsanization,  but  the  officers  were  captains  Edwin 
V.  Sumner  (act.  major),  Phinp  St  Oeorge  Cooke,  Thomas  Swords  (asst.  Q. 
M.),  Benj.  I).  Moore,  John  H.  K.'  Burffwin,  Henry  S.  Turner  (adj.  gen.), 
Abraham  R.  Johnston,  and  Philip  R.  Thompson  (some  of  whom  were  prob- 
ably lieutenants  at  the  start);  and  lieut.  Patrick  Noble,  Thomas  G.  Ham- 
mond, Rufus  Insalls,  John  W.  Davidson,  Joseph  McElvain,  C.  J.  L.  Wilson, 
and  Oliver  P.  U.  Taylor.  I  take  this  imperfect  list  from  the  U.  S,  Ofidkd 
Begister,  1845-7,  and  from  occasional  mention  in  the  different  narratives. 

Officers  of  the  Ist  Mo.  volunteers,  Ccd  Alex.  W.  Doniphan  (a  lawyer  who 
had  enlisted  as  a  private,  elected  colonel  June  18th);  lieut. -colonel,  C.  F.  Buff; 
major,  Wm  Gilpin  (both  of  whom  were  elected  from  the  ranks);  captains  of 
the  8  companies  (856  men  rank  and  file)  each  enlisted  in  a  county  of  Mo., 
Waldo,  Walton,  Moss,  Reid,  Stephenson,  Parsons,  Jackson,  and  Rodgers; 
sutler,  C.  A.  Perry;  adjutant,  G.  M.  Butler;  surgeon,  Geo.  Penn;  asst  surgeons, 
T.  M.  Morton  and  I.  Vaughn. 

A  battalion  of  light  artillery,  under  Major  Clark,  consisted  of  two  compa- 
nies from  St  Louis,  under  captains  Weightman  and  Fisdier,  about  250  men. 
A  battaliyn  of  infantry  had  145  men  in  two  companies,  commanded  by  cap- 
tains Angney  and  Murphy.  There  was  aUo  a  troop  of  volunteer  cavalry  from 
St  Louis;  the  Laclede  Rangers,  107  strong,  under  Capt.  Hudson,  attached  to 
the  dragoons.  Also  lieutenanto  Wm  H.  Emory,  W.  H.  Warner,  J.  W.  Abert^ 
and  W.  B.  Peck  of  the  U.  S.  topomiphical  engineers,  Warner  commanding 
the  artillery  on  the  mairch  to  Sta  Fe. 

The  2d  regiment  of  Mo.  volunteers  was  mustered  into  the  service  at  Ft 
Leavenworth,  about  the  1st  of  August.  Its  officers  were  Sterling  Price  colo- 
nel, D.  D.  Mitchell  lieut. -colonel,  Edmondson  major.  It  numbered  about 
1,000  men.  There  was  also  a  separate  battalion  under  Lieut. -col  Willock, 
300  men  in  four  companies,  captains  Smith,  Robinson,  Morin,  and  Uendley; 
and  a  small  artillery  detachment  under  officers  of  the  regular  army. 

The  Mormon  Battalion  consisted  of  about  500  Mormons,  who  entered  the ' 
service  as  a  means  of  reaching  California,  where,  according  to  the  terms  of 
their  enlistment,  they  were  to  be  discharged.  It  was  organized  at  Council 
Bluffs  in  June,  by  Capt.  James  Allen  of  the  1st  dragoons,  who  was  to  com- 
mand the  battalion  as  lieut. -colonel,  but  died  before  aeparture.  Lieut.  A.  J. 
Smith  commanded  on  the  march  to  Sta  F^,  and  Lieut. -colonel  P.  St  Geo. 
Cooke  on  that  to  Cal.  The  captains  of  the  6  companies  were  Jefferson  Hunt, 
Jesse  D.  Hunter,  James  Brown,  Nelson  Higgins,  and  Daniel  C.  Davis;  Adju- 
tant Geo.  P.  Dykes,  and  later  PfC.  Merrill;  surgeon  Geo.  B.  Sanderson.  For 
a  full  history  of  l^e  Mormon  Battalion,  see  Ifist,  Cal,  v.,  chap,  xviii.,  this 
series;  aUo  Tyler's  Mormon  BaUdUon. 
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every  point.  Similar  reports  had  previoufcly  been  re- 
ceived from  Major  Howard  and  the  mountaineer  Fitz- 
patrick.  From  Bent's  Fort,  also,  Captain  Cooke, 
with  twelve  picked  men,  was  sent  in  advance,  nomi- 
nally as  a  kind  of  ambassador  to  treat  with  Governor 
Armijo  for  the  peaceful  submission  of  eastern  New 
Mexico,'  but  really  to  escort  James  Magoffin,  the 
yeritable  ambassador,  intrusted  with  a  secret  mission 
at  Santa  Fe.  To  send  an  army  of  1,700  men,  mainly 
composed  of  undisciplined  volunteers,  on  a  march  of  a 
thousand  miles  over  a  desert  occupied  by  hostile  sav- 
ages, to  conquer,  by  force  of  arms,  so  populous  an 
interior  province,  and  one  so  well  defendecj,  at  least  by 
nature,  as  New  Mexico,  was  on  its  face  a  very  hazard- 
ous enterprise.  It  was  a  radically  different  matter 
from  the  proposed  occupation  by  naval  forces  of  a 
coast  province  like  California.  In  the  annals  of  the 
latter  country  we  have  seen,  however,  what  agencies 
were  relied  on  by  the  government,  acting  through 
Consul  Larkin  as  a  confidential  agent,  to  insure  a 
bloodless  victory,  though  the  success  of  the  plan  was 
seriously  impaired  by  the  blundering  and  criminal  dis- 
obedience of  another  and  subordinate  agent.  These 
complications  of  the  farthest  west  are  now  well  known 
in  every  particular.*  That  the  poUcy  respecting  New 
Mexico  was  similar  in  its  general  features,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  though  most  details  have  never  come  to 
light  During  the  past  years,  the  Santa  V6  traders, 
both  American  and  Mexican,  had  done  much  to  make 
the  condition  and  disposition  of  each  people  well 
known  to  the  other,  to  convince  the  New  Mexicans 

*'My  mianon. .  .was  in  fact  a  pacific  one.  The  general  had  just  issued  a 
pndamatioa  of  annexation  of  all  the  territory  east  qf  the  Rio  Grande;  the 
gormment  thos  adopting  the  old  claim  of  Texas '  (the  procl.  of  July  31st, 
tf  gi?en  in  CuUs*  Ccnq.,  42,  the  only  one  I  have  found,  contains  no  such  propo- 
ntun),  'and  Uins  manifestly,  in  a  statesman's  view,  a  bloodless  process  would 
Ind  to  its  confirmation  in  the  treaty  of  peace;  and  the  population  would  be 
aved  from  the  bifctemess  of  passing  wbjugum.  The  difiiculty  of  a  half-meas- 
sie  remains;  it  cuts  the  isolated  province  in  two!  There  must  be  an  influential 
Mieavber  in  the  cabinet.  At  a  plaintive  compliment,  that  I  went  to  plant  the 
olive,  idiich  he  would  reap  a  laurel,  the  general  endeavored  to  gloss  the  barren 
&ld  of  toil  to  which  his  subordinates,  at  least,  were  devoted.'  Cooke's  Conq.,  ?# 

«See  BiaL  CaL,  r.,  this  seri&i. 
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how  futile  must  be  any  attempt  to  resist  the  United 
States,  and  the  Americans  how  easy  would  be  the 
occupation  of  Santa  F6.  Doubtless,  certain  prominent 
traders  had  been  at  work  virtually  as  secret  agents  of 
the  government  at  Washington,  which  from  their  re- 
ports had  come  to  believe  that  no  serious  opposition 
was  to  be  expected  to  the  change  of  flag.  It  was 
underst  >od  that  the  New  Mexicans,  after  long  years 
of  neglect  and  so-called  oppression,  had  retained  but  a 
nominal  allegiance  to  Mexico;  that  many  influential 
citizens,  from  motives  of  personal  interest  as  traders 
or  land-owners,  desired  the  downfall  of  Mexican  rule; 
that  many  others  were  convinced  that  resistance  would 
be  useless,  and  more  than  half  convinced  that  the 
change  would  be  a  benefit;  that  prominent  oflScials 
were  already  disposed,  or  might  be  influenced  by  cer- 
tain appeals  to  their  love  of  gain,  or  ambition  for  oflSce, 
to  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  inevitable ;  that 
the  masses  might  be  controlled  for  the  most  part 
through  the  leaders;  and  that  finally,  any  opposition 
based  on  pride,  patriotism,  or  prejudice  of  race  or  re- 
ligion, must  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  lack  of 
unity,  of  leaders,  of  arms,  and  other  resources.  Thus 
Kearny's  army  of  the  west  was  sent  to  occupy,  not 
literally  to  conquer,  New  Mexico.  Nevertheless,  the 
enterprise  was  one  attended  with  many  risks. 

Magoffin,  or  Don  Santiago,  was  an  Irish  Kentuck- 
ian,  long  in  the  Santa  F^  trade,  a  man  of  wealth,  with 
unlimited  capacity  for  drinking  wine  and  making 
friends,  speaking  the  Spanish  language,  and  on  friendly 
terms  with  most  of  the  leading  men  in  New  Mexico 
and  Chihuahua.  At  Washington  he  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Benton  to  the  president  and  secretary  of 
war,  and  at  the  request  of  the  three  agreed  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition,  professing  his  ability  to  prevent 
any  armed  resistance  on  the  part  of  Governor  Armijo 
and  his  officers.*     Cooke's  party,  without  adventures 

*  Benton's  Thirty  Tears'^  View,  ii.  682-4.  In  lihe  Col.  and  N,  Jfex.,  Meu, 
and  Doc.,  1850,  p.  240-1,  are  letters  of  June  18th,  from  Sec.  Marcy  to  Kearnj 
and  to  the  commandant  of  the  Chihuahua  expedition,  introducing  Magoffin 
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requiring  notice,  arrived  the  12th  of  August  at  Santa 

F^,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Armijo,  who, 

although  he  ''seemed  to  think  that  the  approach  of 

the  army  was  rather  sudden  and  rapid,"  concluded  to 

send  a  commissioner  in  the  person  of  Dr  Connelly, 

inth  whom  the  captain  set  out  next  day  on  his  return 

to  meet  the  army.*     Meanwhile,  according  to  Benton, 

our  only  authority,  and  as  there  is  perhaps  no  reason 

to  doubt,  Magoffin  easily  prevailed  on  the  governor  to 

promise  that  no  defence  should  be  made  at  Apache 

Canon,  a  point  on  the  approach  to  Santa  F6  which 

might  have  been  held  by  a  small  force.     He-  had  more 

difficulty  with  Archuleta,  the  second  in  command,  but 

by  appealing  to  his  ambition,  and  suggesting  that  by 

a  pronunciamiento  he  might  secure  for  himself  western 

New  Mexico,  on  which  Kearny  had  no  designs,  he  at 

length  overcame  that  officer's  patriotic  objections,  and 

thus  secured  an  open  road  for  the  army/ 

IS  &  man  regarded  by  the  president  as  one  who  could  render  important  ser- 
Ticea.  Magoffin  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  Gon2alez,  a  trader  of  Chihua- 
kna;  and  after  accomplishing  his  purpose  at  Sta  F^,  he  went  south  to  prepare 
tke  way  for  Gen.  Wool  as  he  had  done  for  Kearny.  Here,  however,  he  was 
8sip&;ted,  and  kept  a  prisoner  for  a  long  time.  After  the  peace  he  returned 
to  Washington,  wnere  Benton,  in  a  secret  session  of  the  senate,  obtained  for 
him  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  secret  services,  of  which  sum  a  new  ad- 
Bunistration,  after  much  hajzgiing,  paid  $30,000,  a  sum  barely  covering  M.'s 
ezpaiBes  and  losses.  Says  Senton :  '  The  paper  which  he  filed  in  the  war  office 
may  famish  some  material  for  history — some  insight  into  the  way  of  makine 
coiMiatsts — ^if  ever  examined.  This  is  the  secret  history  of  Gen.  Kearny  s 
expedition,  giren  because  it  would  not  be  found  in  the  documents.'  In  the 
Cal.  wui  X,  Jfcsc,  Mess.,  p.  236,  is  another  letter  of  Sec.  Marcy  of  May  27th 
to  Keamy,  announcing  that  the  president  has  determined  to  send  a  catholic 
of  good  standing,  able  to  speak  Spanish,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  chaplain,  with 
a  Tiew  of  allaying  religious  prejudices  of  the  New  Mexicans  against  the  U.  S. 
I  ha?e  no  record  that  such  a  man  was  sent. 

*  The  Conquest  qfNew  Mexico  and  California;  an  historical  and  personal  nar- 
nrimf.  By  P.  St  Geo.  Cooke^  brigadier,  brevet  major-general  U.  S.  A.,  antftor 
^f* Semes  and  A  dventures  in  the  A  rmv;  or,  Romance  qf  Militai-y  //(/e,  ^  etc.  N.  Y. , 
1878, 12mo.  The  diary  of  this  advance  trip  is  found  on  p.  6-34,  and  there 
ioUow  good  accounts  of  later  events,  the  march  to  Cal.,  etc. 

^  While,  as  I  have  said,  there  may  be  no  reason  to  question  the  general 
Mcoracy  of  Benton's  version,  or  to  doubt  that  Magoffin  really  obtained  these 
promises  from  Armijo,  Archuleta,  and  others,  yet  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
much  exaggeration  in  the  implied  opinion  that  the  U.  S.  relied  inainly  on,  or 
that  Kearny's  success  was  due  mainly  to,  M.'s  negotiations  at  this  time.  M.  's 
e&rts  were  rather  the  supplement  or  conclusion  to  a  long  chain  of  investiga- 
tioas  and  neffotiations  by  himself  and  others.  Kearny's  immunity  from  armed 
opposition  of  a  serious  nature  rested  on  something  more  than  Magoffin's  abil- 
i^  to  manage  the  N.  Mexican  leaders. 
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Unfortunately  we  have  no  definite  information  from 
New  Mexican  sources  respecting  Armijo's  prepara- 
tions, real  or  pretended,  for  defence;  and  the  frag- 
mentary  rumors  that  found  their  way  into  current 
narratives  are  meagre,  contradictory,  and  of  no  value. 
The  governor  understood  perfectly  his  inability  to 
make  any  effective  resistance;  and  all  that  he  did  in 
that  direction  was  with  a  view  merely  to  'save  his 
responsibility '  as  a  Mexican  officer^  even  if  he  did  not, 
as  is  probable,  definitely  resolve  and  promise  not  to 
fight.  The  people  were  called  upon,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  to  rise  and  repel  the  invader;  and  a  considerable 
force  of  militia  was  organized  and  joined  the  two  or 
three  hundred  soldiers  of  the  army.  These  auxili- 
aries were,  however,  but  half  in  earnest  and  most 
inadequately  armed.  If  any  considerable  portion  of 
them  or  their  officers  ever  thought  seriously  of  fight- 
ing the  Americans,  their  patriotic  zeal  rapidly  disap- 
peared as  the  numbers  and  armament  of  the  invaders 
became  more  clearly  known  from  returning  scouts, 
who,  in  many  instances,  were  captured  and  released 
by  Kearny.  With  perhaps  2,000  men — though  Ameri- 
can reports  double  the  number- — Armijo  seems  to^ave 
marched  out  to  Apache  Cafion  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  meeting  the  enemy;  but  on  the  last  day,  in 
consequence  of  differences  of  opinion  between  the  gen- 
eral and  his  officers,  the  former  dismissed  the  auxili- 
aries to  their  homes,  and  with  his  presidial  troops 
retreated  to  the  south  by  way  of  Galisteo,  near  which 
point  he  left  his  cannon.  Armijo  was  blamed  by 
the  many  who  were  hostile  to  the  invaders  and  who 
were  ashamed  to  see  their  country  thus  surrendered 
without  a  struggle.  Doubtless  the  governor,  had  he 
desired  it,  might  have  waged  a  guerilla  warfare  that 
would  have  given  the  foe  much  trouble;  and  there  is 
much  cause  to  believe  that  his  reason  for  not  doing  so 
was  not  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  prevent  the  useless 
shedding  of  his  subjects'  blood.® 

^In  Bustamantf,,  Nuevo  Bemal  Diaz^  ii.  103-5,  is  an  account  of  the  N.  Hex. 
affiur  made  up  from  newspaper  articles  founded  on  inf ormatian  from  Chihua- 
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Kearny's  army  left  Bent's  Fort  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust   The  route  was  nearly  identical  with  the  later 
me  of  stage  travel,  and  differed  but  slightly  from 
that  of  the  modern  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^ 
railroad.     The  march  was  a  tedious  one,  there  being 
msLDy  cases   of  fatal  illness  among  the  volunteers. 
Through  some  miscalculation  or  mismanagement  of 
the  supply  trains,  the  men  were  on  short  rations  for  a 
krger  part  of  the  way;  and  it  was  besides  a  season  of 
droug'ht.      The  advance  was  in  several  divisions,  by 
slightly  different  routes  from  day  to  day,  in  order  to 
utilize  the  scanty  water  and  grass.     Fitzpatrick  was 
the  guide,  Robidoux  the  interpreter,  while  Bent  com- 
manded a  company  of  spies.     After  the  settlements 
were  reached,  American  residents,  such  as  Towle, 
Bonney,  Wells,  and  Spry,  were  met,  and  gave  infor- 
mation respecting  the  state  of  things  at  Santa  ¥6  and 
Taos.     Small  parties  of  Mexican  scouts  were  also  fre- 
quently captured,  or  came  voluntarily  into  camp,  where 
they  gave  vague  and  contradictory  accounts  of  Armi- 

io  8  preparations  for  defence,  and  whence,  being  set  at 
iberty,  they  carried  back  exaggerated  'reports  of  the 
American  force  and  cannon,  with  copies  of  Kearny's 
proclamation.  On  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th,  respect- 
ively, the  army  reached  Las  Vegas,  Tecolote,  and 
San  Miguel  del  Vado.  At  each  of  these  places, 
Kearny — now  brigadier-general  by  a  commission  re- 
ceived at  Las  Vegas — made  a  speech  from  a  house- 
top, absolving  the  people   from  their  allegiance  to 

hn.    With  several  blunders  it  contaiiiB  verj  little  definite  and  accurate  in- 
foraiatioa.    Kearny's  force  is  pat  at  3,000,  with  1,000  in  the  rear,  ffuarding  a 
ttravan  whose  gooos  amounted  to  $1,000,000.     Armijo  retreated  because  he 
ooold  not  control  his  men,  who  showed  a  disposition  to  pass  over  to  the 
CDemy,  thouffh  the  people  blamed  him.     He  had  gone  to  El  Paso,  where  a 
itud  would  be  made,  as  400  men  from  Chih.  had  started  too  late  for  the  pro- 
tection of  N.  Mex.    At  the  Gallon  de  Pecos,  on  Aug.  14th,  he  had  2,000  men, 
of  whom  270  were  r^^lsjr  troops,  with  7  guns.     On  the  15th,  disputes  with 
tlM  auxiliary  officers  caused  him  to  dismiss  the  force.     Thecuns  were  spiked 
Mar  Galtateo,  and  A.  went  south  with  only  60  men.     Kearny  had  made 
Ha^offin  gov.  at  Sta  F^.     Connelly,  in  the  name  of  the  new  ^ovt,  had  written 
to  mvite  Armijo  to  return  to  his  post  as  gov.  with  guaranties,  but  the  offer 
WM  not  accepted.     The  caravan  will  proceed  south  to  El  Paso,  with  troojw 
to  adxe  the  costom-house.     There  are  also  brief  notices  in  El  Tiempo,  April 
19;  1846;  and  Iris  de  BapcOUi,  Dec.  12,  1846. 
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Armijo,  and  promising  protection  to  the  life,  property, 
and  religion  of  all  who  should  peaceably  submit  to  the 
new  order  of  things;  and  the  alcalde,  and  in  some 
cases  the  militia  officers  of  each  town,  being  induced 
more  or  less  willingly  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  were  continued  in  office.  A  letter 
was  received  from  Armijo,  making  known  his  purpose 
to  come  out  to  meet  Kearny ;  but  whether  as  fnend 
or  foe,  the  vague  wording  did  not  clearly  indicate. 
Cooke  and  Connelly  were  met  at  Tecolote,  but  the 
message  brought  by  the  latter  is  not  known  to  the 
chroniclers.  Among  the  men  and  subordinate  offi- 
cers, there  was  an  expectation  of  having  to  encounter 
from  2,000  to  10,000  foes  in  the  mountain  defile;  but 
the  general  is  said  to  have  borne  himself  as  coolly  as 
as  if  on  parade,  as  indeed  well  he  mi^ht,  knowing 
how  slight  was  the  danger  of  a  conflict  At  Saa 
Miguel  a  Mexican  officer  was  captured — Salazar,  son 
of  the  officer  with  whom  the  Texans  had  to  do  in 
1841 — who  reported  the  flight  of  Armijo.  On  the  1 7th 
the  army  passed  the  ruins  of  Pecos;  and  on  the  18th, 
marching  without  the  slightest  opposition  through 
the  famous  canon,  the  Americans  entered  Santa  F^ 
at  6  p.  M.,  being  accorded  a  friendly  reception  by 
Juan  B.  Vigil,  the  acting  governor.  The  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  raised  at  sunset,  and  saluted  with 
thirteen  guns.  General  Kearny  slept  in  the  old 
palaciOy  and  the  army  encamped  on  an  adjoining  emi- 
nence. Thus  was  the  capital  of  New  Mexico  occu- 
pied without  the  shedding  of  blood.* 

'If  General  Kearny  ever  made  a  detailed  report  of  this  campaign  I  bave 
not  found  it.  A  brief  statement  is  found  in  his  letter  of  Aug.  24th,  on  p. 
69-60  of  Cutts'  The  Conquest  qf  California  and  New  Mexico,  by  iheforou  t^  wb 
C/nited  States,  in  the  years  18^  and  1847.  By  James  Madison  Ctats,  wiik  es- 
gravirujs,  pUins  of  battle,  etc.,  Phil.|  1847|  12mo.  This  is  an  excellent  nanatire 
en  resume  of  the  whole  conquest,  the  earliest  published,  and  supplemented 
with  many  original  documents,  a  few  of  which  I  have  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  most  complete  original  record  of  the  march  to  Sta  F^  is  to  be  found  on 
p.  15-32  of  Emory's  Notes  qf  a  MUilary  Reconnaissance^  from  Fort  Lea^jenworth, 
in  Missouri,  to  San  Diego,  in  California,  inekuUng  part  qf  the  Arka$isas,  Del 
Noi-te,  and  Oila  rivers.  By  Lieut. -eol  W.  H.  Emory,  Made  in  1846-7,  wA 
the  admnce  fptard  qf  the  *  Army  qf  the  West.*  Wash.,  1848,  8vo  {U.  5.  Oad 
Doc,  30th  cong.   1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  41,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  7).    This  is  a 
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On  the  day  following  his  entry  into  the  capital, 
General  Kearny  caused  the  people  to  be  assembled 
m  the  plaza,  where  through  an  interpreter  he  made  a 
speech.  Then  the  acting  governor,  secretary,  alcal- 
de, and  other  officials  took  the  required  oath  of  aU 
I^iance,  Grovemor  Vigil  also  delivering  a  brief  address 
and  reading  the  general'^  earlier  proclamation.  The 
exercises  were  similar,  if  somewhat  less  hurried,  to 
the  earlier  ones  at  Las  Vegas  and  San  Miguel.  The 
New  Mexicans  as  subjects  of  the  United  States  from 
this  time  were  assured  of  full  protection  for  their 
lives,  property,  and  religion,  not  only  against  Ameri- 
can depredators,  but  against  the  Mexican  nation.  Gov- 
ernor Armijo,  and  their  Indian  foes.  Three  days 
later  Kearny's  position  was  fully  explained  in  the 
formal  proclamation  which  is  appended. ^^ 

diaiy  day  by  day  down  to  and  indnding  the  nuuroh  to  GaL  It  is  largely  de- 
voted to  a  acienlafic  description  of  the  country  visited,  and  contains  drawinn. 
Bmorv's  Journal  (onofffidal),  extending  from  Aug.  2d  to  Sept.  5th,  was  puo* 
li^  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  find  it  in  Nika*  Register,  IzzL  138-40,  157-9, 
174^  In  Id,,  90-2,  is  a  fragment  of  the  journal  of  some  o£Boer  not  named, 
corenng  the  period  of  Aug.  13th-23d.  Cooke's  diary,  Conqueat,  34  et  seq., 
aln  indndes  the  march  of  the  main  army  from  the  15th  of  Aug.,  and  of 
oouM  it  is  described  by  Hnghee  and  the  rest.  Says  Cooke:  '  I  commanded 
tiie  sdTance  guard,  and  held  to  the  main  road,  not  receiving  orders  to  take 
the  obscure  route,  known  to  the  genera^  whicii  turned  the  position  at  the 
eifion.  As  I  passed  it  I  coodudea  that  important  information  had  been  re- 
eaved  in  the  night.  So  it  proved,  and  I  lound  at  the  rocky  gorge  onl^  a 
Tode  breastwork  of  large  trees  feUed  across  it.  It  had  evidently  proved  im- 
ponible  to  give  coherence  to  the  wretched  mass  of  our  opponents  who  were 
aow  for  the  first  time  assetabled  together.  They  became  panic-stricken  at 
flocs  on  the  approach  of  such  an  imposing  array  of  horsemen  of  a  superior 
noe,  and  it  appeared,  overestimated  our  numbers,  which  the  reports  of  igno- 
nofis  and  fear  nad  vastly  magnified.' 

*' Proclamation !  As  by  tne  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war 
cnsts  between  that  government  and  the  U.  S. ,  and  as  the  undersigned,  at  the 
iHad  of  his  iaroope,  on  the  18th  took  possession  of  Sta  F^, . .  .he  now  announces 
Itti  intention  to  nold  the  department  with  its  oriffinal  boundaries  (both  sides 
of  tile  Del  Norte)' — so  it  seems  the  original  boun<&ries  were  on  both  sides  ! — 
'•■  a  part  of  the  U.  S.,  and  under  the  name  of  ^e  territory  of  New  Mexico^ 
The  aoderaigned  has  come  to  N.  Mex.  with  a  strong  military  force,  and  an 
cipiaOy  strong  one  is  following  dose  in  his  rear.  He  hM  more  troops  than 
■foesMuy  to  put  down  any  opposition  that  can  possibly  be  brought  against 
^UDf  and  therefore  it  would  be  folly  and  madness  for  any  dissatisfied  or 
^bcootented  persons  to  think  of  resisting  him.  The  undersisned  has  instruc- 
1>aos  from  his  govt  to  respect  the  religious  institutions  of  N.  Mex.,  to  protect 
^  property  of  the  churcn,  to  cause  the  worship  of  those  belonging  to  it  to 
be  andistorbed,  and  their  religious  rights  in  the  amplest  manner  preserved 
k>  them.  Also  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  all  quiet  and  peace- 
^  inhabitantB  within  its  boundaries,  against  tneir  enemies  the  Utes,  Nava- 
jo^ and  others.  And  while  he  assures  a£l  that  it  will  be  his  pleasure  as  well 
Hisr.  Aaxs.  Axcn  N.  Max.   27 
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From  the  9th  for  many  days  representatives  of  other 
towns,  of  the  Indian  pueblos,  and  in  some  cases  of 
Navajo,  Yuta,  and  even  Apache  bands,  came  to  listen 
to  the  general's  explanations  of  United  States  policy, 
and  to  offer  peaceful  submission  to  his  authority. 
Many  among  the  ignorant  populace  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  they  would  be  robbed,  outraged,  or  mur- 
dered by  the  Americanos;  and  many  of  a  higher  class 
had  left  the  city  with  their  families  in  fear  of  insults 
from  a  lawless  soldiery;  but  these  fears  were  to  a 
considerable  extent  removed  by  the  general's  words 
and  acts,  and  many  of  the  fugitives  returned  to  their 
homes.  A  flag-staff  to  bear  the  stars  and  stripes  was 
raised  in  the  plaza.  Captain  Emory  on  the  19th 
selected  a  site  for  a  fort,  and  four  days  later  work  was 
begun  on  Fort  Marcy,  an  adobe  structure  commanding 
the  city  from  an  adjoining  hill.  The  animals  were 
sent  to  the  region  of  Galisteo  to  agnizing  camp  guarded 
by  a  detachment  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Ruff  On 
the  23d  and  following  Sundays  the  general  and  staff 
attended  church;  an  express  for  the  states  was  de- 
spatched on  the  25th ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  27th 

as  his  duty  to  comply  with  those  instmotioiis,  he  calls  upon  them  to  exert 
themselves  in  presenring  order,  in  promoting  concord,  and  in  maintaining 
the  authority  and  efficiency  of  the  laws;  to  require  of  those  who  have  lett 
their  homes,  and  taken  np  arms  against  the  troops  of  the  U.  S.,  to  return 
forthwith  to  them,  or  else  they  will  be  considered  as  enemies  and  traitors  (1), 
subjecting  their  persons  to  punishment  and  their  property  to  seizure  and 
confiscation  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  treasury.  It  is  the  wish  and  inten- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  to  provide  for  K.  Hex.  a  free  govt»  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  similar  to  those  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  people  of  N.  Hex.  will  then  be 
caXLed  on  to  exercise  the  rights  of  free  men  in  electing  their  own  representa- 
tives to  the  territorial  legislature;  but  until  this  can  be  done,  the  laws 
hitherto  in  existence  will  M  continued  until  changed  or  modified  by  compe- 
tent authority;  and  those  persons  holding  office  wm  continue  in  the  same  for 
the  present,  provided  they  will  consider  themselves  good  citiaens  and  wiUing 
to  take  the  oath  of  alleffianoe  to  the  U.  S.  The  undersigned  hereby  absolves 
all  persons  residing  wiuiin  the  boundary  of  K.  Mex.  from  further  allegiance 
to  Uie  republic  of  Mexico^  and  hereby  claims  them  as  citixens  of  the  U.  S. 
Those  who  remain  quiet  and  peaceable  will  be  considered  as  good  eitiaens  and 
receive  protection.  Those  who  are  found  in  arms,  or  iiutigating  othen 
against  the  U.  S.,  will  be  considered  as  traitors  (!),  and  treated  accordinfi^; 
Bon  Manuel  Armijo,  the  late  ^av,  of  this  department,  has  fled  from  it.  The 
undersigned  has  taken  possession  of  it  without  firing  a  gun  or  shedding  a  drop 
of  blood — in  which  he  most  truly  rojoices;  and  for  the  present  will  be  oonsidered 
as  governor  of  this  territory.  Given,  etc.,  Sta  F^  Aug.  22,  1896.  ^the 
Governor,  S.  W.  Kearny,  Brigadier-General.'  The  oopjr  in  Ciou  reads  S.  W. 
Kearny,  brig-gen.  U.  S.  A.,  by  the  governor,  JuanBautista  Vi^  y  Aland.' 
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Kearoy  gave  a  grand  ball  to  officers  and  citizens. 
Minor  muitary  movements,  such  as  the  arrival  of  small 
parties  that  had  lagged  on  the  way  and  the  stationing 
of  local  detachments,  need  not  be  noticed  in  detail 
There  were  unfounded  rumors  of  hostile  preparations 
in  the  south,  and  that  Colonel  Ugarte  was  approaching 
with  a  Mexican  force  from  Chihuahua,  which  caused 
Kearny  to  march  down  the  river  with  nearly  half  his 
army.  This  tour  extended  to  Tom^,  occupied  the  time 
from  the  2d  to  the  13th  of  September,  and  revealed 
BO  indications  of  hostility  among  the  abcgefios. 

Back  at  Santa  Fe,  the  general  sent  strong  detach- 
ments under  Major  Gilpin  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Jackson,  who  had  succeeded  Kuff  by  election  of  the 
volunteers — ^to  Abiquiii  and  CeboUeta  on  the  Navajo 
frontier;  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  organization 
of  a  civil  government  put  in  operation  on  the  22d  of 
September.  Then  on  the  25th,  he  set  out  on  the 
march  to  California  by  the  Gila  route,  with  his  300 
dragoons,  two  thirds  of  which  number,  however,  were 
presently  sent  back,  when  Kit  Carson  was  met  with 
the  inaccurate  news  that  the  conquest  of  California 
had  already  been  accomplished."  Orders  left  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  Mormon  Battalion  should  follow 
the  general  to  California,  and  that  Doniphan's  regi- 
ment, on  the  arrival  of  Price's  to  take  its  place,  should 
march  south  to  join  General  Wool  at  Chihuahua. 
Among  the  volunteers  of  both  regiments  there  was 
much  sickness,  caused  to  a  considerable  extent  by  in- 
dulgence in  the  various  dissipations  of  the  New  Mex- 
ican metropolis.  Some  300  of  the  Missourians  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  at  Santa  ¥6.  There  was 
also  a  great  scarcity  of  supplies,  the  commissary  de- 
partment  of  the  army  of  the   west  being  grossly 

^^Sae  Hi$L  CaL,  ▼.,  for  the  conquest  of  Gal.,  including  Kearny's  march 
•ooas  the  eaatiaeat,  and  disaster  at  S.  Pascual.  Eraory*a  Notes  is  the  most 
eomplete  narrative  of  the  march.  Carson  was  met  on  Oct.  6th,  and  3  of  the 
5  companies  were  sent  back.  It  was  on  Oct.  1 5th  that  Kearny  left  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  about  lat.  33**  2ff,  to  strike  off  westward  to  the  Gila»  which  river 
he  foDowed  down  to  the  Colorado.  I  shall  say  more  of  his  march  across  K. 
Ilex,  and  Ariz,  a  little  later. 
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mismanaged,  as  it  appears.  Provisions  must  be 
bought  from  fellow-citizen  s^  not  seized,  as  in  an  en* 
emys  country;  and  even  the  money  furnished  the 
troops  was  not  apparently  of  a  kind  that  could  be 
utilized,  to  say  nothing  of  exorbitant  pricea  The 
men  were  profoundly  disgusted  with  the  country 
and  its  people,  and  their  complaints  were  doubtless 
somewhat  too  highly  colored.  Moreover,  the  re- 
straints of  military  life  were  irksome  to  the  Mis- 
sourians.  They  were  willing  to  fight  the  Mexicans, 
but  could  not  understand  their  obligation  as  soldiers 
to  work  on  the  fort,  wear  their  coats  under  a  hot  sun, 
observe  petty  regulations,  or  obey  orders  against  the 
proprietyof  which,  as  American  citizens,  they  could  pre- 
sent strong  arguments.  The  popularity  of  the  officers 
was  therefore  m  inverse  ratio  to  their  knowledge  and 
enforcement  of  discipline.  Brawls  and  arrests  for 
insubordination  were  of  not  infrequent  occurrence. 
Yet  amusements  were  not  wanting,  among  which 
were  theatrical  performances  by  a  company  of  military 
amateurs." 

Colonel  Price  with  his  2d  Missouri  volunteers  ar- 
rived at  Santa  ¥6  about  the  1st  of  October."     The 

**  In  NUea*  Regiatefj  Izx.-iii.  passim,  are  many  items  from  Tarioos  soaroea 
on  all  phases  of  the  N.  Mex.  campaiJ^  indndixig  many  complaints  from  the 
volunteers.  The  disorders  and  insubordination  are  also  narrated  by  Hughes 
and  others,  who  often  defend  the  volunteers  and  condemn  the  officers.  Lieut.  - 
col  Ruff  was  much  disliked,  and  the  qualities  that  made  him  unpopular  pro- 
cured him  a  captain's  commission  in  the  reffular  army.  A  private  was  elected 
to  fill  his  place  over  the  major.  Geo.  F.  Iluxton,  Adveniure$  m  Mexico  and 
the  Rocky  MourUains,  N.  Y.,  1848,  p.  178-90,  an  English  traveller  who  wrote 
from  personal  observation,  pronounced  the  volunteers  '  the  dirtiest,  rowdiest 
crew  1  have  ever  seen  collected  tpffether;*  and  he  gives  a  much  more  unfavor- 
able account  of  their  lack  of  discipline  in  camp  and  lawless  conduct  in  town, 
than  any  other  writer— -probably  too  unfavorable;  yet  he  admits  they  were 
good  fighters.  Gutts,  (fonquegt,  220-1,  gives  a  programme  of  the  theatrical 
performance  on  Christmas  evening. 

A  Campaign  in  New  Mexico  toUh  Colonel  DonfphaiL  By  Frank  8,  Bduxtrds^ 
a  volunteer.  Wiih  a  map  qf  the  route,  and  a  table  i^  the  dittancea  trantersed^ 
PhiL,  1847,  12mo.  This  is  an  interesting  though  brief  narrative  of  the  cam- 
paign in  N.  Mex.  and  Chihuahua,  though  more  attention  is  given  to  the  coun- 
try and  people  than  to  the  historic  sequence  of  events.  Another  anonymous 
narrative  is  JTte  Conqueat  cf  Santa  F4  and  nAfugaOon  qf  New  Mexico,  PhiL, 
1847,  8vo. 

"  Perhaps  a  little  earlier,  as  the  arrival  was  made  known  to  Kearny  on  his 
march  Oct.  2d  or  3d.  I  have  found  no  zuunative  or  report  devoted  especially 
to  the  movements  of  Price's  regiment. 
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Mormon  Battalion  under  Lieutenant  Smith  arrived 
in  two  divisions  on  the  9th  and  12th.  On  account  of 
illness  about  150  of  the  men  with  most  of  the  families 
were  detached  and  sent  to  winter  at  Pueblo,  in  what 
was  later  Colorado,  from  which  point  they  found  their 
way  the  next  year  to  Salt  Laka  The  rest  of  the 
battalion,  340  strong,  was  put  under  the  command  of 
Lieateaant-colonel  Cooke,  and  started  on  the  19th  to 
follow  Kearny  and  open  a  wagon-road  across  the  con- 
tinent. Meeting  the  returning  dragoons  on  the  23d 
and  turning  off  from  the  Rio  Grande  November  1 3th, 
they  found  it  impracticable  to  find  a  way  for  their 
wagons  toward  the  west,  and  accordingly  directed 
their  course  farther  southward  to  the  San  Bernardino 
rancho  on  the  later  frontier,  and  thence  marched  by 
Tucson  to  Kearny's  route  on  the  Gila.  The  adven- 
tures of  the  battalion  from  its  organization  pertain  to 
the  history  of  California  rather  than  to  that  of  New 
Mexico." 

Orders  came  back  from  Kearny  that  Doniphan  be- 
fore starting  for  Chihuahua  should  undertake  a  cam- 
paign in  the  Navajo  country.  In  September,  as  we 
have  seen.  Lieutenant-colonel  Jackson  with  three  com- 
panies had  been  sent  to  CeboUeta  on  the  frontier ;  and 
from  this  point,  apparently  before  Kearny's  last  orders 
were  known.  Captain  Reid,  with  thirty  volunteers 
and  a  chief  called  Sandoval  as  guide,  starting  the  20th 
of  October,  had  in  twenty  days  made  a  somewhat 
remarkable  entry  far  to  the  west  and  north  into  the 
heart  of  the  Navajo  country.  He  met  the  head  chief 
Narbona,  found  the  Indians  well  disposed  toward  the 
Americans,  made  arrangements  for  a  treaty  council  at 
Santa  F6,  and  returned  to  Cebolleta.  Major  Gilpin, 
who  had  been  stationed  at  Abiquiii  in  September,  had 
made  an  expedition  into  the  Yuta  country,  and  had 
brought  some  60  leading  men  of  that  nation  to  Santa 
F^,  where  a  treaty  was  made  on  October  13th.     Un- 

^^See  Hiil.  CcU.,  v.,  chap,  xviii.,  this  Bories.  For  the  march  the  authorities 
»w  Tylar*s  History;  Bigler^s  Diary,  MS.;  Cooke's  Journal;  Id,^  Report;  Id,, 
Cnqiuit, 
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der  the  new  orders,  Gilpin  left  Abiquiti  on  the  22d 
with  his  two  companies,  reenforced  hy  65  pueblo  and 
Mexican  allies;  went  up  the  Chama,  crossed  to  the 
San  Juan,  descended  that  river,  reached  the  Chelly 
caiions,  thence  apparently  turned  eastward  and  by 
way  of  the  Laguna  Colorada  reached  a  place  called 
Ojo  del  Oso,  or  Bear  Spring,  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber." Meanwhile  Doniphan  left  Santa  F^  on  Octo- 
ber 26th,  but  from  Alburqueraue  sent  most  of  his 
force  down  the  river  to  Valverde  to  protect  the  cara- 
van of  traders  and  make  prepartions  for  the  march  to 
Chihuahua.  *•  With  a  small  party  he  then  went  to 
Covero,  whither  Jackson  had  moved  his  force  from 
CeboUeta.  From  this  point,  having  received  a  de- 
spatch from  Gilpin  on  the  San  Juan,  and  sent  in  reply 
orders  to  assemble  as  many  Navajos  as  possible  at 
Ojo  del  Oso,  Doniphan  with  Jackson  and  150  men 
started  on  the  15th  toward  the  headwaters  of  the 
Puerco  and  thence  north-westward,  toiling  through 
the  deep  snows  and  over  the  mountains,  and  joining 
Major  Gilpin  on  the  21st.  There  were  about  500 
Navajos  present,  including  the  chiefs  of  many  bands. 
They  professed  friendship  and  admiration  for  the 
Americans,  but  had  much  difficulty  in  comprehending 
why  the  new-comers  should  interfere  with  their  war- 
fare against  the  detested  Mexicans.    At  last,  however, 

'^I  do  not  find  this  spring  on  the  maps,  bnt  suppose  it  was  not  far  from 
Red  Lake,  n.  b.  from  Ft  Defiance,  in  the  later  Navajo  reservation.  Doni- 
phan's report  states  that  Gilpin  reached  the  little  Colorado;  and  Hnghes' 
narrative  mdicates  a  limit  very  far  west  for  both  Gilpin  and  Beid;  but  in  the 
absence  of  original  diaries  I  suppose  ibht  neither  went  much  farther  west 
than  the  Chelly,  from  which  the  Ojo  del  Oso  was  1  day's  march  possibly  west 
but  probably  east. 

^*  The  Valverde  detachment  of  3  companies  was  under  Capt.  Walton,  staii- 
ing  south  on  Nov.  2d  from  a  point  opposite  Alburquerque.  Capt.  Borgwin 
with  his  dragoons  aJso  went  to  the  relief  of  the  traders.  There  was  a  rumor 
of  a  Mexican  force  advancing  from  the  south.  The  Navajos  had  also  been 
raiding  Isleta  and  the  southern  towns,  and  lieut.  Grier  pursued  one  par^, 
killing  3,  and  recovering  cwtives  and  live-stock.  Walton  reached  Valverae 
on  Nov.  24th.  All  kincb  of  rumors  were  current;  sheep  and  cattle  were  re> 
peatedly  run  off  by  Indians  and  oUiers;  and  two  volunteers  were  killed  by 
the  savages.  An  Englishman  came  as  ambassador  to  induoe  the  traders  to 
dismiss  Sil  American  teamsters  and  guards,  trust  the  Mexicans,  pay  13  cents 
per  lb.  on  their  goods,  and  enter  Chihuahua  unmolested.  Some  were  inclined 
to  accept  this  proposition;  but  Walton  sent  a  force  to  Fra  Cri8t<$bal  to  pie- 
Yent  the  passage  of  any  pajrt  of  the  caravan. 
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ftfter  a  day  of  speech-making,  they  consented  to  a 
treaty,  which  was  formally  signed  on  the  22d  by  Doni- 
phan, Jackson,  and  Gilpin  on  the  one  side,  and  four- 
teen chieftains  on  the  other.^^  Its  terms  included  ''a 
finn  and  lasting  peace"  between  the  Navajos  and 
Americans — ^the  latter  to  include  New  Mexicans  and 
Paeblos;  mutual  free  trade,  including  Tisits  for  trading 
pmposes;  mutual  restoration  of  all  captives,  and  of  au 
property  taken  since  the  18th  of  August.  Gifts  were 
exchanged,  and  then  the  parties  separated  The  Amer- 
icans returned  by  different  routes,  one  division  with 
the  three  regimental  officers  and  a  few  native  chief- 
tains going  by  way  of  Zuiki,  where  on  the  26th  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Zuflis  and  Navajos. 
All  were  reunited  at  Yalverde  about  December  12th. 
The  treaties,  like  dozens  of  earlier  ones  with  the  same 
tribes,  had  but  slight  practical  effect;  but  the  journals 
of  the  different  branches  of  this  complicated  campaign 
if  extant  would  doubtless  furnish  many  interesting 
SDd  valuable  items  of  geographical  information.^ 

Before  the  colonel's  return  from  the  Navajo  cam- 
paign James  Magoffin  with  Dr  Connelly  and  a  few 
others  ventured  southward,  but  were  arrested  at  El 
Paso  and  carried  as  prisoners  to  Chihuahua;  the  trad- 
ers also  started  in  advance  of  the  army,  by  which  they 
were  overtaken  on  the  way ;  and  a  company  of  volun- 
teers known  as  the  Chihuahua  Rangers  left  Santa  F^ 
on  December  Ist  under  Captain  Hudson,  with  the  idea 
of  opening  communication  with  General  Wool,  but 
they  also  turned  back  to  join  the  army  before  reach- 
ing El  Paso.  Finally  Doniphan's  army  of  about  900 
men  left  Yalverde  in  three  divisions  on  the  14thy 

''The  treaty  of  Oio  del  Oto  is  ffiven  in  Hu^'  I>onifhan*8  thoped,,  18^-0. 

"There  u  a  very  brief  undated  report  of  &e  campaign  by  Col  Doniphan 
m  the  doeamants  accompanying  the  preaident's  meieage  of  Dec  7,  1847. 
(T.  8.  6M  Doc,  dOth  cong.  let  eeee.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  i.,  p.  496.  A  detailed 
report  ia  promised,  bat  I  have  not  found  it.  The  most  complete  narrative, 
•ad  a  Tery  satisfsctory  one  except  in  certain  geographic  reraeots,  is  that  in 
Hmgkn*  Dotuplum'B  BoDped.^  143-94.  The  subject  is  also  recorded  more  or  less 
fnlly  in  the  other  narratiTes  already  cited  in  this  chapter.  Collins,  in  Ini, 
At.  Beport,  1858,  p.  188,  tells  ns  that  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  not 
oaseatred  by  the  Indians,  who  oontinned  to  mnrder  and  steal  as  before. 
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16th,  and   19th  of  December.      After  passing   the 
Jornada  del  Muerto  all  were  reunited  on  the  22d  at 
Doila  Ana,  including  Hudson's  company  and  the  trad- 
ers.     Two  Mexican  scouts  were  killed  with  one  bullet 
on  the  24th ;  and  at  El  Bracito,  some  30  miles  belo^r 
Dona  Ana,  on   Christmas  afternoon  a  force  of  the 
enemy,  estimated  at  about  600  regfulars — ^Vera  Craz 
<ln>g.in,,  with  cavalry  «>d  intj^bom  ChihuU.ua 
— and  500  El  Paso  mihtia,  was  encountered.     These 
troops,  commanded  by  an  oflScer  named  Ponce  de 
Leon,  made  a  charge  upon  the  Americans,  but  being 
met  by  a  volley  of  rifle  bullets  at  short  range  were 
forced  to  retreat,  pursued  for  a  short  distance,  and  los- 
ing perhaps  thirty  men  killed."    No  further  opposi- 
tion was  encountered,  and  on  December  27th,  Doni- 
phan took  possession  of  El  Paso,  the  citizens  having 
come  out  to  meet  him  with  a  white  flag,  offering 
surrender  and  asking  for  clemencv  and  protection. 
After  a  stay  of  forty-two  days,  and  being  reenfbrced 
W  117  men  of  the  artilleiy  batallion  under  Clark  and 
Weightman  from  Santa  F6,  the  army  marched  on 
February  8,   1847,  for  Chihuahua,  which  city  they 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  March,  after  a  brilliant 
victory  over  four  times  their  own  number  of  Mexican 
troops  at  Sacramento.     Greneral  Wool  was  not  here, 
and  after  holding  the  town  about  two  months  to  await 
orders  and  protect  the  traders  in  the  sale  of  their 
goods,  Doniphan  marched  on  to  Saltillo,  presently 
returning  by  water  via  New  Orleans  to  Missouri  as 
the  time  of  the  volunteers  had  expired.     The  expedi- 

>*  Semi-official  report  of  lient.  C.  H.  Eibben  of  the  artillery  in  Cutfs* 
Conq,,  77;  BroM  Campaign^  169-71.  K.  aaya  'the  number  of  their  dead  is 
said  to  be  at  least  90;  that  of  their  wounded  was  slight  so  far  as  ascertained.' 
Brooks,  p.  87,  savs  tiie  Mexican  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  200 
men!  Hughes,  bompharCs  Exped.,  266,  puts  the  loss  at  71  killed,  5  prison- 
ers, and  not  less  than  150  wounded  includin|[  their  general.  Ponce  de  Leon. 
The  Mexicans  also  lost  a  cannon.     The  American  loss  was  7  or  8  wounded. 

Some  additional  references  for  the  N.  Mex.  campaign  in  general  are  Iiip» 
ley'a  War  wUk  Meaaeo,  i.  270-80;  Furber*s  Twelve  Months*  Vohmteer,  247-63^ 
437,  etseq.;  Jenhins'  Hist,  Mex,  War,  135-40;  Mansfield's  Mex.  War,  78-83; 
Davis'  El  Gringo,  93  et  seq.;  MUler,  in  Sta  Fi,  Centenmal,  24-6;  Brackett'a 
Hist.  U.  8,  Cavalry,  69-71, 104-7;  also  mention  in  many  other  works  on  Mex., 
N.  Mex.,  and  the  war. 
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tion  of  the  regiment  had  been  a  remarkable  one,  in 
some  respects  almost  without  parallel,  though  its  most 
brilliant  features  do  not  pertam  directly  to  the  annals 
of  New  Mexico. 

General  Kearny's  original  instructions  of  June  3, 
1846,  from  the  secretary  of  war,  included  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Should  you  conquer  and  take  possession  of  New 
Mexico  and  California,  or  considerable  places  in  either, 
you  will  establish  temporary  civil  governments  therein 
— abolishing  all  arbitrary  restrictions  that  may  exists 
so  far  as  it  may  be  done  with  safety.  In  perform- 
ing this  dutv  it  would  be  wise  and  prudent  to  con- 
tinue in  their  employment  all  such  of  the  existing 
officers  as  are  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  and  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  them. 
You  may  assure  the  people  of  these  provinces  that  it 
is  the  wish  and  design  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  them  a  free  government  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  our  territoriea 
They  will  then  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  rights 
of  free  men  in  electing  their  own  representatives  to 
the  territorial  legislature.  It  is  foreseen  that  what 
relates  to  the  civil  government  will  be  a  difficult  and 
unpleasant  part  of  your  duty,  and  much  must  neces- 
sarily be  left  to  your  own  discretion.  In  your  whole 
conduct  you  will  act  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  con- 
ciliate the  inhabitants,  and  render  them  friendly  to 
the  United  States."*^  Kearny's  proclamation  of  Au- 
gust 2  2d,  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  these 
instructions,  though  going  in  certain  respects  far 
beyond  their  letter,  has  already  been  presented  in 
this  chapter.  From  the  first  day  of  occupation.  Cap- 
tain Waldo,  of  the  volunteers,  was  set  at  work  trans- 
lating all  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  laws  that  could 
be  found  at  Santa  F6;  while  Colonel  Doniphan,  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  aided  by  Willard  P.  Hall — 
elected  to  congress  during  this  absence — ^busied  him- 

''^  These  inatmctionB  may  be  conveiiieiitly  ooiunilted  in  Cuita*  ConqueM, 
246-7,  though  often  repeated  elsewhere. 
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self  with  the  preparation  of  a  code  of  laws  founded  in 
part  on  Waldo's  fri^mentary  translations,  but  mainly 
on  the  laws  of  Missouri  and  Texa&  Finally,  on  the 
22d  of  September,  the  general  published  this  code — 
still  in  force  in  New  Mexico  down  to  1886 — printed 
in  English  and  Spanish  with  the  old  press  and  type 
found  at  the  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  his  appoint- 
ment of  governor  and  other  officials,  thus  organizing 
the  civil  government  deemed  necessary.**  With  the 
code  was  submitted  to  the  government  at  Washin^n 
an  "organic  law  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico," 
which  provided  for  a  permanent  territorial  oi^niza- 
tion  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  nammg  the 
first  Monday  in  August  1847  as  the  day  for  electing 
a  delegate  to  congress." 

It  was  noticeable  that  Kearny's  proclamations  ig- 
nored the  old  theory  that  eastern  New  Mexico  be- 
longed to  Texas.  A  still  more  notable  feature  was 
the  clearly  announced  intention  of  retaining  the  coun- 
try as  a  permanent  possession  of  the  United  Statea 
This  was  the  first  open  avowal  of  the  administration's 
real  purpose  to  make  this  a  war  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  and  not,  as  had  been  pretended,  for  the  pro- 

**  Sept.  22,  1846,  Kearny's  report  on  the  code  and  its  tmblication;  also  his 
appointment  of  officers,  in  Cuttf  Ckmqueal,  64-4S.  The  latter  reads:  'Being 
dul^  authorized  by  the  pres.  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  I  hereby  make  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  for  the  government  of  N.  Mex.,  a  territoiir  of  the  U.  S. 
The  officers  thns  appointed  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  aooorcungly.*  Gov- 
ernor, Charles  Ben^  part  owner  of  Bent's  Fort»  married  to  a  native  of  Taos; 
secretary,  Donaciano  V  i^  a  native  of  New  Mexico,  of  lonf  official  experience 
in  various  civil  and  militsffy  positions;  marshal,  Richard  I)allam,  an  Ameri- 
can mining  operator  at  Los  rlaceres;  district  attomev,  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr, 
in  later  years  somewhat  famous  as  congressman  and  politician;  treasurer, 
Charles  Blnmner;  auditor,  Eugene  Leitznidorfer,  a  Sta  Fd  trader,  mamed  to 
a  daughter  of  the  former  governor,  Santiago  Abreu;  judges  of  tiie  superior 
courts  Joab  Houghton,  a  lawyer  of  later  prominence  in  the  territory,  Antonio 
Joed  Otero^  of  a  prominent  and  influential  Spanish  family,  and  Charles  Beau- 
bien,  a  pioneer  of  1827,  married  to  a  native  wife.  The  biographic  items  are 
from  Prmce^a  HisL  8heiche»,  367-8.  The  Kearny  code,  with  the  precedent 
bill  of  rights  issued  on  the  same  date,  may  be  found  in  New  Mexieo,  Compltd 
Laws,  Sta  ¥6,  1885,  p.  82-129. 

**  U,  8.  Gov.  Doc,  29th  cong.  2d  sees.,  H.  Bz.  noo.  19.  I  have  not  seen 
this  document  in  its  original  form.  Most  of  the  papers  are  reprinted  in  CvlU* 
Conq,,  and  elsewhere,  but  not  the  organic  law,  which  was  not  approved  at 
Washington.  Cboibe,  Conqut$l,  66,  gives  the  date  fixed  for  the  election;  also  in 
Nil€9*  Beg.,  budi  48,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  doc.  as  printed  filled 
116  pages. 
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iection  of  Texan   boundaries,  the  avenging  of  past 
wronffSy  and  the  obtaining  of  indemnity  for  just  claims. 
This  brought  the  subject  before  congress,  which  body 
called  on  the  president  for  all  the  instructions  that 
had  been  given  respecting  civil  government  in  New 
Mexico  and  California.     In  the  debates  this  subject 
was  utilized  chiefly  as  a  basis  for  attacks  on  the  ad- 
ministration and  denunciations  of  the  war  for  conquest. 
Nobody  cared  what  was  done  at  Santa  ¥6  except  as 
it  could  furnish  material  for  arguments  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  great  and  complicated  national  strug- 
gle for  political  supremacy  between  the  north  and 
south.      Belligerent    rights    were,   however,    pretty 
thcH-oughly  discussed ;  and  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
a  temporary  civil  government  might  be,  if  the  people 
were  submissive  and  friendly,  a  legitimate  and  proper 
feature  of  a  conqueror's  military  rule.     This  whole 
subject  and  others  closely  connected  with  it  have  been 
somewhat  ftdly  presented  in  the  History  of  Calif omiay 
and  repetition  is  not  deemed  necessary  here.**     Gen- 
eral Kearny  as  a  conqueror  had  absolute  power,  lim- 
ited only  by  the  requirements  of  humanity  and  justice, 
or  international  usage.     He  might  enforce  strict  mar- 
tial law,  or  protect  the  people's  rights  and  interests  by 
ciril  methods,  as  he  saw  fit    He  had  no  power  to  make 
New  Mexico  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
people  citizens,  or  non-submissive   enemies  traitors, 
nor  could  he  in  a  sense  exact  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States.     All  these  matters  would  be  set- 
tled by  the  final  treaty  closing  the  war.     But  he  might 
perhaps  promise  or  threaten  these  things,  or  almost 
any  others,  and  he  might  exact  from  officials  any  oath 
they  could  be  induced  to  take.     His  promises  the  gov- 
enmient  at  Washington,  if  the  treaty  should  code  the 
territory,  would  be  m  equity  under  obligation  to  fulfil ; 
but  it  would  have  no  right  to  carry  out  his  threats. 

"See  ffisL  C<il.,  v.,  chap,  xxii,  especiallv  pp.  601  et  seq.  with  ref.  to  U.  8, 
^o>t  Doe,  and  Cong.  Olobe,  CaL  and  N.  Max.  were  in  precisely  the  same 
positioii,  oDoe  the  pretended  rights  of  Texas  were  at  this  time  practically 
Jgaond. 
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The  president  in  his  reply  of  December  22d,  furnish- 
ing the  desired  information,  declared  that  Kearny's 
acts,  so  far  as  they  purported  to  establish  a  permanent 
territorial  govemmenrand  to  give  the  i^abitante 
political  rights  as  citizens,  under  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  had  not  been  recognized  or  approved; 
but  that  otherwise  his  acts,  and  the  instructions  on 
which  they  were  based,  **were  but  the  amelioration  of 
martial  law,  which  modem  civilization  requires,  and 
were  due,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  conqu^,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory ;»  and  more- 
over,  "it  will  be  apparent  that  if  any  excess  of  power 
has  been  exercised,  the  departure  has  been  the  off- 
spring of  a  patriotic  desire  to  give  to  the  inhabitants 
the  privileges  and  immunities  so  cherished  by  the  peo- 
ple of  our  own  country,  and  which  they  believed  cal- 
culated to  improve  their  condition  and  promote  their 
prosperity.  Any  such  excess  has  resulted  in  no  prac- 
tical injury,  but  can  and  will  be  early  corrected  in  a 
manner  to  alienate  as  little  as  possible  the  good  feel- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  country."^ 
As  I  have  remarked,  congress  paid  very  little  atten- 
tention  to  the  matter,  except  as  indicating  the  intention 
of  permanent  occupation,  which  the  president  did  not 
pretend  to  deny.  Respecting  the  actual  operations  of 
the  civil  government  in  1846-7,  practically  nothing  is 
recorded ;  probably  there  was  very  little  to  record. 

From  the  first  there  had  been  occasional  rumors  of 
intended  revolt  among  the  natives  as  well  as  of  attack 
by  forces  from  the  south,  but  such  rumors  could  be 
traced  to  no  definite  foundation,  and  at  the  time  of 
Doniphan's  departure  no  danger  was  apprehended. 
Price  had  nearly  2,000  men  with  whose  aid  to  keep 
the  province  in  subjection,  though  many  of  them  were 
on  the  sick-list.  The  main  force  was  stationed  at 
Santa  F^,  but  detachments  were  posted  at  other 
points,  including  the  dragoons  under  Captain  Buig- 

^  U.  8,  OcvL  Doc,,  and  CuUs*  Conqu/ett,  as  in  note  22. 
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▼in  at  Alburquerque,  a  company  under  Captain 
Hendley  in  the  Mora  valley,  and  another  near 
Cebolleta  on  the  Navajo  frontier.  Soon  after  Doni- 
phan left  the  capital,  disquieting  rumors  again  became 
prevalent,  and  in  December  these  became  of  so  defi- 
nite a  nature  that  many  arrests  were  made.  The 
result  of  an  investigation  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the 
disclosure  of  a  carefully  devised  plot  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  the  country  by  killing  the  Americans  and  all 
natives  who  had  espoused  their  cause.  The  leaders 
were  Tomds  Ortiz  and  Diego  Archuleta,  who  under 
the  new  regime  were  to  be  governor  and  comandante 
general  respectively;  several  of  the  priests  were 
prominent  in  the  plot,  notably  padres  Juan  Felipe 
Ortiz  and  Jos^  Manuel  Gallegos ;  and  many  leading 
citizens  of  the  northern  sections  were  involved. 
Meetings  were  held  at  the  house  of  Tomds  Ortiz; 
plans  were  minutely  discussed  and  arranged;  parts 
were  assigned  to  the  leaders,  who  secretly  visited 
the  different  towns  to  incite  the  lower  classes  of 
Mexicans  and  pueblo  Indians;  and  the  19th  of  De- 
cember was  fixed  for  the  rising.  This  date  was  sub- 
sequently changed  to  Christmas  night,  when  the  town 
would  be  crowded  with  natives,  and  the  Americans, 
by  reason  of  the  festivities,  would  be  off  their  guard. 
Before  this  time,  however,  the  plot  was  revealed, 
perhaps  by  the  mulatto  wife  of  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  many  of  the  alleged  leaders  were  arrested 
by  order  of  Colonel  Price,  though  Ortiz  and  Archu- 
leta escaped  to  the  south.  ^ 

'^This  Tenion  is  given  with  a  few  unimportant  Tariationa  in  all  the  gen- 
oil  narratives  that  have  hoen  cited.  Among  tiie  best  is  that  in  Prince's  S^ist, 
Shelcheg,  who^  however,  mainly  follows  Davis  and  Hnghes.  Prince  savs:  'It 
m  agiwd  that  on  the  night  of  the  appointed  day  those  engaged  in  the  con- 
ipiraey  in  Sta  F^  were  to  gather  in  the  parochial  church,  and  remain  con- 
caled.  Meanwhile  friends  from  the  snrroanding  country  under  the  lead  of 
Archuleta  were  to  be  brought  into  the  city,  and  custributed  in  various  houses 
^re  they  would  be  unobmrved.  At  midnight  the  church  bell  was  to  sound, 
and  then  the  men  within  the  church  were  to  sally  forth,  and  all  were  to  ren- 
dovoQS  immediately  in  the  plaza,  seize  the  cannon  there,  and  aim  them  so  as 
to  eommand  the  leaaing  points,  while  detachments  under  special  orders  were 
to  attack  the  palace  ana  the  quarters  of  the  American  commandant,  and 
wake  them  prisoners.  The  people  throughout  the  whole  north  of  the  terri- 
tory had  been  aecreHy  notined,  and  were  only  awaiting  news  of  the  rising 
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From  the  meagre  details  of  testimony  extant,  a& 
repeated  in  substance  hy  the  different  writers,  from 
the  fact  that  no  positive  evidence  could  be  found  against 
the  parties  arrested,  and  from  the  confidence  felt  by 
the  authorities  that  all  danger  ended  with  the  revela- 
tion of  the  plot,  it  would  appear  that  not  very  much 
was  brougth  to  light  by  the  investigation,  or  rather 
that  the  conspiracy  had  not  assumed  any  very  for- 
midable proportions.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
however,  from  this  testimony  and  later  developments 
that  Ortiz  and  Archuleta  had  really  plotted  a  rising, 
and  had  found  many  adherents,  though  nothing  like  a 
general  consent  of  the  leading  men  of  different  sections 
and  different  classes  had  been  secured.  Perhaps  the 
only  Vonder  under  the  circumstances  is,  that  the  move- 
ment was  not  more  wide-spread.  No  blame  or  taint 
of  treason  could  be  imputed  to  the  New  Mexican  peo- 
ple— except  to  individual  officials  who  had  promised 

at  Sta  F^  to  join  in  the  revolt  and  make  it  a  sore  saooess.'    Says  Col  Prioo^ 
in  his  report  of  Feb.  15,  1847:  '  Aboat  the  15th  of  Dec  last  I  reoeived  infor- 
mation of  an  attempt  to  excite  the  people  of  this  territory  against  the  Ameri- 
can govt.    This  rebellion  was  headed  by  Thomas  Ortiz  and  Diego  Archuleta 
An  officer,  formerly  in  the  Mexican  service,  was  seized,  and  on  hia  person 
was  found  a  list  of  all  the  disbanded  Mex.  soldiers  in  the  vicinity  of  Sta  F& 
Many  other  persons  supposed  to  be  implicated  were  arrested,  and  a  full  in- 
vestigation proved  that  many  of  the  most  influential  oitizens  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  territory  were  engajged  in  the  rebellion.     After  the  arrest  above 
mentioned  and  the  night  of  Ortiz  and  Archuleta,  *the  rebellioa  appeared  to  be 
suppressed;  but  this  appearance  was  deceptive.  Sta  Fi^  Conq,,  27-8.     On 
Dec.  26th,  Gov.  Bent  writes:  '  On  the  17th  mst  I  received  informaticni  from 
a  Mexican,  friendly  to  our  govt,  that  a  c<mspiraoy  was  on  foot  among  the 
native  Mexicans. . .  .1  immediately  brought  into  requisition  every  means  in 
my  power  to  ascertain  who  were  the  movers  in  the  rebeUion,  and  h&ve  sno- 
ceeded  in  securing  7  of  the  seoondaxy  conspirators.    The  military  and  civil 
officers  are  now  both  in  pursuit  of  the  two  leaders  and  prime  movers ...  .So 
far  as  I  am  informed,  this  conspiracy  is  confined  to  the  4  northern  counties 
of  the  territory,  and  the  men  considered  as  leaders  cannot  be  said  to  be  men 
of  much  standing.'    After  securing  information,  etc.,  the  gov.  turned  the 
the  matter  over  to  the  military  authorities.  N*  Mex,  and  CaL^  Meat,  and 
Doc,  Julv  24,  1848;  U,  S.  0<nt  Doc,  dOth  oong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  70, 
p.  17.     The  only  definite  and  literallv  preserved  testimony  of  the  time  is  that 
of  Jos^  Maria  Sanchez.     He  says  that  on  Dec  16th  (from  other  sources  it 
appears  that  the  1st  meeting  had  been  held  on  the  12th)  he  was  sommoned 
by  Miffuel  Pino  to  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Ortiz.     He  found  there  TomiKs 
CMz,  Diego  Archuleta,  Nicolas  and  Miguel  Pino^  Santiago  Armijo^  Manuel 
Ghavej^  JC^minso  Vaca,  Pablo  Dominguez,  and  Juan  Lopez.     Tomis  VaC8» 
Bias  Ortega^  axid  the  priest  Leiva  are  also  named.     (Prince  says  that  sevenl 
of  these  men  proved  their  innocence,  notably  Chavez  and  the  Pinoa.)    Thei 
he  narrates  theplottings  substantially  aa  given  above  in  thisnoteb  SfaFif 
Oomq,^  27. 
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aDegiance — had  they  chosen  to  rise  in  a  body  against 
the  AmericaD  invaders.     The  temptation  for  such  a 
rifliDg  was  strong.     The  national  pride  of  many  leading 
citizens  had  been  deeply  wounded  by  Armijo's  dis- 
mceful  surrender  of  their  country  without  a  struggle. 
High  officials  might  naturally  feel  that  in  Mexico  they 
would  be  regard^  as  implicated  in  the  general's  actions 
and  r^arded  as  traitors.     The  Amencan  occupation 
had  as  yet  brought  no  benefit  to  the  country.     The 
natural  bitterness  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  had 
been  aggravated  rather  than  appeased  by  recent  occur- 
rences.    The  situation  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
in  southern  California  just  before  the  Flores  revolt. 
We  have  no  positive  evidence  of  gross  outrages  or 
oppression  of  the  natives;  indeed,  in  a  sense,  the  efforts 
of  the  American  authorities  were  constant  and  gen- 
erally effective  to  protect  them  in  their  legal  rights; 
but  the  volunteers  were   overbearing,  abusive,  and 
quarrelsome,  taking  no  pains  to  conceal  how  much  thev 
despised  all  that  was  Mexican;  and  instances  of  indi- 
vidual insult  and  outrage  were  frequent     The  natives 
were  naturally  revengeful,  many   of  them  vicious, 
ignorant,  and  ready  to  listen  to  the  exaggerated  charges 
and  promises  of  the  few  reckless  characters,  who  from 
motives  of  ambition  or  resentment  were  bent  on  stir- 
ring up  a  revolt.     Moreover,  the  New  Mexicans  noted 
the  inroads  of  sickness  among  their  invaders,  their 
difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies,  their  comparatively 
siuall  number,  and  their  distance  from  reenforcements. 
Again,  they  probably  received  false  news  respecting 
Mexican  successes  and  prospects  in  the  south ;  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  heard  of  the   Califomian 
revolt     There  was  much  jealousy  against  those  natives 
who  had  been  given  office  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  lost  their  old  positions ;  and  it  was  asserted  by 
Senator  Benton  that  Archuleta's  hostility  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  Americans  had  not  kept  their  prom- 
ises of  leaving   the  western  country  to  his  control 
Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  so  strong  was  the  iiiflu- 
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ence  of  those  who  had  directly  or  indirectly  espoused 
the  American  cause,  of  those  whose  interest  required 
a  continuance  of  the  new  regime,  and  of  those  who 
realized  the  impossibility  of  a  revolt  that  should  be 

J>ermanently  successful,  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
ooked  with  little  favor  on  the  movement,  and  it  was 
practically  abandoned,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  on  the  flight 
of  Ortiz  and  Archuleta. 

But  the  embers  of  revolt  were  left  smouldering 
among  the  Indians  of  Taos,  and  they  were  fanned 
into  flame  by  a  few  reckless  conspirators,  who  trusted 
that  once  begun  the  revolt  would  become  general. 
Governor  Bent — ^having  on  January  5th  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  announced  the  discovery  of 
the  plot,  the  flight  of  the  leaders,  and  also  the  victory 
of  Doniphan  at  El  Bracito" — ^beUeving  that  all  danger 
was  past,  went  on  the  14th  with  Sheriff  Lee  and  others 
to  Taos,  his  home.  On  the  19th,  the  Indians  came 
from  their  pueblo  to  demand  the  release  of  two  pris- 
oners. On  this  being  refused,  they  killed  the  sheriff 
and  prefect;  then  attacked  the  governor's  house,  kill- 
ing and  scalping  Bent  and  two  others.*^  Messengers 
were  at  once  despatched  in  all  directions  to  announce 
that  the  first  blow  had  been  struck,  and  to  urge  a  g^^^- 
eral  rising.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  that  the  Taos 
outbreak  had  been  definitely  planned  in  advance, 
though  most  writers  state  that  such  was  the  case,  as 
indeed  it  may  have  been.  Many  Mexicans  at  once 
joined  the  Indians.  At  Arroyo  Hondo,  some  twelve 
miles  away,  eight  men  were  attacked  on  the  same 
day  at  Turley's  mill  and  distillery,  and  seven  of  them 
killed  after  a  desperate  resistance  of  two  days."    Two 

»In  OtOU'  Conq,,  218. 

*^The  victimB  were  Charles  Benl^  gor.;  Stephen  Lee,  sheriff;  James  W. 
Leal,  circuit  attorney;  Comelio  Vigil,  prefect;  X^ardso  Beanbidn,  son  of  the 
judge;  and  Pablo  JaramiUo^  brother-in-law  of  Bent. 

'^The  victims  were  Simeon  Turley,  Albert  Torbush  (or  Cooper),  Wm 
Hatfield,  Louis  Tolque,  Peter  Robert^  Joseph  Marshall,  and  Wm  Austin. 
John  Albert,  though  wounded,  escaped,  and  reached  a  oamp  on  the  Arkan- 
sas.    Ruzton,  Adven.t  203,  227-90,  was  enoamped  there  at  the  time,  and 

fives  the  most  complete  aooonnt  of  the  fight  as  related  by  Albert.    The  two 
illed  at  Rio  Colorado  were  Mark  Head  and  Wm  Harwood;  at  MoE%  Wsldo^ 
Benj.  Prewitt^  R.  0alver»  Noyes,  and  others  not  named. 
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other  Americans  were  killed  at  Rio  Colorado;  and 
at  Mora,  eight  traders  who  had  just  arrived  in  a 
wagon  from  Las  Vegas,  including  L.  L.  Waldo, 
brother  of  Captain  Waldo  of  the  volunteers.  At 
Las  Vegas  the  alcalde  not  only  fulfilled  his  oath  of 
all^iance,  but  induced  the  people  to  remain  quiet 

trough  int^x^pted  letters  from  the  rebels,  calling 
for  aid,  Colonel  Price  at  Santa  F^  heard  of  the  revolt 
on  the  20th.  Ordering  reenforcements  from  Albur- 
querque,  he  marched  northward  on  the  23d  with  353 
men,  including  Angne/s  infantry  and  a  company  of 
Santa  F6  volunteers  under  Captain  St  Vrain,^  and 
four  howitssers  under  Lieutenant  Dyer.  The  enemy, 
1,500  strong,  as  was  estimated,  and  commanded  by 
Jesus  Tafoya,  was  encountered  on  the  24th  near  La 
Canada,  or  Santa  Cruz,  and  put  to  flight  with  a  loss 
of  36  killed,  including  General  Tafoya.  Price  lost 
two  men.**  Four  days  later,  at  Los  Luceros,  reen- 
forcements came  up  under  Captain  Burg  win;  on  the 
29th  the  foe  was  again  driven  from  a  strong  position 
at  the  pass  of  El  Embudo,  with  a  loss  of  twenty  killed ; 
and  the  3d  of  February,  after  a  hard  march  through 
deep  snow,  the  army  reached  the  pueblo  of  Taos, 
within  whose  ancient  structures  the  rebels  had  forti- 
fied themselves.  A  hard  day's  fighting  on  the  4th, 
marked  by  a  continuous  cannonade  and  several  as- 
saults, put  the  Americans  in  possession  of  the  church 
and  that  part  of  the  pueblo  west  of  the  stream. 
About  150  of  the  Indians  are  said  to  have  been 
killed,  including  one  of  their  leaders,  Pablo  Chavez ; 
while  the  American  loss  of  seven  killed  and  45 
wounded — many  of  them  fatally — included  Captain 
Burgwin.     Next  morning  the  Indians  sued  for  peace, 


giTes  the  muster-roll  of  this  company.     Capt.  Geran  St  Vrain, 
Charles  Metcalf  and  George  Peatock;  rank  and  file  66  men.     There 
4ie  several  Spanish  names. 

**  Price's  report  of  the  eampaupi,  dated  Feb.  I6th,  as  given  in  ChUU*  Con- 
{sot,  223-31,  and  in  sereral  of  ute  narratives,  is  the  best  authority.  In  N. 
Mez.  ami  Cal,  Mesa.,  Joly  24,  1848,  pp.  18  et  seq.,  are  several  reports  and 
proHamations  of  Actuig  wv,  Vi^  during  the  campaign.  Prince,  Hist,  Sh.^ 
•19,  tells  US  that  the  S.  Juan  Indians,  who  had  joined  the  rebels  under  oom- 
pafaaoDy  Borrendered  before  the  fight. 
Hin.  ABU.  AND  N.  Mxz.    28 
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which  was  granted  on  their  giving  up  Toni^,  one  of  the 
leading  conspirators,  who  was  soon  killed  in  the  g^uard- 
house  Dy  a  private.  Pablo  Montoya,  another  leader, 
also  fell  into  the  hands  of  Price,  and  was  handed  on 
the  7th,  after  which  only  one  of  the  chief  conspirators, 
Manuel  Cortds,  survived.  The  army  returned  to  the 
capital,  where,  on  the  13th,  occurred  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  Grovemor  Bent  and  Captain  Burgwin.*^ 

**  Price's  report  is  foand  in  NiM  Reg.,  Izxii.  121;  ftnd  there  is  aOo 
another  diary  of  the  campaign  in  Id.^  119--20.  I  have  plans  of  the  three 
battles  of  La  Cafiada,  Embndo,  and  Taos,  in  Mex,  War  CoL^  v.  no.  26. 
Rosters  of  troops  in  1846-7,  with  losses,  etc.,  in  U,  S.  OovC  Doc,  SIst  oong. 
Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  24.  Also  lists  of  casoalties  in  NUes*  Heg.,  Izzii.  129l 
The  iremains  of  Barffwin,  Hendley,  and  otiier  officers  were  later  in  the  yesr 
removed  from  Sta  Fe  to  tiieir  homes  in  the  states.  Hughei,  397. 

Unfortonately  on  the  revolt  as  on  the  American  occapation  we  have 
practically  nothmg  of  real  value  from  Mexican  sources.     Most  items  in 
Mexican  newspapers  and  other  publications  are  mere  inaccmate  references 
to  the  fact  that  a  revolt  had  taken  place.     Others  dwell  on  and  perhaps 
exaggerate  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Americans  provoking  the  revolt; 
and  generally  exaggerate  its  success  throughout  the  year  1747.     Says  Busta- 
mante,   Invcuion  de  io8  AmerieanoB,  MS.,  66:   'Con  bastante  temor  estoy 
respecto  de  N.  Mex.,  donde  se  frustrd  un  alzamiento  que  estaba  H  punto  de 
realizarse  y  lo  evitd  un  nuevo-mexicano  denunciante;  habian  ya  tornado  dos 
caAones  y  tuvieron  que  devolverselos.     Han  cometido  crfmenea  horriblei 
exigiendoles  tambien  una  contribucion  de  80,000  pesos.     £1  alma  de  esta  sub- 
levacion  f ue  el  cura  Ortia  de  Sta  F^.    Aquel  pueblo  ha  recibido  un  trfste 
disengafio  de  lo  que  son  y  deben  prometerae  de  tales  malvados,  ^  quienes 
tenian  afecciones  por  un  comercioproveyendose  de  cuanto  neoesitaban,  y  que 
no  son  lo  nusmo  comerciantes  que  oonquistadores  orguUosos.'    Notice  of 
Gov.  Bent's  death  in  Id.,  Mem.  HiaL,  MS.,  March  11,  1847.     In  Id,,  207, 
Apr.  13th,  it  is  announced  that  the  K.  Mexicans  had  killed  1,200  of  the 
Americans.     '  Este  es  el  verdadero  modo  de  recobrar  la  libertad. '    In  Id. ,  vii 
11-12,  May  4th,  the  outbreak  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  killing  by  a 
K.  Mex.  of  his  wife  whom  a  Yankee  had  seduced  and  carried  to  the  cnarteL 
A  mob  formed  to  support  the  native;  tiie  troops  brought  out  2  cannon,  but  did 
not  fire  them  from  tear  of  killing  Amer.  in  the  crowd,  and  made  a  cbaige; 
then  a  by-stander  fired  the  cannon  in  their  rear  into  the  crowd  of  friends  and 
foes;  and  the  eiboloe  took  advantage  of  Uie  slaushter  and  fright  to  enter  the 
cuartel,  seize  the  arms,  and  kill  *£  cuanto  pintaba  en  Yankee.'     'It  is  added 
that  Padre  Ortiz  is  marching  on  Chihuahua  with  4,000  Ind.  and  N.  Mexi- 
cans ' !    In  Id.,  May  8th,  it  is  said  that  the  Yankee  invaders  of  Chih.  (Doni- 
phan's army)  are  retreating  on  account  of  the  news  of  a  general  slaughter  in 
the  north.    The  N.  Mex.  were  aided  by  the  Xavajoa.    And  on  July  2Stb, 
Id.,  164,  more  of  the  iriut^fo  en  N.  Mexka,  where  only  900  Amer.  were  left 
who  would  soon  be  exterminated.    The  Sonorense  of  March  5,  1847,  conies 
from  the  Regisiro  OJUkd  of  Durango  an  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Ist  plot, 
revealed  by  a  friend  of  the  *  infamous  *  Vigil  y  Alarid.      However,  a  new 
movement  was  daily  expected,  which  would  wipe  Out  tl^e  Yankees,  who  hid 
lost  their  horses  and  waaons,  and  had  no  money.     Conflicts  are  frequent 
caused  by  the  outrages  of  we  soldiers,  who,  except  300  veterans  (the  dragoons), 
are  chieflv  Irish  and  Italiiuia  1    The  N.  Mexicans  are  ver^  sad  at  being   i 
deemed  allies  of  the  Yankees,  whom  they  detest.     Thev  earned  off  2  cannon 
from  the  plaza,  but  had  to  give  them  up.     See  also  Id.,  May  28th,  Auff.  20th, 
Nov.  12th;  m  Rmonador,  Oct.  30th,  Deo.  11th;  IrU  EtpaM,  May  8th,  Jane 
12th;  Arco  Iris,  Aug.  7th. 
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With  the  exception  of  Price's  report  of  this  cam- 
paign, there  does  not  exist,  and  cannot  be  formed,  any- 
thing like  a  continuous  record  of  the  insurrection,  or 
of  the  subsequent  annals  of  the  year.  After  the  defeat 
at  Taos,  it  was  only  east  of  the  mountains,  and  chiefly 
under  the  direction  of  Manuel  Cortes,  that  hostilities 
were  continued.  At  the  first,  as  we  have  seen,  Waldo 
and  party  had  been  killed  at  Mora,  but  Las  Vegas 
had  been  kept  in  subjection  by  the  efforts  of  the  al- 
calde, and  the  presence  of  Captain  Isaac  R.  Hendley 
with  his  company.  He  occupied  Las  Vegas  on  Janu- 
ary 20th,  concentrated  his  grazing  guards,  and  on  the 
24th  appeared  with  225  men  before  Mora,  where  he 
attacked  several  hundred  insurgents,  killing  25  or  30 
and  capturing  fifteen  prisoners,  but  was  himself  killed 
with  a  few  of  his  men,  and  the  party  was  repulsed. 
A  little  later  Captain  Morin  renewed  the  attack,  and 
drove  the  inhabitants  into  the  mountains,  destroying 
the  town  and  a  large  supply  of  grain.  In  May  a  graz- 
ing x>arty  and  also  a  wagon  train  were  attacked,  one 
or  two  men  killed,  and  a  large  number  of  horses  and 
mules  driven  off.  Following  the  marauders'  trail. 
Major  !EMmonson  overtook  them,  300  or  400  strong,  in 
a  deep  cafion  of  the  Red  River,  but  after  a  fight  of 
several  hours,  in  which  he  killed  many  of  the  Mexicans 
and  Indians,  and  lost  only  one  man,  he  was  forced  to 
retire.  Next  morning  the  enemy  had  fled.  Late  in 
June  there  was  trouble  at  Las  Vegas.  Lieutenant 
Robert  T.  Brown  and  three  men,  pursuing  horse- 
thieves,  were  killed;  whereupon  Edmonson  made  an 
attack,  killed  ten  or  twelve  men,  found  indications  of 
a  new  revolt,  captured  the  town,  and  sent  some  fifty 
prisoners  to  Santa  F^,  also  burning  a  mill  belonging 
to  the  alcalde,  who  was  charged  with  complicity.  In 
July  a  party  of  31  soldiers  was  attacked  at  La  Cidnega 
not  &r  from  Taos,  Lieutenant  Larkin  and  five  others 
being  killed.  On  the  approach  of  reenforcements, 
however,  the  enemy  fled.  In  the  same  month,  Ed- 
monson is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  town  of  Las 
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Pias  (?)  with  considerable  loss  to  the  foe,  and  to  have 
marched  by  way  of  Anton  Chico  to  La  Cuesta,  where 
were  some  400  insui^ents  under  Cort^  and  Gonzalez. 
Fifty  captives  were  taken,  the  rest  fleeing  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  many  horses  were  recovered.  After  July 
we  have  no  definite  record  of  hostilities. 

Of  the  prisoners  brought  to  the  capital  by  Price, 
and  sent  in  later  by  his  officers,  some  fifteen  or  twenty, 
perhaps  more,  were  tried  by  court-martial,  sentenced 
to  death,  and  executed.     These  included  six  of  the 
murderers  of  Brown,  who  were  hanged  on  the  3d  of 
August.     Many  others  are  said  to  have  been  flogged 
and  set  at  liberty.     Others  accused  of  complicity  in 
the  original  plot  were  turned  over  to  the  civil  author- 
ities.    In  March  four  of  these  were  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  for  treason,  25  being  discharged  for  want 
of  evidence,  and  one  of  the  four  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.     This  was  Antonio  Maria  Trujillo, 
father-in-law  of  Diego  Archuleta,  an  infirm  old  man 
of  high  standing,  in  whose  behalf  a  petition  for  pardon 
was  sent  to  Washington  by  GU>vemor  Vigil  and  others. 
At  the  same  time  District  Attorney  Blair  asked  for 
instructions,  since  the  accused  had  pleaded  lack  of 
jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  court.     In  reply  the  sec- 
retary of  war  for  the  government  took  the  ground 
that,  while  the  New  Mexican  insurgents  might  prop- 
erly be  punished  even  with  the  death  penalty  for  their 
ofience  against  the  constituted  authorities,  they  could 
not  be  prosecuted  for  treason  against  the  United  States, 
since  they  were  not  yet  citizens.     For  similar  reasons 
the  president  declined  to  pardon  Trujillo,  but  counselled 
mercy  in  his  case.     Apparently,  he  and  others  con- 
victed at  the  May  term  were  discharged  or  pardoned 
by  Price  or  the  governor;  but  not,  as  is  stated  by  some 
writers,  by  the  president" 

While  Indians  from  some  of  the  pueblos  were  aid- 
ing the  insurgent  Mexicans  in  their  guenlla  warfare 

''Correflp.  in  K.  Mex,  and  Col.,  Meu.,  July  24,  1848,  p.  2&-d4.    IhnsM 
states  tha^  f  5  were  executed  in  all,  8  Mexicans  and  7  Indiana. 
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againsb  the  Americans,  with  aid  from  various  bands 
of  Apaches  and  others,  the  tribes  of  the  plains — the 
Comanches,  Pawnees,  and  Arapahoes,  incited  and 
Aided,  as  the  Americans  believed,  by  Mexicans — be- 
came troublesome  from  April  to  August  on  the  Santa 
Y6  trail.  Hardly  a  party,  large  or  small,  traders  or 
soldiers,  crossed  the  plains  without  suffering  from  their 
depredations.  Many  were  killed,  and  large  numbers 
of  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  were  lost.  Lieutenant 
Liove,  with  a  company  of  dragoons  escorting  govern- 
ment funds,  had  five  of  his  men  killed,  and  lost  his 
animals  in  June.  Later  in  the  year  comparative  se- 
curity was  restored  by  the  stationing  of  troops  at  dif- 
ferent points;  and  then  the  Indians,  in  their  turn, 
were  made  the  objects  of  outrage,  as  when  a  party  of 
Pawnees  were  treacherously  massacred  at  Fort  Mann. 
In  the  west  and  north-west  the  Navajos  had  paid  no 
heed  to  their  treaty  with  Doniphan,  but  continued 
their  raids  for  plunder  on  the  settlements  of  the  Rio 
Grande.** 

**  On  Indian  tronbles,  which  I  make  no  attempt  to  present  in  detail,  see 
Ctete'  Conqt/eiii,  234-^5,  240-3;  Hughes*  Doniphan's  Expel,  403-5;  NiUs'  Reg., 
IxxiL-iiL;  passim;  Honolulu  Polynesian^  iv.  89;  Arco  Iris,  July  5,  1847;  Ind. 
Af.  B^jpf,  185^  p.  188.  Gov.  Bent  had  been  ex-offido  superintendent  of 
Ind.  afoirs;  and  his  report  on  the  various  tribes  and  means  to  keep  them  in 
■abjeetioa,  dated  Nov.  10,  1846,  is  given  in  CaL  and  N.  Mex.,  Mess,  and  Doc., 
1850;  pp.  191  et  seq.  He  estimates  their  number  as  36,950,  but  this  includes 
tribes  -whose  range  extended  far  beyond  N.  Mex.  proper. 

Some  additional  references  for  the  U.  S.  occupation,  and  the  revolt  in 
1876-7,  are  as  follows:  Pattan's  Hist  U,  8.,  738-41;  8.  F.  Califomian,  May 
29,  1847;  Froai's  Mex,  War,  217,  219,  285-90;  Taos  Co.  Herald,  Aug.  22, 
1884;  Honoluht  Polynesian,  iv.  43;  Mayers  Mex,  Aztec,  i.  343,  353;  Frost's 
imL  Wars,  291-3;  Young's  Hist.  Mex.,  287,  436-40;  Amy's  Cenien,  Oration, 
24-7;  Spaniards  in  N,  Mex,,  MS.,  13;  Bancroft's  New  Mex.,  Miscel.,  MS.,  16; 
S,  F,  ClI  8tar,  Apr.  24,  May  22,  29,  Oct.  9,  16,  1847;  Harper's  Mag.,  July 
1880,  p.  191-2;  Murray's  PicL  Hist.  U.  8.,  474r^;  Oswald,  Caltfomien,  82; 
Amer.  Quar.  Reg.,  L  14;  Harrison's  BaUkfields,  4d5-7,  446-8;  Sta  Fe  Cenien., 
24-6;  Lossittff'sHisi.  U.  8.,  486-7;  Watts* Bta  Fi  Affairs,  MS.,  11-14;  Peter- 
mm's  MiL  Heroes,  iL  66-73. 
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At  Santa  P^  and  in  the  settlements  generally  for 
six  months  after  the  revolt,  the  state  of  affairs  was 
far  from  satisfactory,  worse  in  every  respect  than 
before.  For  a  time,  indeed,  a  greater  degree  of  vigi- 
lance and  discipline  was  observed;  but  the  former, 
with  its  accompaniments  of  severe  punishments,,  habit- 
ual distrust,  and  oppressive  regulations,  rapidly  de- 
stroyed the  confidence  and  friendliness  before  shown 
by  large  portions  of  the  native  population ;  while  the 
latter  soon  became  relaxed,  and  the  soldiers  more 
turbulent  and  unmanageable  than  ever.  The  New 
Mexicans  were  regarded  as  at  heart  deadly  foes,  and 
were  treated  accordingly.  Sickness  continued  its 
ravages;  supplies  were  still  obtained  with  difficulty; 
the  Indians  constantly  attacked  the  caravans  on  the 
plains;  Navajo  raids  on  the  settlements  never  ceased» 
there  being  some  reason  to  believe  thai  they  were  not 
discouraged    by  the  Americans  so  long  as  directed 
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against  the  natives;  and  the  situation  was  still  further 
complicated  by  disagreements  between  military  and 
civil  authorities,  and  by  serious  dissensions  among  mili- 
tary officers^  there  being  much  dissatisfaction  with 
Colonel  Price's  man^ement.^ 

The  volunteers'  terms  of  enlistment  expired  at 
different  dates  from  June  to  August,  causing  fears  that 
the  country  would  be  left  without  sufficient  protection 
against  a  new  revolt.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a 
new  volunteer  force  was  organized  in  Missouri  for 
this  service.  On  the  6th  of  August  a  company  of  the 
1st  Dragoons,  Lieutenant  Love,  reached  Santa  F^ 
with  $350,000  of  government  funda  On  the  17th 
Colonel  Price,  leaving  besides  the  three  dragoon 
companies  a  battalion  of  reenlisted  volunteers  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Willock,  started  with  his  men  for 

^  It  is  fair  to  state  that  there  was  a  strong  political  element,  and  therefore 
nesnmably  more  than  one  side  in  the  Price  controversy.  'The  soldiery 
sare  degenerated  into  a  military  mob,  are  the  most  open  violators  of  law  and 
order,  and  daily  heap  insnlt  and  injury  upon  the  people.'  No  protection 
attainst  Indians  as  promised  by  Kearny.  '  One  half  the  captains  do  not  know 
the  number  of  their  men  nor  where  thev  are  to  be  found;  and  they  themselves 
are  to  be  seen  nightly  in  fandmngos  and  even  less  reputable  places  of  dissipa- 
tion. The  soldiers  are  never  druled  or  mustered;  au  is  insubordination,  mis- 
rale,  and  confusion.  About  one  fifth  of  the  whole  command  have  died  from 
the  effects  of  dissipation. .  .The  want  of  ability  and  military  knowledge  in 
the  commander,  added  to  his  inability  to  control  his  officers  or  soldiers,  can 
only  produce  the  stronffsst  feelinss  of  disgust  and  hatred,  and  desire  to  rebel 
imoDg  the  native  inhabitants. .  jEt  is  certain  that  if  such  a  state  of  things 
were  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  territories  of  the  U.  S.,  neither  the  civil  nor 
military  govt  would  exist  for  a  week.'  Letter  in  A^iW  Heg.,  Izxii.  252. 
Since  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  '  I  regret  to  say,  nearly  the  whole  terri- 
tory has  been  the  scene  of  violence,  outrage,  and  oppression  by  the  volunteer 
soldiery  against  all  alike... The  civil  authorities  find  themselves  utterly 
poverleas. .  .The  mil.  authorities  are  incapable  of  controlling  this  lawless 
•oldieiy  or  are  entirely  indifferent.'  By  the  Navajos  over  '  50  citizens  have 
been  kmed  or  carried  into  captivity,  and  more  than  60,000  head  of  horse  3, 
moles,  and  sheep  carried  off  m>m  the  Bio  Abajo.'  The  Amer.  therefore  ap- 
pear to  the  N.  Mez.  as  practically  allies  of  their  savage  foes.  Id.,  Ixxiii.  155. 
'All  is  hubbub  and  confusion  here;  discharged  volunteers  leaving,  drunk; 
tod  volunteers  not  discharged  remaining,  drunk.'  Another  letter  in  Id.  New 
Mex.  under  neither  U.  S.  nor  Mez.  laws;  '  los  caprichoe,  los  rencores,  y  el 
igotfdiente  estan  poeesionados  del  gobiemo  civil  y  militar.'  Sonoreiwe,  iMov. 

12. 1847,  from  El  Faro  of  Oct  26th.  Hughes,  DonipJ.arCs  Exped.,  399-400, 
teUs  us  that  the  Mez.  could  no  longer  carry  arms  or  ride  about  the  country 
vith  impunity.  The  soldiers  '  scarcely  spared  the  innocent  and  unoffending,' 
tiioQgh  there  were  no  acts  of  violence  ( !)  and  a  *  suspicious  quietude '  prevailed. 
Jone  26th  the  sec.  of  war  writing  to  Price  alludes  unofficially  to  rumors  of 
Isx  discipline,  which  of  course  are  not  believed;  still  it  would  be  well  for  P. 
to  'brace  up '  somewhat  and  be  very  carefuL  N.  Nex,  and  CaL,  Mess,,  July 

24. 1848,  p.  34. 
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the  states^  meeting  on  the  way  various  bodies  of  the 
new  troop&     These  included  two  regiments  of  volun- 
teers,  one   of  infantry  under  colonels   Newby  and 
Boyakin,  the  other  of  cavalry  under  Ealls  and  Jones; 
also   an  infantry   battalion  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Easton,  and  later  another  battalion  of  cavalry  and 
artillery  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Gilpin,  known  as 
the  Indian  Battalion,  and  at  first  stationed  on  the 
plains  to  keep  hostile  tribes  in  order.     There  is  nothing 
of  importance  recorded  respecting  military  affairs  at 
Santa  Fe  after  August ;  but  in  December  Price  came 
back  as  a  brigadier-general  to  resume  the  command. 
The  force  was  now  nearly  3,000  men,  with  a  part  of 
which  the  general  marched  south,  and  in  March  1848 
fought  the  last  battle  of  the  war  at  Santa  Cruz  de 
Resales  near  Chihuahua.^     On  their  return  north  and 
the  announcement  of  peace,  the  volunteers,  except  two 
companies,   went   home   to    the    states,    starting   in 
August  or  September.     At  the  same  time  the  force 
of  regulars  was  slightly  increased  by  reenforcements 
from  Chihuahua.     In  1849  the  force  was  still  further 
increased  till  it  numbered  885  men,  including  a  garri- 
son at  El  Paso.     Four  companies  of  volunteers  were 
also  called  into  service  in  March  1849;   and  a  com- 
pany of  Mexicans  and   pueblo   Indians  served  in  a 
Navajo    compaign.        During    Price's    absence    the 
military  command  had  been  held  by  Colonel  E.  W. 
B.  Newby  in  1847,  and  by  Major  Benjamin  L.  Beall 
in  1848.     Major  John  M.  Washington  assumed  the 
coinraand  in  September  of  that  year,  and  in  Octo- 
ber 1849  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  John 
Monroe.* 

*  On  military  moyementB  and  distribnticn  of  troops,  see  N,  Nex,  and  CoL^ 
Mesa,,  July  24,  1848,  p.  28;  NUea'  Begister,  IxziL  375;  IxxiiL  76>7,  155,  246, 
256,  305;  Hwfhea'  Dwiiphana  Ekeped,,  398,  405-7;  CutU'  Conq.,  240;  Bracket^ 
U.  S.  Cavalry t  122;  and  especially,  on  the  Chihuahua  campaign  and  Maj. 
Gilpin's  operations  against  the  Indians,  U.  8,  Qovi  Doc,  30th  oong.  2d  sess., 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  p.  113-51. 

*  We  have  but  few  details  of  military  matters  in  1848-9,  except  certain 
Ind.  campaigns  and  explorations  to  be  noted  later.  One  comp.  of  horse  artUl. 
and  one  of  2d  dragoons  came  with  Washington  from  Chih.  in  Sept  1848. 
'Co.  C  Ist  dragoons,  Lieut.  Whittlesey,  was  stationed  at  Taos  in  Oct    In 
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We  have  seen  that  the  government  at  Washington, 
while  not  ostensibly  recognizing  General  Kearny's 
acts  so  fiar  as  they  made  New  Mexico  a  territory — 
and  its  people  citizens — of  the  United  States,  did 
recognize  his  right  to  establish  a  temporary  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  management  of  territorial  aiiairs. 
Charles  Bent  as  governor,  and  other  officials  as  already 
named,  were  appointed  in  September  1846,  the  native 
prefects,  alcaldes,  and  other  local  authorities  being 
for  the  most  part  continued  in  office  on  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  During  the  last  months  of  1846 
very  little  for  good  or  bad  was  done  by  the  new  civil 
authorities;  and  after  the  revolt  their  powers  were 
still  further  subordinated  to  those  of  the  military,  a 
state  of  things  causing  many  complaints  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  On  the  death  of  Governor  Bent  in 
January  1847,  Secretary  Vigil  became  acting  gover- 
nor. He  desired  the  appointment  of  a  successor, 
recommending  C^ran  St  Vrain,  but  the  authorities  at 
Washington  disclaimed  all  powers  in  the  matter,  and 
in  December  Vigil  himself  was  appointed  governor 
by  General  Price.  In  the  same  month  a  legislative 
assembly  met  at  Santa  F^,  accompUshing  and  at- 
tempting nothing   of  importance,  so  far  as  can   be 

Not.  the  foroe  was  3  oomp.  lot  dragoons,  1  comp.  2d  dragoons,  and  1  battery 
3d  artillery.  In  1849,  4  oomp.  3a  inf.,  and  2  comp.  2d  artilL,  arrived  in 
Jane;  1  oomp.  2.1  dragoons  came  from  Ft  Leavenwortn  July  11th;  2  comp.  of 
the  ame  left  Cal.  to  relieve  the  Ist  dragoons;  4  comp.  3d  infantry  and  2 
eomp.  2d  artilL,  Lieut. -col  Alexander,  came  from  Ft  Leavenworth  July  23d; 
and  6  comp.  3d  inf.,  Maj.  Van  Horn,  arrived  at  £1  Paso  Sept.  8th.  Thus  in 
Kov.  1849,  there  was  a  force  of  885  men  stationed  at  7  posts,  as  follows:  Sta 
Fe  1  comp.  2d  artill. ;  Taos  1  comp.  2d  drag. ;  Alburquerque,  ditto;  Dof&a  Ana, 
ditto;  Socorro  part  of  1  comp.,  ditto;  £1  Paso,  6  comp.  3d  inf.;  for  posts  to  be 
established  1  comp.  2d  artill. ,  and  4.  comp.  3d  inf.  N.  Mexico  tormed  the 
9th  military  department.  Adj. -gen. 'a  reports,  etc.,  in  U»  8.  OcvtDoc.,  30th 
Gong.  2d  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  i.,  161-2,  165,  225;  Id.,  Slst  cong.  1st  sess.,  H. 


Ex.  Doc  1,  pt  i.,  p.  182,  184;  M,  Slst  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  pt  ii., 
Di  291-^1;  also  Maj.  W.'s  reports  1848-9,  in  7d,  31st  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  6,  p.  104-16.  Oct.  13^  1848,  sec  war  to  Maj.  Washington,  presumes 
the  vohmteerB  will  have  departed;  cannot  send  more  regulars  before  June 
1S49.  leL,  Slst  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  17,  p.  263.  The  payment  of 
volanteen*  claims  for  services  against  Ind.,  etc.,  in  N.  Mex.  in  48  et  Be<^, 
was  still  before  congress  in  '60-^.  Id.,  ^th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Com.  no.  537; 
3ah  cong.  3d  seas.,  H.  Com.  no.  52;  also  in  1870-1.  Cong.  Globe,  1870-1,  p. 
033;  and  in  74,  43d  cong.  Ist  sess.,  U.  Ex.  Doc  272.  See  also  military 
items  in  yUes*  Keg,,  Ixxir.-v.,  passim. 
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known,*  Vigil^s  rule  seems  to  haf  e  continued  nonii- 
nally  until  October  11, 1848.  A  newspaper,  the  Santa 
F6  RepvhlicaUf  was  published  from  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  finally  ratified 
on  May  30,  1848,  and  proclaimed  at  Santa  F^  ia 
August,  New  Mexico  became  part  of  United  States 
territory,  the  boundary  on  the  south  being  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Upper  Gila,  and  a  line — of  which  more 
will  be  said  later— ^uniting  these  rivers  just  above  the 
latitude  of  El  Paso.  The  people  were  given  a  choice 
of  citizenship  between  the  two  republics,  and  pending  a 
decision  were  assured  of  full  protection  for  their  per- 
sons, property,  and  religious  faith.  News  of  the  treaty 
produced  practically  no  immediate  changes  in  the  ter- 
ritory, except  the  departure  of  the  volunteer  troopa 
In  the  matter  of  civil  government,  the  new  status  of 
the  country  involved  some  perplexing  questions,  which 
seem,  however,  not  to  have  greatly  troubled  the  New 
Mexican  mind  at  first.  The  military  regime  was 
properly  at  an  end,  and  the  civil  government  oi^an- 
ized  as  a  temporary  phase  of  the  military  occupation, 
strictly  speaking,  ended  with  it;  but  the  position 
assumed  by  the  administration  at  Washington,  and 
carried  out  by  the  military  commanders,  was  that 
"the  termination  of  the  war  left  an  existing  govem- 


«  Eitch,  Legialathe  Blue-book  qfthe  Territory  qfN.  Mexko,  Sta  F^  1887- 
excellent  compendium  of  official  annals — gives  on  p.  98-9  the  members  of  the 
assembly  which  met  oii  Dec.  6th,  and  an  extract  on  educational  matters  frooi 
Gov.  Vigil's  messaffe.  Of  the  council  Antonio  Sandoval  was  president,  Henry 
Henrie,  clerk,  ana  James  Hubble,  doorkeejper.  Members,  central  district, 
JoB^  Fran.  Vaca,  J.  A.  Sandoval,  Juan  Tullis;  northern  district^  NiooUis 
Lucero,  Pascual  Martinez;  sonthem  district.  Ant.  Sandoval,  Juan  Otero; 
house-speaker,  Wm  Z.  Angney;  derk,  James  Giddings;  doorkeeper,  £.  J. 
Vaughan;  members,  Sta  Fe  county,  Manuel  Alvarez,  Angney,  Ant,  ]£. 
Ortiz;  Sta  Ana  co.,  Tom^  Vac:^  Jesus  Sandoval;  S.  Miguel  co.,  Muniel 
Sanchez,  Ant.  Sais,  Levi  J.  Keithlay;  Bio  Arriba  ca,  Jom  B.  Viffil,  Job6 
Ant.  Manzanares,  Mariano  Lucero;  Taos  co.,  Jos^  Martin,  €rea  Gud,  Ant. 
Jose  Ortiz;  Bernalillo  co.,  Juan  Perea,  Rafael  Armijo;  Valencia  co.,  Wm 
Skinner,  Juan  Cruz  Vaca»  Juan  C.  Chavez,  Rafael  Luna,  Juan  Sanchez.  Ac* 
cording  to  Id.,  Ckron,  Annals,  19,  Gov.  Vigil's  appointment  was  on  Dec 
17th,  and  P.  Jos^  Ant.  Martinez  headed  a  petition  for  U.  S.  citizenship. 
According  to  Hues'  Beg.,  Ixxiii.  305,  a  bill  was  passed  to  anthorize  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  consider  annexation  to  the  U.  S.  In  the  Sta  Fi  Jfew 
Mexican,  Aug.  28,  1877,  is  a  synopsis  of  Gov.  V.'a 
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xnent,  a  goverDment  de  facto,  in  full  operation ;  and 
this  will  continue,  with  the  presumed  consent  of  the 
people,  until  congress  shall  provide  for  them  a  ter- 
ritorial government."     Accordingly,  Governor  Vigil 
ruled  for  a  few  months,  and  after  him  the  command- 
ants Washington  and  Monroe,  there  being  no  attempt 
to  appoint  a  purely  civil   successor  to  Vigil.     The 
state  of  things  was  like  that  in  California,  in  the  his- 
tory of  which  country  the  reader  will  find  some  addi- 
tional matter  on  the  general  subject'     This  solution 
of  the  difficulty  was,  perhaps,  as  satisfactory  as  any 
that  could  have  been  devised ;  and  the  New  Mexicans 
did  well  in   following  the  advice  of  the  president  "to 
live  peaceably  and  quietly  under  the  existing  govem- 
ment"    for    a  "few   months,"   until    congress   should 
attend  to  their  civil  needs.     Senator  Benton,  how- 
ever, took   it   upon  himself  to  give  contrary  advice.* 
Declaring    all   that  had   been  done  by  the  military 
authorities   to  be  null  and  void,  he  counselled   the 
people  "to    meet  in  convention — provide  for  a  cheap 
and  simple   government — and  take  care  of  yourselves 
until  congress  can  provide  for  you."     And  they  did 
hold  a  convention  at  the  call  of  Governor  Vigil  on 
October  10th;  which  body,  however,  contented  itself 
with  sending  a   memorial,  or  petition,  to   congress, 
asking  for  the  "speedy  organization  by  law  of  a  ter- 
ritorial  civil   government;"   and   at   the   same   time 
protesting  against  dismemberment  in  favor  of  Texas, 
and  against  the  introduction  of  slavery.^ 

'See  HUi.  CaLf  t,,  chap,  zxii.,  this  aeries.  In  Cal.,  however,  the  treaty 
foand  the  military  govemor  already  in  possession  of  the  civil  power.  I  have 
found  no  definite  oraera  or  reasons  assigned  for  not  having  continued  Vigil  in 
power,  or  appointed  a  successor;  but  I  suppose  there  were  orders  similar  to 
thoie  sent  to  Kearny  and  Mason  in  CaL,  but  of  later  date. 

'Benton's  letter  of  Aug.  28,  1848,  to  people  of  CaL  and  N.  Mez.,  in  NUes' 
Beg.,  Ixxiv.  244-5. 

^  Record  of  the  convention  in  RUeh^s  Blue-hook  99-100.  Ant.  Jose  Marti- 
nez was  pres.,  J.  M.  Giddinffs  clerk,  Henry  Ilenrie  interpreter,  and  Thos 
White  doorkeeper.  Ez-gov.  f'ran.  Sarracino,  Gov.  Vigil,  J.  H.  Quinn.  and 
Juan  Perea  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial,  which  was 
signed  Oct.  14th,  by  A.  J.  Martinez,  Elias  P.  White,  Juan  Perea,  Ant.  8ais, 
Santiaeo  Archuleta,  James  H.  Quinn,  Manuel  A.  Otero,  Don.  Vigil,  Fran. 
Sarracmo,  Gregorio  Vigil,  Ramon  Luna,  Chas  Beaubien,  and  Jose  Pley* 
Tbe  mem.  was  sent  to  £nton  and  John  M.  Clayton^  with  a  reqnost  to  repre- 
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The  expenses  of  the  civil  govemment  were  partly 
paid  during  the  military  regime  by  the  duties  on  im- 
ports;  and  after  February  1848,  General  Price  or- 
dered a  duty  of  six  per  cent  to  be  still  collected  on 
imports  from  the  United  State&  The  citizens  and 
traders  held  meetings  in  August  to  protest  against 
such  illegal  exaction  on  goods  introduced  from  one 
part  of  the  United  States  to  another.  Price  declined 
to  modify  the  order,  which  he  regarded  as  a  measure 
of  absolute  necessity,  the  only  source  of  revenue ;  but 
the  government  at  Washington  sustained  the  people, 
and  in  October  ordered  the  refunding  of  all  duties  col- 
lected since  the  30th  of  May.  Consequently,  salaries 
and  other  expenses  went  for  the  most  part  unpaid,  and 
in  1851,  when  the  old  regime  came  to  an  end,  there 
was  a  debt  of  $31,562.® 

sent  tiie  territorial  interestB  at  Waahington.  It  was  received  in  tbe  aenate 
0ec.  13th,  evoking  a  little  storm  of  comment,  eapecially  from  aonthem  men 
who  were  astounded  at  the  'insolence  *  of  the  N.  Alexican  daim.  NUe»*  Beg., 
Izxiv.  407.  Nov.  8th,  Maj.  Washington  to  sec  of  war,  mentioning  the  conven- 
tion, stating  that  the  Kearny  code  was  still  in  force,  and  representing  the  im- 
Dortance  of  fixing  a  permanent  system  as  soon  as  possible.  U.  8,  GocC  Doc, 
Slst  cong.  1st  sees.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  5,  p.  104.  Davir  version.  El  Oringo,  109, 
is  as  follows:  '  In  the  fall  of  1848,  Wm  Z.  Angney,  a  lawyer  of  very  consid- 
erable talent,  and  late  a  captain  in  the  army, . .  .returned  from  Missouri  fuU 
of  the  idea  set  forth  in  Mr  Benton's  letter,  and  endeavored  to  induce  the 
people  of  N.  Mex.  to  follow  the  course  he  recommended.  Col  Washington, 
. .  .finding  that  an  excitement  was  growing  up  on  the  subject,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, dated  the  23d  of  Nov.,  1848,  commanding  the  inhabitants  to  atataia 
from  "participating  in  or  being  movers  of  seditious  meetings;"  after  which 
public  meetings  ceued  for  a  time,  and  all  things  went  on  quietly.  In  Dec 
of  the  same  year  *  (the  dates  must  be  wron^)  'a  convention. .  .assembled  in 
Sta  Fe,  and  memorialised  congress  for  a  territorial  govt,  but  none  was  granted 
during  that  session. . .  .N.  Mex.  not  having  a  repres.  in  Wash. . .  .the  people 
resolved  to  send  an  agent  there.  A  movement  to  this  effect  was  put  on  foot 
in  Mav  1849,  which  resulted  in  Hugh  N.  Smith  beingsent,. .  .his  expenses 
being  borne  by  an  association  of  private  individuals.  This  be^t  an  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  certain  ffentlemen  who  coveted  the  position  for  one  of 
their  own  number, . .  .mainlv  Maj.  Weightman  and  Mr  Angney,  who  stirred 
up  the  public  mind,  and  held  several  meetings  at  Sta  Fe.  Then  followed 
Beall's  proclamation,  and  the  convention  which  elected  Smith  as  a  delegate,  as 
narrated  a  little  later  in  my  text. 

« Meetings,  etc,  at  Sta  F6.  NUea'  Beg,,  Ixxiv.  259-60,  from^<  LouiaSepmb- 
Uean  and  Sta  Fi  BepubUcan,  Order  of  sec  war,  Oct.  12th,  in  CtiL  and  If. 
Mex.,  M&ts.,  1850,  p.  261.  In  his  message  of  July  24th,  the  president  asid 
the  civil  govt  had  l)een  supported  out  of  military  exactions  and  contributions 
from  the  enemy.  '  No  part  of  the  expense  has  been  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  U.  S.'  Gov.  Washington  on  Nov.  8th  wrote  that  there  would  be  no 
govt  funds  unless  Price's  order  was  enforced.  A  report  of  the  sec.  war,  May 
5,  1852,  is  devoted  to  the  matter  of  civil  expenses  and  the  debt.  U.  8.  Ooft 
Ihc,  32d  cong.  1st  sess..  Sen.  £x.  Doe.  71*  It  contains  several  commnnicatioiia 
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In  September  1849  another  convention  assembled 
at  Santa  F^,  consisting  of  nineteen  delegates  elected 
by  the  people  under  a  proclamation  issued  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel   Beall,  acting  as  governor   in    Major 
Washington's  absence.     This  body  proceeded  to  elect 
Hugh  N.  Sniith  as  a  delegate  to  congress,  to  adopt  a 
plan,  or  basis,  for  the  territorial  government,  the  es- 
tablishment of  which  he  was  to  urge  at  Washington, 
and  to  prepare  a  series  of  instructions  for  his  guid- 
ance.    A  Dotable  feature  of  these  documents,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  petition  of  1848,  was  the  absence 
of  protests  ag^ainst  slavery  and  Texan  encroachments. 
The  territory  iieas  simply  to  be  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Texas.*      Grovernor    Washington,  it  appears,  de- 

OB  the  subject,  incltiding  a  tabular  statement  eztendinff  from  Sept.  22,  1846, 
to  March  31,  1850.  The  amount  already  paid  to  Deo.  22,  1850,  was  $12,098; 
amoont  dae  $20,504,  or  with  estimate  to  March  22,  1851,  $81,562.  The  official 
btieems  worth  preserving,  and  is  as  follows:  Got.— salary  $2,000 — Charles 


Bat  from  Sept.  22,  '46,  Donaciano  Vigil  from  Jan.  19,  *47,  J.  M.  Washington 
from  Oct.  11,  '47,  Johm  Monroe  from  Oct.  23,  *49;  judges  of  supreme  oonrt 


irom  June  1,  49,  Richard  Owens  from  July  20,  '50;  treasurer— $250— Chas 
Bbmner  fr.  Sept.  22,  '46;  attorney-general — $250 — Hugh  N.  Smith  fr.  Oct. 
1,  '46,  Murray  F.  Xuley  fr.  June  25,  '49,  Menill  Ashurat  fr.  Oot  2,  '50;  at* 
toney  of  soathem.  disfe. — $125 — James  H.  Qoinn  fr.  Oct.  19,  '46,  Elias  P. 
Wert  fr  Aug.  21,  '-49,  M.  F.  Tuley  fr.  Nov.  29,  '49,  M.  Ashurat  fr.  Oct  2, 
"SO-  attorney  of  north  dist— $125— James  W.  Leal  fr.  Dec.  10,  '46,  Theo.  D. 
Wbeaton  fr.  Mar.  29,  '47;  U.  S.  attoniey-^$600— F.  P.  Blair  and  B.  Dal- 
hm  fr  Sept.  22  '46,  to  June  22,  '47;  prefects--$200— Sta  F^,  Lucien  F. 
ThmUm  fr  Aug.   18,  '46,  Fran.  Ortiz  fr.Feh.  18,  '48;  Sta  Ana,  Fran.  Sando- 


&  H.  Quinn  fr.  Apr.  10,  '49,  Robt  Carey  fr.  June  19,  '49,  J.  M.  Vald^  fr. 
feb.  15  '50'  Valenoia»  Joe^  M.  Sanches  fr.  Jul.  16,  '47,  James  L.  Hubbell 
fr.  Sept  22,  '48,  ^Mauiiiel  A.  Otero  fr.  June  15,  '49,  Ramon  Luna  fr.  Apr. 
15,  '50-  Bernalillo,  Fran.  Sarracino  fr.  Sept.  22,  '46.  The  terms  end  Dec. 
22,  'SO.'  The  salaries  are  as  fixed  by  the  Kearny  code. 

^Xew  MeaAcOy  Journal  qf  the  ooiwiniicn  qf  the  Territory ,  1849,  in  £7.  S, 
Gmt  Doc  31  at'  conff.  Ist  sees.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  p.  93-104.  Bather 
ttnoffely  Mr  Ratcli  ooes  not  mention  this  convention  at  all.  RUch*9  LegU, 
BbZooL  100.  The  iheetingB  were  held  Sept  24--26th.  The  members  were, 
from  Bernalillo  co.,  Manuel  Armijo^  Ambrosio  Armijo,  Bio  Arriba,  Jos. 
Naarie,  Salv.  Lucoro;  S.  Miguel,  Greg.  Vigil,  Muiuel  A.  Vaca;  Sta  Ana, 
Miguel  Montoya,  FriiA.  T.  Vaca;  Sta  F^  Manuel  Alvarez,  E.  V.  Deroin,  W. 
Z.  Angney  Taoa,  Geran  fit  Vrain,  Ant.  J.  Martin,  Ant.  Leroux;  Valencia, 
JttujTSanchex,  Wm  C  Skinner,  Mariano  Silva,  Ant  J.  Otero,  Manuel  A. 
OiKOw    The  pninidnntf  "waa  the  cura,  Ant  Jos6  Martinet  sec  J.  H.  Quinn, 
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clined  to  recognize  officially  the  acts  of  this  conven- 
tion ;  but  Smith  soon  started  for  Wasbmgton,  where, 
in  July  1850,  the  house,  by  a  vote  of  92  to  86,  after 
a  long  discussion,  refused  to  admit  him  as  a  delegate.'^ 
But  even  before  Delegate  Smith's  failure  to  secure 
recognition  for  New  Mexico  as  a  territory,  yet 
another  experiment  had  been  tried  in  the  form  of  an 
attempted  organization  as  a  state,  this  being  in  accord- 
ance with  advice  from  Washington."     By  proclamaion 

doorkeeper  E.  J.  Vanghn.  The  com.  to  report  a  plan,  etc,  waa  compoeed 
of  W.  Z.  Angney,  Jot.  Nangle,  Wm  0.  Skinner,  F.  T.  Vaca,  and  A.  J.  Otero. 
Gov.  Washington,  Justice  Houghton,  and  Sec.  Vigil  accepted  seats  in  the 
convention.  On  plan  there  was  a  majority  report  by  Skinner  and  a  minority 
report  by  Naugle,  both  of  which  are  given.  Fran.  Sarracino  was  choeen  as 
Bubstitate  delegate  to  congress.  The  final  'instructions,' as  adopted,  took 
the  form  of  a  series  of  modest  requests  for  aid  and  protection. 

''Oct.  16th,  J.  S.  CSalhoun,  Ind.  agent,  to  sec.  interior.  Col  and  N,  Mex., 
Men.,  1850,  p.  90-1:  debate  in  Cong,  Olobe,  1849-50,  p.  1376-1406.  A  dele- 
gate from  Utah,  or  I>eseret,  was  refused  admission. 

"  Nov.  19,  1849,  Sec  War  Crawford  to  Lieut-col  Geo.  A.  McCall,  on  his 
way  to  join  his  re^^ent  in  N.  Hex.,  in  CdL  and  N.  Mex.,  Meat.,  1850,  p. 
280-1.  '  Since  their  annexation  these  territories,  in  respect  to  their  civil 
govt,  have  in  a  great  measure  depended  on  the  officers  of  the  army  there  in 
command;  a  duty  it  is  considered  as  falling  beyond  their  appropriate  spheres 
of  action. .  .This  condition  has  arisen  from  the  omission  of  con^press  to  pro- 
vide suitable  governments,  and  in  regard  to  the  future  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  difficulties  of  the  past  are  still  to  be  encountered. .  .It  is  not 
doubted  that  the  people  of  N.  Mez.  denre  and  want  a  ^ovt  orgamaed. .  .The 
question  readily  recurs,  how  that  ffovt  can  be  supplied.  I  have  already 
adverted  to  past  and  still  existinff  difficulties  that  have  retarded  and  may 
continue  to  retard  the  action  of  the  U.  S.  in  respect  to  this  necessary 
and  first  want.  To  remove  it  may,  in  some  d^^ree,  be  the  part  of  the  duty 
of  officers  of  the  army,  on  whom,  under  tibe  necessities  of  the  case,  has  been 
devolved  a  mu^al  participation  in  their  civil  aflbirs.  It  is  therefore  deemed 
proper  that  I  should  say  that  it  is  not  Jbelieved  that  the  people  of  N.  Mex. 
are  required  to  await  the  movements  of  the  fWeral  govt,  in  relation  to  a  plan 
of  govt  fbr  the  regulation  of  their  own  internal  concerns.  The  constitution 
of  the  U.  S.  and  uie  late  treaty  with  Mexico  guarantee  their  admission  into 
the  union  of  our  states,  subject  only  to  the  judgment  of  congress.  Should 
the  people  of  N.  Mex.  wish  to  take  any  steps  toward  this  object, . .  .it  will 
be  your  duty,  and  the  dut^  of  others  with  whom  you  are  associated,  not  to 
thwart  but  to  advance  their  wishes.  It  is  their  right  to  appear  before  con- 
gress and  ask  for  admission  into  the  union.'  Doubtless  similar  instmctioDs 
were  sent  to  other  officers. 

Davis,  Bl  Oringo^  111-12,  gives  the  best  connected  narrative  o^  poUticsl 
events  of  this  period  in  N.  Mex.  He  says:  '  About  this  time  two  opposite 
parties  sprang  up,  one  in  favor  of  a  state,  and  the  other  a  territorial  govt, 
which  engendered  a  deal  of  excitement  and  ill  feeling.  Several  large  public 
meetings  were  held  by  the  respective  parties  in  Sta  Fe. .  .At  one  of  these 
meetings  the  excitement  ran  so  high  that  it  almost  led  to  bloodshed '  (on 
account  of  Texan  oompUcations,  of  which  more  presently).  '  The  agitation 
of  the  question  of  a  state  govt  originated  with  the  national  administration. . . 
In  the  spring  of  1849,  James  S.  Calhoun  went  to  N.  Mex.  as  Ind.  agent»  bat 
upon  his  arrival  he  declared  that  he  had  secret  instructions  from  the  govtj^ 
Wash,  to  induce  the  people  to  form  a  state  govt.    For  a  time  the  plan  received 
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of  Governor  Monroe,  issued  in  April  1850,  a  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Santa  F^  the  15th  of  May,  under 
the  presidency  of  James  H.  Quinn,  and  after  sessions 
of  ten  days  framed  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  New 
Mexico.  This  document  prohibited  slavery,  and  fixed 
as  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  the  100th  and 
111th  meridians  respectively*^* 

It  was  submitted  to  the  people  bv  the  military 
governor's  order  of  May  28th,  requiring  an  election 
to  be  held  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  which  the  electors 
were  to  vote  on  a  separate  ballot  "  for  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, representatives  to  congress,  and  for 
senators  and  representatives  to  a  state  legislature  to 
convene  at  the  capital  on  Monday,  the  1st  day  of  July 
next  It  being  provided  and  understood  that  the 
election  of  all  officers  can  only  be  valid  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  by  the  people,  and  otherwise 
null  and  void;  and  that  all  action  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  of  the  legislature  shall  re- 
main inoperative  until  New  Mexico  be  admitted  as 

bat  little  sapport,  but  in  the  conne  of  the  summer  and  fall  an  excitement  was 
taiaed,  and  ooth  parties,  state  and  territorial,  published  addresses  to  the 
people,  the  former  being  headed  by  Calhoun,  Xfvarez,  and  Pillans,  and  the 
latter  by  St  Vrain,  Houghton,  Beaubien,  and  others.  The  matter  continued 
to  be  discussed  without  much  effect  in  favor  of  the  state  until  the  spring  of 
1850,  when  Col  Oeo.  A.  McCall  arrived  from  the  states,  upon  a  like  mission 
as  Calhoun.  He  informed  the  people  that  no  territorial  govt  would  be 
granted  by  congress,  and  that  Pres.  Taylor  was  determined  that  N.  Mex. 
should  be  erected  into  a  state  govt,  in  order  to  settle  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  also  that  of  boundary  with  Texas.  The  delegate  in  congress,  Mr  Smith, 
wrote  home  to  the  same  effect.'  In  view  of  the  neslect  of  congress,  threats 
of  Texas,  and  disgust  of  military  rule,  '  the  territorial  party  at  last  yielded 
ind  joined  in  the  advocacy  of  a  state  eovt.  Accordingly,  resolutions  to  that 
effect  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  at  Sta  F^,  Apr.  20th,  and  also  requesting 
Col  Monroe  to  issue  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  peo^e  to  elect  delegates 
to  a  convention  to  be  convened  on  the  15th  of  May.'  The  proclamation  is 
foimd  in  CT.  8.  ChviDoc,  dlst  cong.  Ist  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  60. 

^'Tbis  constitution  in  its  essential  parts  is  given  in  the  Amer.  Quart. 
RegUier,  iv.  582  et  seq.  I  have  not  found  the  journal  or  list  of  members,  but 
in  number  and  j>ersonnel  this  convention  was  probably  similar  to  that  of 
1849.  The  constitution  was  dated  Mav  25th.  llie  boundary  as  defined  was 
as  follows:  From  the  irrigating  dam  of  the  Rio  Grande  just  above  £1  Paso, 
east  to  100th  paraUel,  north  to  Arkansas  River,  up  the  river  to  its  source, 
thence  by  a  straight  line  to  where  the  Rio  Colorado  is  intersected  by  the 
111th  parallel,  south  to  the  Gila,  up  the  Gila  to  the  intersection  of  the  west 
hue  of^N.  Mex.  as  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  boundary  com.,  along  the 
national  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  down  that  river  to  the  place  of 
starting.  Davis  tells  us  that  the  constitution  was  drafted  by  Joab  Houghton 
and  M.  F.  Tuley. 
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a  state  under  said  constitution,  except  sucL  acts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  primary  steps  of  oi^niza- 
tion  and  the  presentation  of  said  constitution  properly 
before  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  The  pres- 
ent  government  shaU  remain  in  M  force  untU,  by  the 
action  of  congress,  another  shall  be  substituted."  ^  At 
the  election  of  June  20thy  the  constitution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  8,371  to  39;  while  Henry  Connelly  and 
Manuel  Alvarez  were  elected  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  by  a  large  majority  over  the  opposing  candi' 
lates,  Yaca  and  St  Vrain.  William  S.  Messervy  was 
chosen  as  representative  to  congress. ^^ 

The  newly  elected  legislature  assembled  at  Santa 
F^  at  the  beginning  of  July,  Alvarez  acting  as  gov- 
ernor in  the  absence  of  Connelly.  Francis  A.  Cun- 
ningham and  Richard  H.  Weightman  were  elected 
United  States  senators;  appointments  were  made; 
and  elections  for  local  officials  were  ordered  for  August 
The  intention  at  once  became  apparent  to  put  the  state 
government  into  immediate  and  full  operation,  without 
waiting  for  approval  from  Washington ;  to  put  an  end 
to  the  existing  regime,  without  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions clearly  expressed  in  Monroe's  proclamation.  This 
led  to  a  controversy,  into  the  developments  and  merits 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  minutely 
The  military  governor  declared  the  election  proclama- 
tion, and  any  others  emanating  from  the  new  authori- 
ties, to  be  null  and  void,  instructing  prefects  that  "the 
state  government  of  New  Mexico  has  no  legal  exist- 
ence, until  New  Mexico  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
union  as  a  state  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  that,  until  otherwise  determined  by  competent 
authority,  the  present  government  continues  and  will 

• 

^Gov.  Monroe's  procL  of  May  28,  1S50,  in  N.  Mtx,^  Corrtup,  on  CM 
AjfcarSf  1850,  p.  93-4.  In  CaL  the  date  and  manner  of  the  election  were 
fixed  in  the  schedule  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  Gov.  Biley  in  his  procla- 
mation clearly  announced  his  intention  to  surrender  his  powers  to  the  new 
governor  if  the  constitution  should  be  ratified.  CoL  and  N.  ifex.,  Afess.,  1850, 
p.  858-9. 

^«  U,  8.  Govt  Doe.,  Slat  oong.  2d  seM.,  Sen.  Boo.  26,  p.  16;  Siieh's  Legk, 
Bbte-book,  100. 
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be  sustained."  And  this  position  he  successfully  main- 
tained to  the  end,  notwithstanding  the  protests  and 
arguments  of  his  adversaries,  who  rather  forcibly  cited 
as  a  precedent  for  Monroe  the  submission  of  Riley  in 
California  under  similar  circumstances.^^ 

Respecting  the  civil  status  of  the  newly  acquired 
territories  after  the  treaty  and  before  congressional 
action,  there  were  substantially  three  theories,  in  some 
phases  tolerably  distinct,  in  others  perplexingly  in^ 
terlaced.  First,  that  the  treaty  put  an  end  to  the 
Mexican  system  and  to  the  temporary  system  of  the 
military  regime,  leaving  no  government  at  all,  but  a 
right  on  the  part  of  congress  to  impose  a  government, 

^New  Mexico,  Correspondence  on  the  suhjeel  qf  eivU  affairs,  1850,  in  31  at  cong. 
2d  seas..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  1,  p.  92-109.  This  collection  includes,  Ist.  Monroe 
to  adj.-ffen.,  July  16th,  a  report  of  the  whole  matter;  2d,  M/s  procl.  of  May 
SSth;  3d,  M.  to  legisl.,  Jtdy  4th,  has  no  cominnnication  to  make;  4th  and  5th, 
notes  of  M.  and  iUvarez,  July  11th,  12th;  6th,  Alvarez  to  M.,  a  lonff  defence 
of  his  coarse,  or  of  the  state  govt.  He  claims  the  people  had  a  ri^t  to  or- 
guize  a  civil  govt  without  consolting  the  mil.  gov. ;  that  any  private  citizen 
m^t  have  issued  the  proclamation;  that  in  the  absence  of  congressional  legis- 
lation, the  people  of  N.  Mex.  had  as  eood  a  right  to  form  or  remodel  their 
dd  system,  or  establish  a  new  one,  as  the  people  of  N.  Y.  or  Va;  that  Mon- 
roe s  civil  power  could  be  no  ereater  than  that  of  the  president;  and  that  the 
prendent  had  never  pretended  to  have  the  power  to  make  a  govt  for  N.  Mex., 
or  insist  on  the  old  one;  but  that  the  president's  instructious  and  all  others 
from  Wash,  simply  advised  temporary  submission  to  the  old  govt  as  exist- 
iBg  by  presnmea  consent  of  the  people.  That  consent  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  a  new  govt  organized;  which  must  be  recognized,  until  congress  should 
refuse  to  sanction  it.  7th,  M.'s  reply  to  A.,  July  12th,  insisting  on  adherence 
to  the  terms  of  his  original  procL,  and  on  a  continuance  of  the  old  regime 
pendinff  congressional  action;  8th,  A.  to  M.,  July  12th,  deploring  the  contro- 
versy, but  asserting  that  the  people  cannot  surrender  their  dearest  rights, 
etc.;  9th,  mem.  of  legislative  action,  on  a  state  seal,  county  of  Socorro,  cen- 
BOS  in  1S52,  election  of  alcaldes,  etc.,  election  of  senators,  memorial  to  con- 
gress, etc.  A  sec.  state,  4  judges,  auditor,  and  treasurer  were  nominated  and 
confirmed  by  both  houses.  10th,  M.  to  adj. -gen.,  July  Slst,  enclosing  doo;; 
11th,  M.  and  Calhoun  to  local  Indian  authorities,  assuring  them  tnat  no 
change  is  to  be  made,  June  29th;  12th,  M.  by  Sec.  Vigil  to  prefects,  July  23d, 
directing  that  no  attention  be  paid  to  ^varez*  orders,  etc.;  13th,  A.'8  procL 
of  July  20th  for  elections;  14th,  extract  of  the  leffislature's  law  on  elections; 
l$th,  M.  to  adj. -gen.,  Aug.  26th,  transmitting  the  following  papers;  16th, 
resolutions  of  the  house  and  senate,  signed  by  W.  Z.  Angney,  speaker,  and 
Joseph  Mangle,  speaker,  July  15th,  approving  the  position  taken  by  Xlvareai; 
17th,  Lewis  D.  Shutz,  sec  state,, July  17th,  transmitting  the  preceding  to 
Uonroe;  18th,  Alvarez  to  people,*  Aug.  8th,  no  officer  elected  or  appointed 
under  the  state  govt  will  attempt  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  until  atter  Nov. 
1st,  or  until  duly  commissioned  to  act  as  such.  (This  is  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  legislature,  and  may  indicate  a  kind  of  compromise.)  19th,  M.  by 
Vigil  to  prefects,  Aug.  9th,  no  obstruction  to  be  offered  to,  and  no  part  to  be 
takien  in,  the  state  elections  of  the  1 2th  Aug.,  but  officials  elected  are  not  to 
be  recognized;  20th,  sec.  war  to  M.,  Sept.  10th,  in  reply  to  M.'s  letter  of  July 
16th,  the  difficulty  removed  by  act  of  congress. 
Hue.  Abu.  ahd  N.  Hxx.  28 
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and  on  the  part  of  the  people,  pending  congressional 
action,  to  organize  one  for  themselves.  This  was  the 
settlers'  theory.  Second,  that  the  laws  of  New  Mexico, 
that  is,  the  Mexican  laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  were 
still  in  force,  and  must  still  continue  in  force  till 
changed  by  competent  authority;  that  is,  by  that  of 
congress;  meanwhile  the  military  commandant  was 
civil  governor.  This  was  the  position  assumed  for  a 
time  by  Grovemor  Riley  of  California. *•  Third,  that 
the  temporary  system  of  the  military  interregnum, 
virtually  the  Mexican  law  as  modified  by  necessity, 
remained  in  force  as  a  de  facto  government  with  the 
consent  of  the  people,  a  consent  presumed  as  an  alter- 
native of  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  could  be  changed 
only  by  congress.  This  theory,  in  a  practical  sense 
not  differing  much  from  the  second,  was  that  held  by 
the  administration  at  Washington,  and  inculcated  in 
various  instructions  to  officers  in  New  Mexico  and 
California,  and  it  was  virtually  the  one  maintained  to 
the  end  in  the  former  territory.  Respecting  the  merits 
of  these  conflicting  theories  no  final  decision  was  ever 
rendered  by  competent  authority.  In  a  practical  sense, 
most  differences  were  slight  No  one  seems  ever  to 
have  seriously  questioned  the  right  of  the  people  to 
organize  a  government  and  submit  it  to  congress  for 
approval.  The  administration  at  first  simply  advised 
them  to  submit  to  the  de  facto  government  resting  on 
their  presumed  consent,  but  a  later  administration 
favored  the  withdrawal  of  that  consent  and  the  ap- 
plication for  admission  as  states.  In  both  sections 
of  the  new  territory  this  was  dona  As  to  the  real 
status  of  the  new  governments  as  oi^anL^d  before 
approval  or  disapproval  by  congress,  the  only  important 
practical  question  at  issue,  there  was  no  decision. 
Riley  in  California,  under  instructions  from  Washing- 
ton, though  expressing  grave  doubts  on  the  legality 

^'Ro^ce,  Califomia,  246  et  seq.,  the  best  treatment  of  the  whole  Bobjeet 
extant,  u  '  advised  by  good  authority  that  Riley's  position,  in  so  far  as  fad 
4)onaifltentiy  held  to  it,  was  no  doubt  sounder  than  the  opposing  views.' 
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of  this  course,  surrendered  his  civU  authority,  and 
permitted  the  new  government  to  go  at  once  into 
operation,  as  indeed  he  had  promised  to  do  in  his 
order  for  the  election ;  this  being  in  a  sense  approved 
bj  the  admission  of  CaUfornia  as  a  state.     Monroe 
in  New  Mexico,  more  consistently  but  also  under  in- 
structions, inserted  in  his  election  order  a  condition 
which  was  subsequently  enforced.     The  people  as  rep- 
resented by  Alvarez  made  out  a  very  plausible  case, 
but  the  Washington  plans  must  not  be  disturbed,  and 
any  change  from  a  state  government  in  full  operation 
to  a  territorial  system  might   have  been  awkward. 
For  it  must  be  understood  that  the  whole  matter  was 
manipulated  by  a  few  men  at  Santa  F^.     In  Califor- 
nia, the  srold-seeking:  new-comers  included  a  multitude 
of  politicians,  with  'a  right  smart  sprinkling'  of  men 
who  beUeved  themselves  statesman,  so  that  there  was 
a  strong  public  sentiment  on  various  matters;  but  in 
New  Mexico  the  masses  took  little  or  no  interest  in 
theories  as  to  civil  government.     They  had  a  degree 
of  prejudice  against  the  existing  military  rule,  and 
partially  realized  the  desirability  of  a  permanent  civil 
system;  but  the  various  conventions  and  petitions  and 
plans  in  no  sense  emanated  from  the  New  Mexicans, 
oeing  the  work  of  a  few  Americans  who  acted  for 
their  own  personal  interest  or  that  of  their  party  or 
section  in  the  states,  and  aroused  popular  enthusiasm 
only  slightly  by  false  appeals  to  native  fears — ^notably 
that  of  Texan  encroachment.     A  few  of  those  politi- 
cians thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  to  serve  them- 
selves by  interfering  with  the  plan  and  putting  the 
state  government  into  immediate   operation,  as  had 
been  done  in  California ;  but  their  attempt  was  not 
successful 

Turning  from  Santa  F^  to  Washington,  I  find  it  by 
no  means  necessary  to  follow  congressional  debates, 
or  even  to  chronicle  the  many  successive  measures 
proposed  for  the  government  of  the  new  territories. 
Even  a  brief  r^sum^  would  extend  far  beyond  the 
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space  at  my  disposal  here,  and  the  subject  does  ncrf> 
properly  belong    to   New   Mexican    history   at    alL 
Somewhat   more   attention  is  given   to   it  in   other 
volumes  of  this  series  on  California;"  but  the  whole 
matter  belongs  to  the  great  national  controversy;  and 
nothing  that  was  done  or  left  undone  in  New  Mexico, 
nothing  in  the  needs  or  wishes  of  the  people,  had  any 
real  weight  in  congress.     The  territory  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  necessity,  or  at  least  pro- 
priety, of  providing  for  it  a  regular  system  of  govern- 
ment was  obvious  to  all.     Neither  was  the  task  in 
itself  a  diflScult  or  complicated  one.     The  south  pro- 
posed simply  to  extend  national  laws  over  the  new 
territories  by  the  organization  of  territorial  govern- 
ments.    This  was  on  its  face  a  natural  and  proper 
course,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  all  details 
might  have  been  readily  arranged.     But  a  controlling 
element  in  the  north  refused  to  admit  the  territories 
under  any  system,  except  with  conditions  prohibiting 
slavery.     The  south  had  made  the  war  expressly  to 
gain  new  southern  territory,  and  consequent  extension 
of  southern  power  in  the  national  councils.     The  north 
had  opposed  the  war  mainly  because  of  the  geographic 
position  of  the  territory  to  be  acquired.     This  opposi- 
tion had  failed,  as  had  the  attempt  to  make  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory  conditional  on  the  Wilmot  proviso 
prohibiting  slavery;  but  now  the  north  was  stronger 
and  more  fully  aroused,  and  was  resolved  to  take  a 
firm  stand  against  the  extension  of  the  peculiar  insti- 
tution.    Southerners   maintained  their  right  under 
the  constitution  of  holding  slaves  in  the  territories, 
though  many  doubted  that  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  country  in  question  would  naturally  become  in 
the  end  slave  territory;  they  held,  moreover,  that  if 
there  was   any  doubt  respecting  their   position,  or 
respecting  particular  points — such  as  the  effect  of  old 
Mexican  laws  abolishing  slavery — ^the  question  should 
be  decided  by  the  courts;  they  favor^  compromise, 

^^See  HiaL  CaL,  ▼.,  chap.  xxiL;  vi,  ohap.  xiii. 
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{bunded  on  mutual  concessions,  such  as  the  admission 
of  free  and  slave  states  in  equal  numbers,  or  a  geo- 
fifraphic  line  like  that  of  the  Missouri  compromise;  and 
n  I»»t«rt«l  against  an  agg««ir,  a^d  offanaive 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  northerners,  who  would  lis- 
ten to  no  compromise,  and  would  give  southern 
institutions  no  standing  whatever  in  the  newly  ac- 
quired domain.  And  indeed,  the  northern  position 
was  radically  aggressive;  but  if  on  the  face  of  the 
matter  and  on  the  points  immediately  at  issue  there 
was  a  degree  of  unfaumess,  it  was  believed  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  political  trickery  on  the  other  side  that 
had  led  to  the  present  complication,  by  the  irrepres- 
fflble  nature  of  the  great  sectional  conflict  that  had 
begun,  and  especially  by  the  great  moral  question  at 
issue  between  slaverv  and  freedom.  The  fight  in  con- 
gress was  a  long  and  bitter  one,  most  ably  fought  on 
both  sides;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  record  of  its 
details  and  the  discussion  of  its  merits  do  not  belong 
in  this  work.^ 

There  was,  however,  one  phase  of  this  controversy 
that  did  directly  aflect  New  Mexico,  and  in  which 
her  people  took  a  real  interest,  though  their  wishes 
had  very  little  weight  in  congress;  and  this  was  the 
question  of  eastern  boundary.  As  we  have  seen, 
Texas  had  claimed  since  1836  the  Kio  Grande  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source  as  her  western  bound,  relying, 
so  far  as  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  rely  on  anything 
but  repeated  asseverations,  on  the  treaty  signed  by 
Santa  Anna  as  a  prisoner — a  treaty  never  confirmed 
but  always  repudiated  by  Mexico,  and  never  entitled 
to  the  shghest  consideration  from  any  point  of  view. 
For  two  centuries  and  a  half  New  Mexico  had  been 
ruled  continuously  as  a  Spanish  and  Mexican  province, 
and  Texas  had  never  for  a  day  exercised  any  sort  of 
jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of  the  province,  but  had, 
on  the  contrary,  been  disastrously  defeated  in  her  only 

'"See  Con^resskmai  OhhCf  1845^50,  29th  to  31st  cong.,  as  per  index  head- 
inp,  N.  Mexico,  Califomia,  Utali,  Texas,  Slavery  in  the  Temtories,  Compro- 
mise Bill,  etc 
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attempted  invasion.     As  I  have  before  stated  or  im- 

Slied,  the  claim  of  Texas  as  against  Mexico  or  New 
lexico  never  had  any  real  foundation  in  fact  or  jus- 
tice. But  against  the  United  States  after  the  treaty 
of  1848,  the  claim  assumed  in  some  respects  a  different 
aspect.  In  annexing  Texas  the  United  States  had  in 
a  sense  taken  her  side  in  the  boundary  dispute  against 
Mexico;^  and  they  had  still  more  definitely  assumed 
that  OTound  by  regarding  the  crossing  of  the  Rio 
Grande  by  the  Mexicans  as  an  invasion  and  declara- 
tion of  war.  Again  during  the  military  occupation, 
while  from  motives  of  policy  the  Texan  claim  was 
virtually  ignored  by  Kearny  and  his  successors,  yet 
in  reply  to  the  complaints,  or  inquiries,  of  Texas,  the 
preBident  explained  that  the  civ^  government  o^an- 
ized  as  a  temporary  expedient  at  Santa  F^  was  by  no 
means  to  be  ZnsLreTla  interfering  ^ith  the  ulti- 
mate  rights  of  Texas ;  ^  and  the  military  governor  was 
a  little  later  instructed  definitely  not  to  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  Texan  authority  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande.**  Thus  while  the  administration  gradually 
assumed  the  ground  that  there  was  a  question  to  be 
settled  by  congress  and  the  state,  yet  in  an  important 
sense  the  national  government  was  committed  to  the 
justice  of  the  Texan  clainL  Meanwhile  the  Texans 
at  home  and  at  Washington  constantly  asserted  their 
claim  with  an  earnestness  that  almost  leads  the  reader 

^'  True,  in  the  act  of  annexation  there  was  an  adjustment  of  boundaries 
left  to  conffress;  but  this  adjustment  might  naturally  and  properly  be  re- 
garded as  affecting  the  rights  of  Mexico  only.  It  furnished^  however,  a  some- 
what plausible  biuis  for  a  different  view. 

»N.  Mex.  and  Meat,,  July  24,  1848. 

'^ '  With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  instructions  which  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "In  regard  to  that  part  of  what  the  Mexicans  odled  N.  Mexico^ 
lymg  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  civil  authority  which  Texas  has  established 
or  ma^  establish  there  is  to  be  respected,  and  in  no  manner  interfered  with  by 
the  military  force  in  that  department,  otherwise  than  to  lend  aid  on  PJ[opv 
occasions  in  sustaining  it,"  1  have  to  remark  that  it  is  not  expected  xexas 
will  undertake  to  extend  her  civil  government  over  the  remote  region  desig- 
nated; but  should  she  do  so,  you  will  confine  your  action,  under  the  danse 
above  cited,  to  arransin^  your  command  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  come  into 
conflict  with  the  auwonties  so  constituted.  On  the  claim  of  Texas  to  any  or 
the  whole  of  N.  Mexico  east  of  the  Bio  Grande,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  an 
opinion,  as  congress  and  that  state  alone  have  the  power  of  adjustmg  it.'  Sec. 
war  to  com.  N.  Mex.  March  26, 1849,  m  Col  and  it,  Mex.,  Mess,,  ISSO,  p.  272. 
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to  think  they  really  believed  it  a  just  one;  cuid  the 
state  had  also  contracted  a  debt,  based  on  the  'full 
extent'  of  its  domain^  so  that  the  interests  and  rights 
of  'innocent  third  parties'  became  involved.  To  dis- 
member New  Mexico  would  be  an  outrage ;  still,  some* 
thing  was  due  to  Texaa 

I  find  no  very  definite  record  of  what  occurred  in 
this  connection  at  Santa  F^ ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
Texan  legislature  went  so  far  as  to  organize  a  county 
government  for  New  Mexico,  to  give  that  county  a 
right  to  one  representative,  to  pass  acts  regulatmg 
the  militia,  to  establish  a  judicial  circuit,  and  to 
appoint  a  judge  to  hold  court  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley."  Says  Davis:  "Early  in  the  spring  of  1850 
Texas  sent  a  commissioner,  Kobert  S.  Neighbors,  into 
New  Mexico,  with  instructions  to  divide  the  country 
east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  into  several  counties  of  that 
state,  and  to  hold  elections  in  them  for  county  officers. 
Upon  the  mission  of  Neighbors  being  known,  it  was 
loadly  denounced  in  public  meetings  throughout  the 
territory,  and  a  very  strong  opposition  was  raised 
against  him  and  the  objects  he  had  in  view.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  fixing  time  and  places  for  an 
election,  but  nobody  went  to  the  polls,  and  the  matter 
fell  to  the  ground.**^    In  congress,  while  Texan  repre- 

»See  NUes'  Reg.,  Ixxiv.  211,  224,  with  referenoea  to  tho  8Ui  Fi  HepubUean, 
vhich  jounud  thinks  Texas  would  do  well  to  go  slow  if  she  wishes  to  avoid  a 
eoat  of  tar  and  feathers  for  her  representatives.  The  judge  who  started  for 
Sta  Fe  to  hold  ooort  is  called  Beard. 

^Datfis'  El  Ghringo,  110-11.  He  adds  that  the  state  party  favored  Kei^h* 
bora  and  the  Texan  scheme,  while  the  territorial  party  took  the  opposite 
view;  bat  this  seems  hardly  possible,  as  there  was  nothing  west  of  the  river 
to  make  a  state  of.  Probably  the  territorial  party  tried  to  make  capital 
against  their  opponents  by  charging  them  with  secret  favor  to  Texas.  Aco. 
to  Ford  in  CrtvabaurU  Rauie  to  OaL,  4,  Mai.  Neighbors  was  accompanied  by 
B.  C.  Sullivan,  A.  D.  Neal,  and  Dr  John  S.  Ford,  with  a  party  of  Indians, 
starting  in  March  1849.  Says  Thrall,  Hist,  Texas,  360:  'In  1847  Gov.  Hen- 
derson had  caUed  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  our  daim  to  Sta  Fe;  and 
in  1848  a  bill  passed  the  legislature  extending  the  laws  of  Texas  over  that 
portion  fd  K.  Mex.  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  and  Jud£[e  Beard  was  sent 
there  to  hold  district  court.  Col  Munroe  paid  no  attention  to  the  Texas 
jadge,  and  proceeded  to  order  an  election  of  a  territorial  delegate  to  the  U.  S. 
ooogreaa.  Gov.  Wood  requested  the  legislature  to  put  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  state  nnder  his  control,  that  he  might  enforce  the  claim;  but  in 
a  conesp.  with  the  state  dept  at  Washinffton  he  was  notified  that  if  Texas 
attempted  a  forcible  possession  of  Sta  Fi  the  Tezans  would  be  treated  as 
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sentatives  never  lost  an  opportunitv  of  declaiming  on 
the  unquestionable  Talidity  of  their  claim,  there  was 
much   difference  of  opinion,   even  among    southern 
members,  on  its  original  merits;   but  in  this,  as  in 
every  phase  of  the  whole  matter,  all  was  merged  in 
the  slavery  issue.     Texas  was  a  slave  state,  and  east- 
em  New  Mexico,  if  decided  to  be  a  part  of  Texas, 
would  be  an  immense  territory  gained  at  once  for  the 
south,    whatever  might  be  the   final  result   farther 
west     This  was  the  only  real  strength  of  the  Texan 
claim  in  congress  beyond  the  zealous  efforts  of  the 
Texans  themselves,   among  whom,  however,  as   we 
i^hall  see,  a  new  motive  soon  became  potent  in  the 
matter.      This  phase   of  the  slavery   question   also 
caused  northern  members  to  favor  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment in  New  Mexico,  as  a  choice  of  evils,  even  if 
slavery  could  not  be  prohibited. 
•    Early  in  1850  the  great  battle  in  congress  reached 
its  height,  and  so  hot  and  bitter  had  the  struggle  be- 
come that  conservative  leaders  on  both  sides  were 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  a  sectional  con- 
flict, which  might  disrupt  the  union.     Therefore  the 
idea  of  compromise  gradually  gained  ground,   even 
among  northern  members.     A  new  and  wonderful  in- 
dustrial development  and  growth  of  population,  result- 
ing from  the  discovery  of  gold,  had  not  only  fitted 
California  for  immediate  statehood,  but  had  made  it 
apparent  that  slavery  could  never  exist  in  the  north, 
though  the  south  still  made  a  struggle  for  a  possible 
slave  state  of  the  future  in  southern  California.     In 
Texas,  the  idea  of  relinquishing  the  claim  to  New 
Mexico  for  a  money  consideration  from  the  United 
States  rapidly  grew  in  favor,  being  powerfully  sup- 
ported at  Washington  by  a  lobby  representing  the 

intmders.  In  the  heat  of  the  oontroveny  some  of  <mr  writers  contended  that 
if  the  delegate  from  N.  Mex.  was  admitted  to  his  seat  in  congress,  the  Texas 
delegates  snould  withdraw,  and  the  state  resume  her  separate  nationality. 
This  question,  like  that  of  the  settlement  of  the  public  debt,  was  left  for  the 
next  administration.'  In  the  2d  sees,  of  the  90th  cong.  there  was  consider- 
able discussion  of  this  Texan  matter  without  definite  results.  Cong,  (Hobe, 
1848-9. 
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sbtte  creditors.  In  January  Mr  Clay  introduced  in 
the  senate  a  series  of  compromise  resolutions,  the  con- 
tents of  which,  in  variously  modified  forms,  afforded 
matter  for  a  complicated  and  exciting  debate  of  six 
months.  These  resolutions  were  not  adopted,  and 
various  compromise  bjills^  embodying  provisions  of  a 
somewhat  similar  nature,  were,  as  a  whole,  defeated ; 
but  nevertheless  the  ideas  involved  became  firmly 
rooted,  and  enough  conservative  votes  on  each  side 
were  gained  to  adopt  separately  the  compromise  meas- 
ures, w^hich  became  laws  in  September. 

By  this  action  the  south  gained  a  more  satisfactory 
fugitive  slave  law  than  had  before  existed;  while  the 
north  secured  the  prohibition  of  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  California  was  admitted  as  a 
free  state.  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  embracing  all  the 
rest  of  the  newly  acquired  domain,  were  admitted  as  ter- 
ritories, without  conditions  prohibiting  slavery.  And 
finally,  Texas  was  paid  $10,000,000,  about  half  of 
which  amount  may  be  regarded  as  having  gone  to  pay 
for  her  New  Mexican  claim.  Thus  each  portion  of  the 
region  wrested  from  Mexico  got  the  government  best 
suited  to  its  condition,  and  so  far  as  local  interests, 
rights,  and  needs  were  concerned,  the  solution  was  emi- 
nently a  satisfactory  one.  It  was  hardly  less  so  as  a 
temporary  compromise  of  the  great  sectional  struggle. 
The  south  won  the  main  point  at  issue  by  defeating 
all  measures  designed  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories, but  lost  a  possible  chance  of  making  southern 
California  a  slave  state;  while  the  north,  though 
forced  to  recede  from  its  original  uncompromising  po- 
sition, gained  a  free  state,  and  made  no  permanent 
concession  to  slavery,  since  the  great  question  of  the 
right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  territories  was  left  open — 
to  be  fought  out,  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  freedom, 
in  the  greatest  war  of  modern  times. 

The  senate  passed  the  Texas  boundary  bill  on  the 
7th,  and  the  bill  providing  a  territorial  government 
for  New  Mexico  on  the  15th  of  August;  the  two  bills 
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were  joined  by  the  house,  came  back  to  the  senate  on 
September  9thy  and  were  signed  by  the  president  on 
the  same  day.  The  act  was  not,  however,  to  go  into 
effect  until  the  general  assembly  of  Texas  should  have 
formally  accepted  the  boundary,  which  was  done  oh 
the  25th  of  November.**  The  territory,  as  thus  organ- 
ized in  1850,  included  substantially  the  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  of  later  years,*^  with  a  small  part  of  Colo* 
rado.  Congress  reserved  the  right  to  divide  the 
territory,  or  to  attach  any  portion  of  it  to  any  other 
territory  or  state.  When  admitted  as  a  state,  New 
Mexico  was  to  be  received  with  or  without  slavery  as 
her  constitution  might  prescribe.  The  new  govern- 
ment did  not  go  into  actual  operation  at  Santa  F^ 
until  March  1851 ;  and  it  may  be  noted  here  that  a 
memorial  of  the  legislature,  received  in  congress  after 
the  passage  of  the  territorial  bill,  excited  some  fears, 
real  or  pretended,  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
north  to  admit  the  state  after  all ;  also  that  Senator- 
elect  Weightman  made  his  appearance,  and  vainly 
tried  to  collect  his  mileage  of  $2,000  on  the  plea,  sup- 
ported by  several  in  the  senate,  that  his  position,  so 
far  as  mileage  was  concerned,  was  identical  with  that 
of  the  senators  from  California. *• 

*«I  take  this  date  from  ThnUta  HitL  Texa»,  367.  In  U,  8.  OovL  Doc, 
31flt  cong.,  2d  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doo.  8,  is  the  menage  from  Tezao,  formally  an- 
nouncing the  agreement. 

^  The  boundary  waa  as  follows:  '  Beffimmu^  at  a  point  in  the  Colorado  Ki  ver 
where  the  boundary  line  with  the  repuolic  of  Mez.  oroesea  the  same;  thence 
eastwardly  with  the  said  boundary  tine  to  the  Rio  Grande;  thenoe  following 
the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  parallel  of  the  82*  north  lat;  thenos 
east  with  said  d^^ree,  to  its  intersection  with  the  103*  long,  west  of  Green- 
wich; thence  north  with  said  degree  of  long,  to  the  parallel  of  38*  north  lat; 
thence  west  with  said  parallel  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Madre;  thenoe 
south  with  the  crest  of  said  mountains  to  the  37*  north  lat. ;  thence  west  with 
said  parallel  to  its  intersection  with  the  boundary  line  of  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia; thence  with  said  boundary  line  to  the  place  of  beginning.'  That  put 
lying  west  of  lonff.  109*  was  detached  in  1863  to  form  Anzona;  and  that  part 
above  lat  37*  in  1867  was  attached  to  Colorado.  There  was  also  a  larae  ad- 
dition in  1854  by  the  Gadsden  purchase,  most  of  which  was  detachea  witJi 
Arizona.  Utah  as  organized  in  1850  included  tiie  later  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
those  parts  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  which  lie  south  of  lat.  42*  and  west  of 
the  mountains.  There  was  a  little  strip  of  the  territory  acquired  from  Mex- 
ico, lying  between  lat.  38*,  the  mountains,  and  the  Arkansas  River,  that  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  provided  for  in  the  final  settlement  of  1850. 

»C<mg.  Olobe,  1849-50,  p.  1808, 1828,  1933-^,  1948-9.  See  also,  on  the 
general  subject  of  the  debate  and  final  settlement^  BetUtnC*  DebcUea^  zvi  608* 
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The  treaty  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  about  120»000  Indians  as  was  estimated  at  the 
time,  over  one  fourth  of  which  number  were  in  New 
Mexico,  or  a  still  greater  proportion  if  all  on  the 
frontiers  were  included.  The  government  had  assumed 
the  obligation  of  protecting  the  province  from  the  in- 
corsioDS  of  hostile  tribes,  an  obligation  it  could  by  no 
meoDs  fulfil,  especially  in  the  first  years.  The  military 
force  was  altogether  inadequate,  the  local  authorities 
had  little  skill  or  experience,  and  the  failure  of  the 
Americans  was  even  more  complete  than  that  of  the 
Mexicans  in  earUer  times.  Never  had  the  condition 
of  the  province  in  this  respect  been  worse  than  in 
1848-50.  Doubtless  this  unfortunate  state  of  things 
was  due  largely  to  unavoidable  results  of  the  late  war, 
to  the  presence  and  acts  of  the  Missouri  volunteers  in 
1846-7,  to  delays  in  substituting  a  proper  force  of 
regulars  in  1848-9,  and  especially  to  bitterness,  dis- 
sensioDs,  and  lack  of  confidence  between  the  Americans 
and  Mexicans  growing  out  of  the  revolt  of  1 847.  The 
Kavajos  and  Apaches  were  as  always  the  country's 
chief  terror,  and  their  raids  for  murder  and  plunder 
were  unceasing.  The  Navajos,  who  were  rich  and 
prosperous  at  home  as  well  as  valiant  warriors,  made 
the  stealing  of  Uve-stock  a  regular  business  by  which 
to  increase  their  wealth,,  openly  declaring  that  they 
would  long  ago  have  exterminated  the  Mexicans  had 
it  not  been  deemed  more  profitable  to  use  them  as 
fihepherds.  The  Apaches  came  to  regard  their  raids 
as  a  legitimate  occupation,  their  only  means  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood ;  and  they  were  generally  on  friendly 
terms  with  a  disreputable  gang  of  Mexican  and  Amer- 
ican traders,  through  whom  they  carried  on  a  profitable 
trade  in  stolen  articles,  including  women  and  children 
captured  in  the  Sonora  towns,  they  being  sometimes 
at  peace  with  Chihuahua,  and  drawing  regular  supplies 
&t  Janos.     The  pueblo   Indians  were  peaceable  and 

Mmer.  Quar.  RegiaUr,  iv.  54-60;  ▼.  9-31,  86-7,  637-9;  North  Amer,  Bevieuf, 
^  221-51;  Lota's  Hist.  U.  8,,  499;  CUukeyU  Pol  Text-book,  117-19. 
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well  disposed  toward  the  Americans,  but  their  status 
involved  many  perplexing  problems  to  be  solved  under 
conditions  that  were  far  from  favorable. 

James  S.  Calhoun  arrived  at  Santa  F^  in  July 
1849,  with  a  commission  as  Indian  agent  for  the  ter- 
ritory. He  seems  to  have  been  a  zealous  and  intelli- 
gent official,  who,  while  he  could  do  little  toward 
putting  an  end  to  the  depredations  of  savages,  per- 
formed well  his  duty  of  reporting  to  the  government 
the  exact  state  of  affairs,  and  the  measures  and  means 
required  for  the  country's  protection.  His  correspond- 
ence of  1849-51  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
information  respecting  the  numbers  and  disposition  of 
the  different  tribes,  advice  as  to  the  appointment  of 
subagents  and  stationing  of  garrisons,  earnest  appeals 
on  the  most  urgent  necessity  of  immediately  increasing 
the  military  force,  and  a  mention  of  many  events  of 
Indian  warfare.*'     Besides  Calhoun's  correspondence, 

"  CalhoufCi  Heporta  qf  an  Indian  agent  at  Sta  Fi,  1849^1,     The  corresp. 
of  1849  18  fouod  in  Slst  cong.  1st  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  17,  p.  191-228;  that  of 
1849-^,  in  Slst  cons.  2d  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.   1,  p.  125-43,  and  that  of 
1850-1,  in  32d  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  p.  448-67.     These  references 
also  include  Calhoun's  instructions,  etc.,  and  a  few  communications  from 
other  men  on  Ind.  affairs.     He  was  appointed  April  7,  1849,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,500,  the  whole  expense  of  the  agency  not  to  exceed  $3,800.     Grov.  Bent's 
report  of  1846  was  furnished  as  a  sort  of  base  on  which  to  build  up  informa- 
tion.    He  arrived  at  Sta  F^  July  22d.     In  his  report  of  Oct.  4th  he  fives  the 
Pueblo  population  as  6,524  above  5  years  of  age,  not  including  the  Moquis»  as 
per  census  of  1847;  and  in  this  and  other  reports  he  dwells  on  the  importance 
of  protecting  and  improving  these  superior  natives,  both  as  a  matter  of  justice 
and  of  policy.    The  Pueblos,  by  reason  of  their  thrift,  were  favorite  victims 
of  the  savage  raids.     Oct.  5th,  Bent*s  Fort  has  been  burned  by  the  owners; 
Ind.  more  troublesome  than  ever;  '  this  whole  countrv  requires  a  thorough 
purging,  which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  thorough  exploration  of  every 
hole  and  comer  in  it. . .  Military  roads  should  be  opened,  and  posts  and 
depots  established. '    Oct.  13th,  '  But  a  short  time  since  a  band  said  to  be 
commanded  by  an  Englishman,  well  known  in  Sta  F^,  ordered,  in  the  name 
of  the  U.  S.,  the  pueblo  of  Laguna  to  furnish  them  wiih  25  horses  and  to  call 
upon  the  quaiiermaster  in  Sta  V6  for  payment.    The  order  was  ]>romptly 
obeyed,  and  the  Ind.  do  not  yet  understand  the  contrivance  bv  which  tbey 
lost  tiieir  horses.'    Oct.  15th,  the  Zuftis  are  confident  of  their  ability  to  form 
a  combination  of  Pueblos  which  can  defeat  the  Navajoe  and  Apaches  if  arms 
are  furnished  by  U.  S.,  and  especially  if  the  operations  of  the  roving  traders, 
who  sell  arms  and  circulate  faliBe  reports,  etc.,  can  be  stopped.     Calhoun  has 
much  to  say  of  the  harm  done  by  these  traders  who  are  never  molested  by 
the  savages;  and  he  thinks  there  is  a  class  of  Mexican  citizens,  including  • 
some  priests,  who  stir  up  trouble  deliberately  with  a  view  of  keeping  Ameri- 
can settlers  out  of  the  country.     Difficulties  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
Apaches  live  on  both  sides  of  the  Mex.  boundary  are  also  noted.     '  Expend 
your  mUUan  now,  if  necessary,  that  you  may  avoid  the  expenditure  of  nmSom 
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the  records  on  this  subject,  if  far  from  complete,  are 
somewhat  voluniinous,  and  not  without  interest ;  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any  adequate  use  of 
them  here,  since  I  have  no  space  for  a  chronologic 
catalogue  of  depredations  and  resulting  campaigns, 
ludeed,  the  history  of  Indian  warfare  in  these  coun- 
tries for  centuries  is  made  up  of  items,  for  all  of  which 
one  record  might  almost  suffice  if  blanks  were  left  to 
be  filled  in  with  dates,  names,  and  localitiea  Watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity,  the  savages  attack  some  rancho 
or  settlement,  kill  few  or  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  resistance  offered,  and  run  off  as  many 
stolen  animals  as  possible.  The  alarm  is  given  at  the 
nearest  post,  and  a  party  of  regulars,  ffenerally  reen- 
forced  by  volunteer^,  sets  out  in  pursuit  Often  the 
savages  cannot  be  overtaken  before  the  horses  of  the 
pursuers  are  worn  out  or  their  supplies  exhausted.  If 
overtaken,  they  lose  part  or  all  of  their  plunder,  and 
generally  a  few  lives;  but  they  also  kill  a  few  soldiers, 
and  charge  the  difference  to  profit  and  loss,  hoping  for 
better  luck  next  time.  Occasionally,  by  a  combined 
movement   of  troops,  or  a  rapid  succession  of  move- 

heratfter.'    The  Ind.  should  be  confined  to  oertain  limits,  and  made  to  realize 
tbe  strength  of  the  U.  S.     If  allowed  to  roam,  they  will  never  keep  their 
treaty  promisee.      Agencies  should  be  established  at  Taos,  to  include  the 
YiktaB»  at  Zafii  for  the  Navajos,  and  at  Socorro  to  look  after  Apaches  and 
Gomaaches.     For  a  year,  at  least,  there  should  be  a  subagent  in  every  pueblo. 
Not.  17th,  ■offgestions  on  amendments  of  the  act  of  congress  on  trade,  etc., 
with  Ind.     ifut^  29,  1850,  explanation  of  a  map  showing  Ind.  tribes  and 
patios.    March  90th,  plans  and  financial  estimates.     March  31st,  four  re- 
torned  captives  and  their  stories.    In  Oct.  the  Moquis  sent  a  deputation  to 
lesrn  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  govt  toward  them,  complain  of  Navajo 
deptedatioDs,  claim  that  their  pueblo  of  Oraibe  can  turn  100  warriors.     In 
file  antumn  of  1S60  the  savages  were  somewhat  less  troublesome,  but  in  the 
raring  of  1851  were  worse  thim  ever.     The  losses  of  live-stock  in  Sta  Ana  and 
Bernalillo  counties  in  1846-^,  exclusive  of  govt  animals,*are  given  as  150,231 
sheep,  893  horses,  761  mules  and  asses,  and  1,234  cows.     (In  BartUU'a  Pers, 
Narr.,  ii.  386,  the  total  losses  in  1846-50  are  given  as  453,293  sheep, 
l%SSn  mules,  7,060  horses,  and  31,581  cattle.     See  also  35th  cong.  1st  sees., 
H.  Ex.  Doc  123.)     There  is  much  complaint  from  natives  respecting  the  in- 
efficient manner  in  which  the  troops  pursue  the  raiders.     In  1851  Calhoun 
was  governor,  but  continued  to  report  many  details  of  Ind.  affairs,  and  on, 
Aag.  Slst  jwrites:    'Without  a  dollar  in  our  territorial  treasury,  without 
mmitions  of  war,  without  authority  to  call  out  our  militia,  without  the  co- 
operation  of  the  military  authorities  of  this  territory,  and  with  numberless 
oomplaints  and  calls  for  protection,  do  you  not  perceive  I  must  be  sadly  em* 
hsrraMod  and  disquieted  ? ' 
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ments  in  some  particular  direction,  a  tribe  is  forced  to 
make  a  treaty,  which  is  observed  as  long  as  the  inter* 
est  of  the  Indians  seems  to  require  it.  It  must  be 
added  that  outrage  and  bad  faith  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Indians;  but  were  frequent  on  both 
sides,  so  far  as  individuals  and  small  parties  were  con- 
cerned, neither  side  having  to  go  far  back  for  plausible 
Sretexts.  The  Americans  had  better  arms  than  the 
f  exicans  of  earlier  times,  and  there  was  less  red  tape 
in  the  fitting-out  of  their  expeditions;  but  for  some 
years  they  had  less  experience  in  this  kind  of  warfare, 
their  movements  were  slower  and  more  in  accordance 
with  military  rules,  they  did  not  know  the  country  so 
well,  and  their  general  success,  as  compared  with  that 
of  their  predecessors,  was  not  remarkable.** 

*"  Washinffion*9  Beporta,  1849,  «31st  cong.  let  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doe.  6,  p.  1<M 
-14,  give  many  items.     On  May  30th  the  Apaches  killed  10  persons  in  Aln- 
quiti  valley,  and  Capt.  Chapman  pnisninff  killed  20,  losing  two.     Also  Id.,  pt 
1.,  p.  91,  93^,  rept  of  sec.  war;  Id,,  pt  iii.,  p.  951-4,  994-1102;  Id.,  acts  and 
resoL,  222-9.    A  campaign  of  Maj.  Steen  in  July  is  deiicribed  in  RodenboH^*i 
Everglade  to  CafUm  wiih  the  2d  Draaoons,  163-4.     Some  items  of  1848  in  NUea' 
Beg,,   Ixxiir.  68»  224,  251;  IxxY.  340.     Inspector-general  Geo.  A.  McGalls 
Lettera/rom  the  Frontiere,  Phil.,  1868,  p.  490  et  seq.,  contains  two  very  yaluable 
reports  of  Jul;^  and  Dec.  1850  on  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  in- 
cludinff  much  infonnation  respecting  the  Indians,  and  the  hest  methods  of 
oontroUiug  them.    The  author  believes  that  the  future  prosperity  of  N.  Mex. 
'  will  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  impression  now  to  be  made  on  these 
Indians.     It  may  be  apprehended  that  if  they  are  not  in  the  beginning  im< 
pressed  with  the  ability  and  the  settled  purpose  of  the  U.  S.  to  chastise  those 
who  plunder  and  muraer  its  citizens,  if  acts  of  this  kind,  now  of  almost 
monthly  occurrence,  and  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  present  military 
force  to  check,  are  continued  longer  unpuiushed,  the  Ind.  wul  hold  us  in  the 
contempt  with  which  thev  now  look  upon  the  Mexicans,  whom  they  have 
wantonly  robbed  and  murdered  for  two  centuries.    And  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences will  be  sooner  or  later  a  war  with  the  surrounding  tribes.'    Toward 
the  Pueblos,  10,000  in  number,  Sf  mild  and  conciliatory  and  helpful  policy 
should  be  shown,  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  and  make  them  frienas  and 
allies.     The  Navajoe,  10,800,  the  richest  of  idl  and  most  civilised,  except  the 
Moquis,  might  probably  by  a  strong  military  force  in  their  country,  to  show 
that  a  treaty  is  somethmg  more  than  idle  talk,  be  induced  to  settle  penna- 
nentlv  like  the  Pueblos,  and  thus  in  time  be  controlled,  in  which  case  they 
would  be  invaluable  as  allies.     The  Moquis,  thought  to  number  2,450,  ue 
friendly,  and  their  friendship  should  be  cultivated  in  eveiy  way.     The  Yutai, 
4,000  or  5,000,  do  not  extend  their  raids  far  south,  though  they  often  aid  the 
Jicarilla  Apaches.    They  might  easily  be  held  in  check  if  the  Navajos  vere 
friendly.     The  Gomanches,  over  12,000,  rarely  commit  depredations  in  K. 
Mex.,  but  join  the  Apaches  in  raids  for  live-stock  and  captives  in  Ohihushas» 
also  trading  their  plunder  with  K.  Mexicans.    The  Apaches,  some  4,000  ex- 
dnsive  of  tiie  Gila  bands,  seem  to  be  incorrigible  robbers,  and  have  no  other 
means  of  living.     Possibly  they  may  be  improved,  but  &  will  take  time,  and 
at  first  they  must  be  fed  while  some  scheme  is  bemg  devised  and  put  in  prao- 
tioe.    The  least  force  that  can  suffice  for  the  present  protection  of  the  ooontry 
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Colonel  Doniphan's  treaty  with  the  Navajos  in  1846, 
a  treaty  which  had  no  effect  whatever,  has  been  noted 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  Colonel  Newby  made  a 
amilar  expedition  and  treaty  in  1848."  In  1849 
Major  Washington  repeated  the  operation,  starting 
from  Jemes  on  Au^st  2 2d  with  350  men,  and  being 
accompanied  by  Indian-a^ent  Calhoun.  On  the  80th 
at  Tunicha  several  hundred  Navajos  were  met  who 
professed  a  wiUingness  to  submit  to  the  United  States, 
attributing  recent  depredations  to  bad  and  uncontrol- 
lable men  of  their  tribe.  They  gave  up  some  animals 
and  began  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty;  but  there  was 
a  dispute  about  a  horse,  and  when  Washington  ordered 
its  seizure  the  Indians  ran  awav  and  were  fired  at,  los«> 
ing  several  men,  including  their  great  chief  Narbona. 
On  the  6th  of  September  the  army  reached  the  Chelly 
Canon,  where  on  the  9th  a  treaty  of  'lasting  peace' 
was  signed.  The  Indians  gave  up  three  captives  and 
some  prooerty,  agreeing  to  surrender  the  rest  at  Jemes 
a  month  later.  The  return  march  was  by  way  of  Zufii, 
Laguna,  and  Alburquerque.  The  Navajos,  it  is  need- 
less to  add,  did  not  appear  at  Jemes  as  agreed,  but 
they  had  a  good  excuse,  having  been  informed,  as 
they  said,  bv  Mexican  traders — after  they  had  col- 
lected the  plunder  and  set  out  for  the  rendezvous — 
that  the  Americans  were  coming  to  attack  them.^ 
Among  the  most  notable  of  Indian  outrages  was  the 
killing  of  White  and  party  of  seven  or  eight  at  Point 
of  Rocks  on  the  way  from  the  states  to  §anta  F^,  in 

is  2»200  men,  of  whom  at  least  1,400  should  be  monnted.  StatiooB  are  lug- 
gBrted  for  the  detachments,  including  i50  men  in  the  Navajo  country,  4m) 
among  the  eastern  Apushes,  and  300  on  the  Gila.  See  also  on  Ind.  affairs  of 
1850,  reports  of  see.  mt.  and  com.  ind.  affairs  in  31st  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex. 
]>oc  1,  p.  28-30,  423;  Id.,  pt  iL  67-75,  292-300;  Id.,  Sen.  Doc.  26,  p.  6,  10- 
19;  36th  oottg.  Ist  sess..  Sen.  Mis.  Doc.  45;  Haiyea*  Scrapg,  Ind.,  iii.  no.  45, 47; 
iv.  14r-16;  ▼.  5-6,  10-14;  BraeheU'a  U.  8.  Cav.,  127-6;  and  Cremony'a  Life 
umong  the  Apaches,  passim.  This  author  spent  some  6  months  at  the  Copper 
mine  near  the  Gila,  with  the  boundary  commission. 

^Ind,  Aff.  Rep^  1858,  p.  188. 

^  WaMiQtoiCs  BeporU,  111-15,  including  the  treaty;  CaOumWa  Report; 
nZ-lO;  and  especially  Simpaon'e  Jtmrnal.  In  the  Ind,  Aff,  Rept,  1858,  p.  188, 
it  k  Mtated  that  after  this  treaty  the  Navajos  reached  the  settlements l>ef ore 
Uieaoldien,  and  $iole  mules  almost  in  sight  of  the  Sta  F^  flag-staC 
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October  1849.  Mrs  White  and  daughter  of  ten  years 
were  at  first  spared  by  the  Apaches,  but  the  former 
was  soon  killed.  Calhoun  made  every  possible  effort, 
and  congress  voted  $1,500,  to  effect  the  girl's  rescue, 
but  without  success." 

The  annals  of  New  Mexico  in  the  early  years  of 
American  occupation  would  not  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  geographical  and  other  scientific  in-* 
formation  about  the  country  acquired  and  published 
at  this  period — or  rather  of  the  various  explorations 
by  which  this  information  was  gained  and  of  the 
books  where  it  may  be  found,  for  obviously  my  space 
will  permit  nothing  more.  A  Wislizenus  left  Inde- 
pendence in  May  1846,  with  Speyer's  trading  caravan, 
and  from  Santa  F^  went  to  El  Paso  and  Chihuahua, 
finally  joining  Doniphan's  army  as  physician.  His 
tour  was  mainly  scientific  in  its  purposes,  and  the  re- 
sulting memoir  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
original  and  valuable  data  on  New  Mexico  as  well  as 
the  regions  farther  south."  In  all  the  narratives  that 
have  been  cited  on  the  conquest  and  following  events, 
there  is  more  or  less  matter  of  a  descriptive  nature, 
but  particularly  in  Emory's  diary  of  the  march  from 
Fort  Leavenworth  by  Bent's  Fort  to  Santa  ¥6  and 
thence  down  the  Rio  Grande  and  to  California  by 
the  Gila.**  Captain  Abraham  R.  Johnston's  printed 
journal  also  covered  the  march  from  Santa  F6  to  the 
California  frontier.**  Philip  St  G^oi^e  Cooke  de- 
scribed the  march  to  Santa  F^  and  the  later  one  to 

*^  CaOumns  Hoots,  226;  McCaWa  Letters,  493-4;  U.  8.  OaU  Doc.,  31st  ooog. 
2d  8688.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  p.  2&-^,  42-3. 

*^ Memoir  qf  a  Tour  to  Northern  Mexico,  amnected  wiik  Col  Ihmphans 
expedition,  in  I846  and  1847,  By  A,  Wislhenua,  M.  D.  [with,  a  scientific 
appendix  and  three  maips\.  Wash.,  1848,  8vo,  141  p.  (30th  cong.,  Istsess. 
Sen.  Miscel.,  na  26.)  Also  translation,  Denkschr\ft  iiber  eine  heise  naek 
Nord'MexUco,  etc.  Aus  dem  EngUschen  Ubertragen  von  Oeorge  M.  von  Ross,  etc 
Braunschweig,  1850,  8vo,  211  p. 

^Emory's  Notes  <^ a  MiUtary  Reconnoissanee,  Wash.,  1848,  with  plates, 
scientific  appen.,  and  tables;  also  Abert's  notes  of  the  joomey  as  far  assent's 
Fort,  as  a  urief  note  by  Maj.  Cooke. 

*^  Johnstons  Journal,  attached  to  Emaryfs  Notes  as  part  of  30th  oong.  \^ 
sess.,  Ex.  Doc,  no.  41.    It  contains  some  cuts  of  antiquitiea. 
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California,  in  which,  with  the  Mormon  Battalion,  he 
^ned  a  wagon-road  by  a  route  farther  south  than 
Keamy^B.  His  writings,  however,  contain  somewhat 
less  of  scientific  description,  if  more  of  philosophy,  than 
those  of  the  other  officers.^  Lieutenant  J.  W,  Abert, 
of  the  topographical  engineers,  was  left  ill  at  Bent's 
Fort  by  Kearny  end  Emory  at  the  end  of  July,  1846. 
The  first  part  of  his  report  includes  the  results  of  his 
observations  at  the  fort,  on  the  journey  to  New  Mex- 
ico, and  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  F^,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  27th  of  September.^  Keamv  had  left  instruc- 
tions for  a  survey  of  the  country  to  be  made  by  Abert 
and  Peck,  which  was  made  between  October  8th  and 
the  23d  of- December,  with  results  constituting  the 
second  part  of  the  report.  The  route  was  south-west- 
ward to  the  junction  of.  the  Jemes  and  Bio  Grande, 
San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Santa  Ana  being 
visited;  thence  down  the  main  river  past  Alburquer- 
que,  and  westward  to  the  Puerco  and  to  CeboUeta. 
After  exploring  the  Laguna  group  of  pueblos,  includ- 
ing Acoma,  they  returned  to  the  Rio  Grande  and 
went  down  to  the  Isleta  region,  and  eastward  to 
Chilili  and  Tajique,  thence  southward  to  Quarra  and 
Ab6,  and  back  to  the  river,  down  which  they  went  to 
Valverde  and  returned  to  Santa  F^.  The  third  part 
of  the  report  is  the  diary  of  the  return  from  New 
Mexico  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  December  28th  to 
March  Ist.*^  The  author  added  to  his  text  valuable 
engravings  of  towns,  ruins,  landscapes,  and  native 
types;  and  he  also  gave  attention  to  the  fauna  and 

*Coq2x'«  Report  qf  his  march  /rom  Santa  Fd,  New  Mexico,  to  San  Diei/o, 
Upper  Cal^omia,  1846.  Attached  to  Emory  9  NoteB,  p.  549  et  seq.,  with  a 
nap  of  the  route;  CoMs  Journal (ff  the  march  qfjUye  Mormon  BaUalioTi,  etc.,  in 
U.  8,  GoH  Doe,,  30th  cong.  apecial  aess.,  Son.  Doc  2,  85  p. ;  CoMa  Conquett 
^Kew  Mexico  and  C<d\fomia,  Some  deaciiptive  matter  ia  also  to  be  found  in 
tiie  other  narratiTes  of  the  march  of  the  Mormons,  Tyler*s  Mist,  and  Bigler*9 

**Thu  port  includes  also  a  tour  to  the  gold  placers  and  the  notes  of  lieut. 
Peck  on  the  region  north  of  Sta  ¥4  to  Taos,  examined  by  P.  and  Warner  be* 
fore  Abert's  arrivaL 

'^Report  iif  Lieut,  J",  W,  Abert  qfhk  examination  qfNew  Mexico  in  the  yean 
29^47-     With  Emory's  Notes,  417-548.    Also  a  resum^  in  Warren's  Memoir^ 
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flora  of  the  country,  and  to  native  vocabularies  and 
traditions  with  other  ethnographic  matter,  producing 
on  the  whole  a  most  excellent  report 

The  campaign  of  Doniphan  and  the  others  against 
the  Navajos,  though  involving  the  first  American  ex- 
ploration of  a  broad  region,  has  left  in  print  but  little 
of  geographic  or  descriptive  value;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  campaigns  resulting  from  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1847.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned 
a  report  of  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  describing  a  trip  from 
Fort  Leavenworth  to  Santa  F^  in  the  summer  of 
1847,  though  it  is  mainly  devoted  to  Indian  affairs.** 
For  1848  we  find  very  little  of  recorded  exploration, 
but  may  note  the  narrative  of  an  overland  trip  with 
Kit  Carson  from  Los  Angeles  to  Taos  and  Santa  F^, 
the  author  being  perhaps  Lieutenant  Brewerton  of 
Stephenson's  regiment,  and  the  story  of  slight  value.** 
It  was  also  in  the  winter  of  1848-9  that  Captain  Fre- 
mont, in  his  fourth  exploration,  attempting  to  cross  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  what  is 
now  Colorado,  met  his  great  disaster,  attributed  by 
him  to  the  incompetence  of  his  guide,  the  famous  Bill 
Williams,  losing  eleven  of  his  men  by  cold  and  starva- 
tion. With  the  rest  he  succeeded  in  rea,ching  Tao3, 
where  the  company  was  broken  up,  and  himself  pro- 
ceeded early  in  1849  to  California  by  a  southern  over- 
land route.*^  In  1849-50  the  reports  of  Calhoun,  the 
Indian  agent,  as  already  cited,  contained  a  limited 
amount  of  general  information  not  pertaining  directly 

**  Dated  Bent's  Fort,  Sept.  ISth.  The  author  was  with  Lieut.  Love's  party 
when  attacked  by  the  Indians.  U,  S,  Oavt  Doe.,  90th  cong.  1st  sess.,  Ssa. 
Ex.  Doc.  1,  app.  p.  23S-49. 

■•  Van  Tramp  {John  C),  Prairie  and  Itocky  Mountain  Adventuregf  or  Life  in 
the  Far  West,  etc  St  Louis,  1860.  This  is  a  somewhat  trashy  collection  of 
material  from  various  sources.  Brewerton's  narrative  is  on  p.  172-206,  but 
it  is  not  quite  clear  how  much  of  it  is  R's  work,  nor  is  it  stated  from  what 
source  it  was  obtaiaed.  It  is  called  an  abridgment.  Tlie  route  was  by  the 
r^^lar  8ta  F^  trail  north  of  the  Colorado. 

^Mrs  Fremont's  Year  qf  Amer,  Travel,  69  et  seq.,  contains  the  captam*8 
letters  from  K.  Mex.  narrating  this  disaster.  See  also  Bigehufa  Mem.  Fri- 
moni,  357-78.  The  diaries  of  tae  3d  and  4th  expeditions  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, thoagh  probably  included  in  Fr4mon£%  Memoire  qf  my  L\ft^  the  early 
publication  of  which  is  announced  as  I  write^  in  June  1886. 
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to  the  author's  special  subject;*^  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  correspondence  of  governors  Washington 
and  Monroe,  and  of  other  officials  in  the  same  years. 
In  April  1849,  Lieutenant  James  H.  Simpson  made 
an  exploring  tour  from  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  west- 
ward to  Santa  F<5;  and  later  in  the  year  Captain 
Marcy,  coming  from  Port  Smith  by  the  same  route, 
went  down  the  river  to  Dotia  Ana,  and  thence  crossed 
an  unexplored  country  eastward  to  Preston,  Texas.  *^ 
But  by  far  the  most  notable  and  valuable  of  the  ex- 
ploration records  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
is  that  of  Lieutenant  Simpson's  tour  to  the  Navajo 
country  and  Chelly  Canon,  returning  by  way  of  Zuni. 
The  author  accompanied  Governor  Washington's  ex- 
pedition of  1849,  and  his  journal  is  filled  with  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  descriptions  of  physical 
features  of  the  country,  towns,  natives,  and  relics  of 
antiquity,  being  illustrated  with  excellent  drawings, 
which  are  especially  important  as  showing  the  won- 
derful ruins  of  the  Chaco  and  Chelly  and  the  records 
at  Inscription  Rock.^  It  should  be  added  that  in 
1849-50  the  California  immigrants  crossed  New  Mex- 
ico in  considerable  numbers,  both  by  the  old  Santa 
Fd  trail  and  by  the  new  southern  routes. 

The  survey  of  a  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 

*^Calhoun'M  Jieporis,  passim.  In  Oct.  1849  he  sent  to  Washington  Major 
H.  L.  Kendrick's  TaUeqf  marches  made  in  the  summer  qf  1349,  /rom  Ft  Leaveu' 
wrth  to  Sania  Fi,  in  CaL  and  N,  Mex.,  Mess,,  1850,  p.  91-2. 

*'V,  S.  Ocvt  Doc,  Slst  cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  and  H.  Ex. 
Doc  45,  witib  maps;  also  Warren*8  Memoir,  56-7.  In  the  spring  of  1849  Dr 
John  S.  Ford  accompanied  MaJ.  Robert  S.  Neighbors,  the  Texan  commis- 
licHier,  from  Anstin,  Texas,  to  EH  Paso,  by  a  partially  new  route.  Ford,  in 
CrevzSaur^a  SotOe  to  CaL,  4-5.  See  also  reports  of  routes  from  Texas  to  El 
Pteo  in  Slst  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  5,  pt  1,  p.  281-93;  Slst  cong.  2d . 
■ess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  pt  ii.,  p.  302-23;  also  Lieut.  Michler's  report  on  route 
from  Sta  Fe  north  in  3l8t  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  67;  and  a  reconnois- 
■aaoe  of  the  Rio  Pecos  in  1850  by  R.  H.  Kern,  in  Warren's  Mem,,  62. 

*^  Simpson  {James  H.),  Journal  qf  a  ndUtary  reconnaissance,  from  Santa 
Fe,  yew  Mexico,  to  the  Navajo,  made  with  the  troops  under  command  of  Brevet 
Ueutenant-colonel  John  Jf.  Washington,  etc,  in  184$.  By  James  H.  Simpson, 
A.  2I.,/rst  Ueutenant  corps  qf  topographical  engineers.  Phil.,  1852,  8vo,  140  p., 
pUtes.  Also  in  U.  8.  Govt  Doc.,  Slst  cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  64,  with 
map;  r^nune  in  Warrens  Memoir,  56-7. 
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Hidalgo  is  properly  noticed  here,  so  far  as  it  affects 
New  Mexico,  though  it  extends  chronologically  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  chapter.  In  the  west,  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Colorado  the  line  was  surveyed  before 
February  1850.**  In  November  of  the  same  year  the 
new  commissioner,  John  Russell  Bartlett,  arrived  with 
his  party  at  El  Paso,  having  crossed  Texas  from  the 
coast;  General  Pedro  Garcia  Conde,  the  Mexican 
commissioner,  soon  made  his  appearance ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  several  meetings  were  held  at 
which  the  initial  point  and  other  preliminaries  were 
decided.  Active  operations  in  the  field  began  early 
in  1851 ;  the  American  party  had  its  headquarters 
for  several  months  at  the  Santa  Rita  copper  mines, 
Colonel  Craig  commanding  an  escort  of  85  men;  and 
though  there  were  some  vexatious  delays  and  contro- 
versies, resulting  in  part  from  the  tardy  arrival  of 
Gray  and  Graham,  by  September  the  region  from  El 
Paso  to  the  San  Pedro  had  been  explored  and  the 
boundary  line  partly  surveyed — to  its  full  extent,  in- 
deed, b}^  the  Mexicans.  Then  Bartlett  went  to  Sonera 
and  California,  returning  e^st  to  publish  his  narrative 
in  1854.**     Lieutenant  Whipple  went  down  the  Gila; 

^  John  6.  Weller  was  the  first  U.  S.  commissioner,  and  the  CaL  snnrey 
was  made  from  Jane  1849  to  Feb.  1850  by  Andrew  B.  Gray  as  surveyor  and 
Wm  H.  Emonr  as  astronomer.  The  commission  then  adjourned  to  meet  at 
£1  Paso  in  Nov.  John  C.  Fremont  was  appointed  to  succeed  Weller,  but 
resigned,  and  John  Russell  Bartlett  was  appomted  in  June.  Under  Bartlett 
Gray  was  still  surveyor  till  succeeded  by  Emory  in  Nov.  1851 ;  Col  John  Mc- 
Clellan  was  astronomer — succeeded  by  Lieut. -col  J.  D.  Graham  in  Oct.  1850, 
and  he  by  Emory  in  Oct.  1851 — and  Lieut.  A.  W.  Whipple  assistant  astron- 
omer. 

*^  Personal  Narrative  of  ExploraUons  and  inctdents  in  TexoJt,  New  Mesko, 
CaltfondOf  Sonora^  and  Chihuahua,  connected  vpith  the  United  Stolen  and  Mexican 
boundary  commisHon,  during  the.  years  I860,  'SI,  ^62,  and  '5S,  By  John  Russell 
Bartlett,  Umted  States  commissioner  during  tfiat  period.  In  two  volumes,  with 
map  and  illustrations,  N.  Y.,  1854,  8vo,  2  vol.  This  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  standard  work,  containing  in  pleasing  form  much  original  and  valuable 
information  on  the  countries  visited  as  well  as  the  author  s  personal  adven- 
tures and  a  history  of  the  survey.  Bartlett  became  the  author  of  several 
other  works  of  good  repute  especially  some  of  a  bibliographic  natnre.  He 
was  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  famous  Carter  Brown  collection  of  Ameri- 
cana, and  as  I  write,  in  June  1886,  news  comes  of  his  death  at  an  advanc^ 
age.  John  C.  Cremony  was  interpreter  for  the  U.  S.  commissioner,  and  his 
Li/e  Among  the  Apaches,  S.  F.,  1868,  is  devoted  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
his  experiences  in  this  exploration,  which,  however,  he  erroneously  dates 
184d-50  instead  of  1850-1. 
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Grarcfa  Conde  died  in  Sonora;  and  the  survey  was 
suspended  for  a  time,  to  be  resumed  and  completed, 
on  the  Rio  Grande  at  least,  in  1852-3  W  Robert  H. 
Campbell  as  commissioner  and  W.  H.  Emory  as 
astronomer  and  surveyor.**  Particulars,  whether  of 
exploration  or  adventure,  can  of  course  find  no  place 
here.  Still  less  is  it  possible  or  necessary  to  chronicle 
the  complicated  series  of  quarrels  between  Bartlett, 
McClellan,  Graham,  Gray,  and  others,  which  seriously 
retarded  practical  operations,  and  the  record  of  which 
fills  the  larger  part  of  two  volumes  published  by  the 
government/^  There  was,  however,  one  question  re- 
specting  the  boundary  itself  that  merits  further  notice. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
of  1848,  the  line  was  to  follow  the  Rio  Grande  up  **to 
the  point  where  it  strikes  the  southern  boundary  of 
New  Mexico ;  thence  westward  along  the  whole  south- 
em  boundary  of  New  Mexico  (which  runs  north 
of  the  town  called  Paso)  to  its  western  termination; 
thence  northward  along  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico 
until  it  intersects  the  first  branch  of  the  river  Gila 
(or  if  it  should  not  intersect  any  branch  of  that  river, 

*  U.  8.  and  Mesc  Boundary  Survey  {1854-^),  Report  of  Wm  H.  Emory ^ 
W^sh.,  1857,  4to,  3  vol.  This  is  a  report  of  a  later  survey  under  a  new  treaty; 
bet  in  his  1st  chapter  Emory  ^ves  an  outline  history  of  operations  under  the 
treaty  of  1S4S,  with  severe  criticisms  of  Bartlett's  acts.  He  says  that  when 
ke arrived  in  the  field,  Nov.  1851,  'the  commissioner  was  absent  on  an  ex- 
pedition into  Sonora,  the  commission  was  in  debt,  and  not  one  cent  was  at 
my  disposal  to  prosecute  the  survey.  Beyond  running  an  erroneous  line  a 
d^ree  and  a  half  west  of  the  del  Norte,  and  starting  a  party  with  limited 
Beans  under  Lieut.  Whipple  to  survey  the  Gila^  and  another  to  survey  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  nothing  liaa  been  accomplished.*  After  his  arrival,  surveys 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  I  find  no  record  of  any 
mbseqnent  survey  under  the  old  treaty  between  that  river  and  the  Gila. 

*'  Mfx,  and  U.  S.  Boundary  Survey.  Report  qf  the  Secretary  <^the  Interior ^ 
cfc.,  July  1852,  in  U.  8.  Oovt  Doe.,  32d  cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  119, 
%t%  515  p.,  with  maps.  See  also  an  earlier  report  and  doc.  of  1850  in  31  at 
eoDg.  Ist  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  34.  In  32d  cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  121 
(250  p.),  is  a  report  of  Aug.  1852,  containing  Orafuxm's  Report  on  Boundary 
Lix  be^oeen  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  with  a  mass  of  accompanymg  doc.  Graham 
gives  a  diary  of  proceedings  after  Bartlett's  departure  till  the  survey  was 
■upended.  See  also  Warren^s  Memoir,  82  et  seq.  The  quarrel  was  a  dis- 
graceful one,  growing  mainly  out  of  jealousies  between  the  military,  civil,  and 
■eieatific  branches  of  the  commission;  also  to  some  extent  founded  on  unfit 
sppointmentB  by  political  influence.  Bartlett  blames  Graham  chiefly,  and 
▼ice  versa.  I  do  not  meddle  with  the  merits  of  the  matter.  The  volumes 
dted  contain  also,  if  life  were  long  enough  to  search  out  the  items,  a  tolerably, 
complete  record  of  exploring  operations. 


A 
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then  to  the  point  on  the  said  line  nearest  to  such  branch, 
and  thence  in  a  direct  Une  to  the  same);  thence  down 
the  middle  of  said  branch  and  said  river  until  it  empties 
into  the  Rio  Colorado."  The  southern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico  had  indeed  been  somewhat  definitely  fixed  at 
one  point  as  just  above  El  Paso,  leaving  that  town  in 
Chihuahua;  but  I  have  fouqd  no  evidence  that  any 
western  boundary  had  ever  been  fixed  at  all,  or  even 
thought  of.  There  may  have  been,  however,  a  kind 
of  tacit  agreement,  as  on  a  matter  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, that  the  line  between  Chihuahua  and  Sonora, 
that  is,  a  line  between  Janos  and  Fronteras  in  about 
longitude  108°  30',  extended  northward  indefinitely. 
In  no  other  sense  had  New  Mexico  a  western  boundary ; 
and  in  equity,  had  the  treaty  gone  no  further,  this 
should  have  been  the  line  adopted.  But  the  treaty 
contained  an  additional  provision  that  "the  southern 
and  western  limits  of  New  Mexico,  mentioned  in  this 
article,  are  those  laid  down  in"  Disturnell's  map  of 
Mexico,  edition  of  New  York,  1847.*^  This  map  shows 
an  irregular  dotted  line  extending  westward  from  the 
river  just  above  El  Paso  about  180  miles,  and  thence 
northward.  To  locate  this  line  was  therefore  the  only 
duty  of  the  boundary  commission;  but  in  locating  it, 
should  its  latitude  and  longitude  be  considered,  or  its 
distance  north  of  El  Paso  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  ? 
This  was  the  question,  and  an  important  one,  for  on 
the  treaty  map  the  town  was  some  30  minutes  too  far 
north  and  the  river  some  two  degrees  and  a  half  too 
far  west.  The  complication  will  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood from  the  appended  map.  Garcfa  Conde  of 
course  claimed  the  determination  by  parallels  as  most 
favorable  to  his  nation,  while  Bartlett  for  like  reasons 
favored  the  other  basis  of  settlement.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  was  technically  in  the 
right;  but  he  yielded  one  point  by  consenting  to  fix  the 
initial  monument  in  latitude  32*  22'  on  the  river;  while 

^  A  copy  of  part  of  this  map  is  included  in  the  yolume  cited  in  note  45; 
also  in  varioiiB  editiouB  of  the  treaty. 
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the  Mexican  commissioner  yielded  the  other  by  con- 
senting to  the  extension  of  the  line  180  miles  westward 
from  the   river.     Bartlett's  concession  was  severely 


Tux  BOUMDABT  QUESTION. 

ABC  is  the  line  m  determined  by  distanoee  from  the  town  and  river,  the 
extreme  claim  of  the  U.  S.  commisaioner.  D  E  F  is  the  extreme  Mexican 
daim,  or  the  line  as  fixed  by  lat.  and  long.  D  G  C  is  the  line  adopted  as  a 
eompromise.  A  H  I  would  have  been  the  equitable  boundary  if  Di8t^mel^s 
map  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  A  L  M  is  the  line  said  to  have 
been  finally  fixed  by  the  U.  S.  surveyor,  under  the  treaty  of  1848.  A  H  J  K  is 
the  boundary  under  the  later  treaty  of  1853  and  survey  of  1854-5. 

criticised ;  but  if  his  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  regarded 
as  a  compromise  it  was  a  wise  one,  since  the  territory 
^ined  would  have  been  more  valuable  than  that  lost. 
But  Bartlett's  line  is  said  to  have  been  rejected  by 
his  government  and  a  new  line  adopted  on  latitude 
Sr  54'  40''  from  the  Rio  Grande  west  to  longitude  109* 
iV,  and  on  that  meridian  north  to  the  Santo  Domingo 
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River,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  record 
of  such  an  agreement  or  survey.*" 

Under  the  treaty,  citizens  of  New  Mexico  might 
leave  the  territory  or  remain  either  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Mexico,  but  such  as  should  not 
within  one  year  make  known  their  choice  were  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Although  I 
find  no  very  definite  records  on  the  subject,  it  appears 
that  many  declared  their  intention  of  retaining  their 
Mexican  nationality,  some  of  these  departing  and 
others  formally  withdrawing  the  declaration,  while  of 
those  who  departed  some  came  back.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  in  1848-9  the  territory  thus  lost  only 
about  1,200,  though  in  1850  a  considerable  number 
of  wealthy  hacendados  withdrew  with  their  peones  and 
possessions  to  Chihuahua."  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment made  an  appropriation  to  aid  its  migrating  citi- 
zens, and  in  1849  Padre  Ramon  Ortiz  and  Manuel 
Armendariz  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  promote 
the  movement.  Ortiz  claimed  that  in  the  first  county 
visited,  that  of  San  Miguel  del  Vado,  900  out  of  1,000 
families  eagerly  agreed  to  go,  and  that  the  whole 
number  of  emigrants  was  likely  to  reach  80,000 ;  but 
that  the  territorial  authorities,  frightened  at  the  pros- 
pect, threw  obstacles  in  the  way.  For  this  reason, 
or  because  of  financial  difficulties,  or  because  the  peo- 
ple became  on  reflection  less  desirous  of  quitting  the 
land  of  their  birth — to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility 
that  the  honest   presbftero  greatly  exaggerated  the 

^  It  is  80  stated  in  WarretCa  Memoir,  84,  a  good  authority,  bat  without  the 
author's  usual  reference  to  his  sources;  and  Emory,  U.  8.  and  Mex,  Bcntni., 
16,  also  says  that  Bartlett's  line  was  *  finally  repudiated  by  the  govemmenl' 
Later  records  connected  with  the  new  treaty  of  1853-4  simply  show  a  diapute 
but  no  settlement.  I  think  that  Bartlett's  opponents  may  nave  surveyed  the 
new  line  and  reported  it  to  the  govt,  which  md  not  perhaps  formally  approve 
either.  Besides  the  survey  of  a  boundary  line,  the  commissioners  were  to 
explore  the  country  for  a  railroad  within  one  league  north  or  south  of  the 
Gila,  this  railroad  to  be  the  subject  of  subsequent  agreement  between  the  two 
republics.  Neither  of  the  lines  considered,  however,  would  have  given  the 
IT.  S.  a  railroad  route.  Bartlett's  work,  published  in  1854,  seems  to  imply 
that  his  line  was  the  one  approved. 

^McCaU's  Letters,  496. 
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original  enthusiasm — very  little  was  actually  accom- 
plished." 

*iOrtii'  letter  of  June  9,  1849,  to  Gov.  Mis  of  Chih.,  in  Pino,  NU.  HUL, 

9^  with  other  correep.;  Mexico,  Mem.  RtL,  1849,  p.  14;  Id.,  1850,  p.  22. 

The  prooeedinss  were  under  the  colonization  law  of  Aug.  19,  1848    MexieOf 

CoL  Leye»  y  VeeretoB,  I848,  p.  309.     It  appears  that  the  governor  obliged 

Oitii  to  suspend  his  personal  visits  to  the  different  counties,  alleging  that 

there  was  danger  of  a  revolt  or  popuLur  tumult.     He  consented  at  first  to  the 

ippointment  of  subagents,  but  suspended  al3o  this  privilege  as  soon  as  it 

becsme  clear  that  the  desire  for  emigration  was  so  general.     These  orders  are 

giren  in  Pino's  work  as  cited.     Ortix  aUo  claims  that  previous  to  his  visit, 

snfair  means  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  citizens  from  making  the  formal 

dcdaiations  required  by  the  troaty.     I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  much 

tnth  in  his  statements,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  Exaggeration.     Mexico  had 

appropriated  $200,000,  of  which  only  $225,000  was  available,  and  Ortiz  esti- 

Dated  that  $1,653,342  would  be  needed  1    The  allowance  was  $25  for  an 

adult,  and  $12  for  children.     There  was  also  some  trouble  aliout  the  transfer 

of  property,  and  about  Ortiz'  official  status.     In  1850  a  Mexican  consul  was 

Mat  to  attend  to  this  and  other  matters. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ANNAIA  OF  ARIZONA. 

1846-1854. 

Affairs  in  PimxrIa  Alta-~Apachb  Raxds — Tubao  AaANiMmD— Ths 
Mexican  War — Explorations — Kearny*s  March — Cookx  and  thx 
Mormons — Wagon  Road — Graham  s  Dragoons — Treatt  and  Boun- 
dary—Whipple  '  and    BaRTLKTT — SlTOREAYBS — ^RaILROAD    SuRVKTB— 

Parke*s  Explorations — Overland  Emigration  to  California- 
Hayes*  Diary — Indians — ^Thb  Oatman  Massacre— Colorado  Ferry 
AND  Camp  Calhoun— Glanton^b  Outrages — Fort  Yuiaa  Established 
— Colorado  City — ^Navigation  of  thb  River — ^Debby's  Survey— The 
First  Steamers. 

That  part  of  the  country  known  later  as  Arizona 
remained  a  Mexican  possession  down  to  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848,  and  all 
south  of  the  Gila,  the  only  portion  inhabited  by  any 
but  Indians,  for  five  years  longer,  or  until  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  December  1853,  or  its  approval  in 
1854.  The  annals  of  this  southern  region,  the  an- 
cient Pimerfa  Alta,  might  almost  be  disposed  of  by 
adding  *et  cetera'  to  the  chapter  in  which  the  record 
has  been  brought  down  to  1845/  That  is,  the  Mexi- 
cans under  the  Sonora  government  barely  maintained 
a  precarious  possession  of  Tucson  and  a  few  other  es- 
taolishments  in  the  Santa  Cruz  valley.  The  Apaches 
continued  their  raids,  sometimes  driving  off  live-stock 
from  under  the  very  walls  of  the  presidios.  Retalia- 
tory raids  of  the  soldiers  became  less  and  less  effect- 
ive, though  the  Pdpago  allies  were  somewhat  more 
successful  in  repelling  and  pursuing  the  savages. 
There  was  a  constant  diminution  of  the  population, 

^  See  chap,  zvi.,  this  volame. 
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and  most  of  the  few  remaining  ranchos  were  aban- 
doned. A  census  report  of  September  1848,  gave 
Tucson  760  inhabitants,  and  Tiibac  249.*  In  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  after  an  attack  in  which  nine 
persons  were  killed,  Tubac  and  the  adjoining  settle- 
ment of  Tamacdcori  were  abandoned,  the  people 
transferring  their  residence  to  Tucson.*  Between 
this  presidio  and  that  of  Santa  Cruz  south  of  the  line 
it  does  not  clearly  appear  that  a  single  Mexican  es- 
tablishment of  any  kind  remained,  though  before  1852 
a  small  garrison  had  reoccupied  Tubac.*  In  the  mea- 
gre and  fragmentary  record  of  Mexican  annals  down 
to  1854, 1  find  only  an  occasional  complaint  of  impend- 
ing ruin,  as  in  earlier  times,  with  appeals  for  aid,  men- 
tion of  a  few  Apache  depredations  and  campaigns,  and 
the  names  of  a  few  officials,  but  nothing  from  which 
to  form  anything  like  a  continuous  narrative,  or  to 
form  any  more  definite  idea  of  the  general  condition 
of  afiairs  than  that  expressed  in  this  paragraph.'^ 

*  Pmart,  CoL  Doe, ,  print,  no.  980.  Thia  is  a  list  fnmiahed  by  Gov.  G^dara 
for  electdon  puiposes. 

^Sonorense,  Feb.  21,  1849.     Some  details  of  Apache  wars  in  these  years 

.  are  found  in  HisL  North  Mex.  SUUes,  iL,  this  series.     The  Mexicans  believed 

that  the  Indians  were  incited  by  Americans.     Doubtless  the  unfortunate  state 

of  aflairs  in  N.  Max.,  and  the  acts  of  disreputable  American  and  Mex.  traders, 

had  much  to  do  with  Indian  troubles. 

*BartleWs  Pers,  Narr.,  ii.  302  et  seq.,  where  a  yery  good  account  of  the 
state  of  things  in  the  Sta  Cruz  valley  is  given. 

*I  give  some  items,  chiefly  from  tiie  Sonorense  and  MS.  records  of  the 
Pisart  collection,  omitting  many  more  of  similar  nature  but  of  even  less  im- 
portance. In  Sept.  1847  the  Pinalefio  Apaches  pretended  to  desire  peace  at 
Tuscan,  bat  continued  their  attacks  on  l^ibac.  A  combined  exped.  from  the 
three  presidios,  consisting  of  77  soldiers  and  a  force  of  133  citizens,  Fimas, 
and  fhen.Uy  Apaches,  marched  against  them,  killing  17  and  capturing  14, 
with  a  loss  of  two  men.  Son.,  OcC  8th.  A  year  later  Capt.  Comaduran  re- 
ports a  successful  exped.  of  the  Fipagos,  bringing  in  the  ears  of  many 
Apaches.  Id.,  Dec  I  si,  In  March  1M9  the  inhab.  appealed  for  aid  to  the 
SofDora  con^pess,  declaring  their  purpose  if  not  aided  to  go  and  live  among 
the  Gila  tnbes  !  IcL,  Sept.  28th.  Congress  pronused  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  the  com. -gen.  assured  the  people  of  his  desire  and  power  to  afford  full 
protection.  Pinart,  CoL  Doe.,  MS.,  113.  Sept. -Oct.,  Col  Elias  made  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  to  the  Gila.  Id.,  Doc.  HUt.  Son.,  MS.,  166-70,  with  many 
details.  Jan.  1850,  over  100  cattle  driven  off  from  Tucson.  Son.^  Feb.  Ist. 
Feb.  7th,  decree  of  gov.  fixing  bounds  for  the  presidios  of  the  *  Colonias  mili- 
tares  de  Occidente,'  including  Tubac  and  Tucson.  Id.,  Feb.  15th.  The 
abasdoament  of  Tucson  in  March  1850  was  reported  in  the  Cal.  papers,  but 
doobtlees  without  foundation.  Aug.,  the  paymaster  with  funds  for  the  colo- 
luatt  at  Tucson  from  Arizpe  was  attecked  and  lost  several  men,  but  saved  his 
laaaey.  Son.,  Sept.  20th.     In  Dec.  the  presidio  was  assaulted  in  the  daytime, 
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The  war  of  1846-8,  except  in  the  treaty  that  ended 
it,  had  but  slight  bearing  on  the  history  of  Arizona. 
The  plans  of  the  United  States  did  not  include  the 
occupation  of  the  Pimeria  towns  south  of  the  Gila, 
and  north  of  that  river  there  were  no  towns  to  be 
occupied,  though  in  a  certain  sense  the  conquest  of 
California  on  the  west  and  New  Mexico  on  the  east 
may  be  regarded  as  having  included  that  of  the  broad 
region  lying  between  the  two.  The  war  also  led  to 
the  crossing  of  this  region  in  the  southern  parts  by 
several  parties,  thus  involving  its  first  exploration  by 
Anaericans  but  for  the  previous  exploits  of  Pattie 
and  other  trappers  and  traders.  In  August,  1846, 
General  Castro,  driven  from  California,  found  his  way 
by  the  Colorado  and  Papagueria  to  Altar  in  Sonora, 
accompanied  by  a  small  party;*  and  at  the  end  of  the 
same  month  Kit  Carson  went  east  by  the  Gila  route 
as  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  Commodore  Stockton, 

all  the  live-stock  oatside  the  walU  carried  off,  and  3  or  4  persons  killed;  then 
the  foe  sued  for  peace  (!),  offering  to  give  up  all  their  oooty,  and  asserting 
that  there  was  a  division  in  their  ranks  as  to  peace  or  war.     While  negotia- 
tions were  in  progress  P&pago  reinforcements  arrived,  and  the  Apaches  were 
attacked  and  driven  off.  S(m.t  Jan.  10,  1851.    June  1851,  mil.  comandante 
ace.  to  instmc.  of  this  date  had  no  authority  over  vednos  except  in  case  of 
aa  attack.  Id,,  Jane  27th.    July,  friendly  Apaches  attacked  bv  nostiles,  and 
59  either  killed  or  carried  off.  Id.,  Oct.  24th.     Pay  of  the  colony  for  Oct- 
Nov.,  $2,077;  paymaster,  Jos^  M.  Elias  Carrillo.  Jd,,  Nov.  14th.     Feb. -April 
1852,  campaign  of  Luguez  with  Pimas  and  Pj&pagos.    Pinari,   Doc  aid. 
Son.,  MS.,  V.  21-2.     In  March  an  exped.  from  TuImio  was  defeated  by  the 
Ind.  Id.,  14-15.     June,  Tucson  again  attacked  and  cattle  driven  off,  but  by 
the  prompt  action  of  Capt.  Agustin  Romanos,  now  com.,  aided  by  the  jnez 
de  paz  and  his  vecinos,  and  also  by  Apaches  and  Pipaeos,  and  by  20  French 
settlers,  the  plunder  was  recovered.    In  following  the  loe,  tracks  of  *  Ameri- 
can shoes  '  were  found,  perhaps  not  on  the  feet  of  Americans.  Id.,  v.  37-41. 
The  French  settlers  were  57  in  number,  who  this  year  became  citizens,  prob- 
ably  with  a  view  of  cooperating  with  Raousset  de  Bonlbon  in  his  filibustering 
project  in  Sonora^  as  mo3t  of  them  joined  his  party.  Id.,  60-9,  99.     In  Nov. 
Capt.  Andres  Zenteno  was  put  in  command.  Id.,  34-6.     In  1853  similar  items 
on  Apache  warfare  appear;  no  indication  of  any  radical  change.     In  July 
there  were  112  friendly  Apaches  Uvinff  at  Tubac.  Pinart,  Col.  Doc.,  MS.,  118. 
See  items  of  1853-4,  in  Pinart,  Doc,  Hist.  Son.,  MS.,  chiefly  from  El  Sonoretn^e, 
V.  176-8,  180-1,  186-90,  192,  212-13,  252-3.    Jose  Paredes  was  com.  at  Tu- 
bac in  Sept.  1853.  Id.,  CoL  Dor.,  MS.,  no.  130.    Americans  join  the  Mex. 
against  Apaches  in  Oct.  1854,  killing  21. 

^Hiei.  CdL,  v.  277-8,  this  series.  The  crossing  of  Arizona  between  Oal. 
and  Sonora,  both  by  the  Tucson  and  Sonoita  routes,  waa  in  this  and  the 
preceding  years  not  a  very  unusual  or  dangerous  matter,  the  Indians  being 
generally  well  disposed. 
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wiioimcing   somewhat  prematurely  the  conquest  of 

the  coast  province/ 

Meeting  Carson  and  inducing  him  to  turn  back  as 
guide,  General  Kearny,  with  a  force  of  200  dragoons, 
left  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  middle  of  October,  reach- 
ing the  Gila  by  way  of  the  copper  mines,  and  on  the 
22d  crossed  what  was  later  tlie  Arizona  boundary. 
The  march  of  some  400  miles  across  the  entire  width 
of  the  territory,  following  the  river— except  at  the 
big  bend — down  to  the  Colorado  junction,  occupied 
exactly  a  month.  The  journey  was  marked  by  no 
startling  adventures  or  hardships,  except  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  mules  and  horsea  The  few  Apaches  met 
were  suspicious  and  would  sell  no  mules ;  the  Pimas  far- 
ther down  the  river  were  altogether  friendly  and  eager 
for  trade,  but  had  no  animals  for  sale ;  but  near  the  Colo- 
rado the  army's  needs  in  this  respect  were  supplied 
from  a  band  of  horses  that  a  party  of  Mexicans  under 
Captain  Segura  were  driving  from  California  to  Sonora. 
The  narratives,  especially  that  of  Captain  Emory, 
contain  a  good  description  of  the  country  traversed, 
with  its  plants  and  animals;  and  relics  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  in  the  form  of  ruins,  pottery,  and  rock- 
inscriptions — now  for  the  first  time  examined  by 
Americans — attracted  much  attention.  Tliis  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  in  the  series  of  scientific  trans- 
continental surveys  in  the  south.^ 

Following  Kearny,  but  taking  a  more  southern 
route  that  a  way  might  be  found  for  wagons,  came  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Cooke  with  the  Mormon  battalion,  ar- 
riving on  the  2d  of  December  at  the  rancho  of  San 
Bernardino  near  the  south-eastern  corner  of  what  was 
later  Arizona.  Cooke's  route  from  this  point  to  the 
intersection  with  Kearny's,  also  a  new  one  to  any  but 

^/<i,  286,  336.  There  were  several  subaeqnent  crossings  of  Arizona  in 
1847-9  by  borers  of  despatches,  which  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  record 
in  this  Yolume,  as  not  belonging  properly  to  Arizona  annals. 

*  Emory's  Notes  qf  a  MiiUary  Reconnaissance,  63-94;  Johnston's  Journal; 
Oriflns  Joitmnl,  MS.  Names  used  by  Emory,  and  apparently  applied  at  this 
tin^  on  the  npper  Gila,  were  Nijjrht  Creek,  Steeple  Kock,  Mt  Graham,  Mt 
IWbaJl,  Sad(Ue-back  Mt,  and  Mmeral  Creek. 
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Indians  and  Mexicans^  was  west  to  the  Kio  San  Pedro, 
down  that  river  northward  some  fifty  miles,  thence 
across  to  Tucson  by  the  line  of  the  later  railroad,  and 
north-westward,  still  not  far  from  the  railroad  route, 
to  the  Gila.  .  The  march  of  the  Mormons,  by  reason 
of  their  duty  of  opening  a  wagon  road  and  their  char- 
acter as  infantry,  was  much  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  dragoons ;  but  they  were  under  a  special  divine 

Protection  presumably  not  accorded  to  the  less  saintly 
ranch  of  the  service.  Their  only  active  foes  were  a 
herd  of  wild  bulls  on  the  San  Pedro,  with  which  they 
had  a  battle  on  the  11th  of  December,  several  men 
being  wounded,  one  of  them  Lieutenant  George  Stone- 
man,  since  governor  of  California.  Six  days  later  the 
army  camped  at  Tucson.  Captain  Comaduran  had 
sent  a  request  to  the  Americans  not  to  pass  through 
the  town,  as  he  had  orders  to  prevent  it;  and  Cooke 
had  in  turn  proposed  the  turning-over  of  a  few  arms  as 
a  token  of  surrender,  binding  them  not  to  fight  during 
the  war.  This  was  declined,  and  the  comandante  with 
his  garrison  abandoned  the  presidio,  as  did  most  of  the 
inhabitants.  Accordingly,  Cooke  left  a  friendly  letter 
for  Governor  Gdndara,  reminding  him  of  Sonora's 
wrongs  at  the  hands  of  Mexico  and  the  Indians,  and 
suggesting  that  "the  unity  of  Sonora  with  the  states 
of  the  north,  now  her  neighbors,  is  necessary  effect- 
ually to  subdue  these  Parthian  Apaches;"^  then  he 
marched  on,  reaching  the  Gila  on  the  21st  and  the 
Colorado  on  January  9,  1847.  The  wagon  road  thus 
opened  was  not  only  utilized  by  the  California  emigrants 
in  the  following  years,  but  as  a  possible  railroad  route 
it  was  a  potent  element  in  prompting  the  later  purchase 
by  the  United  States  of  territory  south  of  the  Gila.^® 

*Dec.  17th,  Capt.  Comaduran  wrote  to  the  com.  gen.  of  Sonora  that  an 
Amer.  force  of  500  men  had  arrived  at  Tucson.  Dec.  28th,  the  com.  gen. 
issued  a  circular  stating  that  on  receipt  of  the  news  he  began  organizing  a 
force  to  repel  the  invsbders,  but  soon  heard  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated 
Tucson  and  marched  '  precipitately  *  for  Alta  California.  SonorenM^  Jan.  1, 
1847.  There  was  in  the  night  of  the  17th  a  false  alarm  of  attack  from  the 
Mexicans,  which  caused  much  excitement  in  camp. 

^®  Cookers  Journal,  in  U.  S.  Oovt  Doc.,  30th  cong.  spec,  sess..  Sen.  Doc.  2;  Id., 
Report^  in  Emory's  Notes,  549-62,  with  maps  of  route;  Id.,  Conquest,  138-72, 
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During  the  war  there  were  no  more  explorations 
or  marches  across  Arizona  to  be  noticed  here ;  but  in 
1848,  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  a  battalion  of  dragoons 
under  Major  Lawrence  P.  Graham  marched  from 
Chihuahua  to  California.  Coming  from  Janos  this 
party  reached  San  Bernardino  the  4th  of  October,  but 
instead  of  following  Cooke's  trail,  Graham  kept  on 
south  of  the  line  to  Santa  Cruz  presidio,  and  thence 
followed  the  river  down  to  Tucson.  The  Gila  was 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  Colorado 
on  the  22d  of  November.  The  Americans  were 
delighted,  as  had  been  those  under  Kearny  and 
Cooke,  with  the  hospitality  of  'the  Gila  Pimas, 
and  the  thrift  displayed  at  their  villages  exceeding 
anything  elsewhere  seen  in  the  transcontinental  jour- 
ney. Owing  to  the  drunkenness  and  consequent  in- 
competence of  the  leader,  this  party  endured  greater 
hardships  than  either  of  the  preceding.  No  narrative 
of  this  march  has  ever  been  published,  but  I  have 
Captain  Cave  J.  Coutts'  manuscript  diary,  which  con- 
tains an  excellent  account  of  adventures  on  the  way, 
and  many  valuable  notes  on  the  country." 

The  treaty  of  1848  adopted  the  Gila  as  the  inter- 
national boundary,  so  far  as  Arizona  is  concerned, 
except  that  the  Bartlett  line  on  latitude  32"  22'  and 
longitude  about  109*  50' — ^and  the  corrected  line  on 
latitude  31'  54',  longitude  109"  20',  and  the  Santo 
Domingo  River — gave  the  United  States  a  small  tract 
south  of  the  Gila.  The  survey  in  1851,  under  com- 
missioners Bartlett  and  Garcia  Conde,  has  been  re- 
corded in  the  preceding  chapter."  The  river,  as  a 
natural  boundary,  hardly  required  a  formal  survey, 

wiUi  map;  Tyler*s  Hist,  Mormm  Battalkm,  211-40;  Bigler^a  Diary  qf  a  Mor- 
noa,  "Ma,  Leroux  and  Charbonneaax  were  the  principal  ^ides;  Stephen 
C.  Foster  served  aa  interpreter.  Says  Tyler,  when  at  the  Pima  villages  on 
tiie  Gila:  '  Colonel  Cooke  very  kindly  suggested  to  onr  senior  officers  that 
this  vicinity  wonld  be  a  good  place  for  the  exiled  saints  to  locate.  A  propo- 
Dtion  to  this  effect  was  favorably  received  by  the  Indians.'  The  Mormona 
take  mnch  pride  in  having  thus  been  the  pioneer  snrveyors  of  the  Southern 
Pkdfic  Railroad,  while  their  companions  at  Salt  Lake  were  '  paving  the  way 
for  the  Union  Pacific. ' 

"Toiflte'  Diary  of  cl  Marek  to  Califorma  in  I848,  MS.,  p.  62-98. 

^See  p.  467  et  seq.,  thia  vcdnme,  and  maps. 
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especially  after  Emory's  reconnoissance  of  1846;  still 
the  most  complete  possible  exploration  of  the  region 
for  general  purposes,  and  particularly  the  search  for  a 
railroad  route,  were  deemed  essential     So  far  as  can 
be  learned  from  the  confused  records,  the  results  were 
not  very  important.     Mr  Bartlett,  departing  from  the 
copper-mine  region  in  September  1851,  for  Sonora, 
and  not  retummg  on  account  of  illness,  left  on  the 
San  Pedro  a  party  under  Gray  and  Whipple  to  com- 
plete the  survey  of  the  Gila.     Gray,  with  two  men, 
subsequently  crossed  the  country  to  Tucson,  went  up 
the  river,  and  met   Bartlett  again  at  Santa   Cruz, 
returning  to  the  San  Pedro  on  the  2d  of  October. 
Next  day  the  whole  party  started  for  the  Gila,  reaching 
it  on  the  9th  at  a  point  just  below  the  San   Carlos 
junction;   and   by   December   24th    the   survey  had 
been  completed  to  a  point  within  about  60  miles  of 
the  Colorado,  when  it  was  suspended  for  want  of  sup- 
plies, and  the  explorers  found  their  way  to  San  Diego 
m   January   1852.     Here  they  met  feartlett   again, 
who  in  May,  witl\  Whipple  and  party,  started  for 
the  Gila  to  complete   the  survey.     Before  reaching 
the  Colorado,  Colonel  Craig,  commanding  the  escort, 
was  killed  by  deserters  whom  he  was  trying  to  arresi 
The  Yumas  were  found  to  be  hostile,  but  an  escort 
to  the  Pima  villages  was  furnished  from  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Yuma.     The  journey  through  Arizona,  up 
the  Gila  and  Santa  Cruz,  was  accomplished  between 
June  18th  and  July  24th.     This  seems  to  be  all  that 
is  necessary,  or  possible  in  the  space  at  my  command, 
to  say  about  the  boundary  survey  under  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  so  far  as  it  effects  the  subject  of 
this  volume,  though  there  were  many  complications 
of  some  interest.     It  should  be  added  that  Bartlett's 
narrative   contains    an   excellent  description   of  the 
country  visited,  with  notes  on  early  history,  and  the 
aborigines,  and  views   illustrating   physical   features, 
and  especially  ruins  and  relics  of  antiquity." 

.     ^'  BartleU's  PerwruU  Narraiit^  L  355-406,  from  copper  mines  to  Sta  Cms; 
map  of  the  regions  siureyed;  ii  156-313,  return  from  Ft  Ynma  in  ISo^ 
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It  was  in  1851  that  the  first  goverDment  explora- 
tion was  made  across  northern  Arizona.  Captain  L. 
Sitgreaves  was  ordered  to  follow  the  Zufii,  Colorado 
Chiqmto,  and  Colorado  rivers  down  to  the  gulf. 
With  a  party  of  twenty  he  left  Zufii  iii  September, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  follow  the  river  through  the 
great  canons,  turning  off  to  the  west  on  the  8  th  of 
October,  crossing  the  country  just  above  the  parallel 
of  35',  approximately  on  the  route  followed  by  Padre 
Garc^s  in  1776,  reaching  the  Mojave  region  on  the 
Colorado,  November  5th,  and  following  the  main 
river  south  to  Fort  Yuma,  where  he  arrived  at  the 
end  of  November.  The  condition  of  the  animals  and 
lack  of  supplies  had  not  permitted  this  expedition  to 
accomplish  all  that  had  been  expected  of  it,  but  the 
result  of  this  first  exploration  was  an  interesting  itin- 
erary, a  map  of  the  route,  and  various  scientific  reports 
on  a  new  region.^* 

Sitgreaves'  exploration  was  followed  in  1853-4  by 
the  35th  parallel  Pacific  Eailroad  survey  under  Lieu- 
tenant A.  W.  Whipple.  With  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Ives 
as  chief  assistant  in  a  corps  of  twelve,  and  an  escort 
of  the  7th  U.  S.  infantry  under  Lieutenant  John  M. 
Jones,  Whipple,  having  completed  the  survey  from 
Fort  Smith  across  New  Mexico,  left  Zufii  on  Novern- 
ber  23,  1853.  His  route  was  for  the  most  part  some- 
what south  of  that  followed  by  Sitgreaves,  though 

•od  p.  597-602,  lieat  Whipple's  report  of  the  trip  down  the  Gila.  Another 
report  of  Whipple  is  attached  to  OrahamCB  Report^  32d  oonff.  Ist  bom.,  Sen. 
Bz-Doc.  121,  p.  221-5.  See  also,  on  the  killing  of  Craig,  Weob's  report,  etc., 
in  U,  S,  €hvi  Doc,  special  sees.,  1853,  Sen.  Doc.  129,  p.  125-36.  See  also 
Jfez.  amd  U,  8.  Boundary  Survey,  32d  cong.  1st  sess..  Sen*  Ex.  Boc.  119, 
pusim,  esMcially  reports  of  A.  B.  Gray,  on  p.  267-9,  305-7,  and  that  of 
Tbos  H.  Webb,  sec  of  the  commission,  p.  46&^  Gray  states  that  monn- 
nsnts  were  erected  all  along  the  line. 

^  SUgreaeea,  report  qf  an  Expedition  down  the  ZufU  and  Colorado  rwers,  by 
Captain  L.  Sitgreaves,  corps  topoaraphieal  enaineere.  Accompanied  by  mope, 
aieUka,  viewe^  and  iOtutrations.  Wash.,  1853,  Bvo,  198  p.,  80  pi.  and  map. 
The  appendices  are  Woodhouee  {8,  W,),  Report  on  ike  Natural  History,  witii 
ehspters  on  zoology,  botany,  etc.,  by  different  men;  and  Woodhouse,  Medical 
ReptfrL  The  plates  are  many  of  them  colored.  The  partjr  consisted  of  Cajft. 
Sitgreares,  lieat.  J.  G.  Parke,  Dr  S.  W.  Woodhoose,  physician  aad  naturalist» 
R.  H.  ^m,  draughtsman,  Antoine  Leronz,  guide,  5  Americans,  and  10 
MCTicans,  packers,  eta  An  escort  of  30  men  of  the  2d  artilL  was  com- 
ttndedlr^Maj.  H.  L.  Hendriok. 

Hist.  Aus.  AJiX)  M.  mx.  n 
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his  survey  covered  the  same  reffion.  DesceDcLing  the 
Zufii,  and  Colorado  Chiquito,  and  later  the  Santa  Maria 
and  Bill  Williams  fork,  this  party  reached  the  Colo- 
rado the  20th  of  February,  followed  that  river  up  to 
latitude  34^  50',  and  thence  in  March  continued  the 
survey  across  California.  The  resulting  report  as 
published  by  government,  though  of  similar  nature,  is 
very  much  more  elaborate  and  extensive  than  that  of 
Sitgreaves,  containing  an  immense  amount  of  the 
most  valuable  descriptive,  geographic,  and  scientific 
matter  on  northern  Arizona,  profusely  illustrated  by 
fine  colored  engravings  and  maps." 

The  Mexican  government  having  permitted,  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  new  treaty,  the  survey  for  a  rail- 
road route  south  of  the  line,  Lieutenant  John  6. 
Parke  with  a  party  of  about  30  and  an  escort  under 
Lieutenant  George  Stoneman  left  San  Diego  January 
24,  1854,  and  began  his  survey  at  the  Pima  villages 
on  the  Gila.  He  reached  Tucson  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary^ thence  proceeding  to  the  San  Pedro  and  eastward 
by  a  route  somewhat  north  of  Cooke's  wagon  road  for 
a  part  of  the  way,  known  as  Nugent's  trail.  Coming 
again  into  Cooke's  road  on  March  7th,  he  followed  it 
to  the  Rio  Grande."     Again  in  May  1855  Lieuten- 

^  W?iipple,  Sejport  qf  Expiorationa  for  a  railway  roulft  near  the  Hmfy-iftk 
paraliel  qf  north  latitude^  from  the  Miaautippi  River  to  the  Pac^ic  Oeean,  by  Lieu- 
tenant A,  W.  Whipple^  ^^^^^  ^  topoffraphkal  engineered  aaeuted  by  Lieutenant 
J,  a  Ives,  etc,,  18SS'4,  Waah.,  1856^  4to,  beiiif  voL  iiL  of  the  Paafic  BaU- 
road  Jteparts,  33d  cong.  2d  seas.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  78.  There  is  an  introduction 
Gonaistinff  of  extracta  from  Whipple's  preliminary  report,  36  pages;  then 
Part  i.,  Itinerary,  136  p.  (the  Arizona  matter  being  on  p.  67-120);  Part  ii, 
Report  of  Topographical  Features,  77  p.;  Part  iii.,  FTAtppfe,  Euiank,  and 
Turner,  Report  upon  the  Indian  Tribee^  127  p.,  a  standara  authority  on  the 
subject,  with  many  colored  plates,  r^um^  of  aboriginal  traditions  and  Span- 
ish history,  etc.;  rart  iv.,  Keport  on  the  gwAogv  of  the  route,  175  p.,  maps. 
Whipple's  preliminary  report  may  be  found  in  33d  con^.  1st  seas.,  £z.  I>oc. 
129,  with  maps.  Also  in  Pae,  R.  R.  Repte,  L  1-134,  passim,  is  some  informa- 
tion on  this  route  in  doc.  attached  to  the  report  ot  the  sec  war,  Feb.  27, 
li^.  Excellent  resumes  of  this  and  other  surveys  may  be  found  in  Warren  i 
Memoir.  Tlie  princinal  members  of  the  corps  were  J.  M.  Bigelow,  surgeon 
and  botanist,  Jules  Marcou,  geologist,  C.  a,  R.  Kennerly,  phjrsician  and 
naturalist,  A.  H.  Campbell,  raUroad  engineer,  H.  B.  Mdllhansen,  topographer 
and  artist.  The  Ta^ebuch  einer  Reiae  von  Miaaiarippi  naeh  den  KUatender 
Siidaee  von  Baldwin  MOllhauaen,  Leipsig,  1858,  4to,  499  p.,  colored  plates,  nu^, 
is  an  excellent  narrative  of  the  same  exploration.  * 

^* Parke,  Report  qf  Expforationa,  etc,,  between  JhtUi  Ana  and  Pimaa  ViUagea 
on  the  Oila,  in  Pac  R,  R,  Repta^  iL,  no.  6,  28  p. 
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ant  Parke  with  another  party  started  from  San  Diego 
for  the  Pima  vill^es,  and  made  a  more  careful  survey 
by  several  routes  of  the  country  stretching  eastwaixl 
firom  the  San  Pedro.^^ 

After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  emigrants 
in  large  numbers  began  to  cross  southern  Arizona, 
from  Sonora  and  other  Mexican  states  in  1848,  and 
from  the  eastern  United  States  in  1849.  Of  this 
movement,  which  continued  for  many  years,  we  have 
naturally  no  records  except  for  a  few  parties.  The 
route  followed  was  by  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Gila  val- 
leys, though  some  Mexican  parties  preferred  to  cross 
Fapagueria;  and  the  Americans  reached  Tucson  from 
the  Rio  Grande  for  the  most  part  by  Cooke's  wagon 
road  of  1846,  though  various  cut-offs  were  likewise 
attempted.  It  was  a  journey  of  much  hardship 
always,  and  especially  so  in  seasons  of  drought,  though 
liot  more  diJfficult  apparently  than  on  other  routes. 
The  experiences  of  the  gold-seekers  on  any  of  the 
great  lines  of  travel  to  California  would  supply  ma- 
terial for  a  fascinating  volume,  but  only  a  few  of  the 
diaries  are  extant,  and  not  even  one  of  them  can  be 
closely  followed  here.  The  journal  kept  by  Benjamin 
Hayes  in  1849  is  the  most  complete  that  I  have  seen, 
minutely  describing  the  events  of  each  day's  progress 
of  his  large  party  from  the  end  of  October,  when  they 
left  the  Rio  Grande,  to  the  end  of  December,  when 
they  crossed  the  Colorado  into  California.  The  tedious 
march,  novel  features  of  the  country  and  its  products 
noted,  the  search  for  grass  and  water,  petty  accidents 
to  men  and  mules^  occasional  meeting  with  Indians^ 

°  Parke^  Report  qf  Sbeplorathns  from  the  Pima  VUhqes  to  the  Rio  Oromdet 
1S54-5,  in  Pac  R.  R  Repts,  viL,  pt  ii.  pp.  19-42,  with  mam.  Description 
of  the  conntEy  and  colored  plates  of  scenery.  See  also  WaartiCB  Memoir^ 
A^I.  In  Bl  NcLekmali  March  24,  1864,  is  a  communication  from  Ayud.  Li* 
qpector  Bemab^  Gomez  at  Tacson,  dated  March  2d,  reporting  Parke's 
aniral  to  snr^ey  bonndaries. 

In  Brwon'e  Apaehe  Countrp,  18-19,  is  a  mention  of  exploring  expeditions 
m  these  Tears,  which  is  repeated  snbetantiaUy  in  HinUm  b  Band-book,  32-3, 
HmmiUot/s  Remmreea,  21,  Arizona  HitL  (Elliott  ft  Co.),  62^  and  in  other 
wixriLs.  This  wovild  seem  to  be  a  carelesidy  prepared  record,  omitting  some 
eipl<vatioos  and  adding  others  that  did  not  reach  Arixona. 
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the  frequent  and  careful  perusal  of  records  left  on 
trees  and  rocks  by  preceding  parties,  delays  caused 
by  illness  and  occasional  deaths,  passing  the  graves  of 
earlier  emigrants,  discussions  on  the  route  and  specu- 
lations on  the  prospects  offered  by  the  land  of  gold, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  petty  items  that  make  up 
this  journal  and  hundreds  of  others  written  and  un- 
written — all  give  a  strong  fascination  to  the  monoto- 
nous record,  but  all  resist  condensation,  or  if  condensed 
show  simply  that  an  emigrant  party  once  on  a  time 
passed  that  way.  The  parties  numbered  hundreds, 
and  the  emigrants  tens  of  thousands,  but  details  must 
and  may  safely  be  left  to  the  imas^nation.^^ 

Both  ex^lo^ig  and  emigrant  ^ies  had  occasional 
troubles  with  the  Apaches,  who  could  not  always 
resist  the  temptation  to  steal  animals,  though  their 
chief  fury  was  directed  against  the  Mexicans,  and  they 
often  professed  friendship  for  the  Americans,  and  even 
aided  them  for  compensation.  Large  parties  with 
due  vigilance  had  no  serious  difficulty  in  Apacherfa, 
but  small  and  careless  companies  were  sometimes  less 
fortunate ;^^  and  after  1854  depredations  seem  to  have 
increased.  The  most  notable,  or  at  least  the  best  re- 
corded, of  their  outrages  before  that  date  was  the 
Oatman  massacre  of  1851.  Kovs  Oatman,  with  his 
wife  and  seven  children,  left  Inaependence,  Missouri, 
in  August  1850,  with  a  party  of  about  50  emigrants, 
part  of  whom  remained  at  Tucson  and  the  rest  at  the 

^'  ffayea  {Benij.),  Diary  qf  a  Journey  owrXcandfrwA  Socorro  to  Warner*»  Rtmd^ 
1849^0,  Autograph  MS.  preseated  by  the  aathor.  There  are  many  scat- 
tered items  in  l>ook«  and  newspapers  about  individuals  and  parties  who 
crossed  the  plains  by  the  southern  route,  but  none  of  these  seem  to  require 
notice  in  connection  with  Arizona  history.  Information  about  the  countzy  is 
better  derived  from  the  official  surveys.  The  journals  of  the  explorers,  how- 
ever, often  note  the  meeting  with  an  emigrant  party. 

^*  In  Barileit*9  Pers.  Narr,,  and  €fremony*9  £\fe  among  the  Apachet,  as  weU 
as  in  the  journals  of  other  railroad  and  boundary  surveyors,  are  found  many 
items  of  Indian  affairs;  others  are  given  in  such  works  as  CogzaW  MaroeUom 
Country;  and  many  more  in  newspaper  records,  though  the  latter  are  often 
indefinite  in  respect  of  date  and  otner  details.  Arizona  was  in  these  years  a 
part  of  New  Mexico,  and  much  that  ia  recorded  of  Indian  affiurs  in  the  annali 
of  that  territory  as  given  in  ffovemment  reports  may  be  appUed  to  this  west- 
em  region.  April  11,  1849,  John  C.  Hays  is  appointed  sab-Indian  agent  fcr 
the  Gila  tribes.  OaLdflf.  Mex,,  Meu.,  1860,  p.  230^1. 
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Pima  villages,  while  Oafcman  and  his  family  went  on 
alone  in  February  1851.  He  was  passed  od  the  15th 
by  John  Lecount,  by  whom  he  sent  a  letter  to  Major 
Heintzelman  at  Fort  Yuma,  asking  for  aid.^  A  few 
days  later  while  encamped  on  the  Grila  just  below  the 
big  bend,  at  a  place  since  known  by  his  name,  he  was 
irisited  by  a  party  of  Indians  who  seemed  friendly  at 
first  but  soon  attacked  the  family,  and  killed  father, 
mother,  and  four  children,  leaving  one  son,  Lorenzo, 
aged  14,  stunned  and  presumably  dead,  and  carrying 
off  as  captives  two- daughters,  Olive  aged  16,  and  Mary 
Ann  a  girl  of  10.  The  Indians  are  said  to  have  been 
Ton  to  Apaches,  though  there  was  some  doubt  on  this 
point  not  yet  entirely  removed,  I  think.  Lorenzo 
Oatnaan  recovered  and  found  his  way  back  to  the 
Pima  villages,  thence  going  with  the  other  emigrant 
fiunilies  to  Fort  Yuma,  and  to  San  Francisco.  The 
oommandant  of  the  post,  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
sent  two  men  with  supplies ;  but  on  hearing  of  the 
disaster  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  savages 
or  attempt  the  captives'  recovery,  because  the  mas- 
sacre had  been  committed  on  Mexican  soil.*^  The 
captive  girls  were  carried  northward  into  the  moun- 
'  tains,  and  after  a  time  sold  to  the  Mojaves.  The 
younger  died  after  a  year  or  two,  but  Olive  was  kept 
as  a  dave  until  1857,  when,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  a 

*I  have  this  original  letter,  famishad  by  Capt.  G.  C.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  at 
Gbmp  Grants  A.  T.,  in  1877.  MiseL  HisL  Pap.,  MS.,  18;  also  a  letter  of 
Heintaeiman  of  March  27th  in  which  he  says  he  has  heard  from  a  party  of 
emigrants  that  0.  had  been  killed  on  Feb.  18th,  probably  by  Maricopas;  also 
tiie  testimony  of  Lorenzo  D.  Oatman  on  the  ocenrrence. 

^  The  excnse  seems  to  me  insufficient  under  the  circumstances.  Stratton 
and  young  Oatman  bitterly  complained  of  Heintzelman's  refusal  to  succor  the 
emigFanta  or  pursue  the  murderers,  stating  that  he  brutally  disregarded  the 
entreatiea  of  his  men  and  others.  There  is  probably  much  exaggeration  in 
the  ehaiges.  It  seems  that  Hewitt  and  Lecount  wrote  to  the  newspapers  on 
the  subject,  but  Heintselman  answered  in  the  ^.Y^AUa  of  July  24,  1851, 
f1««"*^»g  that  he  could  not  hare  preTcnted  the  disaster,  since  it  occurred  two 
dayabefore  he  receiv^ed  Oatman s  letter,  giving  his  reasons  as  in  my  text  for 
sot  pursuing  the  TnHiaaia^  and  statins  that  Hewitt  and  Lecount  were  acting 
m  a  spirit^  reven^  because  he  haa  refused  to  furnish  an  escort  for  their 
fldd-hnnting  operations.  Bartlett,  Pen,  Narr,,  ii  203-^  who  was  at  the 
fort  in  1852,  says:  '  The  major  immeduttely  despatched  a  party  of  soldiers  with 
provisions  for  those  still  whind,  and  witii  orders  to  scour  the  country,  and 
endflSTor  if  possible  to  recover  the  missing  girls.  But  they  saw  no  IndLans, 
haa  it  yet  been  ascertained  by  what  tribe  the  outrage  was  committed.' 
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Mr  Orinell,  she  was  ransomed,  brought  to  the  fort, 
and  Joined  her  brother,  the  two  soon  going  east  to 
live  in  New  York.  Her  sufferings  as  a  captive  had 
of  course  been  ^at,  though  her  fate  was  in  some 
respects  less  temble  than  naight  have  been  expected. 
A  volume  founded  on  her  statements  and  those  of  her 
brother  had  a  very  wide  circulation." 

The  number  of  emigrants  crossing  the  Colorado 
near  the  Gila  junction  before  the  end  of  1851  has 
been  probably  overestimated  at  60,000,  but  they 
were  very  numerous."  They  and  the  Indians  and  the 
soldiers  made  this  the  most  bustling  point  in  the 
country  for  several  years.  The  Indians  were  not  at 
first  openly  hostile,  though  they  required  constant 
watching,  and  the  different  tribes  were  often  at  war 
with  each  other,  but  rendered  the  emigrants  some  aid 
in  crossing.  Lieutenant  Cave  J.  Coutts,  commanding 
an  escort  to  the  boundary  surveyors  under  Whipple, 
established  Camp  Calhoun  on  the  CaUfomia  side  at 
the  end  of  September  1849,  and  for  two  months 
greatly  aided  the  worn-out  and  hungry  gold-seekers, 

**8tratton.  Captivity  of  the  Oatman  girlt;  being  an  iniertgtmg  narrathe  ^Mft 
among  the  Apache  and  Mohave  Indkmt;  eontaMng  aieo  an  hUertatmg  aceotmt  qf 
the  masBoere  qf  the  Oatman  fatmly  by  the  Apache  Indkmt  in  1861;  the  wnrcw 
escape  qfLoretmo  />.  Oatman;  the  capture  qfOUve  A.  and  Maarjf  A,  Oatman;  the 
death  by  atarvation  qf  the  latter;  the  jive  yeartt  enfftring  and  capftkeity  qfO^itt  A. 
Oatman;  aleOt  her  singular  recapture  in  1856;  as  given  by  Lortmo  D,  and  Olive 
A.  Oatman^  Ute  onlu  surviving  members  qf  the  /amily,  to  Uie  author^  J?.  B,  8trat- 
ton.  S.  F.,  1867,  12mo,  231  p.,  portraits,  map,  and  cats.  Also  the  same^  3d 
ed.,  26th  thousand,  K.  Y.  (1868),  12mo,  290  p.  The  sabject  was  a  most  £m- 
einating  one,  as  shown  hj  the  large  sale;  bat  the  intrinsic  interest  was,  or 
should  have  been,  wellnigh  destroyed  by  the  dress  of  literary  fnstian  in 
which  it  pleased  liie  Rer.  Stratton  to  present  the  narrative  of  the  captire 
woman.  The  Oatman  massacre  is  mentioned  in  nearly  all  Arizona  books  and 
articles.  Conklin,  Picturesque  Arixona^  196-6,  savs  that  Olive  Oatman  died  in 
a  N.  Y.  insane  asylum  before  1877.  I  have  a  daguerreotype  likeness  taken 
just  after  her  release,  belonging  to  the  Hayes'  collection.  In  the  8.  Diego 
Union^  April  26,  1856,  is  a  narrative  founded  on  an  interview  with  the  re- 
leased captive.  See  also  a  letter  of  Capt.  Nauman  to  Capt.  Joncw,  in  U,  8, 
Oovt  Doc,,  34th  cong.  1st  sess.,  Sep.  Doc  66^  p.  67-8;  act  of  relief  by  CaL 
legislature.  CaL  Jour.  Ass,,  1856,  p.  923;  Jour*  aen,^  906;  Hayes*  Scraps,  Ind., 
iL  75-81:  Id,,  Angeles,  xviiL  ll-lo. 

*"  An  excellent  guide-book  for  emigrants  by  this  roate  was  the  Route  from, 
ihe  OvJtJ' qf  MexMo  and  the  Lower  Mississippi  VaUeyto  California  and  thePac^ 
Ocean,  illustrated  by  a  general  map  and  sectional  maps;  toith  directions  to  traV' 
ellers.  Compiled  by  Robert  CreuxJbaur,  1849,  N.  Y.,  1849,  16mo,  40  p.  This 
book  is  made  up  chiefly  of  extracts  from  official  diaries  of  the  explorers;  hence 
its  comparative  excellence. 
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whose  arrival  is  noted  almost  every  day.**    The  1st 
of  N'ovember  there  arrived  a  flat-boat  which  had 
made  the  voyage  down  the  Gila  from  the  Pima  vil- 
lages with  Mr  Howard  and  family  and  two  men,  a 
doctor  and  a  clergyman,  on  board.     During  this  voy- 
age, also,  a  son  was  bom  to  Mrs  Howard,  perhaps  the 
first  chad  of  American  parents  bom  in  Arizona,  and 
named,  as  Coutts  tells  us,  Gila.     The  lieutenant  is 
miderstood  to  have  purchased  the  craft,  which  plied 
as  a  ferry-boat  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay,  and 
was  then  transported  to  San  Diego,  where  it  was  used 
on  the  bay.     Such  was  the  history  of  the  first  Colo- 
rado  ferry.*^     After  the  departure   of  Coutts,   the 
Mexican  surveying  party  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  the  ferry  service — perhaps  with  another  boat 
— was  continued  by  the  officer  commanding  the  es- 
cort ** 

Early  in  1850,  Lincoln  seems  to  have  engaged  in 
the  business  of  running  the  Colorado  ferry,  soon  form- 

^CmOU*  Dkxry,  MS.,  128-67,  extending  from  Sept.  Uth,  when  he  left  S. 
Diego,  to  Nov.  22d,  not  long  before  he  left  the  Colorado  on  his  return,  the 
diary  termmating  abrapU^.  It  ia  a  very  interesting  and  amusinff  narrative 
of  the  officer's  experience  in  attending  to  the  complicated  wants  of  the  soien- 
tists,  the  emi^puits,  and  the  various  bonds  of  Indians.  Several  parties  of 
U.  S.  officials,  in  different  branches  of  the  service,  also  passed  that  way,  and  one 
of  Hieae,  Capt.  Thorn,  was  drowned  with  three  oompanions  on  Nov.  16th,  by 
the  npeettinAof  a  canoe. 

^  CwUs^Diaary^  MS.,  165.  The  author  does  not  mention  the  purchase  or 
say  ferry;  but  many  pioneers  remember  crossinff  the  river  on  his  ferry.  £. 
H.  Howard,  in  the  8,  F,  Btdlethif  July  8,  1885,  ^ives  the  most  complete 
reeord.  He  says  the  boat,  16  ft  long  by  5  ft  6  in.  wide,  was  built  for  the  trip, 
and  first  launched  on  Lake  Midugan,  oeingmounted  on  wheels  for  land  ser- 
vice, but  Tued  to  cross  rivers  on  we  way.  Ulie  writer  sailed  in  her  later  on 
&  Die^  Bay;  and  he  says  the  boy  bom  on  the  Gila  is  still  living  in  Lake  Co., 
C^  oee  other  letters,  in  /<2.,  July  10th  and  Aug.  24th.  One  writer  thinks 
the  institation  was  not  properly  a  ferry,  because  skifEs  and  canoes  had  been 
saed  at  the  crossing  before.  Some  writers  imply  that  Coutts'  boat  remained 
at  the  Colorado  for  the  next  season.  I  think  tnere  may  be  some  doubt  about 
ha  having  been  carried  that  year  to  S.  Diego. 

*  Haye^  Diary^  MS.,  143--6.  H.  crossed  on  Dec  31  st.  He  found  a  rope 
sfcretched  across  the  river,  by  which  the  boat  (not  described)  was  guided.  The 
charge  was  $2  for  a  man  or  mule,  which  caused  some  swearing  among  the 
Uiaaoorians;  but  Iturbide  (son  of  the  ex-emperor),  who  was  interpreter  for 
the  bonndanr  commission,  had  been  educatea  at  the  same  school  as  Hayes, 
and  obtained  a  reduction  in  the  ferry  rates.  Col  Carrasco  estimated  the  emi- 
grants of  the  season  at  12,000.  It  was  complained  that  Coutts  had  collected  a 
tax  from  all  Mexican  emisrants.  C.  in  his  diarv  mentions  that  he  wa^  advised 
to  do  so,  but  does  not  teU  us  if  he  followed  the  advice.  It  was  understood 
that  the  Indians  had  a  ferry  for  emigrants  farther  down  the  river. 
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ing  a  partnership  with  one  John  Glanton,  described  as 
leader  of  a  gang  of  cutthroats,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  hunting  Apaches  for  a  scalp  premium  in  Sonora 
and  Chihuahua,  but  had  been  driven  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment, when  it  was  discovered  that  they  brought 
in  the  scalps  of  friendly  Indians  or  even  of  Mexicans. 
On  the  Colorado  these  villains  continued  their  evil 
ways,  plundering  emim*ants  and  attributing  their  dep- 
redations to  the  Indians.  The  Yumas  were  at  firet 
friendly,  but  soon  became  hostile,  especially  when  the 
manager  of  their  opposition  ferry — said  to  have  been 
a  deserter  from  the  army — was  killed  by  Glanton; 
and  they  attacked  their  white  rivals,  killing  about  a 
dozen,  including  the  leaders.*'  A  little  later,  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  we  are  told  that  another  party  under 
Jaeger  and  Hartehome  reestablished  the  ferry,  bring- 
ing lumber  from  San  Diego  for  the  construction  of 
their  boat,  and  continuing  the  business  profitablv  for 
over  a  year.  On  November  27,  1850,  Heintzelman 
arrived  from  San  Diego  to  establish  a  garrison  and 
protect  the  emigrants.  His  post  was  called  at  first 
Camp  Independence,  but  was  transferred  in  March 

1851  to  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  mission,  and  was 
soon  named  Fort  Yuma.  There  was  much  trouble 
about  supplies,  but  the  Indians  were  not  hostile,  and 
in  June  the  fort  was  left  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  L. 
W.  Sweeney  with  ten  men.  Soon  the  Yumas  became 
troublesome,  killing  some  imminants  and  even  attack- 
ing the  post;  the  scurvy  also  oecame  prevalent  and 
supplies  exhausted ;  Captain  Davidson  took  command 
in  November ;  and  in  December  fort  and  ferry  were 
abandoned.      Heintzelman  came   back   in   Feoruary 

1852  to  rebuild  the  fort  and  permanently  reestablish 

"  Yuma  Sentinel,  Ang.  11,  1877;  S,  Diego  WoM,  Feb.  1.  1873;  Ariz.  HitL 
(Elliott  &  Co.),  24o;  HamUton's  Bewurces,  85.  It  is  generally  implied  that  all 
this  occarred  in  1849,  which  is  hardly  possible.  Tme  men  are  said  to  haie 
escaped,  C.  0.  Brown,  Joe  Anderson,  and  another.  In  the  Arit.  Iiiet»,  GO-l* 
John  Galantin  is  named  as  leader  of  the  scalp-hnnters,  and  is  said  to  hart 
been  engaged  in  driving  sheep  from  K.  Mex.  to  Cal.,  being  killed  by  the  Yu- 
mas with  all  his  gang,  and  21  other  American  sheep-drirers.  There  is  evi- 
dently some  confusion  here. 
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the  garrison.  Complicated  Indian  hostilities,  chiefly 
on  the  California  side,  continued  until  late  in  the  same 
year,  wlien  a  treaty  was  made,  though  the  Yumas  and 
Cocopas  still  fought  occasionally  among  themselves.*® 
Fort  Yuma  was  in  California,  and  across  the  Colo- 
rado there  seems  to  have  been  no  permanent  settle- 
ment until  1854,  though  temporary  structures  may 
have  stood  there  at  times  in  connection  with  the  ferry. 
In  1854  a  store  was  perhaps  built,  and  a  .site  for  Col- 
orado City  was  formally  surveyed;  but  in  1861  there 
were  still  only  one  or  two  buildings,  which  were 
washed  away  in  the  flood  of  1862;  and  the  real  growth 
of  the  place,  later  called  Arizona  City  and  finally 
Yuma,  seems  not  to  have  begun  until  about  1864.® 
The  early  navigation  of  the  Colorado  is  a  subject 
demanding  notice  in  this  connection.  When  Major 
Heintzelman  was  ordered  to  establish  a  military  post 
at  Yuma,  an  exploration  of  the  river  was  determined 
on  with  a  view  to  the  furnishing  of  supplies  by  that 
route.  Lieutenant  George  H.  Derby,  of  later  fame 
as  a  humorist  under  the  name  of  John  Phoenix,  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  survey,  and  sailed  from  San 
Francisco,  November  1,  1840,  on  the  schooner  Invin- 
cible, Captain  A.  H.  Wilcox.  The  month  of  January 
1851  was  spent  in  the  river,  up  which  the  schooner, 

""The  early  aimala  of  Ft  Yuma  are  given  with  apparent  care  and  accuracy 
in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  luma  Se$UineC  May  4,  11,  18,  25,  1878. 
In  Oct.  1852,  the  Yumas  are  said  to  have  numbered  972.  Oct.  SiSth,  a  fire 
destroyed  most  of  the  buildin|ics.  In  Dec.  an  earthquake  made  some  changes 
in  the  river.  In  1853  there  was  much  fighting  between  the  Indian  trims. 
In  April  1854  some  of  Walker's  filibusters  arrived  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado.  In  July  Capt  Geo.  H.  Thomas  took  command.  In  Jan.  1855  a 
new  treaty  with  Yumas  and  Cocopas.  Changes  in  commanders,  etc.,  down  to 
1861  are  given.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  Jan.  1851  the  proprietors  of  the 
ferry  are  named  by  Lieut.  Derby,  who  met  them  on  the  river,  as  Ogden  and 
Henchelwood.  Derby's  Report,  lo. 

^See  references  in  two  preceding  notes.  Also  Loa  Anpelea  Star,  Nov.  }6, 
1854;  ffaj^s*  Scrape,  Ariz.,  v.  109;  Id.,  S.  Diego,  i.  18;  Binton's  Hand-book, 
247.  Pumpelly,  Acroea  America,  60,  found  but  one  house  in  1861.  He  heard 
from  a  friend  (C.  D.  Poston)  that  the  town  survey  in  1854  had  been  simply  a 
device  to  pay  ferry  charges.  The  friend  and  party  were  bound  to  California 
and  had  no  monev;  the  engineer  (Ehrenberg)  was  set  to  work  on  the  survey, 
and  the  German  ferry-man  (Jaeger)  became  so  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect- 
ive rise  of  his  property  that  he  gU^dly  took  city  lots  for  ferriage.  Lieut. 
Michler,  in  Tuma  Sen&iel,  Feb.  16,  1878,  also  mentions  the  city  on  paper  in 
1854. 
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drawing  eight  or  nine  feet  of  water,  could  only  ascend 
some  25  miles  to  latitude  30"*  50',  but  in  his  boat 
Derby  went  up  60  miles  farther,  meeting  Heintzelman 
and  a  party  from  Yuma.^  It  appears  that  also  in  the 
spring  of  1851  Greorge  A.  Johnson  arrived  at  the 
river's  mouth  on  the  schooner  Sierra  Nevada  with 
supplies  for  the  fort,  and  lumber  from  which  were 
built  flat-boats  for  the  trip  up  the  Colorado.  In  1852 
the  first  steamer,  the  Unde  Sam^  was  brought  by 
Captain  Tumbull  on  a  schooner  to  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  and  there  put  together  for  the  river  trip.  She 
reached  Fort  x  uma  at  the  beginning  of  December, 
but  had  been  obliged  to  land  her  cargo  of  supplies 
some  distance  below.  After  running  on  the  river  for 
a  year  or  two,  the  Uncle  Sam  grounded  and  sank, 
being  replaced  in  January  1854  by  the  General  Jemp^ 
under  Captain  Johnson,  the  new  contractor,  but  ex- 
ploding in  August.  The  Colorado^  a  stern-wheeler 
120  feet  long,' was  put  on  the  route  in  the  autumn  of 
1855,  and  from  this  time  the  steam  navigation,  with 
an  occasional  opposition  line,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tinuous.'* 

^  Derby  {Oto,  ff.)^  Jieeotmoinance  (tfihe  Ottff  qf  Califcmia  and  the  Oohrado 
River,  1860-1,  Wash.,  1862,  8vo,  28  p.,  cuts  and  maps,  being  report  of  sec 
war,  Jane  15,  1852,  32d  cong.  Ist  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  81. 

u  Yuma  Sentinel,  May  4,  25,  1878;  J.  A.  Mellen,  in  AHb.  ffiHory,  318-19^ 
245;  HmknCs  Hand-book,  247-8.  In  Haye»'  Scrape,  Mining,  y.  60-2,  I  find 
the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Gila  Mining  and  Steam  KaTigation  Com- 
pany, organized  at  S.  Francisco  in  Not.  1853. 
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On  December  30,  1853,  James  Gadsden,  United 
States  minister  to  Mexico,  concluded  a  treaty  by  which 
the  boundary  line  was  moved  southward  so  as  to  give 
the  United  States,  for  a  money  consideration  of 
$10,000,000,  all  of  modem  Arizona  south  of  the  Gila, 
an  effort  so  to  fix  the  line  as  to  include  a  port  on  the 
golf  being  unsuccessful^  The  treaty  was  first  con- 
cluded on  the  13th  of  December^  but  in  consequence 

^Text  of  the  Gadaden  treaty  in  New  Mexico,  Compiled  Laws,  38-44;  U.  3, 
Gave  Doe.,  S3d  oonff.  Ist  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  109;  47th  cong.  2d  seas.,  H.  Mia. 
Doe.  45;  Mexico,  Legidadon  Maicana,  June-Dec.  1854,  117-32;  Dublan  and 
LoBono,  Leguladon  Ma.,  vii  261-4;  Ariz,,  HoweU  Code,  482-5;  and  elsewhere 
often  repeated.  The  boundary  aa  fixed  by  thia  treaty  waa  the  Rio  Grande 
mp  to  lat  3r  47',  dne  west  100  miles;  aonth  to  lat.  31**  20^;  weat  on  that 
paralldto  long.  Ill'';  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in  the  Colorado 
Biwr  20  milee  oelow  the  Gila  junction;  up  the  middle  of  the  Colorado  to  the 
intersection  of  the  former  line  (that  ia,  to  month  of  the  Gila);  and  thence  on 
the  fomier  line  to  the  Pacific.  Thia  is  the  line  aa  it  still  exists  in  1887.  Be- 
aidea  the  bonndary  ohangea,  the  U.  S.  gained  by  this  treaty  two  important 
adnotsm:  lst»  by  art.  ll,  a  release  from  the  responsibility  for  outrages  bv 
V.  8.  ^duuas  in  Hex.  territory,  art.  12  of  the  former  treaty  being  abrogatea; 
fad  2d,  by  art  8,  free  railroad  tranait  acroaa  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan tepee 

(491) 
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of  new  instructions  from  Washington  was  modified 
on  the  30th.  A^ain  it  was  changed — notably  by  re- 
ducing the  price  irom  twenty  to  ten  millions — by  the 
United  States  senate.  In  June  1854  it  came  back 
with  Mexican  approval  to  Washington ;  on  the  28th 
and  29th,  after  much  debate  in  the  house,  a  bill  appro- 
priating the  money  was  passed  by  congress;*  on  the 
30th  the  treaty  was  published  by  President  Pierce, 
and  by  President  Santa  Anna  on  the  20th  of  July. 
Of  the  preliminary  negotiations  and  the  sucxjessive 
modifications  of  terms,  not  much  is  definitely  known; 
but  the  latter  may  probably  have  included,  not  only 
the  reduction  of  price  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Tehuantepec  concession,  but  also  a  reduction  of  terri- 
tory— perhaps  involving  the  cession  of  a  gulf  port — 
and  the  omission  of  an  article  making  the  United 
States  responsible  for  filibustering  expeditions  across 
the  line.' 

On  the  face  of  the  matter  this  Gadsden  treaty  was 
a  tolerably  satisfactory  settlement  of  a  boundary  dis- 

?)ute,  and  a  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  a  route 
or  a  southern  railroad  to  California.  Under  the 
treaty  of  1848,  the  commissioners,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  agreed  on  latitude  32*"  22^  as  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  New  Mexico,  but  the  United  States  surveyor 
had  not  agreed  to  this  line,  had  perhaps  surveyed 
another  in  SI"*  54',  and  the  New  Mexicans  claimed 

>See  debates  in  Cong.  Olobe,  185^-4,  p.  1466,  1476,  1619>^,  punm. 
The  treaty  had  to  be  ratified  before  June  30th,  and  as  it  was  presented  to 
congress  on  the  2l8t  the  appropriation  bill  had  to  be  passed  in  a  hnzry. 
Friends  of  the  measure  would  not  permit  the  passs^e  of  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  president  for  instructions  to  Gadsden  and  correspondence  on  the 
treaty;  and  opposition  was  based — ^nominally  at  least — on  unwillingness  to 
vote  money  for  a  treaty  whose  true  inwardness  was  not  known,  especially  ss 
many  mysterious  rumors  were  current  of  stock- jobbing  schemes  and  far-reach- 
ing political  intrigues  of  the  administration  and  of  the  south.  The  bill  was 
passed  in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  103  to  62,  and  in  the  senate  by  34  to  6. 

'In  Bivera,  HiM,  Jalapa,  iv.  418-19,  458-9,  487-9,  499,  is  given  wHat  pur- 
ports to  be  a  r^um^  of  tne  treaty  in  its  original  form.  Art.  4  provided  for 
a  junta  to  decide  on  Mex.  claims  not  in  the  final  treaty;  art  8  Dound  both 
governments  to  prevent  filibustering,  replaced  finally  by  the  Tehuantepec 
clause.  The  original  boundary  is  not  given.  Santa  Anna,  however,  A  tut 
CompatrioUu,  April  12,  185S,  in  a  defence  of  his  policy,  sa3rs  that  the  boun- 
ds^ was  modified,  and  that  he  rejected  Gadsden  s  propositions  for  a  cession 
of  Baja  CaL  and  parts  of  Chih.  and  Sonora. 
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ttie  Me^la  valley  between  the  two  lines  as  part  of 
thevr  territorv.  The  United  States  were,  to  some 
extent,  bound  by  the  act  of  their  commissioner;  but 
Mexico,  besides  being  wrong  on  the  original  proposi- 
tion, was  not  in  condition  to  quarrel  about  so  unim- 
portant a  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northern 
republic  could  afford  to  pay  for  a  railroad  route 
through  a  country  said  to  be  rich  in  mines;  and 
Mexico,  though  national  pride  was  strongly  opposed 
to  a  sacrifice  of  territory,  was  sadly  in  need  of  money, 
and  sold  a  region  that  was  practically  of  no  value  to 
her/  In  both  countries  there  was  much  bitter  criti- 
cism of  the  measure,  and  a  disposition  to  impute  hid- 
den motives  to  the  respective  administrations.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  there  were  not  such  motives ; 
but  I  find  little  support  for  the  common  belief  that 
the  Gadsden  purchase  was  effected  with  a  definite 
view  to  the  organization  of  a  southern  confederacy, 
though  this  theory  was  entertained  in  the  north  at 
the  time.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in 
Mexico,  both  by  the  supporters  and  foes  of  the  meas- 
ure, it  was  treated  as  a  cession  of  the  Mesilla  val- 
ley in  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute,  though 
that  valley  was,  in  reality,  but  a  very  small  and  unim- 
portant portion  of  the  territory  ceded. 

WUliam  H.  Emory  was  appointed  United  States 
commissioner  and  surveyor  to  establish  the  new 
boundary  line,  Jos6  Salazar  Ilarregui  being  the  Mexi- 
can commissioner,  and  Francisco  Jimenez  chief  engi- 
neer. The  commissioners  met  at  El  Paso  at  the  end 
of  1854,  and  the  initial  monument  was  fixed  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1855.     In  June  the  survey  had  been  carried 

*Am  to  the  abrogating  of  art  II  of  the  treaty  of  1848,  Santa  Anna  de- 
clared— A  nu  C&mp.,  8-11 — ^that  he  had  never  for  a  moment  expected  the 
U.  S.  to  keep  their  agreement  by  paying  for  damages  done  by  the  Indians; 
while  in  the  U.  S.  this  was  held  oat  as  a  great  gain  in  view  of  immense  prospec- 
tive claims  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  It  was  at  least  a  release  from  embarrassing 
promises  which  never  woold  have  been  kept.  On  the  Gadsden  treaty,  see 
abo  Zatmuoiay  HtU,  Mej.,  xiii.  776;  Dtmenech,  Hut,  M^\,  ii.  262-^;  Mex., 
Mem.  BehCt  IS70,  p.  410-11,  433;  and  most  otiier  histonee  of  Mexico;  also 
mention  in  most  works  on  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  including  John9on*» 
Hid.  Ariz.,  224. 
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westward  to  Los  Nogales,  or  longitude  111*.  Mean- 
while Lieutenant  N.  Michler  arrived  at  Fort  Yuma 
at  the  end  of  1854,  and  was  occupied  until  May  1855, 
with  Salazar,  in  fixing  the  initial  monument  on  the 
Colorado  and  surveying  the  line  for  a  short  distance 
eastward  toward  Sonoita;  but  they  were  obliged  to 
suspend  operations  for  lack  of  water,  and  proceeded 
by  the  Gila  and  Tucson  route  to  Nogales,  where  they 
met  Emory  in  June,  and  before  the  end  of  August 
completed  the  survey  westward.  There  were  no  con- 
troversies in  connection  with  the  operations  under 
Emory  and  Ilarregui,  the  Mexicans  and  Americans 
working  in  perfect  harmony  for  a  speedy  and  economi- 
cal termination  of  the  work,  and  sJl  being  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  disgraceful  and  costly  wranglings  of 
the  former  commissions.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
personal  experienc-es  of  the  surveying  parties  that 
calls  for  notice  here.  The  published  report  contains 
an  excellent  description  of  the  country  with  various 
scientific  appendices  of  great  value.^ 

Besides  the  boundary  survey,  there  are  but  few  offi- 
cial explorations  to  be  noted,  though  by  prospectors 
and  Indian  fighters  the  whole  country  was  pretty 
thoroughly  explored  in  these  years.  In  1857  Ed- 
ward F.  Beale  opened  a  wagon  road  on  the  35th  par- 
allel, following  nearly  the  route  of  Whipple  and  Sit- 
greaves.     He  left  Zu&i  in  August,  and  reached  the 

^UnUed  States  and  MeaokanJhimdary  Survey.  Heportqf  WtOiam  ff,  Bmory, 
McQor  Jirai  cavalry  and  U.  8,  eommisekmer.  Wash.,  1857,  4to,  3  voL,  inuiy 
fine  enffravings  and  colored  plates.  The  nairatiTce  of  Emory  and  Michler, 
with  oUier  matter  directly  connected  with  the  geographic  survey,  fill  252  p. 
of  vol.  i.,  the  rest  of  the  work  being  devoted  to  the  geology,  botany,  and  zo- 
ology of  the  expedition.  Along  the  Une  as  sonreyed,  monuments  of  stone  or 
iron  were  erected  at  frequent  stations,  from  each  of  which  careful  sketches  of 
the  topography  in  different  directions  were  made,  in  order  that  the  sites  of  the 
monuments,  il  destroyed  by  tiie  Indians — as  they  often  were — might  be 
easily  found  without  a  repetition  of  the  complicated  observations  and  calcu- 
lations. The  Mexicans  were  eaffer  to  complete  the  work,  because  $3,000,009 
of  the  purchase-money  was  payable  only  on  such  completion.  At  the  begin- 
mng  of  1855  there  was  some  complaint  in  Mexico  that  the  IT.  S.  had  taken 
possession  at  one  or  two  points  without  waiting  for  a  formal  survey  or  trans- 
fer,  and  it  was  feared  they  inight  delay  operations  to  prevent  payment  of  the 
money.  Carreo  de  Bapafka,  Jan.  17, 1855.  There  was  also  much  trouble  about 
the  collection  and  disposition  of  the  funds;  but  this  does  not  oonoem  us  heie. 
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Colorado   in    January   1858.      The   steamer  General 
Jesup  was  waiting  in  the  Mojave  region  to  carry  this 
paxty  acroBS  the  river,  but  Beale  with  twenty  men  re- 
turned to  New  Mexico,  thus  proving  the  practicability 
of  Vis  road  for  winter  travel^     Another  important  ex- 
ploration was  that  of  Lieutenant  Joseph  C.  Ives.     In 
November  1857,  he  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  on 
a  schooner  from  San  Francisco,  which  also  brought  an 
iron  stem-wheel  steamer  fifty  feet  long,  built  lor  the 
trip  in  Philadelphia,  and  named  the  Explorer.     On 
this  craft,  launched  the  30th  of  December,  Ives  left 
Port  Yuma  on  January  11, 1858,  and  on  March  12th 
had  passed  through  the  Black  Caiion  of  the  Colorado 
and  reached  the  mouth  of  Virgin  River.     Returning 
from  this  point  to  the  Mojave  villages,  he  sent  the 
boat  down  to  the  fort,  and  with  part  of  his  scientific 
corps,  being  joined  also  by  Lieutenant  Tipton  with 
an  escort  of  twenty  men,  he  started  eastward  by  land. 
His  route  after  a  little  was  to  the  north  of  that  fol- 
lowed  by  earUer  explorers,  including   the  caftons  of 
the  Colorado  Chiquito  and  other  streams,  and  also, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  American  occupation,  the 
Moqui  pueblos.     Ives  reached  Fort  Defiance  in  May, 
and  his  report,  iUustrated  by  fine  engravings  of  new 
scenery,  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinatii^  in  all  the 
series  of  government  explorations.^    Besides  the  Beale 

^  Beale  {Edward  F.),  Wagon  Road  from  Fort  Defiance  to  the  Colorado  River. 
Report  </  the  SuperhUendeni,  April  26,  1858,  in  if,  S,  Oovt  Doc,,  35th  cong. 
1st  aev.,  H.  Ex.  Doo.  124,  with  map  diowing  route,  with  those  of  Sitgreaves 
and  Whipple.  Beale  used  camels  on  this  trip,  and  declared  them  better 
sitamted  than  mnles  to  the  service. 

In  Cinemnatus*  Travels  on  the  western  slope  qf  the  Mexican  Cordillera^  836-51, 
is  an  account  by  H.  S.  Washbom,  deputy  U.  S.  surveyor,  of  a  trip  from  Ft 
Yuma  up  the  Gila  to  Tucson,  and  back  by  way  of  Altar  and  Sonoita  in  1856. 

*  /ner  Report  upon  the  Colorado  River  </  the  West,  explored  in  J857  and  1868 
hg  Liemtenani  Joseph  C,  Ives,  corps  qf  topographical  engineers  under  the  direction 
^ihe  ojice  qf  explorations  and  surveys,  A.  A.  Humphries,  captain  topographical 
esgiHeers,  in  charge.  By  order  qf  the  Secretary  qf  War.  Wash.,  1861, 4to»  131, 
154, 30,  6,  32  p.,  with  plates  and  maps.  U.  8,  Govt  Doc,  86th  cons.  Ist  sess., 
H.  Sz.  Doc.  9();  see  also  85th  cong.  2d  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doa  582;  Id.,  H.  Ex. 
I>9e.2,  p.  60S-19;  34th  oouff.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Miscel.  Doc.  86;  Sen.  MisceL  Doa 
99.  Molhansen,  Bdsen,  i.  116-443,  ii  1-139,  144-5,  map,  who  had  been  with 
Whipple,  was  aliio  with  Jves  as  artist,  etc.,  and  gives  a  full  narrative.  Capt. 
A.  D.  Byrd,  for  seven  yean  a  pilot  on  the  Colondo,  published  in  1864  a  new 
chart  of  that  riyer.  Brawm'sL  CaL,  47.    In  the  S.  F,  CaUot  April  9,  1877, 
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road  in  the  north,  another  was  opened  in  the  south  by 
Superintendent  James  B.  Leach  and  Engineer  N.  H. 
Hutton.  This  corresponded  laigely  with  the  Cooke 
road  of  1846,  but  led  down  the  San  Pedro  to  the  Ari- 
vaipa,  and  thence  to  the  Gila,  21  miles  east  of  the 
Pima  villages,  thus  saving  40  miles  over  the  Tucson 
route,  and  by  improvements  about  five  days  for  wagons. 
The  work  was  done  by  Leach  and  Hutton  from  the 
Kio  Grande  to  the  Colorado,  between  October  25, 
1857,  and  August  1,  1858.^  Over  this  road  ran  in 
1858-60  Arizona's  first  stage,  the  Butterfield  overland 
line  from  Marshall,  Texas,  to  San  Diego,  carrying  the 
mails  and  passengers  twice  a  week,  until  the  service 
was  stopped  by  Indian  depredations.^ 

It  was  not  until  1856  that  the  United  States  took 
military  possession  of  the  Gadsden  purchase  by  send- 
ing a  detachment  of  four  companies  of  the  First  Dra- 
goons, which  force  was  stationed  at  Tucson  and  later 
at  Calabazas.  In  1857  a  permanent  station  was 
selected,  and  Fort  Buchanan  was  established  on  the 
Sonoita  about  25  miles  east  of  Tubac  The  site  was 
afterward  deemed  to  have  no  special  advantages,  and 
no  buildings  worthy  the  name  of  fort  were  erected. 
There  were  various  other  temporary  camps  occupied 
in  the  following  years  according;  to  the  demands  of 
the  Indian  Service,  the  force  bemg  from  120  to  375 

is  an  aocoimt  by  CSapt.  John  Moss  of  his  Toyage  down  the  Colorado  tfanmgh 
all  the  cafions  on  a  raft  in  1861.  If  performs  as  described,  it  was  a  most 
extraordinary  exploit. 

^CampbeU  {Albert  H.],  RepoH  wwm  the  PaMc  Wagon  Roads,  1859,  p. 
9-12,  and  ffyttons  Report,  El Pam and- Fort  Yuma  Wagon  Road,  in  Id,,  77-100^ 
with  map;  35th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  ]>oc.  108. 

*  Under  act  of  congress  of  March  3,  1857,  bids  were  reoeiyed  for  an  over- 
land mail  service,  and  that  of  John  Butterfield  for  a  semi-weekly  service  by 
Uie  southern  route  at  $600,000  per  year  was  accepted,  the  contract  being 
signed  Sept.  lOth.  Many  particulars  in  Overland  Mail  Stroke  to  CaL  (n.  p., 
1857)»  8vo,  45  p. ;  Overland  MaU  Co,,  Memorial,  1860,  7  p.;  Id.,  Oboervations,  5 
p.  See  also  Haye»*  Scraps,  Arh,,  v.  247,  251,  277,  299;  &  F.  pspers  of 
1858-60.  According  to  Ariz.  HisL  (EUiott  &  Co.),  316-17,  Burch  and 
Woods  ran  the  sta^  for  a  year  before  Butterfield  began;  and  from  the  news- 
papers of  the  time  it  appears  that  for  a  time  two  lines  were  mnning.  There 
was  in  1859  a  branch  stage  from  Ft  Buchanan  to  Tubac,  and  there  were 
probably  several  others  on  short  routes  in  the  territory.  Fred  Hnselmaa, 
P.  M.  at  Tubac,  made  arrangements  in  1859  for  a  Weekly  mail  to  and  from 
Sonoia.  See  Eatrella  de  Occid^  Dec  30,  1859. 
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meiv,  besides  that  of  parties  from  abroad  occasionalljr 
engaging  in  campaigns.     In  some  years  only  two  com- 
bines are   mentioned     Late  in    1858  Port  Mojave 
near  IBeale's  crossing  of  the  Colorado  was  established 
with  three  companies  of  infantry;  and  late  in  1859 
Fort  Breckenridge  at  the  junction  of  the  San  Pedro 
and  Arivaipa  with  part  of  the  garrison  from  Fort 
Buchanan.     The  soldierd  did  much  good  service  and 
had  many  hard  fights  with  the  Apache  foe;  but  the 
force  was  of  course  utterly  inadequate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country.     On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1 860-1  y  all  the  forts  were  destroyed  and  abandoned, 
and  the  troops  removed.  ^^ 

The  territory  of  the  Gadsden  purchase  was  believed 
to  be  rich  in  precious  metals.  Americans  had  long 
been  more  or  less  conversant  with  Mexican  traditions 
of  immensely  rich  mines  discovered  in  Jesuit  tiAies 
and  abandoned  in  consequence  of  Apache  raids — tradi- 
tions for  the  most  part  false  in  their  details,  and  so  far 
as  the  Jesuits  were  represented  as  miners,  but  well 
founded  to  the  extent  that  prospectors  had  actually 
found  many  rich  deposits  of  silver.  Keports  of  the 
various  government  explorers,  who  had  in  all  directions 
noted  indications  of  mmeral  wealth,  corroborated  the 
current  traditions,  and  made  Arizona  a  most  attractive 
country  for  adventurers,  and  all  the  more  so  because 
of  the  recent  successes  of  gold-seekers  in  California. 

''I  have  followed  the  U.  S.  adj.-ffenerars  reports  of  1856-61  attached  to 
the  menages  of  the  president  in  the  Ist  volumee  of  Ex.  Doc.  of  each  Bession. 
U.  S.  Oott  Doe,  Maj.  K  Steen  was  in  command  at  Ft  Buchanan  in  1857 ;  Capt. 
£.  H.  Fitzgerald  in  1858;  Capt.  J.  D.  V.  Reeve  in  1859;  Capt.  K.  S.  Ewell  in 
1860.  Lient.  J.  R.  Cooke  commanded  67  men  at  Ft  Breckenridge  in  1860. 
In  1861  the  report  mentions  no  troops  in  Arizona,  though  Ft  Mojave,  estab- 
lished by  Col  Hofiman,  is  said  not  to  have  been  abandoned  till  May  1861. 
In  the  south  Col  Morrison  is  said  to  have  succeeded  Ewell  in  1860,  and  in- 
fuitry  to  have  been  substituted  for  the  cavalry,  though  I  find  nothing  of  this 
in  the  military  records.  See  also  on  forts,  with  many  dates  and  names  not 
agreeing  with  the  original  reports,  HamiUons  ReaourceSt  22-3,  110;  HintofCs 
Bawi-book,  308-18;  Ariz.  Hist,,  209, 221;  Hayes'  Scraps,  MifdnfhJ'  16-17;  Id,. 
Ark.,  V.  259^-307.  In  7(2.,  AngeUs,  viii.  179,  is  mentioned  a  Ft  Floyd,  changed 
to  Ft  McLane  in  1861;  and  in  U,  8,  Surgeon-generats  Circular,  8,  p.  552,  a 
Gamp  Verde  is  menjioned  in  1861.  In  Sept.  1855  the  Mex.  garrison  at  Tucson. 
26  men,  waa  commanded  by  Capt.  Hilarion  Garcia.  Pinart,  CoL  Doc,,  MS., 
no.  153-4. 

Hist.  Abiz.  akd  K.  Mbx.   82 
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The  Ajo  copper  mines  in  the  Sonoita  region,  which 
had  been  discovered  by  Mexicans,  was  worked  by  a 
San  Francisco  company  from  1855/^  Charles  D. 
Poston  with  Herman  Ehrenberg,  after  a  preliminary 
tour  in  1854-5  from  the  gulf  coast,  formed  a  company 
in  the  east,  and  in  1856  began  the  development  on  a 
large  scale  of  silver  mines  near  Tubac.  Half  a  dozen 
other  companies  in  this  and  the  following  years  under- 
took similar  operations  in  the  same  region,  that  is,  in 
the  mountain  ranges  on  both  sides  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
valley  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory.  The 
garrison  at  Fort  Buchanan  afforded  protection  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  laborers  employed  were  chiefly 
Sonorans  from  across  the  line.  Fuel  and  water  were 
scarce,  apparatus  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  ob- 
tained only  at  an  excessive  cost  by  reason  of  the  long 
and  difficult  routes  of  transportation,  and  the  Indians 
were  troublesome;  but  many  of  the  mines  were  rich 
and  even  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances  yielded 
a  large  amount  of  bullion.  Developments  extended 
over  a  wide  region,  including  mines  of  copper  and  gold 
as  weD  as  silver,  especially  in  the  east  on  the  New 
Mexican  border;  and  prospecting  operations,  often 
with  great  success,  were  extended  to  the  upper  and 
lower  Gila  and  even  into  the  unexplored  regions  far- 
ther north.  Tucson  recovered  something  of  its  old- 
time  prosperity ;  Tubac  became  a  flourishing  little  town 
of  some  500  inhabitants,  where  the  first  Arizona  news- 
paper was  published  in  1858-60 ;"  a  few  ranches  were 
established,  including  several  in  the  Gila  valley  on 
the  stage  route;  and  the  American  population  in- 
creased to  several  thousands.  Emigrants  continued, 
though  in  diminished  numbers,  to  cross  Arizona  by 

^^  In  the  Yuma  Sentinel,  March  30, 1878,  is  an  acooont  by  one  nf  the  party, 
fitted  out  to  search  for  the  famous  Planchas  de  Plata  in  Sonora,  some  of  whose 
members  turned  aside  to  take  possession  of  the  Ajo  mines. 

^'The  weekly  Arizonianf  otten  cited  inCal.  newspapers  of  these  years. 
See  Barton's  Directory  qf  Tuewm,  1881,  p.  10;  TucaonStar,  Dec.  4,  1879;  8,  F. 
Bulletin,  March  22,  1850;  Hmton's  Hamd-book,  40,  186;  Arku  HisL,  260.  The 
paper  was  moved  to  Tucson  in  1860,  and  suspenided  in  1861,  the  office  fami- 
tore — ^two  derringers— being  advertised  for  sale.  ^ 
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the  southern  route,  and  many  of  them  remained  here 
for  a  while  before  going  on  to  California.^* 

¥ort  Yuma,  on  the  Colorado  side  of  the  Colorado, 
was  occupied  continuously  by  United  States  troops, 
affording  much  better  protection  to  this  part  of  Ari- 
zona than  was  enjoyed  in  the  south-east.  Steamers 
continued  to  ply  on  the  Colorado;  the  ferry  did  a 
prosperous  business;  the  overland  stage  had  a  station 
here ;  and  much  teaming  was  done  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  supplies  and  ores  to  and  from  the  copper  mines 
in  Papi^uer{a  and  the  silver  mines  by  the  Gila  route. 
The  settlement  on  the  Arizona  side  known  as  Colorado 
City  and  Arizona  City  is  often  mentioned  as  a  thriving 
town,  as  under  the  circumstances  it  should  have  been ; 
but  the  more  definite  of  current  items  reduce  it  to  a 
very  few  buildings,  mostly  destroyed  in  the  flood  of 
1861—2."    In  1858  gold  placers  were  discovered  on 

"On  Arizona  mining  before  1863,  including  companies,  districts,  particu- 
lar mines,  colonization  and  prospecting  parties,  with  naturally  much  on  In- 
troubles,  the  cataloguing  ox  the  complicated  and  often  vaguely  recorded 


details  being  obviously  impracfticable  here,  see  Hayes*  Scrave,  Mining,  v.,  pas 
sim;  IcLf  Ar'a.,  i  t.,  passim;  Calif omia  newspapers,  especially  the  Sac.  llnionj 
March  22,  Oct  12,  1854;  April  25,  May  29,  June  13,  17,  Aug.  12,  Nov.  28, 
Dec  15,  1857;  March  31,  Oct  22,  Nov.  1,  3,  8,  11,  12,  16,  Dec.  11,  20,  28, 
29,  30,  1858;  Jan.  3,  20,  March  14,  April  15,  May  11,  14,  16,  June  10,  1859; 
Feb.  24,  May  23^  June  28,  July  9,  1<  Nov.  3,  17,  1860;  AprU  17,  May  13, 
21,  June  27,  1861;  Feb.  10,  1862;  8.  F.  Alia  CaL,  March  6,  Aug.  21,  1854; 
Aug.  25,  Oct  14,  1856;  May  29,  Aug.  21,  Sept  6,  1857;  Jan.  18,  March  12, 

27,  April  15,  27,  May  11,  21,  June  3,  Nov.  2,  6,  7,  12,  25,  Dec.  21,  24,  27,  31, 
1S5S;  Jan.  11,  19,  24,  26,  Feb.  6,  11,  March  1,  10,  21,  April  3,  4,  8,  13,  15, 
21,  May  11,  17,  22,  June  3,  28,  July  8,  23,  25,  31,  Aug.  8,  Sept  12,  Dec.  12, 
31,  1859;  Jun«  17,  1860;  March  18,  June  27,  July  17,  18G1;  July  80,  Oct  14, 
1862;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  March  14,  1856;  April  13,  May  11,  12,  Sept  15,'Oct  30, 
Nov.  a,  11,  13,  17,  26,  Dec.  9,  17,  18,  lfe8;  Jan.  3,  10,  11,  26,  Feb.  4,  11,  12, 
14,  28,  March  12,  Aprtt  7,  8,  27,  May  9, 12,  14,  23,  27,  June  5,  8,  24,  July  18, 

28,  Aug.  20,  27,  1859;  May  24,  June  10,  16,  18,  July  9,  14,  18,  21,  22,  28, 
Aug.  1,  28,  Sept  3,  10,  26,  Oct  10,  Nov.  21,  1802;  Yuma  Sentinel,  Jan.  12, 
March  30,  1878;  Jib.  7,  1883;  PosUnCa  Arizcma,  in  Id.,  May  7,  1873;  Afining 
Magathe,  L  1-15,  243,  321-2;  ii  83;  ix.  383^;  x.  335-6;  Harper's  Mag., 
zxiz.  657-60,  690-2;  Hamilton  s  Resources,  22,  145-7;  HutU's  Merck,  Mag., 
xzxiv.  759-60;  zlii.  117;  zliv.  242-3;  Dvl)lan  and  Lomno,  Legis.  Mex,  vii. 
521-2;  HinUm's  Hand-book,  32-42,  185;  Arizona,  HisU  (EUiott  h.  Co.),  63,  201, 
207-10,  220-2,  244,  301-2;  Arizona  Scrape,  passim;  Hodge*a  Ariz.,  61-5,  69, 
124-9;  U.  8.  Census,  9th,  p.  665;  B(a's  Adven.,  317-34;  ConkUns  PicL  Ariz., 


'^Tbe  most  definite  and  most  flattering  statement  that  I  have  seen  is  thai 
in  the  S.  F.  Bulletin  of  Aug.  9,  1859,  which  states  that  Colorado  City  had  bul 
one  hmue,  of  adobe;,  and  used  as  a  custom-house;  Arizona  City  had  half  « 
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the  Gila  some  twenty  miles  above  the  jmiction,  but 
extending  for  several  miles  along  the  river;  and  a  new 
town  of  shanties  sprang  into  existence^  under  the  name 
of  Gila  City.  Five  hundred  miners  or  more  were  at 
one  time  at  work  here,  some  of  them  very  successfully; 
but  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  water,  the 
richest  diggings  being  several  miles  from  the  river, 
and  before  1862  the  glory  of  these  placers  had  de- 
parted, and  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  flood." 
There  was  no  settlement  north  of  the  Gila,  though 
prospecting  was  carried  on  in  different  directions,  a 
few  emigrants  came  over  the  Beale  wagon  road,  and 
Fort  Mojave,  as  we  have  seen,  was  garrisoned  from 
1858.'^ 

For  five  or  six  years  after  the  American  occupation, 
the  Indians  caused  comparatively  little  trouble,  though 
constant  vigilance  was  required,  and  petty  depreda- 
tions never  ceased  entirely.  The  Yumas,  not  a  nu- 
merous tribe,  were  kept  in  control  by  the  garrison  and 
rarely  molested  Americans  except  as  pilferers,  though 

dozen  adobe  baildinca,  induding  2  stores,  2  saloons,  and  a  post-offioe;  while 
at  the  fenj,  a  mile  uelow  the  Oila  junction,  was  the  stage  station,  2  stores, 
2  blacksmith  shops,  a  hotel,  and  several  houses,  the  three  '  cities '  being  all 
within  the  space  of  a  mile.  Most  items,  except  those  that  simply  speak  of  a 
flourishing  town,  mention  only  one  or  two  buildings,  but  perhaps  refer  only 
to  that  portion  known  as  Colorado  City.  See  Id,^  Oct.  13,  Nov.  17,  1857; 
Nov.  8,  1858;  Hayes*  Scraps,  Angeles,  iv.  33;  Id.,  8.  Diego,  i.  192-200;  yiiiiia 
Sentinel,  May  23,  1878;  Hintm^s  Band-book,  246;  S.  F.  Alia,  Aug.  25,  1857; 
^lay  27,  1859;  Feb.  11,  1862;  Sac  Unkm,  April  9,  1856;  S.  F,  Herald,  Dec. 
18,  1857;  Arizona,  HisL,  245.  The  receipts  of  the  ferry  in  1857  are  given  as 
12,000  a  day. 

^  The  references  in  note  13  include  the  Gila  mines.  See  also  on  Gila  City, 
Hayes*  Scraps,  Mining,  v.  78;  S,  F.  Alto,  Dec.  27,  1858;  Sac  Union,  Feb.  12, 
1GG2,  according  to  which  Gila  City  was  also  destroyed  by  the  flood.  Conklin, 
PicL  Ariz.,  84-5,  describes  the  city— which  had  had  1,2QP  inhab.  in  1861— as 
being  in  1877  a  stage  station,  with  stable,  corral,  'Gila  Hotel,'  and  kennel, 
and  containing  by  a  census  made  at  the  time  9  inhabitants,  including  3  dogs, 
squaw,  and  papoose. 

^^Here  may  be  noted  that  in  1862  Maj.  D.  Fer^^usson  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  of  a  roilte  from  Tucson  to  the  gulf,  with  a  view  to  opening  a  shorter 
and  cheaper  way  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  to  the  Arizona  mines.  He 
found  no  serious  impediment  to  travel,  and  pronounced  the  ports  of  Libertad 
and  Lobos  well  fitted  for  the  purpose.  FergussmCs  Report  en  the  country,  etc, 
ofid  the  route  between  Tuctfon  and  Lobos  Bay,  186S,  Letter  of  sec.  war  in  U.  8, 
Goi^  Doc,  37  cong.,  spec,  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  22  p.,  maps.  In  1860, 
Gov.  Pesqueira  had,  by  decree,  permitted  the  transit  of  U.  S,  merchandise 
through  Sonora.  Hayes*  Scraps,  Ariz.,  v.  311-12;  Id.,  Angeles,  viiL  24;  Es- 
trella  de  Ocddente,  Jan.  25,  1861;  S.  F.  AUa,  Mar.  8,  1861. 
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often  in  trouble  with  their  neighbors.  In  1857,  with 
Mojave,  Cocopa,  and  Tonto  allies,  they  attacked  the 
Pimas  and  Pdpagos  up  the  river,  and  in  a  great  battle 
were  almost  annihilated.  The  Mojaves  were  more 
hostile  and  treacherous,  committing  many  depreda- 
tions on  emigrants  and  others  in  1858 ;  but  during  this 
year  and  the  next  were  brought  into  subjection  by 
Colonel  Hoffman's  efforts,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  the  fort.  The  Pimas,  numbering  about  4,000,  the 
Maricopas  500,  and  the  Pdpagos  3,000,  were  uni- 
formly firiendly,  and  of  great  assistance  in  keeping 
hostile  tribes  in  check.  From  1859  John  Walker  was 
Indian  agent  for  these  Indians,  residing  at  Tucson, 
being  succeeded  by  Abraham  Lyons  in  1862.  By 
act  of  congress,  February  28,  1859,  a  sum  of  $1,000 
was  appropriated  for  a  survey  of  the  Pima  and  Mari. 
oopa  lands  on  the  Gila,  and  $10,000  for  gifts  in  the 
form  of  implements  and  clothing.  The  survey  was 
made  by  CJolonel  A.  B.  Gray,  and  the  presents  were 
distributed  by  Lieutenant  Sylvester  Mowry  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  As  to  the  Apaches,  estimated 
at  about  10,000  in  number,  under  the  care  of  M. 
Steck  as  a^ent,  and  after  a  campaign  by  Colonel 
Bonneville  m  1857,  they  were  for  a  time,  compara- 
tively speaking,  at  peace,  though  continuing  their  raids 
across  the  line,  attacking  Mexicans  wherever  they 
could  be  found,  and  often  committing  petty  depreda- 
tions against  small  parties  of  Americans.  Agents 
reported  some  progress  in  mducing  the  Mescalero 
Apaches  to  till  the  soil  and  refrain  from  hostilities; 
and  it  was  urged  by  all  familiar  with  the  subject  that 
all  the  Apaches  must  be  induced  to  settle  north  of  the 
Gila,  there  to  be  instructed,  aided,  and  watched,  while 
the  southern  passes  must  be  guarded  by  garrisons  at 
several  points.  Nothing  was  done,  however,  except 
the  division  of  the  military  force,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Fort  Breckenridge  on  the  San  Pedro.  In 
1860  hostilities  became  more  frequent  and  general, 
and  were  greatly  aggravated  by  bad  management  and 
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injustice  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  by  which  Cochise, 
a  prominent  chieftain,  was  made  the  life-long  foe  of 
the  Americans.  Soon  all  were  on  the  war-path,  mur- 
ders and  robberies  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  even 
the  soldiers  were  hard  pressed.  Then  in  1861,  when 
for  other  reasons  the  stage  line  was  abandoned,  and 
the  troops  recalled  from  Arizona,  the  Indians  natu- 
rally regarded  this  as  their  triumph,  redoubled  their 
efforts,  and  for  over  a  year  were  masters  of  the  terri- 
tory, having  killed  or  driven  out  all  the  white  inhabi- 
tants except  a  few  hundred  who  took  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  Tucson. ^^ 

In  1856-7  Henry  A.  Crabb  of  California  had  at- 
tempted a  filibustero  conquest  of  Sonora  under  the 

"7nd.  Aff,  ReoofU,  1857-63,  reports  of  agents  and  others  in  N.  Mexico 
and  Arixono.     'Tne  arrival  of  Uie  CaL  column  under  Gen.  Carleton  in  June 
1862  found  Uie  country  between  the  Colorado  and  Rio  Grande  a  desolation 
marked  by  new-made  graves.'  Poston,  in  /d,  1863,  p.  383^.     Ihe  California 
and  Sonora  papers  of  1861^  contain  many  items;  also  Hayeg*  Scraps^  Ariz,; 
and  each  of  the  general  works  on  Arizona  narrates  a  few  of  the  disasters, 
though  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  in  details,  which  I  do  not  attempt  to 
catalogue.     See  PumpeUys  AcroBS  Amer,,  1-67,  for  an  excellent  acconnt  of 
Arizona  affiurs  in  these  years;  also  Bom  Browne's  Adventures m  ApaAe  ComtUrp, 
chap.  i.    Says  Hinton,  Hand-hook,  41-2:    *  A  few  American  miners  held  on  to 
their  locations  in  the  Cerbat  and  Hualapai  mountains.     In  the  Salt  River 
valley  there  was  a  ranch  or  two;  and  elsewhere,  except  at  Tucson  and  Tuma, 
there  was  nothing  of  life  to  be  found  except  a  few  Mexicans,  the  Pimas  and 
PApaffos,  with  the  hostile  Indians  at  every  turn.'    And  Hamilton,  Beaources, 
23:  'The  Apache  marauders  swe]pt  down  from  their  mountain  strongholds, 
and  carried  death  and  destruction  throughout  southern  Arizona  mines; 
ranches  and  stock-ranges  were  abandoned,  and  the  few  whites  left  in  the 
country  took  refuge  within  the  walls  at  Tucson.    The  savages  indulged  in  a 
saturnalia  of  slauchter,  and  the  last  glimmer  of  civilization  seemed  about  to 
be  quenched  in  blood.    The  horribly  mutilated  bodies  of  men,  women,  and 
children  marked  nearly  eveiy  mile  of  the  road  to  the  Rio  Grande,     'ihis 
frightful  condition  of  thinffs  existed  for  nearly  a  year  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops.'    Jn  ihe  S.F.  AUa,  Dec.  16,  1872,  \b  an  article  by  Gov.  Saf- 
ford  giving  a  history  of  Cochise's  career.     Besides  Cochise,  Mangas  Ck>lorada8 
was  ine  most  famous  of  Apache  chiefs.    It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  these 
years  a  remnant  of  the  tame  Apaches  continued  to  live  near  Tucson,  taking 
no  part  in  the  hostilities  of  their  people.     Hamilton,  BeaourceSf  108^9,  gives 
a  good  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1860.    Lieut.  Basoom,  a  youns 
West  Point  graduate,  was  sent  to  Apache  Pass  to  recover  some  live-stociE 
which  a  settler  had  lost.    Cochise,  the  chief,  said  his  tribe  had  not  taken  the 
property,  but  he  would  try  to  find  and  return  it.     Next  da,y  Cochise  and  his 
warriors  were  invited  to  a  '  big  talk,  '  and  having  assembled  were  surrounded 
and  told  they  would  be  held  as  hostases  tiU  the  cattle  and  a  captive  were  re- 
stored.    A  desperate  struffgle  ensued,  in  which  several  were  wounded  and 
six  warriors  captured,  including  the  chief's  brother;  but  Cochise  escaped 
though  badly  wounded.     He  declared  life-long  war  on  the  Americans,  and 
kept  his  threat.     The  troops  had  a  narrow  escape;  and  the  six  captives  were 
hanged. 
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goiae  of  colonization,  counting  on  the  support  of  one 
of  the  two  contending  factions.  With  an  advance 
party  of  100  men  he  crossed  Arizona  from  Yuma  to 
Sonoita  and  Caborca,  but  was  defeated  and  shot  with 
all  his  companiona  A  party  of  thirty  went  from 
Tucson  to  his  rescue,  but  were  too  late  and  barely  es- 
caped sharing  his  fate.^  Crabb's  ill  fortune  prevented 
later  attempts  of  a  similar  nature ;  but  the  spirit  of 
filibusterism  was  potent  in  Arizona,  and  the  Sonoran 
authorities  were  always  fearful  and  suspicious.  Sono- 
ran laborers  of  a  vicious  class  were  employed  in  the 
mineSy  and  were  accused  of  many  robberies  and  mur« 
dens,  being  hardly  less  feared  than  the  Apaches. 
Another  prominent  and  but  little  better  element  of 
the  population  was  that  of  outlaws  and  desperados 
from  California  and  Texas,  who  looked  with  contempt 
afler  the  manner  of  their  class  on  all  of  Mexican  blood. 
There  were  public  meetings  held  to  urge  the  expulsion 
of  the  hated  ^greasers'  from  the  mines  and  from  the 
country.  A  war  of  races  at  times  seemed  impending. 
Even  before  the  withdrawal  of  troops  enabled  the 
savi^es  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  broils,  mur- 
ders, robberies,  duels,  and  outrc^es  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  vigilantes  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and 
created  perhaps  a  more  disgraceful  and  disastrous 
condition  of  affi&irs  than  is  elsewhere  revealed  in  west- 
em  annals.  After  the  abandonment  of  the  country, 
Sonoran  marauders  are  said  to  have  crossed  the  line 
to  steal  or  destrov  any  petty  remnant  of  property  left 
by  the  Apaches.^ 

Arizona,  besides  its  Apaches  and  outlaws,  had  during 
iog  this  period  its  politics  and  politicians,  though  not 
much  government.  From  1851  to  1854  it  was  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  was  theoretically 
divided  into  five  or  six  counties;  that  is,  the  boundaries 

^  For  details  of  the  Crabb  afiair»  see  Hist.  North  Men,  States,  ii.,  this  series. 

"I  follow  Cal.  and  Sonora  newspaper  items,  besides  the  general  accounts 
giren  in  works  that  have  been  cited.  AU  authorities  affree  in  the  outline  and 
Mloring,  though  not  many  partionlars  are  clearly  recorded.  One  of  the  most 
fanums  duels  was  that  between  lieut  Mowry  and  Editor  Cross  at  Tubac  in 
IW.    It  was  fonght  with  rifles,  and  nobody  hurt. 
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of  the  New  Mexican  counties  extended  west  to  Califor- 
nia;*^ but  as  Arizona — north  of  the  Gila,  the  only  part 
belonging  then  to  New  Mexico  or  the  United  States — 
had  no  settlements,  there  existed  hardljr  the  semblance 
of  county  jurisdiction.  By  act  of  congress,  August  4, 
1854,  the  Gadsden  purchase  was  added  to  New  Mex- 
ico; and  by  act  of  the  legislature,  January  18,  1855, 
it  was  attached  to  Dofia  Ana  county,  a  part  of  which 
it  remained  till  1863."  In  records  of  the  time,  how- 
ever, the  only  indication  of  county  rule  is  the  occasional 
sending  of  a  criminal  to  Mesilla  for  trial.  There  were 
also  justices  of  the  peace  at  Tucson  and  perhaps  else- 
where. From  the  first,  there  was  much  complaint  that 
the  country  was  not  and  could  not  be  properly  governed 
from  Santa  F^,  with  corresponding  petitions  for  a  sepa- 
rate territorial  organization,  the  Mesilla  district  makmg 
common  cause  in  this  matter  with  Arizona  proper, 
being  separated  from  the  capital  by  the  Jornada  del 
Muerto. 

A  convention  was  held  at  Tucson  on  August  29, 
1856,  which  resolved,  not  only  to  send  a  memorial  to 
congress  urging  the  organization  of  a  territory  of 
Arizona,  but  to  send  a  del^ate  to  Washington.  The 
memorial  was  signed  by  some  260  names,  and  Nathan 
P.  Cook  was  in  September  elected  delegate.*^  He 
was  not  admitted  to  a  seat,  but  his  mission  was  brought 
before  the  house  in  January  1857.  The  committee  on 
territories  reported  against  a  territorial  orgaaization. 
because  of  the  limited  population,  but  recognized  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  the  people,  and  recommended 

**  See  New  Mex, ,  Comp,  Laum,  sees.  242  et  seq. ,  for  the  county  lineB.  DofiA 
Ana  county  included  a  small  area  of  Ariz,  south  of  the  Oila. 

*^Cong.  Olobe,  1853-4,  p.  2207;  N.  Mae.,  Canm,  Lowb,  sec.  277.  On  Feb. 
3,  1855,  an  act  divided  the  Mesilla  valley  into  tnree  precincts.  Id,,  sec  25i; 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Arizona  settlements  proper. 

"  The  president  of  the  convention  was  Mayor  M.  Aldrich  of  Tacaon;  vioe- 

?re8.  James  Douglas  of  Sopori,  Jos^  M.  Martines  of  S.  Javier;  sec.  G.  £. 
'etry  and  W.  N.  Bonner;  N.  P.  Cook,  G.  H.  Oury,  H.  Ehrenberg,  Igpi.  Or- 
tiz, and  I.  D.  L.  Pack  were  the  committee  on  resolutions  and  memoriaL  The 
white  popalation  was  estimated  at  10,000  (!).  Oury  was  elected  member  of  the 
N.  Mex.  legislature.  Cook  arrived  at  S.  Diego  Sept.  22d,  and  soon  sailed  for 
Washington.  Hayes*  Scrape,  Ar^,  v.  244r.6;  8.  F.  AUa,  Oct  27,  1856;  Sac 
Union,  Oct  16,  30,  1856;  Arixona  Scraps,  445. 
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a  bill  to  organize  a  judicial  district  south  of  the  Gila, 
to  appoint  a  surveyor-general,  and  to  provide  for  rep- 
lesentation  at  Santa  F^  as  well  as  for  the  regulation 
of  land  claims  and  mining  titles.  Such  a  bill  was 
passed  by  the  senate  in  February,  but  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  house."  The  president,  in  his  messages 
of  1857-8,  recommended  a  territorial  government; 
Senator  Gwin  in  December  1857  introduced  a  bill  to 
organize  such  a  government  for  the  Gadsden  purchase, 
under  the  name  of  Arizona;  the  legislature  of  New 
Mexico  in  February  1858  passed  resolutions  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  though  recommending  a  north  and 
south  boundary  line  on  the  meridian  of  109,  and  also 
the  removal  of  all  New  Mexican  Indians  to  northern 
Arizona;  several  favorable  petitions  were  received 
from  different  parts  of  the  union;  and  in  an  election 
held  at  Tucson  in  September  1857,  the  people  had 
prepared  a  new  petition  and  chosen  Sylvester  Mowry 
as  a  delegate  to  congress.  The  delegate  was  not  aa- 
mitted,  and  Gwin's  bill  was  not  passed.**  In  the  fol- 
lowing years  Mowry  continued  his  efforts  with  much 
zeal  and  no  success,  being  reelected  as  delegate ;  other 

»C(mg.  Ghbe,  1866>7,  p.  81&>21,  830;  34th  cong.  3d  Bess.,  H.  Kept  117; 
H.  Jour.  515;  35th  cong.  t^t  seas.,  H.  Jour.  137,  210.  The  bill  passed  the 
senate  Feb.  21st,  and  was  still  before  the  house  in  Jan.  1858.  It  was  a  long 
and  complicated  bill,  dealing  with  the  many  complications  of  Mexican  land 
titles,  etc. ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  ground  of  opposition  in  the 
senate,  led  hj  Mr  Crittenden.  There  was  no  discussion  on  its  merits  in  the 
house.  Mowry,  Mem,,  25,  says  the  bill  passed  both  houses,  but  owing  to 
flunor  differences  and  Uie  lateness  of  the  session,  failed  to  become  a  law. 

'^Owin's  bill  included,  not  only  the  Gadsden  purchase,  but  Dofla  Ana 
eonifty  in  N.  Mex.,  extending  east  to  Texas.  It  was  introduced  Dec.  17, 
1857;  reported  with  an  amendment  by  the  com.  on  territories  Apr.  8,  1858; 
postponed  on  June  14th  to  Dec. ;  recommitted  Dec.  13th;  and  aaversely  re- 
ported Feb.  8,  1859.  U.  8.  €hvtDoe,,  35th  cong.  Ist.  sess.,  Sen.  Jour.  47,  329, 
719;  Cong,  Olobe^  IS51-S,  p.  13,  62,  1531,  3042;  1858-9,  p.  48,  103.  Also  on 
K.  Mex.  memorial  and  other  preliminaries.  Sen.  Miscel.  Doc.  208;  H.  Miscel. 
Doc.  101;  Sen.  Jour.  41,  52,  245,  296;  H.  Jour.  524,  271;  president's  mes- 
sages, in  H.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  p.  26;  35th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  p.  19.  I  find 
DO  authority  for  the  statement  in  Ariz.,  Jour.  1st  LegU,,  11,  that  6 win's  bill 

be.'    Of  the  election  m  Arizona  I  find  no  more 


defeated  by  a  decided  vote. 
de6mte  record  than  the  statement  in  a  letter  of  S.  Warner  from  Tucson, 
Movr^9  Mem.,  22,  that  it  was  held  on  the  1st  Monday  in  Sept.  1857.  Mowi^ 
was  already  at  Washington,  whither  his  certificate  of  election  was  sent.  This 
document  was  presented  to  congress  in  Jan.  1858,  and  excited  some  debate, 
though  on  purely  p8fli»mentary  points.  Cong.  Okbe,  1857-8,  p.  312.  See  alsQ 
S.  F.  AHa,  Feb.  6^  Mar.  23>  May  13,  Aug.  15,  1858. 
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bills  of  similar  nature  were  introduced  but  defeated; 
and  the  people  of  Arizona  held  other  meetings,  and 
sent  more  memorials,  to  which  little  attention  was  paid.^ 
As  a  rule,  there  was  no  debate  on  these  bills,  so  that 
the  ground  of  opposition  is  not  very  clearly  indicated ; 
but  it  was  doubtless  founded  mainly  on  the  old  sec- 
tional quarrel  growing  out  of  the  slavery  question, 
though  the  exact  force  of  the  slavery  issue  in  Arizona 
is  not  very  apparent,  or  the  proper  time  to  raise  that 
issue  would  seem  to  have  been  in  1854,  when  the  Gads- 
den purchase  was  attached  to  New  Mexico.  But  the 
purchase  had  been  a  southern  measure,  the  coun- 
try was  in  southern  hands,  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
territorial  organization  must  be  in  some  way  a  scheme 
for  southern  aggrandizement.  Moreover,  the  popula- 
tion— represented  as  from  8,000  to  10,000 — and  the 
country's  need  of  a  government  were  thought  to  be 
exaggerated,  and  it  was  feared  the  whole  project  was 
that  of  a  few  office-seeking  speculators  in  mines  or 
lands;  so  that  the  measure  could  not  command  the 
full  support  even  of  the  democratic  party,  while  of 
course  the  north  was  not  strong  enough  to  organize 
the  territory  with  any  kind  of  Wilmot  proviso. 

In  1860,  from  the  2d  to  the  5th  of  April,  there  was 

'^On  Dec.  10,  1858,  a  bill  wu  introdnoed  in  the  house  by  McKibben, 
and  another  by  Stephens  Jan.  20,  1859.  Ihis  waa  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote 
of  121  to  79,  on  Feb.  16th.  During  the  debate,  an  amendment  was  offered 
by  Grow  to  the  effect  that  slavery  remain  abolished  as  per  Mex.  laws.  Comg, 
Globe,  1838>9,  p.  657,  1063;  35th  oong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Jour.  58,  223,  278,  419; 
Sen.  Jour.  50-1,  284.  In  his  message  of  Jan.  1858,  the  gov.  of  Cal.  reeam- 
mended  action  in  favor  of  Arizona  as  a  territory.  CaL  Jour,  Asa,,  1858,  p*  54. 
On  June  19,  1859,  a  convention  met  at  Mesilla,  presided  over  by  Jas  A.  Lucas 
with  S.  W.  Cozzens  as  sec. ;  and  in  its  resolutions  reaffirmed  the  resolutions 
of  a  similar  convention  of  Sept.  3,  1858,  complained  that  no  court  had  been 
held  south  of  the  Jornada  del  Muerto  for  3  years,  declared  that  the  south 
would  take  no  part  henceforth  in  N.  Hex.  elections,  favored  an  election  for 
delegate  on  Sept.  Ist,  approved  the  acts  of  Mowry  (who  addressed  the  meet- 
ing) and  nominated  him  for  reflection,  and  sent  representatives  of  each  town 
to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Tucson  on  June  27th.  Hayes'  Serapa,  Ark.,  v. 
253-4.  The  Tucson  meeting  was  held  July  3d,  John  Walker  president,  J.  H. 
Wells  sec,  was  addressed  by  Mowry,  and  adopted  resolutions  similar  to 
those  of  the  Mesilla  convention.  Mowry  thought  the  prospects  good  if  he 
were  reelected.  Id.,  264-5.  He  was  reelected  almost  unanimously,  receiving 
2,164  votes  at  the  Sept.  election.  Id,,  269-71.  See  also  Sac  Umon,  VL^lj  20^ 
1859;  S,  P,  BuUcUn,  Jan.  31,  May  18,  June  7,  1859;  8,  F.  AUa,  May  22, 
June  23,  1859. 
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held  at  Tacson  a  constifcutional  convention  composed 
of  31  delegates,  which  proceeded  to  "ordain  and  estab- 
lish" a  provisional   constitution  to  remain   in   force 
"untU  congress  shaU  organize  a  territorial  government 
and  no  longer."     The  new  territory  included  all  of 
New  Mexico  south  of  latitude  33'  40',  and  was  divided 
by  north  and  south  lines  into  four  counties.     A  gov- 
ernor was  elected  in  the  person  of  Dr  L.  S.  Owmgs 
of  Mesilla;  three  judicial  districts  were  created,  the 
judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  as  were  also 
an   attorney-general,   lieutenant-governor,  and   other 
officials;  a  legislature  of  nine  senators  and  eighteen 
representatives  was  to  be  elected  and  convened  at  the 
governor's  order;  provision  was  made  for  organizin] 
the  militia;  an  election  of  county  officers  was  calle< 
for  May;  the  general  laws  and  codes  of  New  Mexico 
were   adopted;   and  the   records  of  the  convention, 
schedule,  constitution,  and  governor's  inaugural  ad- 
dress were  printed  at  Tucson  in  what  was,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  first  book  ever  published  in  Arizona.^     If 
anything  was  done  under  this  soi-disant  government 
beyond  the  election  and  appointment  of  officials,  I 
have   found   no  record  of  the   fact.     In  November, 
Edward   McGowan,   district  judge  under   the   new 
regime,  and  somewhat  notorious  in  California  annals, 

^Armona,  The  Conrtkutkm  qf  the  ProMotuU  Oooemment  qf  Uie  Territory  qf 
ArhontL,  and  the  jproceecUngn  qf  the  convention  held  at  Tucson,    Tucson,  J.  How- 
ard Wells,  publisher,  1860,  12mo,  23  p.    James  A.  Lucas  was  president,  and 
the  sec.  were  G.  H.  Oury  and  T.  M.  Turner.    The  places  represented  were 
Mesilla,  Sta  Rita  del  Cobre,  Las  Graces,  DoBa  Ana,  La  Mesa,  Sto  Tom^, 
Ficacho,  Amoles,  Tucson,  Arivaca,  Tubac,  Sonoita^  Gila  City,  and  Galabazas. 
Capt  R.  8.  Ewell,  U.  S.  A.,  occupied  a  seat  by  invitation.     Thanks  were 
Toted  to  Howry,  and  to  Ewell  and  the  military  officers;  and  a  protest  was 
adopted  against  the  removal  of  any  part  of  the  troops.     The  counties  were, 
1,  l>ofia  Ana,  all  east  of  the  Bio  Grande;  2,  Mesilla,  from  the  river  west  to 
the  Chiricahui  Mts. ;  3,  Ewell,  from  the  mts  west  of  a  line  crossing  the  Little 
Desert^  near  the  centre;  and  4,  Castle  Dome,  all  west  of  Ewell  county.     See 
sUo  newspaper  records  of  the  convention  and  matters  connected  therewith  in 
Hayes^  ScrapSf^  Arit,^  Y.  205-^320,  passim.    The  governor's  appointments  were 
SB  follows:  Laeutb-gov.,  Ignacio  Orantia;  sec.  state,  James  A.  Lucas;  con- 
troller, J.  H.  Wells;  treasurer,  M.  Aldrich;  marshal,  Sam.  G.  Bean;  district 
jndges,  G.  H.  Onry  (chief  justice),  S.  H.  Cozzens,  and  Edward  McGowan; 
district  attorneys,  R.  H.  Glenn,  Rees  Smith,  Thos  J.  Mastin;  major-general, 
W.  C.  Wordsworth;  adj. -Ren.,  Palatine  Robinson.     See  also  S.  F.  newspa- 
pers oi  tlie  year;  Barter's  MHreetory  qf  Tticeon,  1881,  p.  11-12. 
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was  elected  delegate  to  congress  to  succeed  Mowry5 
The  New  Mexican  legislature  this  year  passed  new 
resolutions  in  favor  of  a  division;  and  also  bj  act  of 
February  1st  created  a  new  county  called  Arizona, 
from  the  western  portion  of  Dofia  Ana  county,  with 
Tucson  as  county  seat ;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to 
this  act,  and  it  was  repealed  two  years  later,®  In 
December  a  bill  to  organize  the  territory  came  up 
again  in  congress,  but  without  success,  even  though 
the  proposed  name  was  changed  to  Arizuma  to  suit 
the  whim  of  some  theorist.  There  was  some  debate, 
but  all  on  the  slavery  question,  and  without  definite 
reference  to  Arizona,  as  was  indeed  natural  enough  at 
this  time  of  secession  acts.^ 

Finally,  in  March  1862,  the  Arizona  bill  was  again 
introduced  and  discussed  in  congress.  The  southern 
element  being  eliminated,  the  measure  was  now  a  re- 
publican one,  containing  a  proviso  against  slavery, 
though  it  met  opposition  from  members  of  both 
parties.  Unlike  K)rmer  bills,  this  adopted  a  north 
and  south  boundary  on  the  meridian  of  109'',  and 
named  Tucson  as  the  capital.  Watts,  the  New  Mexi- 
can delegate,  and  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  were  its  chief 
advocates  in  the  house,  and  Wheeler  of  New  York 
the  opposition  spokesman.  On  the  one  side  it  was 
argued  that  Arizona's  white  population  of  6,500  and 
4,000  civilized  Indians  were  entitled  to  a  protection 
and  a  civil  government  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  which  they  had  not  received  and  could  receive 
under  the  territorial  rule  of  New  Mexico,  the  vast 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country  amply  justifying  the 
necessary  expenditure.  On  the  other  side,  it  was 
claimed  that  the  population  had  never  been  sufficient 

^  Hayes*  Scraps,  Ariz,,  v.  283,  286,  310. 

»U.  S.  Oovt  Doc.,  36th  con^.  1st  sess.,  Sen  Miaoel.  Doc.  21;  i^.  Ma., 
Comp,  Laws,  sec  267.  The  law  is  not  given,  but  only  the  repealing  act  It 
iB  mentioned  alao  in  congressional  debates. 

**  Cong.  Olobe,  1860-1,  pp.  195  et  seq.  Jefferson  Davis  was  the  author  ot 
this  bilL  Id.,  1861-2,  p.  2027.  I  have  found  no  indication  of  McGowan's 
presence  at  Washington,  except  a  reference,  Tib.,  to  three  delegates  having 
Deen  sent — that  is.  Cook,  Mowry,  and  McGowan,  Nor  is  there  any  allnsioD 
in  congress  to  the  provisional  govt. 
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for  a  territory,  that  the  6,500  of  the  census  included 
Mexicans  and  half-breeds  unfit  for  citizens,  that  the 
American  population  had  now  been  driven  out,  and 
the  territory  was  in  possession  of  rebels  and  hostile 
Indians.  It  was  alleged  that  under  such  circum- 
stances a  civil  government  would  be  no  real  protection, 
and  would  be  indeed  a  mere  farce ;  that  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  war,  with  an  overburdened  treasury,  con- 
gress  had  no  right  to  appropriate  money  for  the  bene- 
fit of  territorial  oflice-seekers ;  but  that  the  money 
ahould  be  spent,  if  at  all,  in  efforts  to  protect  the 
country  by  military  methods  from  its  rebel  and  savage 
foes.  There  was  also  an  idea  that  the  measure  was 
favored  by  a  certain  element,  not  because  of  its  pro- 
priety or  necessity,  but  solely  because  the  territory 
could  now  be  organized  with  an  anti-slavery  proviso. 
But  it  passed  the  house  by  a  small  majority  on  the 
8th  of  May.  In  the  senate,  after  a  similar  debate,  the 
bill  was  postponed  from  June  to  December ;  but  came 
up  finally  in  February  1863,  when,  under  the  cham- 
pionship of  Senator  Wade,  the  clause  filling  Tucson  as 
the  capital  being  removed,  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
25  to  12  on  the  20th,  becoming  a  law  on  the  24th.'® 

^Omg.  Olohe,  1861-2,  p.  1341-2,  2023-^,  2569^72,  3093;  Id.,  1862-8, 
p.  1125-9,  1306.  Senator  Trambnll  led  the  opposition,  and  McDougal  of 
CaL  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  bill.  See  text  of  the  act  in  [/,  S.  Oovt 
Ihc,j  37th  cong.  3d  sess.,  Acts  and  resol.,  46-7;  /</.,  Public  Laws,  664-5; 
Ariu,  Camp.  Lomb,  13;  /i.,  Jaur,  Legis.,  1864,  p.  3-4.  Charles  D.  Poston, 
Batunkcenees,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  preliminazy  wire-pullins  of 
1862  at  Washington:  'At  the  meeting  of  congress  in  Dec.  1862  I  returned  to 
Washington,  made  friends  with  Lincoln,  and  proposed  the  organization  of  the 
terr.  of  Arizona.  Oury '  (who  I  suppose  had  b^n  elected  delegate  in  '62  to 
socoeed  MoGkywan)  'was  in  Richmond,  cooling  his  heels  in  the  ante- chambers 
of  the  confederate  congress  without  gaining  admission  as  a  delegate  from 
Arizona.  Mowry  was  a  prisoner  in  Yuma,  cooling  hia  head  from  the  political 
fever  which  had  afflictea  it,  and  meditating  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  a  West 
Poiat  graduate.  There  was  no  other  person  in  Washington,  save  Gen. 
Heintxelman,  who  took  any  interest  in  Arizona  affairs.  They  had  somethinff 
eUe  to  occupy  their  attention,  and  did  not  even  know  where  Ariz.  was.  Old 
Ben  Wade,  chairman  of  the  senate  com.  on  territories,  took  a  lively  and  bold 
interest  in  the  organization  of  the  territory,  and  Ashley,  chairman  of  the 
ooiDL  in  the  house,  told  me  how  to  accomplish  the  object. . .  He  said  there  were 
anamber  of  members  of  the  expiring  congress,  who  had  been  defeated  in 
their  own  districts  for  the  next  term,  who  wanted  to  go  west  and  offer  their 
p(ditical services  to  the  "  galoots,"  and  if  they  could  be  grouped  and  a  satis- 
tactoiy  slate  made,  they  would  have  influence  enough  to  carry  the  bill  through 
ooogresi.    CoDaequenuy,  an  "oyster  supper"  was  organized,  to  which  the 
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Having  thus  recorded  the  acquisition  from  Mexico 
in  1853-4  of  southern  Arizona,  or  the  Gadsden  pur- 
chase, and  the  boundary  and  railroad  surveys  immedi- 
ately following;  having  noted  the  establishment  of 
military  posts,  the  influx  of  seekers  for  precious 
metals,  the  rapid  development  of  mining  industry,  the 
opening  of  wagon  roads,  the  establishment  of  the 
overland  stage  line,  thejourneyings  of  immigrants  to 
California,  the  Yuma  ferry,  and  navigation  of  the 
Colorado;  having  chronicled  in  a  general  way  the 
depredations  of  hostile  Indians,  filibuster  outrages, 
troubles  with  vicious  Sonoran  laborers,  the  lawless 
proceedings  of  adventurers  from  Texas  and  California, 
and  their  oppression  of  the  native  or  Mexican  popula- 
tion; having  given  somewhat  more  minute  attention 
to  the  countrv's  politics,  to  the  people's  well-founded 
complaints  of  neglect  by  the  government  at  Santa  F^ 
and  Washington,  to  the  successive  efforts  to  secure  a 
territorial  organization  from  congress,  and  to  the  final 
success  of  those  efforts;  and  having  mentioned  inci- 
dentally in  connection  with  all  these  topics  the  dis- 
astrous happennings  of  1861-2,  which  involved  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops,  the  suspension  of  the  over- 
land mail,  the  ruin  of  mining  and  other  industries,  the 
triumph  of  the  bloodthirsty  Apaches,  and  the  murder 
or  flight  of  most  of  the  white  inhabitants — ^it  only 
remains,  in  order  to  complete  the  annals  of  Arizona  as 
a  part  of  New  Mexico,  to  notice  more  particularly  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  country's  misfoi-tunes;  that 
is,  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  or  the  confederates  in 
Arizona.  Records  on  the  subject  I  have  found  ex- 
tremely meagre. 

Confederate  plans  respecting  the  south-west  belong 

"  lame  docks  "  were  invited,  and  then  and  there  the  date  was  made,  and  the 
territory  was  virtually  organised. .  .So  the  slate  was  made  and  the  bargain 
concluded,  but  toward  the  last  it  occurred  to  my  obfnsticated  brain  that 
my  name  did  not  appear  on  the  slate,  and  in  the  language  of  Daniel  Webeter 
I  exclaimed,  "Gentlemen,  what  is  to  become  of  me?"  Gonrley  politely  re- 
plied, *'0,  we  will  make  yon  Indiaen  agent."  So  the  bill  passec^  and  Lin- 
coln siffned  all  the  commissions,  and  the  oyster  supper  was  paid  for,  and  we 
were  all  happy,  and  Arizona  was  launched  upon  the  political  set 
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in  their  general  scope  to  the  history  of  California, 
which  country  was  the  chief  prize  in  view ;"  and  in 
details  of  actual  operations  to  that  of  New  Mexico,  as 
recorded  in  a  later  chapter  of  this  volume.     Here  it 
suf&ces  to  say  that  those  plans,  in  which  the  Texans 
were  especially  enthusiastic  and  active,  included  the 
occupation  of  all  the  southern  frontier  regions  to  the 
Pacific.     It  was  hoped  that  California,  or  at  least 
southern  California,  might  decide  to  unite  its  destinies 
to  the  confederacy ;  otherwise,  the  western  movement 
was  not  prospectively  of  much  permanent  importance. 
Arizona  in  itself  had  no  special  value  to  the  south 
except  by  reason  of  its  geographic  position.     There 
were,  however,  some  military  stores  worth  capturing ; 
an  open  line  of  communication  would  encourage  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  Califomian  secessionists;   the 
occupation  of  so  broad  a  territory  could  be  made  to 
appear  at  Richmond  and  in  Europe  a  great  achieve- 
ment; and  it  presented  no  diflSculties  whatever. 

Public  sentiment  in  Arizona  was  almost  unanimously 
southern  and  disunion,  and  no  secret  was  made  of  the 
feeling  in  this  respect,  the  few  union  men  having  little 
or  nothing  to  say.  In  1861  a  convention  at  Tucson 
seems  to  have  formally  declared  the  territory  a  part 
of  the  confederacy,  and  in  August  of  that  year 
Granville  H.  Oury  was  elected  delegate  to  the  south- 
em  congress."  It  was  openly  asserted  that  the  coun- 
try's misfortunes  were  due  to  neglect  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  this  neglect  arose  from  Arizona's  well- 
known  and  patriotic  devotion' to  the  southern  cause. 
Most  officers  serving  at  the  south-western  posts  were 

^  See  JlisL  Oal,  viL,  this  series. 

^Ttiemm  Ansonianj  Aug.  10,  1861,  in  8.  F.  AUa,  Sept.  2d.     The  election 

took  place  the  preceding  Monday.     There  were  only  68  Amer.  voters  at 

Tncaoo,  when  tne  'eleven  starred  banner'  was  then  waving.     Tubac  had 

been  abandoned  on  the  3d.     Violent  deaths  since  1857  had  nnmbered  111 

Amer.  and  57  Mez.  ont  of  an  average  population  of  750.     It  is  said  that 

HcGowan,  elected  delegate  in  1860,  had  instructions  to  apply  for  admission 

to  the  southern  congress,  should  secession  be  effected;  but  1  have  no  proof  of 

that,  and  I  have  found  no  definite  record  of  the  convention  which  resolved  on 

seceBsion.     Evidently  there  was  such  action,  else  no  delegate  would  have 

been  openly  elected. 
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southerners  who  made  haste  to  join  the  confederate 
army,  though  the  privates  are  said  to  have  remained 
faithful  to  their  government  almost  without  exception. 
Captain  Ewell,  commanding  in  Arizona,  became  prom- 
inent as  a  confederate  general. 

In  July  1861  Lieutenant-colonel  John  R,  Baylor, 
with  a  Texan  force,  entered  the  Mesilla  valley,  and 
took  possession  for  the  confederacy.  In  a  proclama- 
tion of  August  1st,  he  declared  the  territory  of  Ari- 
zona to  comprise  all  that  part  of  New  Mexico  south 
of  latitude  34"* ;  that  all  offices  under  the  laws  of '  the 
late  United  States'  or  of  the  territory  were  vacant; 
continued  in  force  all  laws  not  inconsistent  with  those 
of  the  confederate  states ;  made  Mesilla  the  capital; 
and  organized  a  military  government  with  himself  as 
governor.  The  next  day  he  appointed  territorial 
officials,  including  James  A.  Lucas  as  secretary,  M. 
H.  McWille  attorney-general,  and  E.  Angerstein 
treasurer.**  On  Baylor's  approach  the  officers  in  com- 
mand at  forts  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge  were 
ordered  to  abandon  those  posts,  destroying  the  build- 
ings with  all  military  stores  that  could  not  be  removed, 
and  march  eastward  to  the  Rio  Grande.  This  order 
was  obeyed,  and,  all  military  protection  being  with- 
drawn, the  Apaches,  as  already  related,  took  posses- 

"See  more  details  of  Baylor's  operations  in  chap,  xicvii.,  this  vol.  Kb 
created  two  judicial  districts,  the  Ist  including  all  east  of  Apache  Pass.  His 
appointments  were  for  the  Ist  district,  H.  C.  Cook  beinff  judge,  Frank  Hig- 
^ns  probate  judge,  and  J.  A.  Roberts  sheriff.  The  procliunationfl  are  given 
in  Hayes*  ScrapSj  Anqeles,  vi  104,  107. 

I  find  no  definite  mformation  as  to  the  source  of  the  order  to  evacuate  the 
Arizona  posts.  It  doubtless  came  through  Maj.  Isaac  Lynde,  commanding 
the  southern  district  of  N.  Mex.  at  Ft  Fillmore  near  Mesilla.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Arizona  troops,  some  400  in  number,  Lynde  made  a  most  dis- 
graceful surrender  of  his  700  men  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Baylor,  the  confeder- 
ate commander,  leaving  the  whole  district  in  rebel  possession.  The  Ariiona 
troops,  hearing  of  this  on  the  march,  destroyed!  most  of  their  impedimenta 
and  marched  to  Ft  Craig.  It  was  believed  at.Tucson  that  the  country  was 
abandoned  to  the  Apaches  because  of  the  people's  southern  sympathies,  and 
this  idea  possiblv  hsul  some  foundation  in  fact;  on  the  other  hand,  the  order 
may  have  been  legitimately,  if  not  veiy  wisely,  given  with  a  view  to  re&i- 
force  Lynde  and  repel  the  Texan  invaders;  or  again  it  may  have  been  simply 
a  part  of  Lynde's  scheme  to  surrender  the  united  force  and  leave  the  whole 
country  open  to  the  invaders.  The  stage  service  was  suspended  at  this  time, 
or  perhaps  a  few  months  earlier,  several  writers  stating  that  the  route  was 
chsmged  Dy  act  of  congress.  — 
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mtL  of  the  country,  killing  all  who  could  not  either 
escape  from   the  country  or  take  refuge  at  Tucson. 
Sonoraa  adventurers  are  said  to  have  crossed  the  line 
to  supplement  the  work  of  plunder  and  devastation. 
Early  in  1862  a  force  of  two  or  three  hundred  Texans, 
mider  Captain  Hunter,  marched  westward  from  Me- 
silla,  and  in  February  took  possession  of  Tucson  for 
the  confederacy.     There  was  of  course  no  opposition, 
union  men,  if  there  were  any  left,  fleeing  across  the 
line  into   Sonora.**    Not   much  is  really  known  of 
Hunter's  operations  in  Arizona  so  far  as  details  are 
concerned,  even  the  date  of  his  arrival  being  doubtful.** 
Besides  holding  Tucson,  driving  out  men  suspected  of 
union  sympathies,  confiscating  a  few  mines  belonging 
to  northerners,  and  fighting  the  Apaches  to  some  ex- 
tent, he  sent  a  detachment  to  the  Pima  villages,  and 
possibly  contemplated  an  attack  on  Fort  Yuma.     But 
— ^to  say  nothing   of  the  recent  floods,  which   had 
greatly  increased  the  difiiculties  of  the  route,  destroying 
Gila  and  Colorado  cities — the  news  from  California  was 
not  reassuring,  and  Hunter  deemed  it  best  to  retire.  •• 
This  news  was  to  the  effect  that  California  troops 
were  on  the  march  eastward.     These  troops,  about 
1,800  strong,  consisted  of  several  volunteer  regiments 
or  parts  of  regiments  organized  at  the  beginning  of 

''It  leems  there  had  been  some  effort  to  indnce  Gov.  Feaqueira  to  throw 
off  the  alleffiance  of  Sonora  to  Mexico  and  join  the  confederacy;  indeed,  many 
bdieved  all  the  fiUbnstering  projects  of  late  years  to  have  been  really  part  of 
the  great  southern  scheme.  In  1861  there  had  been  corresp.  between  the 
U.  £  and  Mez.  respecting  the  transit  of  U.  S.  troops  through  Sonora.  U.  8, 
GaHDoCf  39th  con£.  1st  sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  17.  Gen.  Wright,  com.  in  Gal., 
had  also  recommended  the  temporary  seizure  of  Guaymas  to  prevent  the 
rebeb  doing  so.  Vega,  Doc,  MS.,  788-98.  The  exploration  by  Maj.  Fergus- 
soo  of  the  route  to  gulf  ports  in  1862  has  already  been  noted. 

*Feb.  27th  is  given  as  the  date  by  Browne  and  those  who  have  followed 
him.  As  early  as  Nov.  1861,  the  report  reached  Yuma  that  the  rebels  had 
sent  900  men  to  take  Tucson;  and  in  Jan.  1862  it  was  reported  that  the  town 
had  been  taken  by  900  Texans  under  Baylor.  S.  F.  Alia,  Dec.  8,  1861;  Feb. 
•11, 1862.  In  M,  Sept  8,  1861,  Nov.  19,  1862,  are  found  general  accounts  of 
Lynde  8  operationB  on  the  Kio  Grande,  one  of  them  from  the  MesUUi  Thnea 
of  Aug.  10,  1861.     See  also  Hay€9*  NewMex,  Campaian  qfl86£j  p.  172. 

"i  have  found  no  definite  original  records  beyond  a  few  newspaper  items. 
3he  aamtive  ffiven  by  Ross  Browne,  Adventures  in  Apache  Country ^  24-6, 
wreeing  with   that  of  the  newspapers,  has  been  followed  in  substance  by 
makai,  Hamilton,  and  other  recent  writers. 
Hist.  Abu.  AXif>  K.  Mkx.   88 
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the  war,  and  which,  on  receipt  of  intelligence  that 
Arizona  had  been  invaded,  were  ordered  to  x  uma  and 
Tucson,  constituting  what  was  known  as  the  Califor- 
nia column,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  James  H. 
Carleton.*'  The  main  body  of  this  army  in  detach- 
ments, whose  exact  movements  now  ana  later  I  do 
not  attempt  to  follow  in  detail,  loft  Los  Angeles  and 
was  concentrated  at  Yuma  in  April,  and  in  May  fol- 
lowed the  Gila  route  to  Tucson.  But  previously 
Lieutenant-colonel  West,  commanding  the  advance,"^ 
had  sent  out  some  parties  from  Yuma,  and  these  were 
the  only  troops  that  came  in  contact  with  the  rx)nfed- 
erates.  Jones,  in  February,  was  sent  with  despatches 
to  Tucson  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hunter,  who  re- 
leased and  sent  him  back  by  another  route,  bearing 
the  first  definite  news  that  Tucson  had  been  occupied 
Captain  William  McCleave  of  company  A,  first  cavalry, 
being  sent  out  to  look  for  Jones,  was  captured  with 
three  men  at  the  Pima  villages  on  the  6th  of  April, 
and  was  carried  to  Mesilla,  where  he  was  soon  ex- 
changed. Captain  William  P.  Calloway  was  next 
sent  up  the  Gila  with  a  stronger  force  to  rescue  Mc- 
Cleave. At  the  Pima  villages  he  heard  of  a  confed- 
erate detachment  of  16  men  under  Lieutenant  Jack 
Swilling,  and  sent  Lieutenant  James  Barrett  with  12 
men  to  cut  them  off.  Pursuing  the  enemy  into  a 
chaparral  Barrett  was  killed  with  two  of  his  men, 
one  or  two  of  the  foe  being  also  killed  and  three 
taken  prisoners.  This  was  the  only  skirmish  of  the 
campaign  with  confederates,  and  it  occurred  on  the 
1 5th  of  April  at  a  spot  known  as  El  Picacho. 

^  For  more  detaiU  of  the  organization  of  Cal.  reciments,  see  HkL  CaL, 
vii.,  this  series;  also  CaL,  Adf.-generctTB  Reports,  1861  et  seq.  Hie  so-called 
California  column  consisted  of  the  1st  regiment  infantry,  10  companies^  Col 
Garleton,  Lien t. -col  Joseph  R.  West;  battalion  of  Ist  cavalry,  5  companies, 
Lieut. -col  Edward  E.  Eyre;  5  or  6  companies  of  the  5th  infantry,  some  of 
which  did  not  go  beyond  Ft  Yuma;  Col  Geo.  W.  Bowie,  Co.  B,  2d  cavaliy, 
Capt.  John  0.  Cremony;  and  Lieut.  Shinn's  light  battery  belonging  to  Co. 
A,  U.  S.  artillery. 

^  West  was  at  Tuma  in  Nov.  1861,  guarding  the  ferry  and  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  for  rebel  messengers  and  correspondence;  for  it  appears  that 
the  Texans  were  in  constant  communication  with  sympathizers  in  CaL,  wke 
sent  not  only  information  but  aid  and  men. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  on  May  20th  that  Lieuten- 
aat-colonel  "West  with  ttie  advance  of  the  California 
column  raised  the  stars  and  stripes  again  over  Tucson. 
Captain  Hunter  had  retreated  to  the  Kio  Grande, 
losing  several  men  and  much  property  on  the  way  in 
a  fight  with  the  Apachea  The  Californians  left  a 
garrison  at  the  Pima  villages,  naming  the  post  Fort 
Barrett  in  honor  of  the  only  officer  killed  by  con- 
federate bullets  in  Arizona.  Forts  Buchanan  and 
Breckenridge  were  reoccupied,  the  latter  being  re- 
named Fort  Stanford,  but  both  positions  were  pres- 
ently abandoned,  as  the  sites  were  undesirable  and 
the  buildings  had  been  destroyed.  A  post  was  also 
established  at  what  was  later  called  Camp  Lowell 
seven  miles  from  Tucson.  There  was  a  hard  fight 
with  the  Indians  at  Apache  Pass  in  the  east,  and 
there  Fort  Bowie  was  established.  Early  in  June 
Colonel  Carleton  arrived  at  Tucson,  where  m  an  order 
of  the  8th  he  proclaimed  the  news  of  a  territorial 
oiganization  by  congress,  and  declared  the  territory 
under  martial  law.  Good  order  was  easily  preserved, 
the  most  violent  rebel  partisans  having  departed  with 
Hunter,  all  being  required  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, turbulent  and  undesirable  characters  being 
easily  driven  away  by  threats  of  arrest  for  disunion 
sentiments,  and  a  few  union  men  finding  their  way 
back  from  Sonora.  Some  20  political  prisoners  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  California,  one  of  the  number 
being  no  less  a  personage  than  Sylvester  Mowry,  cap- 
tared  at  his  Patagonia  mine,  which  was  confiscated. 
He  was  accused  of  having  given  aid  and  encouragement 
to  the  rebels;  but  probably  certain  personal  jealousies 
and  the  spirit  of  the  time,  requiring  reprisals  for  some 
of  Hunter's  acts,  were  the  real  causes  of  his  arrest; 
at  any  rate,  after  a  long  imprisonment  he  was  acquitted 
on  trial,  and  his  property  seems  to  have  been  at  least 
nominally  restored  to  him. 

Carleton  was  made  brigadier-general,  and  a  little 
later  put  in  command  of  the  department.     From  June 
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to  August  a  large  part  of  the  California  troops  were 
transferred  to  New  Mexico,  where  they  did  good  ser- 
vice in  the  following  years  in  garrison  and  Indian 
service.  A  part  of  the  force  was  left  to  garrison  the 
Arizona  posts  under  Major  David  Fergusson,  who  was 
made  commandant  of  the  western  district.  Major 
Theodore  Coult  also  serving  for  a  time  in  that  capa- 
city. During  this  and  the  following  years  the  soldiers 
fought  the  Apaches  and  prospected  the  country  for 
precious  metals,  but  there  was  nothing  in  their  ad- 
ventures requiring  special  notice  here.*^ 

**  No  complete  tJid  detailed  narrative  of  the  operations  of  the  CaL  ool- 
nmn  has  ever  been  published  so  far  as  I  know,  though  snch  a  work  would 
have  much  interest  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  war  as  well  as  to 
that  of  CaL,  Ariz.,  and  K.  Mez.  I  have  prepared  my  r^sum^  mainly  from 
correspondence  in  the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angoles  newspapers,  most  of 
which  is  collected  in  Hayes*  Scraps,  Ariz.,  L,  v.,  passim,  especially  v.  325-84. 
Capt.  Gremony's  Life  among  the  Apackea  contains  some  details  of  adventures 
with  the  Indians  in  this  campaign;  and  I  think  G.  was  also  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  AUa,  See  also  Jritona  ffigL  (Elliott  k  Co.),  74-9,  251-2.  On  the 
Mowry  mine  confiscation,  see  also  U.  S,  Oovt  Doc,  38tii  cong.  Ist  sess..  Sen. 
Doc.  49. 

Among  the  works  relating  wholly  or  mainly  to  the  Gadsden  porchaae  in 
1854-63,  the  most  important  are  those  written  by  Sylvester  Mowry,  who 
went  to  the  country  as  a  lieut.  in  the  U.  S.  A.  in  1855,  became  an  enthusiast 
in  all  pertaining  to  the  territory's  advancement,  purchased  and  worked  the 
Patagonia  or  Mowry  silver  mine,  was  twice  elect^  dele^te  to  congress,  but 
was  finally  arrested  on  account  of  his  southern  proclivities.  The  first  of  his 
published  works  was  the  Memoir  qfihe  Proposed  Territory  qf  Arizona,  by  Syhegter 
Mowry,  U,  S,  A,,  delegate  elect,  Wash.,  1857,  8vo,  90  p.,  and  map.  It  con- 
tains a  description  of  the  country  with  its  mineral  wealth  and  other  resources 
drawn  from  the  author's  personal  knowledge  and  from  the  explorations  of 
Col  A.  B.  Gray  of  the  boundary  survey;  an  ai|piment  on  the  temtory 's  need 
of  protection  and  government;  extracts  from  the  corresp.  of  such  men  as 
Poston,  Douglas,  Oury,  Warner,  Fitzgerald,  and  Ehrenbeig;  and  a  petition 
signed  by  500  citizens.  Next  was  The  Oeographf  and  JResoureea  f^f  Ariaona 
and  Sonora;  An  Address  htfore  the  American  Ueograohkal  and  StcUistical 
Society.  By  Hon.  Sylvester  Mowry,  qf  Arkona,  New  lork,  Februarys,  1859, 
Published  by  the  Society.  Wash.,  1859,  8vo,  47  p.  This  covers  in  a  sense  the 
same  ground  as  the  Memoir,  but  gives  more  information  on  early  history,  on 
the  Indians,  and  on  the  state  of  Sonora,  containing  as  an  appendix  extracts 
from  the  speech  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  Jan.  1859,  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad  bill,  favoring  the  32d  parallel  route.  The  Geography,  etc  By 
Sylvester  Mowry,  qf  Arizona,  graduate  qf  the  U,  S.  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  late  lieutenant  third  artillery,  U,  S,  A,,  corresponding  member  qf  the 
American  Institute,  late  U.  S.  boundary  commissioner,  etc . .  .A  new  edition  tdth 
^W^ndix.  S.  F.  and  N.  Y.,  1863,  8vo,  124  p.  The  title  is  seif -explanatory. 
lliis  edition  contains  besides  the  original  address  a  preface  written  after  con- 
gress had  passed  the  territorial  bill.  The  new  appendix  gives,  1st,  the  history 
of  the  country  and  its  mines  smce  1859,  including  the  author's  arrest  and  re- 
lease after  six  months,  with  severe  criticism  of  Gen.  Garleton's  course  through- 
out the  campaign;  2d,  'the  mines  of  Arizona,'  by  F.  B<iertu),  Feb.  1861,  a 
description  of  the  various  mines  and  their  prospects;  3d,  about  00  p.  on  the 
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nanm  of  Sofnoiu  and  Chihnahiia;  4th,  a  note  on  the  Apaches,  'devik,'  or 
'volTes.*    The  author  says  '  the  Apaches  are  not  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
forking  of  mines  in  Ariaona.    The  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  on  the  roads; 
lad  this  can  be  avoided  by  ordinary  caution . .  .There  is  only  one  way  to  wage 
isvt  against  the  Apaches.     A  steady,  persistent  campaign  must  be  made,  fol- 
lowing them  to  their  haonta— huntmg  them  to  the  "  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains!^   They   must  be  surrounded,  starved  into  coming  in,  surprised,  or 
iDTdgled — by  white  flags  or  any  other  method,  human  or  divine— 4uid  then 

Eit  to  death.  If  these  ideas  shock  any  weak-minded  individual,  who  thinks 
mself  a  philaathroptst,  I  can  only  sav  I  pity  without  respectinff  his  mis> 
tskien  sympathy.  A  man  might  as  well  have  sympathy  for  a  rattlesnake  or 
a  tiger; '  and  5th,  letters  from  S.  W.  Inge,  C.  E.  Bennett,  Joseph  Lane,  John 
C.  Hays,  John  Nugent,  and  Afiguel  A.  Otero,  on  the  wealth,  population,  and 
needs  of  the  oounl^.  A  3d  e£tion  is  entitled  Arizona  and  Sonora;  tike  geog' 
rofhfj  Matory,  and  rtmmreu  q^  iht  mher  rtgion  qf  North  America.  By  Sylves- 
ter Mowry  of  Ariuma,  etc  Third  edition  revised  and  enlarged,  N.  Y.,  1864» 
12  mo,  251  p.  Besides  new  notes  by  the  author,  this  ed.  contains  a  chapter 
from  Ross  Browne's  work,  and  an  extract  from  Ward^e  Mexico,  It  also  in- 
cludes as  one  of  its  chapters  a  reprint  of  the  following  pamphlet:  The  Mines 
qf  the  WesL  8haU  the  government  seize  themf  The  mining  stcUes,  How  shall 
they  be  taxedf  By  Sylvester  Mowry  qf  Arieana,  N.  Y.,  1864»  8vo,  16  p., 
from  the  2^»  T.  Herald,  In  tiie  form  of  this  final  3d  edition  Mowry*s  Art- 
nua  is  doabtless  the  best  work  published  down  to  1864,  and  hardly  excelled 
by  any  published  since. 

Chanes  D.  Poston  was  another  prominent  pioneer,  whose  writing  on  his- 
torieal  subjects  have  not,  however,  the  book  form.  Poston*s  Narrative,  form- 
ing chap.  zxiT.  of  Browne*s  Adventures,  is  an  extract  from  his  original  MS. 
jooznal,  describing  his  first  tour  through  Arizona  in  1854.  Poston^s  Bemi- 
msceneea,  covering  in  a  sense  the  period  from  1854  to  1864,  was  an  article 
oontributed  to  the  Tucson  Citizen  of^April  15, 1884,  and  reproduced  in  Arizona 
History,  207-10.  These  brief  sketches  have  much  interest  and  value,  but  it  is 
unfortonate  that  we  have  no  more  complete  record  of  this  pioneer's  recollec- 
tioos.  The  author  is  an  intelligent,  active,  and  somewhat  eccentric  man. 
The  Speech  qf  Charles  D,  Boston,  qf  Arizona,  on  Indian  affairs,  delivered  in  the 
Houee  qf  BepreeentaUves^  Thursday,  March  g,  1866,  N.  Y.,  1865,  8vo,  20  p.,  is 
explained  by  the  title.  In  later  years  he  published  The  Sun-worshipers  qf 
Asia,  By  Charke  D.  Ponton,  Beprintedfrom  the  London  edition,  S.  F.,  1864, 
16mo,  106  p.,  the  materiaU  for  which  '  lecture  were  collected  during  an  official 
visit  to  India,  China,  Japan,  etc.,  accredited  by  the  govt  of  the  U.  S.'  Still 
later  appeared  Avache-hnd.  By  Charles  D,  Boston,  qf  Arizona,  S.  F.,  1878, 
12mo,  141  p.,  with  portrait  Tms  is  a  poem  not  without  merit,  though  some 
ci  the  rhymes  and  measures  would  make  an  Apache's  hair  stand  on  end. 

Adventures  in  the  Apache  country:  a  tour  through  Arizona  and  Sonora,  with 
wotes  en  the  tsteer  mines  qf  Nevada.  By  J,  Boss  Brotone,  author  qf,  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  the  author,  N.  Y.,  1871,  12mo,  535  p.  (292  j).  on  Arizona),  is  a  work 
which,  though  describing  a  visit  in  186S-4,  belongs  historically  here,  since  it 
describes  the  country's  condition  as  it  was  after  the  disasters  described  in 
tius  chapter,  and  before  the  work  of  regeneration  had  made  much  progress, 
besides  narratinff  incidentally  many  events  of  the  preceding  years.  The  work 
vas  first  published  in  Harper's  Magazine,  xxix.-xxx.,  1^-5.  The  author 
sooompanied  Poston  in  his  tour  as  Indian  agent;  hia  skill  as  a  writer  is  too 
well  known  to  require  notice  here;  and  though  his  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  as 
applied  to  certain  matters,  have  been  regarded  by  some  as  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  Arizona  and  Nevada,  yet  no  other  work  gives  so  vivid  and  inter- 
esting or  more  accurate  account  of  the  country  as  it  actually  was.  Of  it,  in 
ooodnsion,  he  says:  'I  believe  it  to  be  a  territory  wonderfully  rich  in  min- 
enla,  but  subject  to  greater  drawbacks  than  any  of  our  territorial  possessions. 
It  wOl  be  many  years  before  its  mineral  resources  can  be  fully  and  fairly  de- 
veloped Emigration  must  be  encouraged  by  increased  military  protection; 
espxtal  must  be  expended  without  the  hope  of  immediate  and  extraordinary 
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retanu;  civil  law  mnst  be  eitabliihed  on  a  &rm  baaaa,  and  facilities  of  oam- 
tnunication  fostered  by  legislation  of  congress.  No  country  that  I  hare  yet 
visited  presents  so  many  striking  anomalies.  With  millions  of  acres  of  the 
finest  arable  lands,  there  was  not  a  single  farm  under  cultivation;  with  the 
richest  mines,  paper  money  is  the  common  currency;  with  forts  innumerable, 
there  is  scarcely  any  protection;  with  extensive  pastures,  there  ia  little  or  no 
stock;  with  the  finest  natural  roads,  travelling  is  beset  with  difficulties;  with 
rivers  through  every  vallev,  a  stranger  may  die  of  thirst.  Hay  is  cut  with  a 
hoe,  and  wood  with  a  spaae  or  mattock.  In  January  one  enjoys  the  luxury 
of  a  bath  as  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  sleeps  under  double  blankets  at  night 
There  are  towns  without  inhabitants,  and  deserts  extensively  populated; 
vegetation  where  there  is  no  soil,  and  soil  where  there  is  no  vegetatioa. 
There  are  Indians  the  most  docile  in  North  America,  yet  travellers  are  mur- 
dered daily  by  Indians  the  most  barbarous  on  earth.  The  Mexicans  hare 
driven  the  Pipages  from  their  southern  homes,  and  now  seek  protection  from 
the  Apaches  in  the  Pipago  villages.  Fifteen  hundred  Apache  warriors, 
beaten  in  every  fight  by  the  Pimaa,  Marioopas,  and  Pipages,  keep  these  and 
all  other  Ind.  doMd  up  as  in  a  oorraL  Mines  without  miners  and  forts  with- 
out  soldiers  are  common.  Politicians  without  policy,  traders  without  trade, 
store-keepers  without  stores,  teamsters  without  teams,  and  all  without 
means,  form  the  mass  of  the  white  population.' 

Acro89  America  and  Ada.  Notes  qfajive  fears' joumejf  around  the  v/orid 
and  qf  residence  in  Arizona,  Japan,  tmd  Chma,  By  Raphael  Pumpeily,  fro- 
feasor  in  Harvard  University,  and  sometime  mining  engineer  in  the  service  qf  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  govermnenis.  Third  edUkm  revised,  N.  Y.,  1870,  Svo, 
454  p.  (87  p.  on  Arizona),  illustrations  and  maps.  The  author  went  to  An- 
cona  in  1860,  to  take  charge  as  mining  engineer  of  the  Sta  Rita  silver  mines, 
and  was  driven  out  by  the  Apaches  in  1861,  many  of  his  companions  being 
killed.  As  a  description  of  the  country  visited,  as  a  narrative  of  personal 
exi>eriences,  and  as  a  philosophic  view  of  topics  connected  with  Indian  affiura, 
social  conditions,  etc.,  Pumpelly's  work  merits  high  praise.  On  the  Indian 
question  he  writes:  '  One  cannot  but  look  upon  the  history  of  our  intercourse 
with  the  ori^^inal  owners  of  our  oountrv  as  a  sad  commentary  on  the  protes- 
tant  civilisation  of  the  past  two  centuries. .  .The  example  of  duplicity  set  by 
the  early  religious  colonists  of  New  England  has  been  foUowea  bv  an  ever- 
growing disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indian. .  .While  our  forefathers  made 
at  least  a  show  of  paying  the  natives  for  the  land  taken  from  them,  there  is 
now  not  even  a  pretence  of  such  compensation. . .  As  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  solely  hunters,  the  area  necessary  to  their  support  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  that  required  for  the  subsistence  of  an  equal  number  of  agricul- 
turists. With  the  influx  of  a  mining  populaticm,  the  Indiana,  unable  to 
encroach  upon  the  territory  of  neighboring  tribes,  are  gradually  driven  to  the 
most  barren  parts  of  the  mountai^  and  with  the  disappearance  of  game  are 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Whether  they  oppose  bravely  at  first 
the  inroads  of  the  whites,  or  submit  peaoefidly  to  every  outrage  until  forced 
by  famine  to  seek  the  means  of  life  among  the  herds  of  the  intruder,  the  re- 
sult is  the  same.  Sometimes  hunted  from  place  to  place  in  open  war;  some- 
times their  warriors  enticed  away  under  peaceful  promises  by  one  party, 
while  a  confederate  band  descends  on  the  native  settiements*  massacring 
women  and  children,  old  and  young;  they  are  always  fading  away  before  the 
hand  of  violence.  No  treaty  or  flag  of  trace  is  too  sacred  to  be  disregarded, 
no  weanons  too  cruel  or  cowardly  to  be  used  or  reoommended  by  Americans. 
Read  t)ie  following  quotation  from  a  late  work  [Mowry  as  quoted  in  this 
note].  I  have  quoted  this  passage  because  it  expreeses  the  sentiment  of  the 
larger  part  of  those  directiy  interested  in  tiie  extermination  of  the  Indians, 
who  are  exercising  a  constant  pressure  on  the  govt^  and  making  healthy  and 
just  legislation  in  the  matter  impracticable.  H  it  is  said  that  tiie  Indians  are 
treacherous  and  cruel,  scalping  and  torturing  their  prisoners,  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  there  is  no  treachery  and  no  cruelty  left  unemployed  by  the 
whites.    Poisoning  with  strychnine,  the  wilful  dissmnination  of  the  small- 
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pflK,  and  the  pcMMsnon  of  bridles  braided  from  the  hair  of  scalped  victims 
lad  decorated  ^with  teeth  knocked  from  the  jaws  of  living  women — these  are 
heroic  facta  sonong  many  of  our  frontiersmen.' 

Ths  MoTwUoua  CoHntry;  cr.  Three  Years  in  Arkona  and  New  Mexico,  the 

Afothea*  home,      Contprimng  a  deacrvptkn  of  this  vxmder/ul  country,  its  immense 

wiaertil  toealCA,  ate  magnyieerU  mountain  scenery,  the  ruins  qf  ancient  towns  and 

cities  found  ihtrein^  vfUh  a  oompUte  history  qfthe  Apache  trie,  and  a  description 

pf  ihs  author*s  gtside^  Cochise,  the  great  Apache  war  cldrf.    The  whoU  interspersed 

wlA  ttrange  evenim  tutd  adventures.    By  Samuel  Woodworth  Comens.    Illustrated 

hgwpwardM  a^one  hundred  engraxUngs,     Boston,  etc.  (1874),  8vo,  532 p.     The 

author  Tinted  tl&e  country  in  1858-^,  being  interested  in  mines  and  taking 

som«  part  in  politics.     He  seems,  however,  to  have  drawn  much  of  his  matter 

from  otiner  sources,  and  the  book  is  of  a  somewhat  sensational  type,  wri^n 

mainly  to  sell,  tiiongh  ncyt  grossly  inaccurate. 

ilfneHeaift  Biomeermg,  an  address  hrfore  the  Travellers*  Cbib.  By  K  B.  Dun- 
har  (N.  Y.),  1863,  8vo,  45  p.  The  author  was  interested  in  the  Ajo  copper 
mine  from  1856^-^  '  I  escaped  out  of  Arizona,  a  territory  teeming  with  the 
pncions  and  other  metals,  m  the  sprinff  of  1858,  and  came  to  Washington, 
believing  in  my  verdancy  that  I  should  be  able  to  excite  some  interest  for 
that  most  important  but  sufferinff  and  neglected  frontier.  I  encountered  a 
member  of  congress  from  one  of  Sie  eastern  states.  He  was  puffins  a  ciffar 
and  toasting  his  feet  before  a  good  fire  at  Willard's  HoteL  I  approa^ed  wis 
member  of  congress  in  my  most  bland  and  winning  manner,  ana  after  begging 
his  pardon. .  .re<H>anted  to  him  in  thrilling  tones  and  impressive  manner  the 
trials,  difficoltiesy  and  dangers  we  were  encountering  in  opening  the  new  ter- 


ingtca  experience  in  attempting  to  ezdte  an  interest  on  behalf  of  Arizona. ' 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

POLITICAL  AKNAI^  OF  ABIZONA. 

1864-1887. 
Obioik  ot  ths  Namb  Arizona — Territorial  Organization— A  Mioratino 

QOVXRNMXNT — At    NaVAJO    SpRING — GOVERNOR    GoODWIN    AND    CON- 

QRMSMAN  P08TON — First  LkGisLATcrRE — Seals — ^Politigal  Atfaibs-* 
Rulers— The  Cafital  Question — Prbsoott  versus  Tucson — Original 
Counties— Map — Boundary  Dispute  at  Yuma— Stathtics  op  Popu- 
lation— Immigration  —  Mormons — Powell*s  Exploration  of  the 
Colorado— Wheeler's  Surveys — ^Floods  and  Earthquakes — ^Lisn 
OP  Federal  and  Territorial  Ofvicers — ^Members  of  Council  and 
Assembly — ^R^mA  op  Legislative  Proceedings. 

Now  that  we  have  at  last  reached  a  period  when 
our  territory  has  legally  a  name  of  its  own,  it  is  well 
to  devote  a  few  lines  to  that  name,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  prevalent  errors  respecting  its 
origin.  Arizona,  probably  Arizonac  in  its  original 
form,  was  the  native  and  probably  Pima  name  of  the 
place — of  a  hill,  valley,  stream,  or  some  other  local 
feature — just  south  of  the  modem  boundary,  in  the 
mountains  still  so  called,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
stream  flowing  past  Saric,  where  the  famous  Flanchas 
de  Plata  mine  was  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  name  being  first  known  to  * 
Spaniards  in  that  connection  and  bemg  applied  to  the 
mining  camp,  or  real  de  minas.  The  aboriginal  mean- 
ing of  the  term  is  not  known,  though  from  the  common 
occurrence  in  this  region  of  the  prefix  ariy  the  root 
son,  and  the  termination  dCy  the  derivation  ought  not 
to  escape  the  research  of  a  competent  student.^     Such 

^  Prof.  Alphonse  Pinart  told  me  that  he  had  discovered  the  derivation  of 
the  name,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  his  condosions. 
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guesses  as  are  extant,  founded  on  the  native  tongues, 
offer  only  tlie  barest  possibility  of  partial  and  acci- 
dental accuracy;  while  similar  derivations  from  the 
Spauiah    are    extremely   absurd.*      The  oft-repeated 
assertion  that  the  original  Spanish  form  was  Arizuma 
has  no  otlier  foundation  than  a  misprint  in  some  old 
book  or  map.     The  name  should  properly  be  written 
and  pronounced  Arisona,  as  our  English  sound  of  the 
z  does  not   occur  in  Spanish.     Suggestions  for  the 
legal  name  were   Arizuroa,  Arizonia,  Pimeria,  and 
Gadsonia.     Fimerfa  would  have  been  in  some  respects 
more  appropriate  than  Arizona — as  being  of  provin- 
cial and  not  merely  local  application — and  quite  as 
enphonioua 

The  territorial  act  having  been  passed  by  congress 
in  February  1863,  and  officials  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  March,  the  whole  party  of  emigrant 
statesmen,  headed  by  Governor  John  N.  Goodwin  of 
Maine,'  started  in  August  for  the  far  west,  leaving 
Leavenworth  on  September  25  th,  Santa  F6  Novem- 
ber 26th,  and  Alburquerque  December  8th,  under 
the  escort  of  troops  from  Missouri  and  New  Mexico. 
It  was  on  the  27th  that  the  party  crossed  the  merid- 
ian of  109*  into  Arizona,  and  two  days  later  in  camp 
at  Navajo  Spring,  the  government  was  formally 
organized  in  the  wilderness.  The  flag  was  raised  and 
cheered ;  a  prayer  was  said  by  H.  W.  Read ;  the  oath 

'Of  the  former  claas  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  ca%  'maiden,'  and 
SON,  'valley,'  from  the  Pima;  ara  and  sunea,  or  umia,  the  sun's  beloved,  from 
the  Mojave;  art,  *  few/  and  zoni,  *  fountains; '  art,  '  beautiful,'  and  the  Spanish 
nma:  ArixHma,  Aztec  for  'silver-bearing; '  Arezuma,  an  Aztec  queen;  ArioBunna^ 
*  the  beaotifal;'  ArizordcL,  the  maiden  queen  or  soddess  who  b^  immaculate 
conception  gave  being  to  the  Zufli  Indians;  also  tne  meaning  '  little  creek  '  is 
given.  Of  the  second  class  we  may  note  arrezii\fe,  a  country  covered  with 
oniah-wood;  dtida  zona,  or  an  arid  zone  or  region;  and  narizona^  a  big-nosed 
woman !  Accurate  results  are  rarely,  if  ever,  reached  by  the  favorite  method 
of  seeking  for  similar  soundi  in  various  languages. 

'See  official  list  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.     Of  the  original  appointments, 

John  A  Gurley  of  Ohio  was  governor,  but  died  Aug.  18th,  and  Goodwin  was 

appoxoted  on  the  21st,  Goodwin  being  succeeded  as  chief  justice  b;^  Turner. 

i/ooD  Titos  of  Penn.  was  the  original  district  attorney,  his  place  being  taken 

6y  Cffflge  before  startiiig-     The  surveyor-gen.,  Bashford,  was  appointed  May 
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of  office  was  taken  by  the  officials;  and  a  proclama« 
tion  of  Gk)vernor  Goodwin  was  read,  in  which  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Whipple,  established  only  a  month 
earlier  by  Major  Willis  of  the  California  column,  was 
named  as  the  temporary  seat  of  goveniment;  and 
here  all  arrived  on  Januarv  22,  1864.  In  May  the 
fort  was  moved  some  20  miles  to  the  south-west,  and 
near  it  by  July  a  town  had  been  founded  on  Granite 
Creek  to  become  the  temporary  capital.  It  was 
named  Frescott,  in  honor  of  the  historian. 

Meanwhile  the  governor  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
in  the  south,  and  otiier  parts  of  the  territory ;  by  proc- 
lamation of  April  9th  three  judicial  districts  were 
created,  ,and  the  judges  assigned;^  the  marshal  was 
instructed  to  take  a  census;  and  an  election  procla- 
mation was  issued  on  the  26th  of  May.  Accordingly, 
at  the  election  of  July  18th,  there  were  chosen  a 
council  of  nine  members,  and  a  house  of  eighteen;^ 
also  a  delegate  to  congress  in  the  person  of  Charles 
D.  Poston."  The  legislature  was  in  session  at  Fres- 
cott from  September  26th  to  the  10th  of  November. 
Besides  attending  to  the  various  routine  duties,  and 
passing  special  acts,  some  of  which,  for  this  as  for 
other  sessions,  will  be  noticed  elsewhere,  this  body 
adopted  a  mining  law,  and  a  general  code  of  laws, 
prepared  by  Judge  Howell,  and  called  in  his  honor 

*The  2d  district  included  all  west  of  long.  114";  Allyn,  judfle,  court  at  La 
Paz;  Ist  district^  all  east  of  114%  and  south  of  the  Gila;  HoweU,  judge,  court 
at  Tucson;  3d  district,  all  east  of  114%  and  north  of  the  Gila;  Turner,  judge, 
court  (fixed  a  little  later)  at  Prescott  On  May  11th  the  goT.  at  Tucson 
appointed  municipal  officers  for  that  town. 

^  See  note  at  end  of  this  chapter  for  members  of  this  and  later  legislatures. 

'  Poston,  as  supt  ind.  affairs,  had  not  come  to  Ariz,  with  the  rest,  but  by 
way  of  Calif omia,  whence  in  company  with  Ross  Browne — see  Adven.  in 
Aj[iache  Country — he  made  a  tour  for  the  inspection  of  the  friendly  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  distribution  of  supplies  furnished  for  the  govt,  subsequently 
continuing  his  tour  for  electioneering  purposes.  Poston  seems  to  have  been 
nominally  a  union  candidate,  and  Charles  Leib  was  another,  W.  D.  Bradshaw 
being  the  democratic  candidate.  The  customary  charses  of  trickery  and  ras- 
cality, of  secessionists  masqueradinff  as  union  men,  of  rebels,  Sonorans,  aqd 
P&pagos  allowed  to  vote,  while  loyal  teamsters  and  soldiers  were  denied  the 
rignt,  etc.  There  was  also  much  hostility  to  the  new  government,  the  gar- 
rison at  Ft  Whipple  in  April  signing  a  set  of  resolutions  in  which  the  terri- 
torial officials  were  accused  of  various  shortcoming  such  as  selling  for  their 
own  profit  stores  fumisheu  by  the  govt.  Hayt£  ScrapB,  Cat  PoUUctf  vi  ISOi 
Id.,  Ariz,,  L,  passim. 
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the  Howell  Code,  being  based  mainly  on  the  codes  of 
New  York  and  California/  It  also  divided  the  ter- 
ritory into  four  counties  under  the  aboriginal  names 
of  Pima,  Yuma,  Mojave,  and  Yavapai;^  and  adopted 
a  territorial  seal,  though  for  nearly  20  years  a  dif- 
ferent seal  appears  to  have  been  in  use.  Both  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  cut.^ 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  any  minute  r^sum^ 
or  analysis  of  legislative  proceedings.  Much  of  the 
most  important  legislation  was  connected  with  Indian 
affairs,  mining,  and  other  subjects  that  will  be  noticed 
in  other  chapters ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  will  be  found 
a  note,  in  which  a  few  of  the  more  notable  measures 
adopted  at  the  successive  sessions  are  cited.  In  the 
same  note  is  given  a  list  of  all  federal  and  territorial 
officials  from  the  beginning  to  1885,  together  with  the 
names  of  members  and  officers  of  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  at  its  thirteen  consecutive  sessions  ^^ 

V  The  Howell  Code,  Adopted  bythe  Jirst  LeguilcUive  Aatembly  qf  the  Territory 
qfArisiona,  Seemon  begun,  etc  Treacott,  1865,  8vo,  401  p.  Arkona,  Mimna- 
Law  qfthe  Territory  qf.  Presoott,  1864,  8vo,  18  p.  In  the  title  an  *N '  with 
the  side  lines  cut  out  was  made  to  do  duty  for  a  'Z,'  which  was  apparently 
lacking  in  the  font 

^Arixona,  Comp,  Laws,  31,  where,  however,  the  date,  Oct.  11,  1864»  is  not 
given.  Pima  co.,  capital  Tucson,  included  all  east  of  long.  113^  2[/,  and 
south  of  the  Gila  (subsequently  divided  into  5  counties  or  parts  of  counties); 
Yuma  CO.,  capital  La  Paz,  all  west  of  long.  113^  2(f  and  south  of  Bill  Wil- 
liams fork,  and  the  Sta  Maria  (never  changed);  Moiave  oow  (officiaUy  but 
incorrectly  written  Mohave),  capital  Mojave  City,  all  west  of  113"  2Qr  and 
north  of  Bill  Williams  fork  and  the  Sta  Maria  (as  it  still  exists  but  for  the 
loss  of  the  part  joined  to  Nevada,  and  an  addition  from  Yavipai,  north  of  the 
Colorado  in  1883;  see  map);  and  Yavapai,  capital  Prescott,  idl  east  of  113^ 
2(y  and  north  of  tiie  Gila  (subsequently  divided  into  6  counties  and  parts  of 
counties).     See  county  map  and  annals  in  chap,  zxiv.,  this  volume. 

*The  seal  described  in  the  act  of  1864— ilrinma  Compiled  Law,  542— is 
the  upper  one  in  the  cut.  I  find  it  used  for  the  first  time— in  print — in  the 
Law»  of  1883.  The  earlier  seal,  the  lower  of  the  cut,  of  oriffin  unknown  to 
me,  is  printed  in  the  Journals  and  Actt  aa  late  as  1879.  For  numorous  com- 
ments on  this  seal,  see  Koss  Browne,  in  Harver^s  Mag.,  xxix.  561. 

The  best  authority  on  the  orffanixation  of  the  territorial  govt  in  1863-4  is 
the  introduction  and  appendix  of  the  Arizona,  Journals  qfthe  First  Legislative 
Assembly,  Prescott,  1865,  8vo,  250,  xviii.,  p.,  to  the  contents  of  which  the 
various  writers  have  added  nothing.  The  Arixotta,  Message  qf  the  Oovemor, 
186 J^  Prescott,  1864,  12mo,  9  p.,  was  separately  published,  as  were  later 
inessaffes,  which  will  not  be  specially  noticed,  as  tney  are  contained  in  the 
journals. 

**The  authorities  are,  of  course,  the  Arisuma,  Journals,  1864-85;  and  ArU 
tona^  Acts,  Resolutions,  and  Memorials  qf  tJte  First  {second,  etc.)  Legislative 
Assembly,  Prescott,  1866  (et  seq.),  8vo,  79  p.,  with  some  slight  supplementary 
information  from  other  sources.    After  18o8  the  sessions  were  bienniaL 
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If  we  credit  the  statements  of  political  and  personal 
foes,  the  members  of  council  and  house,  like  terri- 
torial and  federal  officials,  were  for  the  most  part  a 
sad  set  of  rogues  and  fools ;  but  judging  by  the  record 


Skals  or  Aaizoma. 


of  their  acts,  they  compare  favorably,  in  respect  of 
honor,  ability,  and  patriotic  devotion  to  their  country's 
needs,  with  representatives  of  other  territories  and 
states  in  the  west  and  east 

Arizona  has  been  ruled  by  a  line  of  eight  governors. 
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appointed  at  Washington,  as  the  custom  is,  more 
through  political  influence  than  a  consideration  of  the 
country's  needs,  yet  as  a  rule  with  fairly  good  results, 
as  follows:  John  N.  Goodwin  in  1863-5,  Richard  Mo- 
Cormick  in  1865-9,  A.  P.  K.  SaflTord  in  1869-77, 
John  P.  Hoyt,  acting,  in  1877-8,  John  C.  Fremont 
in  1879-81,  John  J.  Gosper,  acting,  in  1881-2,  F.  A. 
Tritle  in  1882-5,  and  C.  M.  Zulick  from  1885.  The 
last,  appointed  by  President  Cleveland,  is  a  democrat ; 
all  the  rest  have  been  more  or  less  republican  in  poli- 
tics. Governors  McCormick  and  Saflbrd,  ruling  for 
the  longest  terms,  were  more  fully  identified  than  the 
others  with  the  real  interests  of  the  territory,  and 
perhaps  were  more  eflScient  rulers;  but  the  rest  seem 
to  have  been  for  the  most  part  honorable  and  intelli- 
gent men.  In  a  general  way  their,  acts  call  for  no 
farther  criticism,  favorable  or  otherwise.  One  of  the 
number  should  be  well  enough  known  to  readers  of 
my  history  of  California ;  but  Frdmont  was  appointed 
merely  that  his  chronic  poverty  might  be  relieved; 
and  in  Arizona  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing  worse 
than  neglect  his  duties.  Delegates  in  congress  were 
not  less  zealous  and  intelligent  men,  being  in  politics 
union,  or  republican,  to  1874,  democratic  to  1884,  and 
then  republican  again."  Though  working  with  due 
zeal  at  Washington,  the  delegates,  as  is  true  for  most 
territories,  have  been  able  to  accomplish  but  little  for 
the  advancement  of  Arizona,  since  congress  contented 

^'The  Tote  and  politics  of  the  12  elections  for  delegate  were  aa  follows: 
Ist^  1864,  Poston,  union;  Bradshaw,  democrat;  Leib,  un.;  vote  not  found. 
2d,  1864,  Goodwin,  nn.,  707;  Allyn,  nn.,  376;  Poston,  nn.,  260;  total,  1,343. 
3d,  1866,  Bashford,  republican,  1,009;  Poston,  rep.,  518;  Sam.  Adams,  indep., 
168;  total,  1,696.  4th,  1868,  McCormick,  rep.,  1,237;  John  A.  Rush,  dem., 
836;  Adams,  indep.,  32;  total,  2,105.-  5Ui,  1870,  McCormick,  1,882;  Peter 
R.  Brady,  dem.,  S32;  total,  2,714.  6th,  1872,  McCormick,  2,522;  total,  2,522. 
7tii,  1874,  Stevens,  indep.  dem.,  1,442;  Bean,  rep.,  1,076;  John  Smith,  rep., 
571;  totaX  3,089.  8th,  1876,  Stevens,  1,194;  W.  H.  Hardy,  rep.,  1,099; 
Oa^,  dem.,  1,007;  total,  3,250.  9th,  1878,  Campbell,  dem.,  1,452;  A.  £. 
Davis,  rep.  and  granger,  1,097;  Stevens,  dem.,  1,090;  K.  S.  VtToolsey,  indep. 
dflBL,  822;  total,  4,461.  10th,  1880,  Oury,  dem.,  4,095  (or  4,176);  Stewart, 
rep.,  3»606  (or  3,778);  total,  7,701  (or  7,954).  11th,  1882,  Oury,  6,121;  Por- 
ter, rep.,  5,141  (or  5,243);  total,  11,262  (or  11,364).  12th,  1884,  Bean,  rep., 
H^d,  dem.  The  figures  are  from  HamiUon'a  HetoureeSf  102-5,  and  Arh.^ 
BkL  (Elliott  &  Co.),  315. 
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itself  for  the  most  part  with  the  annual  appropriations 
for  routine  expenses." 

On  the  question  of  a  permanent  capital  the  legisla- 
tures of  1864-5-6  could  not  agree.  Hepresentatives 
of  the  first  district  were  not  quit«  strong  enough  to 
decide  in  favor  of  Tucson,  to  which  town  undoubtedly 
at  that  time  the  honor  belonged ;  but  they  were  able 
to  defeat  the  pretensions  of  Prescott.  It  was  a  barren 
victory,  however,  since  by  the  governor's  proclamation 
from  year  to  year  the  legislature  was  convened  at 
Prescott  as  the  temporary  seat  of  government.  In 
1867,  however,  the  tables  were  turned,  and  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  vote  Tucson  was  made  the  capital,  five 
sessions  of  the  legislature  being  held  there ;  until  in 
1877  the  northern  combination  was  in  turn  trium- 
phant, and  Prescott  has  been  the  capital  ever  since. 
Agitation  on  the  subject  is  by  no  means  at  an  end, 
but  Tucson  is  thought  to  have  but  slight  chance  of 
regaining  its  old  position,  though  a  change  in  favor  of 
Phoenix  or  some  other  town  of  ihe  central  region 
seems  not  unlikely  in  the  future." 

^*See  U,  8.  Acts,  etc.,  for  congressioDal  action;  also  Cong.  Cflobe  (through 
index  under  '  Arizona  *)  and  Joumais  of  senate  and  house  for  diacnaBionfl  and 
unsuccessful  efforts.  The  appropriation  for  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govt 
down  to  1868  waa  $33,600  per  year;  with  $5,000  extra  in  1866,  besides  $5,000 
for  compiling  the  laws,  and  $4,160  for  a  census.  After  1868  ti&e  amount  was 
from  $33,500  to  $40,000  for  years  when  the  legidature  met,  and  $13,500  to 
$23,00b  in  other  years.  For  the  Indian  service,  that  is,  for  Ind.  on  reserva- 
tions and  friendly  tribes,  there  was  a  varying  but  increasing  appropriation  of 
$10,000  to  $172,000  (in  1881  aa  hish  aa  $346,000  apparently);  besides  a  yearly 
amount  from  $150,000  to  $425,000  for  the  reservation  Apaches  after  1872,  tins 
including,  however,  part  of  the  N.  Mex.  Apaches.  For  surveys,  besides  the 
expenses  of  the  <^ce  for  OaL  and  Aria.,  there  was  an  appropnation  of  $5,000 
to  $10,000  down  to  1870;  and  Utter  $20,000  or  less,  sometimes  nothing;  be- 
sides $6,000  to  $9,500  for  the  surveyor-gen.  and  his  offioe.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cial acts  of  congress  will  be  noted  in  other  oonneotiooa.  A  few  not  thus  noted 
are  as  follows:  1867,  internal  revenue  of  1866-8,  devoted  to  the  building  of  a 
penitentiarv;  1869,  sessions  of  the  legislature  to  be  biennial;  1870,  salaries  of 
justices  to  be  $3,000,  and  $2,000,  appropriated  for  a  law  library;  1878,  ooonoA 
not  to  exceed  12  and  house  24  members  at  $4  per  day. 

^'In  the  original  bill,  as  introduced  in  congress,  Tucson  was  named  as 
capital,  but  on  nnal  passage  that  clause  was  removed,  and  thus  the  gov.  was 
left  to  select  a  temporary  and  the  legislature  a  permanent  capital  Why 
Goodwin  selected  a  spot  so  far  away  from  the  settlements  is  not  clearly  ex- 
plained. Possibly  he  thought  Prescott  likely  to  become  the  centre  of  popula- 
tion, or  was  influenced  by  certain  personal  interests  of  his  aasociateB,  and 
probably  the  secession  pnxilivities  of  Tucson  had  much  to  do  with  his  choica 
The  Tucson  people  were  disappointed  and  angry.    Poston,  Beminucences,  210, 
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Ab  we  have  seen,  four  counties  were  created  in 
1864,     In  1865  Pah-Ute  county  was  organized  from 
northern  Mojave ;  but  the  next  year  congress  attached 
the  north-western  comer  of  Arizona — all  north  and 
vest  of  the  Colorado  and  longitude  1 1 4** — to  Nevada ; 
and  the  l^islature,  after  vain  protests  against  this 
change,  finally  in  1871  repealed  the  act  creating  Pah- 
Ute,  and  restored  what  was  left  of  that  county  to 
Mojave,  which  in  1883  was  extended  eastward,  north 
of  the  Colorado,  from  longitude  113*  20'  to  Kanah 
Wash.     Utah  also  tried   in   1865  to  get  a  slice  of 
northern  Arizona,  without  success;  while  Arizona's 
effort  of  1877  to  annex  Grant  county,  New  Mexico, 
was    equally    unsuccessful.     Maricopa    county    was 
created  in  1571;   Pinal   in  1875;   Apache  in  1879; 
Cochise,  Graham,  and  Gila  being  organized  in  1881. 
Thus  the  number  of  counties  was  increased  to  ten,  a 
tier  of  four  being  created  in  the  central  or  Gila  re- 
gion, while  Yavapai  in  the  north  and  Pima  in  the 
south  were  each  divided  by  a  north  and  south  line. 
Boundaries  as  they  now  stand  are  shown  on  the  map. 

otya  Preaeott  warn  selected  by  inflaenoe  of  Corleton,  and  against  his  own  ad- 
vice. In  the  legislature  representatives  of  the  Ist  district  voted  solid  against 
Prcacott,  trying  to  gain  a  vote  or  two  from  the  opposition  by  favoring  suc- 
eessively  La  Pas,  VC^dnnt  Grove,  and  a  town  to  be  oalled  Aztlan,  at  the  junc- 
tioQ  of  tiie  Verde  and  Salado;  but  they  had  loet  one  of  their  members  of  the 
house  by  death,  and  the  members  from  the  2d  and  3d  district  gave  9  votes  to 
8  in  favor  of  Prescott.  In  the  council,  however,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
2d  district^  ao  that  the  vote  was  a  tie,  4  to  4.  In  the  session  of  1865  the 
eonndl  voted  4  to  1  in  favor  of  Prescott,  but  in  the  house  the  matter  was  in- 
definitely postponed,  vote  not  given.  Ab  3  members  of  the  council  and  8  of 
the  honse  were  not  in  attendance,  this  action  may  indicate  magnanimity  on 
the  part  of  Yavapai— perhaps.  In  1866  the  bill  in  favor  of  Prescott  was  de- 
feated in  coancil  W  a  tie  vote  of  4  to  ^  Yuma  and  Pah-Ute  ioining  Pima  in 
the  fighL  In  1867  it  was  Yavapai  against  the  field,  but  the  best  this  county 
eould  do  against  Tucson  was  to  gain  one  Yuma  vote  for  Ia  Paz,  Mojave  and 
I^-Ute  in  the  house  deserting  their  northern  allegiance,  and  Prescott  was 
defeated  9  to  7,  and  5  to  4  in  council  where  Mojave  voted  for  Prescott.  At 
this  session  a  minority  report  opposed  Tucson  on  the  ground  that  a  majority 
of  the  population  lived  outside  of  Pima  co.  1  On  this  basis  it  would  be  hard  to 
locate  a  capital  in  any  of  the  U.  S.  Poston,  Remin.,  210,  says  that  McCor- 
mick  by  his  influence  gave  the  capital  to  Tucson  on  a  promise  of  support  for 
delegate.  In  1875  tiiere  was  a  vote  for  Tucson,  which  is  not  quite  intelligible 
(tee  note  on  8th  seas.,  p.  541,  this  vol.).  In  1877  the  northern  population  had 
ttnsiderably  increased,  and  by  united  action  gave  12  votes  to  6  for  Prescott 
in  tiie  house,  and  5  to  4  in  the  oounciL  If  later  or  intermediate  agitation  ever 
took  the  form  of  bills  introduced  and  not  passed,  such  bills  have  escaped  my 
notice. 
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Yuma  alone  baa  retained  its  original  extent,  yet  not 
without  a  boundary  dispute.  It  had  doubtless  been 
the  original  intention  that  the  Colorado  ehould  be 
the  boundaiy  between  Anzooa  and    Califoroia,  but 


CovNTrn  or  Ajueoh^ 


owing  to  a  peculiar  bend  of  the  river,  the  line  as  cor- 
rectly surveyed  from  the  Gila  junction  toward  San 
Diego  left  a  small  area  south  and  west  of  the  Colo- 
rado opposite  Fort  Yuma,  technically  in  California 
On  this  area  was  a  considerable  amount  of  taxable 
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property,   including  the   ferry  buildings.     The  Ari- 
zona legislature  rather  indiscreetly  asked  congress  for 
the  land   in    1864-5;  California  took  the  hint;  the 
property  viras  taxed  by  both  Yuma  and  San  Diego 
counties;  and   a  spirited  controversy  was  carried  on 
from  about  1867,  each  claimant  ridiculing  the  other's 
absurd  pretensions.     In  1871   there  seems   to  have 
been  some  kind  of  a  decision  at  Washington  in  favor 
of  Arizona,  and  after  1873  I  find  no  trace  of  the  dis- 
pute.^* 

The  white  population  of  Arizona — ^that  is,  of  Ari- 
zona county.  New  Mexico — according  to  the  some- 
what doubtful  census  of  1860,  was  2,421,  or  perhaps 
6,481,  including  all  Mexicans  and  mixed  breeds. 
During  the  disasters  of  1861-3,  the  number  was 
perhaps  reduced  to  500  or  600."  After  the  organ- 
ization of  the  government,  the  first  territorial  census 
of  1866  showed  a  totals-excluding  Indians — of  5,526 ; 
and  the  second,  7,200  in  1867.'^  The  United  States 
census  of  1870  shows  a  population  of  9,658;^^  and 
the  figures  in  1872  and  1874  were  10,743  and  11,480, 
respectively,  with  a  notable  increase  to  30,192  in 
1876.^  The  federal  census  of  1880  raised  the  fig- 
ures  to  ^0,440.^    For  later  years  we  have  no  accurate 

Id.^  1868,  p.  189-92;  also,  not  only  on  this  controversy,  bnt  particniarly  on 
all  the  county  boundaries  and  their  successive  changes,  note  on  lefldslative 
proceedings  at  end  of  this  chapter,  and  local  annals  in  chap.  zxiv.     On  July 


'^See  govcffiior*8  message,  in  Ark.,  Jour.,  1871,  p.  55;  Id.,  1867,  passim ; 

2;  ala 
indari 
of  it 
of  pu 
a  decision  in  favor  of  the  territory^  Yurna  Sentinel,  Sept.  13,  1873. 


all  the  county  boundaries  and  their  successive  changes,  note  on  lefldslative 

pter,  and  local  annals  in  chap.  xxiv.     On 
28,  1873^  the  com.  of  pub.  lands  at  Wash,  informed  the  surv.-gen.  of  Ariz,  of 


^  Hinton,  Hand-hook,  44,  gives  the  pop.  in  1863  as  581.  Mowry,  ArkonOy 
71,  grossly  overestimates  the  number  in  1864  as  20,000. 

^Governor's  report  in  Arh.,  Journal,  1866,  p.  264-5;  Id.,  1867,  p.  269. 

'^  U,  S.  Census,  9th.  The  total  included  26  nefin*oes,  20  Chinamen,  and  31 
Indians;  no.  of  citizens  (males  above  21  years)  3,397;  native  (U.  8.)  bom 
3,815,  of  whom  1,221  born  in  Ariz.;  foreign  bom  5,809,  of  whom  4,339  in 
Mexico;  males  6,887,  females  2,771;  famines  2,290;  dwellings  2,822.  En- 
gaged in  agric.  1,285;  in  professional  and  personal  service  3,115;  in  trade  and 
transportation  591;  in  mming,  manuf.,  and  mechanical  industries  1,039. 

^Ariz.,  Jour.,  1874,  p.  78;  Id.,  Acts,  1876,  p.  123;  Hinton,  44,  377;  Ariz., 
Hist.  (£.  &  Co.),  30. 

"C^  8.  Censits,  10th.  Of  the  40,440,  there  were  155  negroes,  1,630 
Onnese,  and  3,493  Indians.  Citizens  18,046;  native  bom  24,391,  of  whom 
8»I66  in  Ariz.;  foreign  bom  16,049,  of  whom  9,330  in  Mexico;  males  28,202, 
females  12,238;  families  9,536;  dwellings  9,033.  Engaged  in  agriculture 
3,435;  in  profesaion  and  personal  service  8,210;  in  trade  and  transportation 
^252;  in  mining,  manuf.,  and  mechanical  industries  7,374. 
Hist.  Abiz.  and  N.  Mix.    84 
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statemeDts;  but  the  population  in  1886  should  not  be 
less  than  75,000.*^ 

In  former  years,  immigration  to  Arizona  depended 
mainly  on  the  varying  prospects  of  the  mines,  though 
by  no  means  all  immigrants  were  miners.  Of  late, 
however,  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
country  possesses  a  great  variety  of  resources,  and  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  lai^e  miscellaneous  popula* 
tion,  though  here,  as  elsewhere,  attempts  at  coloniza- 
tion have  met  with  indifferent  success."  It  is  certain 
that  the  land  possesses  in  abundance  two  of  the  three 
great  sources  of  wealth — mining  and  agriculture — and 
to  develop  them  only  the  industry  of  man  is  needed. 
Together  with  her  large  area  of  grazing  and  arable 
lands,  the  territory  contains  nearly  every  variety  of 
mineral,  and  in  her  valleys  can  be  raised  all  kinds  of 
cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  the  citrus  belts  of  south- 
ern Arizona  being  destined  at  no  very  distant  day  to 
rival  those  of  California. 

Among  the  early  settlers  were  the  Mormons,  who 
in  1868  had  a  settlement  at  St  Thomas,  in  Pab-Ute 
county,  a  region  later  attached  to  Nevada.  In  1873 
the  authorities  in  Utah  formed  a  plan  of  colonization, 
and  a  pioneer  party  of  700  men  was  sent  south,  in- 
tending to  get  a  start  by  working  on  the  Texas  Pa- 

*Qoy.  Tritle's  estimate  wm  75,000  for  1884,  aoc.  to  Ark,,  HisL  (E.  k, 
Co.),  30.  Hamilton,  Besources,  97,  gives  a  pop.  of  82,976  in  1882,  and  that 
from  a  census;  bat  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  real  authority  for  so  large  a  fig- 
ure. Perhaps  the  fact  tnat  in  1882  Arix.  was  seeking  admission  as  a  state 
had  some  influence  on  this  report 

'^  In  1871  is  mentioned  a  scheme  to  introduce  as  colonists  the  better  classes 
of  the  French  communist  prisoners  at  govt  expense,  C.  D.  Poston  being  inter- 
ested in  the  project^  with  much  encouragement,  it  is  said,  from  the  French 
ministry.  S.  F,  CaO,  Aug.  21,  1871.  Again,  in  1873,  a  French  colony  is 
mentioned  as  having  a  large  grant,  and  proposing  to  build  a  railroad  horn 
Guaymas.  8,  F,  BuUeUn,  Feb.  27,  1873;  Hayes'  Scraps,  Ark,,  v.  131.  In 
1876-8  we  hear  of  the  Arizona  Colonization  Company  of  Boston,  tinder  the 

S residency  of  Cozzens,  author  of  the  Marvellous  Country,  I  suppose,  which  ea- 
sted  over  200  colonists  for  the  Colorado  Chiquito  reizion.    The  first  party  of 


way,  but  I  find  no  definite  record  that  any  colony  was  established.  CojdUm« 
PkL  Ark,,  352-3;  Anaiieim  OauUe,  May  20,  1876.  In  1882  G.  W.  Webb  is 
named  as  the  asent  of  a  company  which  had  constructed  a  ditch  and  proposed 
to  found  a  kind  of  Arizonian  Riverside  in  the  Gila  valley.  Yuma  SenfM^ 
Jan.  28,  1882. 
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dfic  Kailroad,  but  became  discontented  with  the  pros- 
pect and  '^•ent  home.**  The  project  was  revived  in 
1876—7,  and  a  beginning  was  made  in  two  districts — 
on  the  Upper  Colorado  Chiquito  and  on  Salt  River, 
At  a  meeting  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  in  January 
1876,  miBsiooaries  were  present  from  different  parts 
of  Utah,  and  an  organization  was  effected  under  Lot 
Smith  as  president.  The  first  party  arrived  in  March 
at  the  Sunset  crossing,  and  soon  the  camps  of  Sunset, 
Allen,  Sallinger,  and  Obed  were  established.  Progress 
was  slow,  the  first  season's  crop  not  sufficing  for  the 
colony's  needs,  and  teams  having  to  be  sent  to  Utah 
for  supplies;  but  the  pioneers  were  resolute  men,  and 
though  many,  first  and  last,  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise, at  the  end  of  1877  the  mission  numbered  564 
souls,  and  a  year  later  587.  In  1884  the  population 
is  given  by  the  newspapers  as  2,507,  the  chief  settle- 
ments being  Sunset,  St  Joseph,  and  Brigham  City.^ 

**  Ladd^9  Little  Colorado  Settkmente,  MS.,  1;  ffaye^  Scraps^  Arh.,  vi  126; 
&  Jf'.  BuUeUn,  Feb.  4,  July  14,  1873. 

"  The  original  leaders,  each  at  the  head  of  flaints  from  some  neighborhood 
m  Utah,  were  Lot  Smith,  Geo.  Lake,  Wm  C.  Allen,  and  Jesse  0.  ^allinger. 
Smitii's  camp  was  called  Sunset,  but  was  moved  the  1st  year  2  miles  north. 
Alleii*8  camp  wsa  renamed  St  Joseph  in  1878.  Lake's  camp  was  called  Obed, 
about  2  m.  west  of  Allen,  but  was  abandoned  in  1877  on  account  of  fever  and 
a^ae.  Ballinger's  camp  was  named  Brigham  Ci^  in  1878.  Woodruff  was 
IcNxnded  in  1877,  25  m.  above  St  Joseph.  Moan  Uoppy,  in  Tavapai  co.,  36* 
OD  the  road  to  Lee's  ferry,  was  founded  by  Lamanites  in  1877;  also  in  that 
year  Forest  Dale  in  the  south.  Taylor,  near  Brigham  City,  was  founded  in 
1878,  bnt  soon  abandoned,  and  a  new  settlement  estab.,  which  was  later 
kntyim  as  Snowflake.  In  1876  much  damage  was  done  by  floods;  but  forts  of 
loigB  and  stone  were  built,  and  a  steam  saw-mill  was  started  in  the  MogoUon 
Mts,  40  m.  w.  of  Sunset,  sometimes  called  Millville.  A  tannery  was  later  in 
opera^tiain  here,  but  the  mill  was  sold  in '81,  and  removed  to  the  eastern  stake. 
In  1877  a  nist-mill  was  built  near  Ballinger's,  horse-power  having  been  used 
before,  aiul  a  re^forcement  from  the  southern  states,  under  A.  P.  Beebe, 
ani'ved.  In  1878  occurred  another  flood;  the  Little  Colorado  '  stake  of  Zion ' 
-WBB  oraanixed,  with  Smith  as  pres.,  Jacob  Hamilton  and  L.  H.  Hatch  as 
cooncil&rB,  and  bishops  Qeo.  Lake,  L.  M.  Savage,  John  Bushman,  and  John 
Kaitchum.  Also  the  stake  of  eastern  Axis,  was  set  o£f,  the  dividing  line  be- 
in^  tbe  Berado  rancho  on  the  CoL  Ghiq.  1879  was  a  year  of  good  crops,  and 
danying  was  carried  on  in  Pleasant  valley,  40  m.  w.  of  Sunset;  a  woollen 
factoiy  at  Moan  Ooppy ;  Wilford  Woodruff  at  work  as  missionary,  and  extend- 
ing his  efforts  to  the  La|pna  and  Isleta  Ind.  in  K.  Mex.  1880  was  a  bad 
jear,  with  poor  crops;  Brigham  City  was  nearlv  abandoned,  and  the  saints 
regarded  themselves  as  cheated  in  the  count  of  votes  at  election.  In  1881 
crops  were  also  bad  in  many  places,  and  a  flood  destroyed  dams,  also  carrying 
away  the  bridge  at  Sunset.  Brigham  City  was  nearly  abandoned  by  the 
liarmoDj^  the  site  being  turned  over  to  itke  ctxxtrch,  and  sold  to  AdamSy 
Whitiii^  and  Company;  yet  this  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Mormon  oon* 
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The  settlements  of  this  region  were  in  1878  organized 
into  the  Little  Colorado  stake  of  Zion;  and  at  the 
same  time  an  eastern  Arizona  stake  was  organized  in 
the  region  about  St  John,  but  I  have  no  details  on 
the  annals  of  this  stake. 

The  Salt  Hiver  settlements,  later  Maricopa  stake, 
above  Phoenix,  were  begun  in  March  1877  by  nine 
families  from  Utah,  organized  at  St  George  hy  Brig- 
ham  Young,  under  Daniel  W.  Jones  as  president 
There  were  71  persons  in  the  colony,  the  settlement 
being  called  successively  Camp  Utah,  UtahviUe,  Jones- 
ville,  and  finally  LehL  The  Utah  ditch  was  constructed 
by  the  incorporated  Utah  Irrigating  and  Farming 
Company.  Elder  Jones  had  some  troubles  with  his 
flock,  the  site  of  the  village  seems  to  have  been  slightly 
changed  once  or  twice,  and  in  1884  the  population 
was  less  than  200.**  In  January  1878  there  arrived 
from  Salt  Lake  City — ^part  of  the  members  coming 
from  Idaho— another  colony  of  77  saints,  including 
the  Sirrines,  formerly  of  Brannan's  California  colony. 
They  declined  to  join  Smith  in  the  north,  failed  to 
make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  Jones,  and  so 
founded  Mesa  City,  four  miles  fix)m  Jonesville,  incor- 
porating a  new  company  for  the  construction  of  a 
ditch,  by  which  at  a  cost  of  $43,000  about  5,000  acres 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  desert.  The  population 
was  about  600  in  1884.  Jesse  H.  Perkins  was  pre- 
siding elder  from  October  1878,  and  A.  F.  McDonald 

tractors  on  the  A.  ft  P.  B.  IL  Here  ends  my  only  detailed  authority,  the 
Settlements  qfthe  LUtle  Colorado^  Arktmti,  MS.,  prepared  for  my  uae  by  S.  G. 
Ladd.  See  also,  on  these  settlements,  Yvma  Sentinel,  Mar.  18,  1876;  Nov. 
17,  1877;  Nov.  2,  1878;  Anaheim  OmetU,  Deo.  16,  1876;  Hinton's  Band-book, 
296;  PreBcoU  Miner,  Sept.  19,  1879;  June  25,  1880;  Sail  Lake  HercUd,  Dec  1, 
1877.  Elliott  &  Co.  state  that  in  the  latest  yean  tiie  CoL  Chiq.  farms  have 
proved  a  f ailore,  on  acconnt  of  alkali,  and  possibly  the  pop.  given  in  my  text 
from  newspaper  Authority  may  be  too  large.  It  includes,  however,  the  east* 
em  stake. 

^Maricopa  Stake,  MS.,  by  Chas  J.  Robson,  one  of  the  pioneers.  The 
original  company  consisted  of  D.  W.  Jones,  P.  G.  Merrill,  Henry  C.  RotgerL 
Thos  Biggs,  Joseph  McRae,  D.  J.  Merrill,  Isaac  Tnrley,  Geo.  £.  Steel,  and 

Williams,  all  with  families.     F.  £.  Robsom  taught  the  Ist  school  at  Leki 

in  1878.  See  also  Salt  Lake  Herald,  May  5,  1877;  Ang.  12,  1880;  Phamx 
Herald,  July  30,  1880;  PreseoU  Miner,  Oct.  19, 1877;  Los  Ang.  Express,  April 
14,  1877;  S.  Litis  Ob,  Tribune,  July  28,  1877;  Aris.,  HisL  (E.  It  Ca),  1:84. 
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president  from  February  1880,  the  Maricopa  stake 
beii^  permanently  organized  in  December  1882.^ 

In  1878  P.  C.  Merrill  and  four  families  left  the 
Jones  colony  and  founded  St  David  on  the  San  Pedro. 
In  1879  Joseph  K«  Kogers  with  four  families  came 
from  the  eastern  Arizona  stake  and  settled  at  Smith- 
ville — called  Pima  from  1883— on  the  upper  Gila  in 
Graham  county.  Other  settlements  formed  in  1881-4 
were  Curtis,  Graham,  Thatcher,  Central,  Layton,  and 
McX>onald  on  the  San  Pedro.  All  those  south-east- 
em  establishments  were  organized  in  February  1883 
into  the  stake  of  St  Joseph  under  Christopher  Layton 
as  president.  Pima  is  the  chief  town,  and  had  in  1885 
aboat  600  inhabitants.^ 

The  Mormons  have  always  been,  regarded  as  among 
the  best  of  Arizona  settlers,  bein^  quiet,  industrious, 
and  economical  in  their  habits,  and  not  disposed  to  in- 
Irade  their  religious  peculiarities.  As  a  rule  polyg- 
amy has  not  been  practised,  though  there  are  many 
exceptions.     Their  neat  adobe  houses,  orchards,  gar- 

*  Jiob9on*s  Maricopa  Stake,  MS.  The  original  colony  consisted  of  F.  M. 
Pameroy,  K  Pomeroy,  John  H.  Pomeroy,  Wia  Newell,  0.  J.  Bobson,  G.  W., 
W.  l-,  L  C,  and  P.  P.  Sirrine,  Chas  Mallory,  Wm  Schwartz,  J.  H.  Smith, 
Chaa  Crismony  J.  D.  Hobeon,  Wm  Crismon,  and  J.  H.  Blair,  most  of  them 
vith  f*T'T»«T-  H.  0.  BogeiB  and  G.  W.  Siixine  were  coonoillorB;  and  from 
1S82  £.  Pomeroy  and  Thos  C.  Jones  bishops.  In  1884  the  Tem^  branch  was 
organised  with  Sam.  Oi^nshaw  as  bishop,  Mesa  being  divided  mto  2  wards, 
with  O.  M.  Stewart  as  bishop  of  Alma.  1st  Sunday  school  1880,  under  C.  J. 
Bobson;  Mutual  Improvement  Assoc.  1880,  0.  J.  Kobson  pres. ;  Relief  Soc. 
1880,  Sanih  Phelps  pres.;  Ist  school  tauf^t  by  Miss  Ursula  Pomeroy.  In 
Ariz.,  JUaL  (£.  &  Ca),  282-4,  is  an  account  of  ihe  Mesa  colony,  with  view  on 

5.  168,  aud  sketch  of  Pres.  McD.  on  p.  299-300.  See  also  FrescoU  Miner, 
eh.  1,  1878;  8.  F.  Cknmkle,  Ang.  6,  im 
>*  James  H*  Martineau's  BmUmaits  in  Artzcna,  MS.  The  St  David 
TOODieers  were  the  4  or  5  Merrills,  Geo.  £.  Steel,  Jos.  McRae,  and  A.  O. 
Williama.  It  was  named  for  ]>avid  Patten,  the  martyr.  The  bishops  have 
teen  D.  P.  Kimball,  H.  J.  Homer,  W.  D.  Johnson,  and  M.  K  Merrill  The 
Pima  pioneers  were  Kogers,  Teeples,  Haws,  Welch,  and  Dall,  Ro|;ers  being  the 
bUh<q»  to  1886.  Curtis  was  founded  in  1881  by  3  Curtis  families,  Mosea  M. 
Curtts  being  the  bishop.  Graham  in  1881  by  Jorgenson,  Skinner,  Anderson, 
and  Wilson,  with  Jorg^enson  as  bishop.  Thatcher  in  1882  b^  Moody,  Pace, 
^r»A  others^  lifoody  beins  succeeded  by  Sam*  Cleari Jge  as  bishop.  Central 
in  1S82  by  Bishop  Joe.  Ouff,  Clemens,  Young^and  Witbeck.  McDonald  was 
made  a  ward  in  1883,  H.  J.  Homer  bishop,  Hill,  Hoops,  and  other  settlers. 
lAyUfo^  near  Safibrd,  in  1884  bv  John  Welker  bishop,  A,  Welker,  B.  Peel, 
etc  A  settlement  in  Sulphur  Spring  valley,  founded  by  Elder  Wm  Fife  in 
1882^  has  been  nearly  abandoned.  There  are  good  schools  and  churches; 
gmt-min  at  Curtis,  saw-mill  at  Mt  Graham.  Central  and  St  David  have 
each  about  250  inhab.,  the  others  50  to  150  each. 
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dens,  and  well-tilled  fields  form  veritable  oases  in  the 
desert  Their  lands  are  held  by  the  community, 
work  and  trade  are  carried  on  for  the  most  part  on 
the  cooperative  plan,  and  they  even  live  in  commu- 
nity houses,  eating  at  a  common  table,  though  each 
family  has  its  separate  rooms.  It  has  been  their  aim 
to  produce  all  that  they  eat  and  wear,  sugar-cane  and 
cotton  being  among  their  crops.  Notwithstanding 
their  community  system,  much  freedom  is  conceded 
to  individuals,  who  may  in  most  respects  live  as  they 
please  and  mingle  freely  with  the  gentiles.  Less  de- 
spised and  persecuted  than  in  Utah,  they  are  naturally 
less  clannish,  peculiar,  and  exclusive.  In  politics  they 
are  nominally  democratic,  but  often  divide  their  vote 
on  local  issues,  or  put  their  united  vote  where  it  will 
do  most  good  for  their  own  interests.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  prosperous  but  not  yet  wealthy  farmers.  Polyg- 
amy has  led  them  into  trouble,  as  it  has  others  of  their 
faith,  and  in  1884-5  several  of  their  prominent  mem- 
bers have  been  sent  to  prison.*' 

Of  the  Salt  River  valley  a  brief  description  may 
here  be  inserted;  further  mention  will  be  made  in  a 
later  chapter.  It  contains  one  of  the  largest  bodies 
of  agricultural  land  between  the  states  of  Califor- 
nia and  Kansas.  It  is  walled  in  by  mountains,  and  wa- 
tered by  a  stream  which  has  its  source  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  ranges,  and  is  fed  by  the  melting  snows  and 
by  a  hundred  tributaries.  Near  the  river  is  found  a 
dark  alluvial  mold,  with  a  depth  of  from  six  to  fifteen 
feet,  adapted  to  cereals  and  grasses ;  back  from  this 
is  a  belt  of  rich  lodm  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  near 
the  foothills  the  surface  is  of  a  light  and  porous  nature, 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 

As  the  average  rainfall  of  Arizona  does  not  exceed 
ten  inches,  the  people  depend  largely  on  irrigation  for 
the  watering  of  their  farms  and  orchards.     In  this 

"  S.  F,  Chronicle,  Nov.  28,  Bee.  5,  1884;  Sac  Record-Union,  Apr.  8,  1^ 
1885;  Tucson  Star,  Dec.  4,  1880. 
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Talley  alone  eight  main  canals  had  been  constructed 
up  to  1887,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $1,000,000,  with 
a  water-way  of  about  160  miles,  and  a  total  carrying 
capacity  of  70,000  miners'  inches,  these  being  the 
largest  and  most  expensive  works  of  the  kind  in  the 
entire  territory.  At  that  date  the  area  reclaimed 
was  estimated  at  168,000  acres. 

In  1887  not  more  than  50,000  acres  were  under 
caltivation,  of  which  about  12,000  were  in  wheat, 
16,500  in  barley,  15,000  in  alfalfa,  5,600  in  fruit,  and 
1,000  in  miscellaneous  crops.  Of  cereals,  grasses, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  nearly  every  variety  can  be 
raised ;  of  textile  plants,  there  are  cotton,  hemp,  jute, 
and  flax;  while  tobacco  and  the  sugar-cane  are  also 
cultivated,  the  latter  being  equal  to  the  best  products 
of  Liouisiana.  Of  fruit,  the  yield  is  almost  unprece- 
dented, from  the  fig-tree  being  gathered  two  and  even 
three  crops  a  year;  while  few  portions  of  this  coast  are 
better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  the  product 
of  which  reached  six  or  seven  tons  to  the  acre.  For 
cattle-raising  the  valley  is  also  well  adapted,  beeves 
fattened  on  the  alfalfa  pastures  being  little  inferior  to 
the  stall-fed  animals  of  the  eastern  states.  Thus,  by 
means  of  irrigation  and  by  the  enterprise  and  ingenu- 
ity of  man,  has  a  lifeless  solitude  been  transformed 
into  one  of  the  fairest  valleys  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

Among  Arizona  explorations  of  later  years,  Major 
J.  W.  Powell's  adventurous  trip  down  the  Colorado 
deserves  especial  mention.  With  a  party  of  ten,  in 
four  boats  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  Powell  left 
the  railroad  and  started  down  Green  River,  late  in 
May  1869.  In  the  early  days  of  August  he  crossed 
the  Arizona  line,  and  for  about  a  month  was  whirled 
by  the  torrent  through  the  tortuous  channel  of  the 
great  canons,  whose  precipitous  sides  towered  to  a 
height  of  several  thousand  feet — sometimes  over  a 
mile — above  the  voy^ers'  heads.  The  river  proved 
a  succession  of  rapids  and  whirlpools;  each  days'  ad- 
vance brought  its  new  perils  and  toil;  hairbreadth 
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escapes  from  destrucidon  were  of  frequent  occurrence; 
one  of  the  boats  was  lost;  and  the  supply  of  instru- 
mentSy  food,  and  clothing  gradually  disappeared  in  the 
never-ending  series  of  accidents.  On  the  27tb  three 
of  the  party  resolved  to  scale  the  cliffs  and  make  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  settlements.  It  is  believed  that 
they  were  killed  by  Indians.  The  rest  continued  their 
voyage  in  two  of  the  boats,  and  in  three  days  found 
succor  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Virgen. 
From  this  point  three  men  went  on  down  the  Colo- 
rado, while  Powell  and  the  rest  found  their  way 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  In  this  connection  also  should 
be  mentioned  the  surveys  of  Captain  Greorge  M. 
Wheeler  and  his  corps  in  1871-8,  by  which  a  large 
portion  of  Arizona  was  for  the  first  time  accurately 
mapped.^ 
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*>  {Potoell),  Exploration  of  the  Colorado  Bivero/the  West,  and  tfo  Tributaries, 
explored  in  1869,  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  under  the  direction  qf  the  Secretary  <^ 
ike  Smithsonian  InstUution.  Wash.,  1875, 4to,  zi.,  291  p.,  with  illustrations  and 
maps.  See  also  Scrihner*s  Monthly,  vol.  ix. ;  Appletons  Journal,  xL ;  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  xl.  385-99;  xlii.  670-80;  U.  S.  Govt  Doe,,  42d  cong.  1st  seas., 
H.  Mis.  Doc.  37;  42d  cons.  2d  sess.,  no.  173;  42d  cong.  3d  sess.,  no.  76;  43d 
Cong.  1st  sess.,  no.  265.  Wheeler's  explorations  are  recorded  in  I/.  S.  Qeog. 
Survey  West  of  100th  Meridian,  Annual  lieporis,  1871-8,  8vo,  with  atlas,  maps, 
and  4to  vols  on  scientific  branches. 

A  bill  for  the  admission  of  ArijEona  as  a  state  was  introduoed  in  congress 
by  delegate  Oary  in  1871.  Not 'many  years  should  1>e  required  to  raise  the 
population  to  the  required  figure;  whether  political  olistaoles  can  be  as 
quickly  removed,  is  another  question. 

Notwithstanding  the  territory's  general  characterisdo  of  extreme  drynesi^ 
floods  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  especially  in  the  Gila  and  Salt  Kiver 
valleys.  The  inundations  are  caused  by  heavy  rains  and  so-called  cloud-bursts 
in  the  mountains,  subsiding  rapidly,  but  often  doing  considerable  damage  to 
settlements  and  farms  on  the  nver  banks.  The  flood  of  Sept.  1868  was  per* 
haps  the  most  destructive  ever  known,  destroying  three  of  the  Pima  villages 
and  a  large  amount  of  property  on  the  lower  Gila.  1872  wss  also  a  aeaaon  of 
heavy  rains,  during  which  the  levee  at  Yuma  City  was  broken.  1876  was 
another  year  of  high  water.  In  1888  doud-bursts  did  much  damage  at  Silver 
King,  Florence,  and  near  Tombstone.  Yuma  was  again  flooded  in  1884,  the 
R.  K.  bridge  being  carried  away.  No  severe  earth<^nakes  have  been  known 
in  Arizona,  though  shocks  are  reported  at  Presoott  m  March  1870,  at  Ynma 
in  1872,  and  at  Indian  Wells  in  1874 

ARIZONA  omouh  Lnrr. 

Governor,  1863-5,  John  N.  Goodwin;  1865-9,  Kichard  C.  McCormick; 
1869-77,  A.  P.  K,  Safford;  1877-8;  John  P.  Hoyt  (acting);  1879-81,  John  C. 
Fremont;  1881-2,  John  J.  Gosper  (acting);  1882-^;  P.  A.  Tritle;  1885-7,  C. 
M.  Zulick. 

Secretary,  1863-5,  R.  0.  McCormick  (H.  W.  Fleury,  asst  in  1865-7); 
1866-9,  James  P.  X.  Oartter;  1870-6,  Coles  Badiford;  1876-8,  John  P.  Hqyt; 
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1879-81,  John  J.  Gosper;  1883-5,  H.  M.  Van  Annan  (aast  H.  P.  Garthwaite); 
18S5-7,  James  A.  Bayard  (asst  T.  £.  Farish). 

Justices,  1863--4,  Wm  K.  Turner  (O.  J.),  Wm  T.  Howell,  Job.  P.  Allyn; 
1865^,  Turner  (C.  J.),  Henry  T.  Backa^  Allyn;  1867-70,  Turner  (C.  J.)» 
Backus,  Harley  H.  Oartter;  1870-2,  John  Titus  (0.  J.),  Isham  ReavU,  C.  A. 
Timed;  187^-4,  Titos  (C.  J.)»  Tweed,  Deforest  Porter;  1875,  £.  F.  Dunne 
(C.  J.),  Tweed,  Porter;  1875-8.  C.  G.  W.  French  (C.  J.),  Tweed.  Porter; 
1879-80,  French  (C.  J.),  Porter,  Chas  Silent;  1881,  French  (C.  J.),  Porter, 
W.  H.  StUweU;  1882,  French  (C.  J.),  StUwell,  W.  W.  Hoover;  1883-5, 
Fkvoeb,  and  later  Sumner  Howard,  (C.  J.),  D.  H.  Pinney,  A.  W.  Sheldon, 
and  later  W.  S.  Fiizgetrald;  1885^  J.  C.  Shields,  W.  W.  Porter,  and  W.  H. 
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Isi  seaBion,  1864.  Council,  Ist  diatrict:  Coles  Baahford,  Frandsoo  S. 
Leon,  Mark  AldLricb,  Patrick  H.  Dunne;  2d  dist:  Geo.  W.  Leihy,  Jos^  M. 
Bedoodo;  3d  dist:  King  S.  Woolsey,  Robert  W.  Groom,  Henry  A.  Bigelow. 
President,  Bashford;  sec,  Almon  Gage.  House,  Ist  dist:  W.  C.  Jones,  John 
G.  Oipron,  Gregory  P.  Harte,  Henry  D.  Jackson,  Jesus  M.  Elias,  Daniel  H. 
Stickney,  Nathan  B.  Appel,  Norman  S.  Hiegins,  Gilbert  W.  Hopkins;  2d 
dist:  Luis  G.  Bouchet^  Geo.  M.  Holaday)  Thos  H.  Bidwell,  Ed.  D.  Tuttle, 
Wm  Walter;  3d  dist:  John  M.  Boggs,  James  Garvin,  James  S.  Giles,  Jack- 
no  McCrackin.  Speaker,  Jones;  clerk,  Jas  Anderson;  chaplain,  H.  W. 
fleury;  translator^   W.  C.  Jones. 

2d  session,  1865.  Council,  Yavapai  oo.,  K.  S.  Woolsey,  R.  W.  Groom, 
H.  A.  Bigelo'vr;  Mojave  oo.,  Wm  H.  Hanly;  Yuma,  Manuel  Ravena;  Pima^ 
Coles  Bashford,  P.  S.  Ijeon,  P.  H.  Dunne;  pres..  Billow;  sec,  Jas  Anderson* 
Boose,  Yavapaiy  Jas  S.  Giles,  J.  MoCraokin,  Daniel  Ellis,  Jas  0.  Robinson; 
Hojave,  Octavins  I>.  Oaso,  Converse  W.  Rowell;  Yurna^  Peter  Doll,  Alex. 
McKey,  Wm  K.  Seninger;  Pima,  D.  H.  Stickney,  and  8  meml)ers  who  did 
Bot  attend.     Speaker,    Ciles;  clerk,  J.  £.  McCaffry;  translator,  McKey. 

3d  session,  1866.  Ooonoil,  Yavapai,  John  W.  Simmons,  Dan.  S.  Lount, 
Lewis  A.  Stevens;  Moiave,  Wm  H.  Hardy;  Pah-Ute,  O.  D.  Gass;  Yuma, 
Alex.  McKey;  Pima,  Mark  Aldrioh,  Mortimer  R.  Platl^  Henry  Jenkins; 
ores.,  Aldricn;  sec.,  John  M.  Rountree.  House,  Yavapai,  John  K  Slack, 
Dan.  Ellis,  Hannibal  Sypert,  Wm  S.  Little,  Underwood  C.  Bamett;  Moiave, 
Alenzo  B.  Davis;  Pah-Ute,  Royal  J.  Gutter;  Yuma,  Marcus  D.  Dobbins, 
Robert  F.  Piatt,  'Wm  H.  Thomas;  Pima,  G.  H.  Oury,  Wm  J.  Osbom,  Henry 
McWard,  Jas  S.  I>ouglas,  Oscar  Buckalew,  Michael  McKenna,  S.  W.  Cham- 
bsTB,  Thos  D.  Hutton.  Speaker,  Oury;  clerk,  J.  S.  Giles  and  H.  A.  Bige- 
low; chaplain.  Chats  M.  Blake;  translator,  0.  D.  Gass. 

4th  session,  1867.  Council,  Yavapai,  John  W.  Simmons,  D.  S.  Lount^ 
Lewis  A.  Stevens;  Mojave,  W.  H.  Hardy;  Pah-Ute,  O.  D.  Gass;  Yuma, 
Alex.  McKey;  Pimay  D.  H.  Stickney,  M.  R.  Piatt,  H.  Jenkins;  pres.,  Gass; 
aeoL,  Gage.  House,  Yavapai,  J.  S.  Giles,  John  A.  Rush,  John  H.  Matthews, 
Ed.  J.  (S>ok,  AUen  Cnllumber,  John  T.  Dare;  Mojave,  Nathaniel  S.  Lewis; 
F^-Ute,  Royal  J.  Cutler;  Yuma,  Oliver  Lindsey,  John  Heuion;  Pima,  Chas 
W.  Lewis,  John  B.  AUen,  Marvin  M.  Richardson,  U.  C.  Bamett,  Francis  M. 
Hodges,  S.  'W.  Chaunbers,  Philip  Drachman.  Speaker,  Lindsey;  clerk, 
FoUett  G.  Christie;  chaplain,  Thos  H.  Head. 

5th  session,  1868.  Council,  Yavapai,  John  G.  Campbell,  John  L.  Alsap, 
7.  M.  Chapman;  Mojave  and  Pah-Ute,  O.  D.  Gass;  Yuma,  Jos.  K.  Hooper; 
I^ma,  Eatevan  Ochoai,  Hen.  Jenkins,  D.  H.  Stickney,  Alex.  McKey;  pres., 
Alsw;  sec,  G.  AV.  Pierce;  chaplain,  A.  K  Salpointe.  House,  Yavapai,  Thos 
wT&twks,  F.  O.  Christie,  Wm  S.  Little,  John  Smith,  K  Lumbley,  G.  R. 
Wilson;  Mojave,  U.  C.  Doolittle;  Pah-Ute,  Andrew  S.  Gibbons;  Yuma,  Jas 
P.  Lngenbal,  Thos  J.  Bidwell,  Oliver  Lindsey;  Pima,  J.  M.  Elias,  Francis  H. 
Goodwin,  Hiran&  S.  Stevens,  John  Owen,  John  Anderson,  SoL  W.  Chambers, 
Bobt  M.  CrandaL      Speaker,  Bidwell;  olerk,  J.  K  McCa&y. 
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dih  aewion,  1871.  Conncil,  Yayapai,  J.  T.  Almp,  H.  H.  CStftar,  Andrew 
J.  Biarmaduke;  Yuma,  John  H.  Philips;  Pima,  H.  9.  Stevens,  D.  H.  Stick- 
nev,  E.  Ochoa,  F.  S.  Leon;  prea.,  SticKney,  and  after  his  deaih  Garter;  sec, 
John  Anderson;  chaplain,  Antonio  Jouvenceao.  House,  Yavapai,  J.  H, 
Fil^erald,  John  L.  Taylor,  Wm  J.  0*Neill,  O.  A.  Wilson,  Jos.  Melvin, 
James  L.  Mercer;  Ynma,  Marcus  D.  Dobbins,  C.  H.  Brinley,  T.  J.  Bidwell; 
Pima,  J.  W.  Anderson,  F.  H.  Goodwin,  Wm  Morsan,  W.  L.  Fowler,  Ramoai 
Romano,  Juan  Elias,  Rees  Smith.  Sneaker,  IX>DDins;  derk,  Wm  J.  Boyd, 
and  J.  E.  McGaffW;  chaplain,  Peter  fiemaL 

7ih  session,  1873.  Ooundl,  Yavapai,  J.  P.  Hargrave,  A.  O.  Nojea;  Y. 
and  MaHcopa,  K.  S.  Woolsey;  Yuma,  Thos  J.  Bidwell;  Y.  and  Moiave,  W. 
F.  Henning;  Pima,  H.  S.  Stevens,  Mark  Aldrich,  Juan  Elias,  Levi  xLamJiem, 
Pres.,  Ha^rave;  sec.,  J.  T.  Alsap;  chaplain.  Rev.  O.  A.  Reeder.  Hotso. 
Yavapai,  «^hn  H.  Behan,  Wm  Cole,  Fred.  Henry,  Thos  Stonehonse,  Henry 
Wickenberg;  Maricopa,  G.  H.  Oury;  Yuma,  0.  W.  O.  Rowell,  J.  M.  Be- 
dondo,  C.  H.  Brinley;  Yuma  and  Mojave,  Qeo,  Gleason;  Pima,  John  B. 
Allen,  Wm  0.  Davis,  Lionel  M.  Jacobs,  J.  S.  Josberg,  F.  M.  Larkin,  John  L. 
Smith,  John  Montgomery,  John  W.  Sweeney.  Speaker,  Oury;  dork,  Hyler 
Ott;  chaplain.  Rev.  Ant.  Jouvenoean. 

8th  session,  1875.  Council,  Yavapai,  J.  P.  Hargrave,  John  G.  Campbell, 
L.  S.  Stevens;  Maricopa,  K.  S.  Woolsey;  Mojave,  A.  E.  Davis;  Ynma^  J. 
M.  Redondo;  Pima^  Wm  Zeckendorf,  S.  R.  belong,  P.  R.  Brady.  Pres., 
Woolsey;  clerk,  E.  S.  PenwelL  House,  Yavapai,  C.  P.  Head^  Huso  Rich- 
ards, A.  L.  Moeller,  Levi  Bashford,  W.  J.  0*Keil,  Gideon  Brook;  Maricopa^ 
J.  T.  Alsap,  G.  H.  Oury;  Yuma,  H.  Goldberg,  Sam.  Purdy,  Jr,  R.  B  Kelly; 
Mojave,  S.  W.  Wood;  Pima,  F.  M.  Griffin,  John  Montgomery,  Geo.  H. 
Stevens,  Alphonso  Stevens,  S.  H.  Drachman,  J.  M.  Elias.  Speaker,  Alsap; 
clerk,  Andrew  Crouly. 

9th  session,  1877.  Council,  Yavapai,  John  A.  Rush,  Geo.  D.  Kendall,  Lewis 
A.  Stevens,  A.  L  Moeller;  Maricopa,  K.  S.  Woolsey;  Yuma,  J.  M.  RcMicndo; 
Pinal,  Levi  Ruffffles;  Pima,  F.  H.  Goodwin,  F.  G.  Hughes.  Pros.,  Woolsey; 
clerk,  Alsap.  House,  Yava^tai,  W.  W.  Hutchinson,  C.  B.  Foster,  S.  C.  Mil- 
les,  G.  Hatnaway,  Hugo  Richards,  John  "SL  Marion,  Wm  S.  Head,  Ed.  G. 
Peck;  Maricopa,  J.  A.  Parker,  M.  H.  Calderwood;  Yuma,  J.  W.  Dorring- 
ton;  Mojave,  James  P.  Bull;  Pinal,  Geo.  Scott;  Pima,  D.  A.  Bennett,  Wm 
Ohnesorgen,  Estevan  Ochoa,  M.  Samaniego,  Geo.  H.  Stevens.  Speaker,  Cal- 
derwood; clerk,  Crouly. 

10th  session,  1879.  Council,  Yavanu,  0.  C.  Bean,  W.  S.  Head,  W.  A. 
Rowe,  K  W.  Wells;  Maricopa,  K  H.  Gray;  Yuma,  F.  D.  Welcome;  Pinal, 
P.  Thomas;  Pirna^  F.  G.  Hughes,  J.  M.  Kirkpatrick.  Pres.,  Huffhes;  clerk, 
Hinsou  Thomas.  House,  Yavapai,  W.  M.  Buffiim,  John  Davis,  Thos  Fitch, 
Pat  Hamilton,  P.  McAteer,  K  K.  Kicoles,  J.  A.  Park,  Jas  Stinson;  Maricopa^ 
J.  T.  Alsap,  J.  D.  Rumburg;  Yuma,  Sam.  Purdy,  Jr;  Mojave,  John  H. 
Behan;  Pinal,  W.  K.  Meade;  Pima,  A.  £.  Fay,  C.  P.  Leitch,  Jas  Speedy, 
M.  W.  Stewart,  Walter  L  VaiL     Speaker,  Stewart;  clerk,  B  A.  Fickas. 

11th  session,  1881.  Council,  Yavapai,  Murat  Masterton;  Apache,  S. 
Barth;  Maricopa,  A.  C.  Baker,  R.  S.  Thomas;  Yuma,  J.  W.  Dorrin^ton; 
Mojave,  A.  Cornwall;  Pinal,  J.  W.  Anderson;  Pima,  B.  H.  Hereford,  B  A. 
Fickas,  Geo.  H.  Stevens,  W.  K.  Meade,  H.  G.  Rollins.  Pres.,  Masterton; 
clerk,  Jos.  C.  Perry.  House,  Yavapai,  Geo.  £.  Brown,  R.  B  Steadman,  L 
Wollenberg;  Apache,  J.  Barton,  G.  R.  York;  Maricopa,  N.  Sharp,  P.  J. 
Bolan,  J.  B  MTcCormack;  Pinal,  D.  Robb,  A.  J.  Doran;  Mojave,  l5.  South- 
worth;  Yuma,  G.  W.  Norton,  J.  F.  Knapp;  Pima,  H.  M.  Woods,  J.  K 
Rodgers,  M.  G.  Samaniego,  John  Roman,  John  McCafferty,  Thos  Dunbar,  R 
H.  Smith,  John  Haynes,  £.  B  Gifford,  M.  S.  Synder,  M.  K.  Lurty.  Speaker, 
Knapp;  clerk,  Richard  Rule. 

12th  session,  1883.  Council,  Yavi^  K  W.  Wells,  M.  Goldwater,  M. 
Masterton,  F.  K.  Ainsworth;  Apache,  li.  K  Lacy;  Maricopa,  A.  D.  Lemon; 
Pinal,  J.  W.  Davis;  Yuma  and  Mojave,  L.  S.  Welton;  Pima,  J.  F.  Knapp, 
F.  G.  Hughes;  Cochise  co.,  K  H.  Wiley;  C.  and  Graham,  P.  J.  Bolan. 
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^rea.,  Wiley;   elerk«   J.  A.  Oupenter;  chaplMn,  B.  G.  Fowler.    House, 
Yirarai,  G.  A.  Randall,  A.  Allen,  R.  MoCallani,  R.  Connell,  E.  H.  Oobin, 
John  BUis,  Chas  T^lor,  W.  A.  Bowe;  Apaehe,  0.  A.  Franklin;  Maricopa, 
Z.  P.  Holcomb,  S.  F.  Webb;  Pinal,  J.  W.  AnderMHi;  Yuma,  J.  W.  Dorring- 
Wn;  MojaTe,  L.  J.  Lasaell;  Pima,  R.  C.  Brown,  R  &  Gifford,  Moye  Wicke, 
J.  H.  Fawcett;  Cachiae,  W.  H.  Savage,  D.  K.  Wardwell,  J.  ¥.  Duncan;  Gra- 
ham, A.  SoLomon,  D.  Snyder;  Gila  co.,  Wm  Graves.    Speaker,  Rowe;  clerk, 
A.  IL  Fay;  chaplain,  U.  S.  Tmett 

13tb  session,  1885.  Council,  Yavapai,  W.  G.  Stewart;  Apache,  K  S. 
Stover;  Maricopa,  R.  K  Todd;  Pinal,  Thos  Weedin;  Mojave,  John  Howell; 
Pima,  R.  N.  Leatherwood;  Cochise,  W.  A.  Harwood;  Graham,  W.  G.  Brid- 
well;  Gila,  Alanao  Bailey;  Yuma,  J.  W.  Dorrington;  northern  district,  F. 
K.  Ainsworth;  aocithem  district,  C.  C.  Stephens.  President,  Ainswcorth; 
clerk,  A.  E.  Fay;  chaplain,  Nathan  Guthrie.  House,  Apache,  J.  D.  Houck, 
Lother  Martin;  Cochise,  W.  F.  Frame,  T.  T.  Hunter,  W.  F.  Ktchols,  Hugh 
Percy,  D.  K.  Wardwell;  Gila,  W.  C.  Watkins;  Graham,  James  Sias;  Mari- 
eopa,  J.  S.  Armstrong,  Deforest  Porter;  Mojave,  Wm  Imus;  Pima,  E.  W. 
Aram,  O.  W.  Brown,  &  M.  Franklin,  £.  W.  Bisley,  H.  G.  Rollins;  Pinal, 
Leivi  Rubles;  Yavapai,  D.  J.  Brannan,  J.  A  Brown,  R.  Connell,  L.  P.  Nash, 
W.  H.  Bobbins;  Yuma,  S.  Purdy.  Speaker,  Rollins;  clerk,  Morris  Gold- 
water;  fihaplain,  J.  M.  Greene. 

I4ih  seesian,  1887.  Council,  Yavanu,  C.  B  Forster;  Apache,  J.  H.  Breed; 
Pinal,  J.  W.  Anderson;  Maricopa,  L.  H.  Goodrich;  Yuma,  Isaac  Lyons;  Mo- 
jave, K  L.  Burdick;  Pima,  C.  R.  Drake;  Cochise,  L.  W.  Blinn;  Graham,  G. 
H.  Stephens;  Gila,  R.  C.  Robertson;  at  huroe,  north,  A  Cornwall;  at  large, 
•oath,  W.  C.  Watkins.  President,  ComwaJl;  clerk,  Charles  Driscoll;  chap- 
lain,  J.  G.  Eberhart.  House,  Yavapai,  A  G.  Oliver,  W.  H.  Ashurst,  J.  J. 
Fisher,  H.  T.  Andrews,  O.  C.  Felton;  Apache,  J.  Q.  Adamson,  James  Scott; 
Pinal,  A  J.  Doran;  Maricopa,  J.  Y.  T.  Smith,  Samuel  Webb;  Yuma, 
Caiarles  Baker;  Mojave,  P.  F.  Collins;  Pima,  R.  N.  Leatherwood,  J.  B.  Scott, 
A  A  Bean,  C.  R.  Wores,  A.  McKey;  Cochise,  F.  W.  Heyne,  J.  M.  Brace- 
well,  Scott  White,  B  L.  Peel,  Michael  Gray;  Graham,  D.  H.  Ming;  GiU, 
Engene  TrippeL  Speaker,  Webb;  derk,  Richard  Rule;  chaplain,  J.  C. 
Hoaghton. 

JLCn  OF   THS  LBOISLATaRK. 

1st  session,  1864.  Acts,  incorporating  6  road  companies  and  two  railroad 
eompanies — the  Castle  Dome  R.  tL  Co.  and  Arizona  R.  R.  Co.,  granting  ex- 
clusive ferry  rights  at  Mojave  and  La  Paz;  incorporating  the  Hualapai  Min. 
Co.  and  Arizona  Hist.  Soc.;  providing  for  a  territorial  map;  giving  |l,600  to 
certain  schools;  authorizinff  the  raisins  of  rangers  and  a  loan  to  pay  expenses 
of  an  Apache  campaign;  ulowing  soldiers  to  vote  and  hold  mining  claims; 
providing  for  government  expenses;  protecting  possessory  titles  in  lands;  and 
for  the  iMnefit  of  several  individuals,  includmg  a  divorce.  The  resolutions 
inclnded  thanks  to  most  territorial  o£Gicials;  invitations  for  the  delivery  of 
lectures;  instructions  to  the  delegate  in  congress  on  mails,  arms,  and  surveys; 

Eablication  of  laws,  etc.,  in  Spanish;  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  territorial 
biary;  and  a  protest  against  the  recent  expulsion  of  Sylvester  Mowry  by 
Gen.  Offleton.  The  memorials  asked  for  the  tract  of  land  in  the  Colorado 
bend  opposite  Ft  Yuma;  for  an  increase  of  salaries;  for  $150,000  for  pl^j^ 
the  Colorado  Ind.  on  a  reservation;  $250,000  for  Apache  wariare;  and  $150,000 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Colorado. 

Sdsession,  1865.  Acts,  creating  county  of  Pah-Ute  from  Mojave  (later 
for  the  most  part  attached  to  Nevada);  repealing  a  previous  act  for  stay  of 
proceedings  on  foreijgn  indebtedness;  creatmg  b(^ds  of  supervisors  for  the 
counties;  securing  hens  to  mechanics,  etc.  Resolutions,  on  national  affairs; 
on  the  importance  of  surveying  territorial  boundaries,  with  a  view  of  getting 
for  Ariz,  the  Yuma  land,  and  perhaps  the  Rio  Vfrgen  settlements  of  Utah; 
on  the  library;  on  C.  D.  Poston's  attempt  to  contest  Goodwin's  seat  in  con- 
cresi.  Memorials,  for  improvement  of  the  Colorado;  for  the  land  at  Yuma; 
far  a  separate  land  district  and  surveyor-general;  for  Ind.  reservations  on  the 
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lower  Gila;  for  an  incr«afle  of  military  force.  This  year  Utah  tried  to  obtain 
a  part  of  northern  Ariz.  Utah^  Acts,  1865,  p.  91-2. 

3d  seaeion,  1866.  Acta,  creating  the  omcoa  of  district  attorney  and  audi- 
tor; providing  for  the  location  and  registration  of  mines.  Resolutions,  of 
thanks  to  Ariz,  volnnteers  and  to  several  officials.  Memorials,  against  the  ces- 
sion of  Pah-Ute  to  Nevada;  for  new  mail  rentes;  and  urging  the  importance 
of  a  southern  Pac.  R.  R 

4th  session,  1867.,  Acts,  permanently  locating  the  capital  at  Tuscon  (see 
Ariz.,  Contpiled  Laws,  1871,  p.  6G4);  moving  the  county  seat  of  Pah-Ute  to  St 
Thomas;  authorizing  the  dieging  of  wells  on  desert  lands;  providing  for  pub* 
lie  schools.  Resolution,  asking  that  Ariz,  be  separated  Irom  the  com.  of 
Gen.  McDowell,  and  made  a  separate  miL  departments  Memorials,  for  a 
separate  customs  district;  for  the  construction  of  military  roads;  and  against 
the  cession  of  Pah-Ute  to  Nevada.  On  the  dispute  about  taxes,  involving  the 
ownership  of  the  land  opposite  Ft  Yuma  by  Cal.  or  Ariz.  See,  for  this  year. 
Col,,  Jour*  Sen,,  appen.,  no.  53,  70;  alao,  for  original  oonrasp.  and  doc.,  Sawtye^ 
Doc  HkU  CaL,  MS.,  iv.  81-98,  115. 

5th  session,  1868.  Acta,  locating  the  territorial  prison  at  Phoenix;  creating 
offices  of  attorney-general  and  county  snireyor;  and  establishing  pubLo 
schools.  Resolutions,  askinff  for  mail  routes;  recommending  a  U.  ST  aepost- 
tory  in  Ariz. ;  instructing  the  officials  of  Yuma  oo^  to  assess  all  property 
within  the  limits  as  fixed  oy  the  Howell  Code  (that  is,  to  disrc^gard  the  claim 
of  CaL);  and  in  favor  of  artesian  wells.  Memorials,  asking  appropriatioaa 
for  capitol  buildings,  territorial  library,  and  codification  of  the  laws;  also  the 
appointment  of  a  suireyor-gen.,  and  an  appropriation  for  surveys.  On  the 
boundary  question  there  is  a  full  report  of  a  com.  against  the  pretensions  of 
Gai  in  the  Journal,  p.  189-02. 

6th  session,  1871.  Acts,  changing  county  seat  of  Yuma  to  La  Paz;  di- 
vorcing several  couples;  creating  county  of  Maricopa  from  that  part  of  Yava- 
pai south  of  lat.  34"*  and  west  of  the  S.  Cirlos,  county  seat  at  Phcenix;  re* 
pealing  the  act  to  create  Pah-Ute  co.,  and  attaching  what  was  left  of  it  in 
Ariz,  to  Mojave;  providing  for  biennial  sessions  from  Jan.  1873;  authorizing 
the  i>ublication  of  information  to  attract  immigration;  establishing  schools; 
providing  for  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries;  and  for  the  revision  ana  printing 
of  ihe  laws.  Memorials,  asking  protection  from  Ind.;  and  a  modification  ol 
excise  laws.  In  the  Journal  are  several  reports  relating  to  outrages  by  Mexi- 
cans, and  attempts  to  arrest  the  offenders.  On  the  Yuma  bouncuirydispute, 
see  8,  Diego  Union,  Apr.  14,  1870;  Hayes*  Scraps,  Ariz,,  y,  167.  This  year 
was  published  The  Compiled  laws  qf  &e  Territory  qf  ArisBona,  indudkig  the 
Howell  Code  and  the  session  kuos/rom  1864  to  1871  inclusive, . .  Compiled  by  Coles 
Bashford,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1871,  8vo,  627  p.  (A  later  edition  of  the  Compiled 
Laws  was  that  prepared  by  John  P.  Hoyt,  and  published  at  Detroit  187/.) 

7th  session,  1873.  Acts,  to  divorce  several  persons,  includin||  the  gov- 
ernor, and  changing  the  names  of  others;  changing  the  name  of  Arizona  City 
to  Yuma;  authorizing  a  levee  on  the  Gila  and  Colorado;  encouraging  the 
sinking  of  artesian  wdls;  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Lidians;  providing 
for  the  incorporation  of  reli^us,  social,  and  benevolent  societies;  and  adding 
to  Maricopa  co.  that  part  of  Pima  north  of  lat.  32°  34'  and  west  of  about,  long. 
112"  6'  (as  it  still  exists  south  of  the  Gila),  Resolutions,  expressing  satis- 
faction with  Gen.  Crook's  methods  of  fighthig  Apadbes.  Memoriala,  asking 
for  a  reduction  of  the  White  Mt  Ind.  reservation;  for  a  donation  of.  land  for 
artesian  wells;  and  for  school  lands.  On  CaL  boundary  disputa,  see  Haiyes* 
Scraps,  ArisL,  v.  175;  Ariz,  Sentinel,  April  12,  1873. 

8th  session,  1875.  Acto,  creating  county  of  Pinal,  with  county  seat  at 
Florence,  from  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Yavapai  (bounduiea  com^icated  but 
about  the  same  as  on  map,  except  in  the  n.  s.  comer,  including  Globe);  tax- 
ing net  product  of  mines;  on  fences  and  trespassing  animals;  on  compulsory 
education;  abolishing  office  of  attorney -gen. ;  transferring  Mojave  to  3d 
judicial  district;  providiuff  for  a  census;  and  to  locate  the  capital  permanently 
at  ToosoQ.    (Approved  Feb.  12th,  ace.  to  Acts,  p.  121,  but  vetoed  ace.  to  Jour,, 
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301-2.  The  gov.  says  he  has  received  three  acts,  one  fixing  the  capital  at 
Preecott,  and  another  at  PhoBnix.  It  ia  not  clear  why  an  act  was  needed  in 
faror  of  Tnceon. )  Resolution,  thanldng  Gen.  Crook.  Memorial,  on  Pima  and 
Marioopa  Ind.,  and  on  mail  service.  ^  appendix  to  the  A  eta  contains  U.  8. 
and  Anz.  mining  laws,  treaties,  and  rules  of  the  supreme  court. 

9th  session,  1877.  Acts,  to  permanently  locate  the  capital  at  Prescott; 
to  transfer  Manoopa  to  2d  jud.  district;  to  make  Mineral  Park  the  county 
•eat  of  Mojave;  to  define  the  honndaries  of  Maricopa  (extending  it  on  the 
ecst  from  the  S.  C&rlos  to  long.  IIO"*;  and  sli^tly  chaaginff  the  central  parte 
of  the  N.  line,  as  still  existing;  see  map);  to  incorporate  tne  city  of  Tucson; 
to  authorize  a  comp.  of  volunteer  Ind.  fighters;  to  extend  the  w.  boundary  of 
Pinal  CO.  (so  as  to  include  a  smaU  isolated  tract  in  the  N.  w.  which  had  appar- 
ently been  left  in  Pima  by  the  act  creating  Pinal);  to  provide  for  the  revision 
and  publication  of  the  laws;  and  to  divorce  many  couples.  Memorials,  for  an 
increase  of  the  council  to  13  and  the  house  to  27  members;  for  the  annexation 
of  Grant  co.,  N.  Mex. 

10th  session,  1879.  Acts,  creating  Apache  co.  (all  of  Yavapai  east  of 
long.  119*  45',  as  it  still  exists,  except  that  the  portion  south  of  Black  River 
has  been  added  to  Graham  co.),  county  seat  at  onowflake  (moved  to  Spring- 
erville  the  next  year);  authorizing  lotteries  to  raise  funds  for  various  public 
purposes;  and  64  other  acts,  none  of  which  can  be  singled  out  as  of  especial 
importance.  Memorials,  asking  for  a  mint  at  Florence,  an  assay-office  at  the 
capital,  and  a  special  mail  agent. 

11th  session,  1881.  Acts,  to  fix  coun'^seat  of  Apache  at  St  Johns;  to 
create  the  county  of  Cochise  from  eastern  Pima  (boundaries  as  still  existing; 
see  map),  oountv  seat  at  Tombstone;  to  create  the  county  of  Graham  from 
Pima  and  Apacne  (boundaries  as  in  map),  county  seat  at  Safibrd;  to  create 
the  county  of  Gila  from  Maricopa  and  Pinal  (boundaries  as  in  map,  except 
that  the  south-eastern  line  was  a  northern  continuation  of  the  Pinal  line 
instead  of  the  S.  Cdrlos),  county  seat  at  Globe;  to  incorporate  the  cities  of 
Tombstone,  Phcenix,  and  Prescott;  to  restrict  gambling;  to  provide  for  a 
census;  to  redistrict  the  territory  (Ist  district,  Pima^  Pinal,  ana  Cochise  (and 
Graham?);  2d  dist,  Yuma,  Maricopa,  and  Gila;  3d  dist,  Yavapai,  Mojave, 
and  Apache;  to  create  the  office  of  geoloffist.  Memorials,  against  extension 
of  the  riavajo  reservation;  for  privilege  of  mining  on  Mex.  border;  for  open- 
ing parts  of  the  S.  C4rlos  reservation  to  settlers.  At  this  and  later  sessions 
the  council  had  12  members  and  the  house  24. 

12th  session,  1883.  Acts,  to  locate  county  seat  of  Graham  at  Solomon- 
tHIs;  to  transfer  Cochise  from  1st  to  2d  district;  to  change  boundary  of 
Mojave  co.  (so  as  to  include  that  part  of  Yavapai  north  of  the  Colorado  and 
west  of  Kanab  Wash,  as  per  map);  to  provide  for  funding  debt  and  issuing 
bonds;  to  aid  construction  of  several  railroads;  to  create  the  office  of  attor- 
ney-general; to  thank  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  for  suppressing  lawlessness; 
to  prevent  export  of  timber.  Memorials,  for  an  investigation  of  matters  at 
the  Pipaffo  reservation;  aid  for  the  public  schools;  improvement  of  the  Colo- 
rado; and  removal  of  the  Apaches.  From  this  sees,  the  title  of  the  Arts,  etc., 
is  changed  to  Laws  qf  the  Terriiory  qf  Arizonci.  Twelfth  {fie,)  Legislative 
Amenb^;  vsiUh  Memorials  and  Rettolutions.  Prescott,  1883  et  seq. 

13th  session,  1885.  Acts,  creatine  county  courts  for  the  different  coun- 
ties; for  an  election  to  permanently  locate  the  county  seat  of  Mojave; 
authorizing  a  railroad  and  telegraph  from  Fairbanks  to  Tombstone,  from 
Phoenix  to  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  from  Prescott  to  the  A.  &  P.  K  R.,  from  Globe 
to  the  A.  &  P.  R.  R.  at  or  near  Flagstaff  and  from  Phoenix  of  Wicken- 
burg;  creating  the  office  of  commissioner  of  immigration;  to  promote  breed- 
ing of  live-stock;  to  build  a  levee  on  the  Gila  at  Yuma;  to  establish  a  public 
S(£ool  system;  to  change  the  eastern  boundary  of  Gila  ca  (to  the  S.  Cirlos 
on  the  east*  as  per  map);  to  transfer  Cochise  co.  to  1st  judicial  district,  and 
Pioal  to  2d  district;  to  organize  the  university  of  Arizona;  and  to  incor- 
porate the  Ariz.  XudnstriaT  Exposition  Assoc.  Resolutions,  inquiringinto 
uoprisoninent  ot  Americans  at  Magdalena,  Sonera;  and  thanking  Gen.  Crook 
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for  Apache  opentioiuL  Memorials,  to  change  the  aoathem  bonndazy  o£  the 
White  Mt  Ind.  reservation  so  as  to  open  theooal  mines;  tonrge  the  payment 
of  old  daims  for  Ind.  depredations;  against  interference  with  the  silver  coin- 
age;  for  the  restoration  to  settlement  of  S.  P.  R.  K  land  clainu;  for  a  fourth 
judge  and  increase  of  salary  from  $3,030  to  $5,000;  for  improvement  of 
Colorado  navigation;  for  the  purchase  from  Mexico  of  that  part  of  Sonora 
west  of  long.  Ill*  and  north  of  lal  90^  so  as  to  give  Ariz,  a  post;  for  the 
appointment  of  residents  as  territorial  officials;  against  the  projected  leasing 
of  U.  8.  grasintf  lands;  for  authority  to  control  and  dispose  of  school  lands; 
for  the  removaTof  the  Apaches  and  throwing  open  the  reservation  to  settle* 
ment;  and  for  an  appropriation  of  $160,000  to  oig  artesian  wells. 
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The  aborigines  of  Arizona  in  1863-4  numbered 
about  25,000,  slightly  less  than  two  thirds  belonging 
to  the  friendly  tribes  as  distinguished  from  the 
Apaches.  In  1886  there  are  left  about  18,000,  not 
including  in  either  estimate  the  Navajos,  treated  in 
this  volume  as  a  New  Mexican  tribe,  though  their 
home  has  always  been  partly  in  Arizona/  I  may 
state  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  at- 
tempt any  index  or  classification  of  the  sources  for 
Indian  affairs.  The  principal  of  these  are  named  in 
the  appended  note ;  and  only  for  special  purposes  shall 
I  make  more  minute  references  or  cite  additional 
authorities.*      In  considering  modem  annals  of  the 

The  primitive  condition  of  aU  the  tribes  has  been  treated  in  another  work 
«  this  leries.  For  manners  and  customs,  geoff.  distrib.,  etc.,  see  Native 
$>«,  i  471-556,  591-603,  on  Apache  and  Pueblo  families;  for  myths,  etc, 
&1-,  &vt  half,  passim;  languages,  iii.  680-705;  material  relics,  iv.  680-805. 

The  chief  sources  are  the  annual  Ind.  Aff.  RepiSy  1863  et  seq.;  U.  S.  Oovt 
^^  of  the  different  classes  by  congress  and  session,  especially  military  re- 
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Arizona  Indians,  let  us  first  glance  at  the  friendly 
tribes. 

When  the  territory  was  created,  Charles  D.  Poston 
came  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  1864,  mak- 
ing a  tour  with  Ross  Browne,  but  supplementing  his 
report  with  his  resignation  in  September.  George 
W.  Leihy  then  held  the  office  until  November  1866, 
when  he  was  killed  by  Indians.  G.  W.  Dent  served 
in  1867-9;  George  L.  Andrews  in  1869-70;  and  H. 
Bendell  in  1871-2.  After  1872  the  office  was  abol- 
ished, agents  reporting  directly  to  the  commissioner  at 
Washington.  Special  inspectors  were,  however,  sent 
by  the  government  from  time  to  time  to  visit  the 
agencies.' 

The  Yumas  were  formerly  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful tribe,  of  fine  physique  and  war-like  nature.  My 
readers  wiU  remember  their  old-time  thirst  for  Chrii- 
tianity,  and  their  massacre  of  the  padres  and  settlers 
in  1781.  Their  home  was  about  the  Gila  junction  on 
both  sides  of  the  Colorado.  In  Spanish  and  Mexican 
times  they  were  alternately  hostile  and  fnendly,  but 
suffered  much  in  wars  with  other  tribes.  Later  the 
tribe  was  kept  in  order  by  the  American  garrison  at 
Fort  Yuma,  but  its  strength  was  broken  in  1857,  when 
its  grand  'army'  was  almost  annDiilated  in  a  war  with 
the  Pimas.  Since  that  time  the  Yumas  have  been 
worthless  but  harmless  vagabonds,  though  cultivating 
small  patches  of  ground  in  the  Colowwio  bottoms, 
catching  fish,  and  doing  odd  jobs  for  the  whitea 
Pascual  has  been  their  most  famous  chief;  and  their 
number  is  now  about  1,000.     They  have  never  been 


ports  in  those  of  the  sec  of  wmr  for  each  year;  the  governor's  animal 
sages  and  other  leffisUtive  matter  in  Ariz.,  Jour,,  l&4t  et  seq.;  files  of  OU. 
no^wspaoers,  notably  the  S,  F.  Bulletin,  Alto,  Chromele,  and  Sac.  Union',  and 
especially  Hayta'  Scrap-booka,  Ariz.,  i.-vi.,  oontaumiff  classified  dippings  from 
the  journals  of  southern  CaL  and  Arizona.  The  leading  modern  worlu,  Bm- 
ion's  H(xnd-book,  Ariz,  Hist,  (£.  k  Co.)>  and  HaniiUofCa  Remmrees,  like  most 
other  works  on  Ariz,  named  in  these  chapters,  contain  much  on  Ind.  afiairi. 
It  will  be  understood  that  all  have  been  utilized,  bat  space  does  not  pennit 
repeaced  citation  or  a  pointing-out  of  discrepancies. 

'  Before  1864  an  agent  at  Mesilla  had  merely  nominal  control  of  the  Ari- 
zona Ind. 
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willing  to  settle  at  the  up-river  agency,  but  in  late 
years  a  reservation  has  been  set  apart  for  them  on  the 
Califomia  side  at  Fort  Yuma/  The  Mojaves — ^Yama- 
jabs  or  Amajabas  of  early  times — living  originally  on 
both  sides  of  the  Colorado  above  Williams  fork,  a 
people  whose  intercourse  with  Padre  Garces  in  1774- 
6  will  be  recalled,  and  who  sometimes  appear  in  the 
Spanish  annals  of  Califomia,  were  also  a  brave  tribe, 
whose  good  qualities  have  for  the  most  part  disap- 
peared Their  hostility  to  Americans  ended  with 
their  defeat  and  the  founding  of  Fort  Mojave  in  1858 
-9.  In  1864  Poston  selected  a  reservation  on  the 
river  bottom  at  Half  Way  Bend,  in  latitude  34°,  and 
the  land  was  set  apart  by  act  of  1865.  It  was  in- 
tended for  all  the  river  tribes,  and  for  the  Hualapais 
and  Yavapais ;  but  only  the  Chemehuevis  and  half  of 
the  Mojaves  could  ever  be  induced  to  occupy  it  per- 
manently. Agriculture  depended  on  the  annual  over- 
flow of  the  river,  and  crops  often  failed.  A  canal 
was  dug  in  1867-74  for  nine  miles  at  a  cost  of  $28,000, 
but  was  not  a  success ;  and  a  system  of  water-wheels 
proved  likewise  a  failure.  The  Indians  took  much 
interest  in  these  experiments,  and  even  did  a  large 
amount  of  hard  work;  but  the  outside  tribes,  grad- 
ually losing  their  confidence  in  the  white  man's  ability 
to  control  the  elements,  declined  to  come  in ;  and  the 
Mojaves — about  800,  under  Iriteba  down  to  his  death 
in  1874 — Gleamed  to  depend  chiefly  on  government  aid. 

^HaimSUmCs  Rewurces,  299.  I  have  seen  no  original  record  of  this  reserva- 
tion. A  school  at  the  old  fort  in  1884  is  mentioned  in  ^rtz.,  HigL  (£.  &  Co.)» 
244.  In  1864  Francis  Hinton  was  employed  by  Snpt  Poston  as  agent  for  the 
Ynmaa,  bat  later  they  were  nominally  in  charge  of  the  Mojave,  or  Colorado, 
agency.  Forty  years  of  intereourse  with  white  men  has  had  a  most  perni- 
cions  effect  on  this  people,  especially  throogh  the  prostitution  of  the  women 
and  indnlffenoe  in  strong  drink.  Except  some  slight  and  irregolar  gifts^  they 
have  received  no  aid  from  the  government.  The  Cocopas  are  a  tribe  livmg  on 
Ihe  Colorado  below  the  Yamas,  whom  they  resemble  somewhat  in  character 
and  modem  history.  They  live  mainly  in  Mexican  territory,  though  comings 
in  contact  more  with  Americans.  The  Chemehuevis  and  Pah-Utes  are  Sho- 
sbooie  tribes,  both  frequenting  north-western  Ariaona  to  some  extent  in  early 
tiraeiL  The  former  in  later  years  live,  about  300  in  number,  on  the  Cal.  side 
of  the  ColoTwAo;  while  the  latter  belong  mainly  to  Nevada  and  Utah,  though 
ftill  found  to  some  extent  in  Ari&  north  of  the  Colorado.  These  tribes  require 
no  fiuther  notice  here. 

Hist.  Abu.  ahd  N.  lUz.   85 
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The  rest  lived  near  Fort  Mojave  and  ffiured  somewhat 
better,  a  crowd  of  them  being  stiU  seen  at  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  railroad  stations  in  this  region.  In  all 
they  number  from  1,000  to  1,200,  addicted  to  gam- 
bling and  intoxication,  nearly  all  tainted  with  syphihtic 
diseases,  a  hopelessly  wretched  and  depraded  race,  or 
at  least  past  regeneration  by  any  methods  yet  applied ; 
yet  they  are  peaceful,  and  in  a  sense  honest  and  indus- 
trious. A  school  was  in  operation  at  times  from  1873, 
and  a  native  police  from  1881.  No  real  progress  has 
ever  been  made,  though  the  agents  have  occasionally 
reported  encouraging  features,  generally  not  visible  to 
their  successors/ 

The  Hualapais,  or  Apache- Yumas,  and  Yavapais, 
or  Apache-Mojaves,  were,  before  1864,  tribes  of  1,500 
and  2,000  souls,  allied  in  race  and  character  to  the 
river  tribes  on  the  west  and  the  Apaches  on  the  east. 
For  some  years,  during  the  flush  times  of  the  Colo- 
rado placers,  they  were  friendly,  living  at  times  on  the 
reservation;  but  in  1866-8,  being  suspected  of  certain 
depredations,  they  were  the  victims  of  several  dis- 
graceful outrages,  and  went  on  the  war-path  until 
1871-2.  The  Yavapais  became  identified  with  the 
Apaches,  and  with  them  were  transferred  to  the  San 
Carlos  reservation  in  1874.  The  Hualapais,  after 
submission,  did  ffood  service  against  the  Apaches,  were 
gathered  at  Beale  Spring,  and  were  moved  against  their 
will  to  the  Colorado  agency  in  1874.     Running  away 

'  The  Colorado  agency  was  in  charge  of  Herman  Ehrenherg  and  John  C. 
Dunn  in  1864>6,  John  Feudge  in  186&-9,  Helenas  Dodt  in  1870,  J.  A.  Tonner 
in  1871-6,  W.  K  Morford  in  1876-7,  JohnO.  Mallory  in  1877-8,  Henry  IL 
Mallory  in  187S-80,  Jonathan  Biggs  in  1880-2.  Ehrenherg,  an  engineer,  re- 
ported against  the  selected  resenration  at  the  firsts  and  his  objeotions  proved 
well  founded.  For  execntive  orders  of  Nov.  22,  1873,  Nov.  16,  1874,  and 
May  15,  1876,  extending  and  defininff  the  boundaries,  see  i^^Pprt  sec.  inL  in 
U,  8.  Oovt  Doc,  47th  oong.  1st  seas.,  H.  £z«  Doc  1,  pt  5,  p.  901.  Its  area  in 
1874  is  given  as  200  sq.  miles;  in  1884  by  Hamilton  and  others  as  600  aq. 
m.  It  extends  from  a  point  four  miles  al>ove  Eiirenberg  some  46  miles  np  the 
river,  including  a  tract  occupied  by  200  Ohemihuevis  on  the  CaL  side.  Com- 
fortable adobe  buildings  were  constructed  from  1867.  In  1882  the  Ind. 
were  reported  as  living  on  govt  rations,  on  W}o.  labor,  and  on  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  in  about  equal  proportions.  They  owned  a  few  horses,  used 
only^for  racing,  and  of  no  advantage.  At  Oamp  Ool<H»do^  near  the  agency, 
was  posted  a  small  garrison  at  times. 
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Qie  next  year,  but  professing  friendship,  they  were 
permitted  to  live  in  their  old  haunts,  living  on  the 
country's  natural  products,  and  more  than  once  saved 
from  starvation  by  the  charity  of  settlers.  A  tract  of 
2,000  square  miles  on  the  Grand  Canon  bend  of  the 
Colorado  was  set  apart  for  them  in  1881-3,  and  there 
they  now  live,  600  to  800  in  number,  mustering  in 
force  at  Peach  Spring  at  the  passage  of  each  railroad 
train.  Though  superior  to  the  reservation  Mojaves, 
they  are  a  destitute  and  vicious  lot  of  beggars,  wholly 
non-progressive. 

The  Suppai,  or  Ava-Supies,  200  or  300  in  number, 
of  whom  little  is  known,  but  probably  renegades  origi- 
nally from  other  tribes,  have,  since  1880,  a  reserva- 
tion of  60  square  miles  on  Cataract  Creek,  just  above 
latitude  36*,  a  fertile  tract  on  the  creek  bottom  be- 
tween precipitous  cliffs,  accessible  only  at  two  points 
by  a  narrow  trail.  Here  they  raise  fruits,  grain,  and 
vegetables,  trading  with  the  Moquis  and  Hualapais, 
prosperous  and  contented,  but  rarely  visited  by  white 


men/ 


Of  the  Moquis  much  has  been  recorded  in  this  vol- 
ume. The  Mexicans  had  little  if  any  intercourse  with 
them;  but  several  American  explorers  visited  their 
towns,  beginning  with  Ives  in  1858.  An  agency  was 
maintained  from  1869,  the  agent  living  at  Fort  Defiance 
down  to  1875,  but  later  at  buildings  erected  fifteen 
miles  east  of  the  first  town.  These  peculiar,  super- 
stitious, and  childishly  variable  Indians  were  always 
firiendly,  except  that  the  Oraibe  chief  was  sometimes, 
as  of  old,  reserved  and  sulky.  There  was  a  school  in 
several  years,  and  in  1882  a  missionary  was  preparing 
to  get  ready  to  begin  his  teachings.  The  Moquis 
were  always  temperate,  chaste,  and  industrious,  tilling 
their  barren  lands,  where  crops  often  failed  for  want 
of  water,  keeping  a  few  sheep  and  cattle,  gladly  ac- 
cepting the  meagre  government  pittance,  and  some- 

*Qnleni  of  1880-2  on  the  resenr.,  in  rept  seo.  interior,  1883,  p.  306-7. 
In  Arbona  Scraps^  133,  is  an  account  of  a  yiait  in  1880  by  Beckman  and 
Fouig. 
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times  disposed  to  the  theory  that  the  *  great  father '  at 
Washington  should  and  perhaps  would  support  his  Mo- 
qui  children  in  idleness.  Thev  would  never  listen  to 
proposals  of  removal  from  their  cliflF  homes  of  so  many 
centuries,  but  they  were  sometimes  induced  to  culti- 
vate fields  at  some  distance ;  they  farmed  on  shares 
with  the  Colorado  Chiquito  Mormons;  and  it  is  even 
said  that  the  saints  have  made  some  Moqui  converts. 
Their  reservation  of  4,000  miles  was  set  apart  in  1882, 
adjoining  that  of  the  Navajos;  and  their  numbers 
since  1869  have  perhaps  increased  from  1,500  to  2,000. 
There  is  no  more  interesting  aboriginal  people  in 
United  States  territory/ 

Turning  again  to  the  south,  we  find  the  Pimas  living 
on  the  Gila,  where  their  home  has  been  for  centuries, 
and  on  a  reservation  set  apart  for  them  and  the  Mari- 
copas  in  1859.  They  have  always  been  foes  of  the 
Apache  and  friends  of  the  American,  it  having  been 
their  boast  for  years  that  they  had  never  killed  a 
white   man.     They   are   an   industrious   agricultural 

Eeople,  producing  a  large  surplus  of  grain  for  sale, 
iiving  in  a  dozen  villages  of  conical  willow  huts,  they 
have  never  changed  materially  their  manner  of  life, 
but  there  is  no  improvement,  except  that  some  children 
have  learned  to  read ;  and  in  many  respects  there  has 
been  a  sad  deterioration  during  forty  years  of  contact 
with  civilization,  notably  by  acquiring  habits  of  intem- 
perance, prostitution,  and  pilfering ;  yet  they  are  still 
vastly   superior  to  most  other  tribes.     For  several 

»  Agents  were  A.  D.  Palmer  in  1869-70,  W.  D.  Crothen  in  1871-2,  W.  S. 
Defrees  in  187S-4,  W.  B.  Truaz  in  1875-^  (agency  abandoned  in  Oct.  76  to 
Feb.  78).  Wm  R.  Mateer  in  1878-9,  John  H.  Sullivan  in  1880-1,  J.  D.  Flem- 
ming  in  1882.  In  1864  the  Moquis  are  said  to  have  sent  to  Salt  Lake  Oi^ 
for  aid  against  the  Navajos.  Poston  named  John  Moss  as  agents  Kit  Garsoa 
made  a  visit  in  1864,  and  Vincent  Colyer  in  1809,  both  overestimatinff  the 
pop.  as  4,000.  In  1866,  the  gov.  says,  the  Moquis  had  sent  delegates  to  Prea- 
cott,  and  were  wiUing  to  be  removed  to  the  Tonto  Basin.  It  was  understood 
that  in  1855-6  and  in  1866-7,  the  towns  were  temporarily  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  small-pox  and  drought;  but  there  is  no  founoation  for  the  oft-repeated, 
statement  that  the  name  moqui  means  death,  and  was  of  modem  applioation. 
Among  the  recent  descriptions  of  Moqui  manners  and  customs  may  be  men- 
tioned Capt.  John  G.  Bourke  s  Tiie  Snake-dance  qftke  Moqida  qf  AmonOf  Bemg 
a  narraUve  qf  a  journey  from  Santa  Fi,  etc  K.  Y.,  1884,  Svo,  xviL,  371  p., 
plates. 
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years,  from  1868,  serious  troubles  with  them  seemed 
imminent.  Presuming  on  their  military  services  and 
past  immunity  from  all  restraint,  they  became  insolent 
and  aggressive,  straying  from  the  reservation,  robbing 
travellers,  refusing  all  satisfaction  for  inroads  of  their 
horses  on  the  settlers'  fields,  the  young  men  being 
beyond  the  chiefs'  control.  Swindling  traders  bad 
established  themselves  near  the  villages  to  buv  the 
Indians'  grain  at  their  own  prices,  and  even  manipulate 
government  goods,  the  illegal  traffic  receiving  no  check, 
but  rather  apparently  protection  from  the  territorial 
authorities.  Whiskey  was  bought  at  Adamsville  or 
fix>m  itinerant  Mexicans;  the  agents  were  incompe- 
tent, or  at  least  had  no  influence,  the  military  refused 
support  or  became  involved  in  profitless  controversies. 
Worst  of  all,  white  settlers  on  the  Gila  used  so  much 
of  the  water  that  the  Pimas  in  dry  vears  had  to  leave 
the  reservation  or  starve.  General  Howard  deemed 
the  difficulties  insurmountable,  and  urged  removal. 
Had  it  not  been  for  dread  of  the  Pima  numbers  and 
valor,  the  Apaches  still  being  hostile,  very  likely 
there  might  have  been  a  disastrous  outbreak.  But 
from  1874,  for  reasons  only  partially  apparent,  there 
was  a  marked  improvement.  Copious  rains  for  several 
years  prevented  clashing  with  the  settlers;  several 
chiefs  visited  the  Indian  territory  and  talked  favor- 
ably of  removal;  there  was  less  friction  between 
authorities.  In  1876-82  the  Pima  reservation  was 
considerably  extended,  and  a  new  tract  on  Salt  River 
below  Fort  McDowell  was  finally  set  apart,  making 
the  whole  extent  about  275  square  miles.  A  school 
has  been  kept  up  with  some  success,  a  little  mission- 
ary work  was  done,  and  a  native  police,  until  disorgan- 
ized by  whiskey,  did  something  to  prevent  disorder. 
Yet  the  old  troubles  are  sleeping  rather  than  dead. 
There  is  still  much  popular  dissatisfaction  on  various 
phases  of  the  matter;  and  in  view  of  the  non-progress- 
ive nature  of  the  Indians,  the  large  extent  of  their 
lands,  the  growing  white  population,  and  the  agricul- 
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tural  prospects  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  valleys  tinder  an 
extensive  system  of  irrigation,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  difficulties  will  increase,  and  the  Pimas  sooner  or 
later  will  have  to  quit  their  old  home.® 

The  Pdpagos  have  been  regarded  as  the  best  Indians 
of  Arizona.  They  were  of  the  same  race  and  language 
as  the  Pimas ;  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  the- 
ory that  they  were  simply  Pima  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, pdpago  meaning  '  baptized/  They  were,  how- 
ever, converts,  retaining  a  smattering  of  foreign  faith, 
with  much  pride  in  their  old  church  at  Bac.  They 
differ  but  little  from  Arizona  Mexicans,  if  of  the  latter 
we  except  a  few  educated  families  and  a  good  many 
vicious  vagabonds.  More  readily  than  other  Indians 
they  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  tilling  the 
soil,  raising  live-stock,  working  in  the  mines,  or  doing 
anything  that  offers.  As  the  reader  knows,  they  some* 
times  had  trouble  with  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans, 
but  they  have  always  been  friends  of  Americans  and 
deadly  foes  to  Apaches.  Without  having  escaped  the 
taint  of  vice,  they  are  not  as  a  rule  addicted  to  drink, 
gambling,  or  licentiousness.  They  have  received  very 
little  aid  from  the  government.  In  1874  a  reservation 
was  set  off  for  them  at  San  Javier,  and  in  1882  another 
at  the  Gila  bend,  200  square  miles  in  alL  From  1876 
their  agency  was  consolidated  with  that  of  the  Pimas. 
Their  number  has  remained  at  about  5,000,  some  2,000 

"Pima  agents:  A.  M.  White  to  1865,  Levi  Rafl^les  in  1866-9  (C.  H.  Lord 
deputy  in  1867),  F.  E.  Grossman  in  1869-70,  J.  S.  Stout  in  1871--5,  1877-8* 
Charles  Hudson  in  1876,  A.  B.  Lndlam  in  1879^-80,  £.  B.  Townaend  in  1881, 
R.  G.  Wheeler  in  1881-2,  A.  H.  Jackson  in  1882.  In  number  the  Pimas  have 
increased  slightly,  between  4,600  and  5,000.  The  Maricopas  are  a  small  frag- 
ment from  farther  down  the  river,  allied  in  race  to  the  Yumas,  but  for  many 
years  living  with  the  Pimas,  whom  they  resemble  in  habits.  The  Pimas  make 
some  rude  pottery.  They  have  received  comparatively  little  aid  from  the 
govt,  and  often  complain  that  the  Apaches  are  treated  much  better.  Mor- 
mons have  favored  the  Ind.  more  than  other  settlers.  Rosling,  Across  Amer- 
ica, 369-72,  describes  the  villaffes  in  1867.  In  1870  the  agent  surveyed  an 
extension,  which,  through  the  legislature's  influence,  was  not  approved.  By 
order  of  Aug.  81, 1876,  additions  were  made  on  the  s.  E.  In  1877  the  legisla- 
ture tried  to  have  the  Ind.  removed  from  Salt  River,  but  Inspector  Watkins 
in  1878  reported  against  this  as  inhuman.  An  order  of  Jan.  10, 1879,  extended 
the  reserve  e.  to  that  of  White  Mt,  but  this  was  cancelled  by  the  order  of 
July  14th,  setting  apart  the  Salt  River  tract  and  ni«.lring  other  additional  still 
further  inoreasea  by  order  of  May  5,  1882. 
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living  on  the  reservations  or  near  Tucson,  while  the 
Test  are  scattered  through  Papagueria  or  live  across  the 
Hexican  line." 


Ihduhs  or  Akkoiia. 


'Agent*  for  thi«  tribe  were  M.  0.  DaTidaon  in  1861-5,  Levi  Rnggles  and 
C  H.  Lord  in  1866  et  wq.,  E.  A.  WUbar  in  1871-4,  mnd  John  WTOorn™ 
in  IS75.  A  school  hu  heen  kept  np  tit  S.  Javier,  with  good  luccess.  under 
the  lirten  of  St  Joeeph,  thongh  Bectonan  attacks  on  the  Catholics  have  not 
been  wanting.  The  principal  fault  of  the  Pipagoa  hsi  been  their  poieeuion 
of  10  mnch  valable  land  near  the  city.  There  were  m&ny  encroachments  by 
wood-cnttera,  and  many  settlers  held  on  to  their  farms  till  1882,  when  they 
*ere  forcibly  ejected  by  the  Ind.  under  Agent  Wheeler.  This  led  to  appeals 
frDm  the  legislature  on  behalf  of  the  settleni,  and  to  much  oontroveny.  In 
ISSSkibenff  attempting  to  servo  a  writ  was  forcibly  resisted  by  the  military; 
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The  Apache  country  proper  wajs  that  part  of  Ari- 
zona lying  east  of  the  Santa  Cruz  in  the  south,  and  of 
the  Verde  in  the  north.  In  1864  the  Apaches  had 
for  several  years  waged  war  upon  the  whites,  hostili- 
ties being  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  south-east, 
because  the  north  was  not  yet  occupied  by  Americans. 
From  1862,  however,  the  Colorado  gold  placers  drew 
a  crowd  of  miners,  who  pushed  their  operations  east- 
ward to  the  Prescott  region.  They  were  not  much 
troubled  by  the  Indians  at  first;  but  from  1865,  as 
Apache  land  was  penetrated  by  prospectors,  and  the 
frontier  became  settled,  the  war  was  transferred,  or 
rather  extended,  to  the  north-west;  and  with  the  dis- 
affection of  the  Hualapais  and  Yavapais,  mainly  caused 
by  outrages  of  the  whites,  the  field  of  hostilities  was 
widened  to  a  considerable  distance  west  of  Prescott. 
For  about  ten  years  this  warfare  was  continuous  and 
deadly.  During  this  period  about  1,000  men,  women, 
and  children  were  murdered  by  the  Apaches,  of  whom 
perhaps  2,000  were  killed,  with  a  loss  of  probably  not 
over  150  soldiers.  The  loss  of  live-stock  and  destruc- 
tion of  other  property  was  of  course  great,  and  all  real 
progress  in  the  territory  was  prevented.  The  Apaches 
did  not  fight  battles,  except  when  cornered;  their  idea 
being  primarily  to  steal,  and  then  to  kill  without  being 
killed.  They  attacked  individuals  or  small  parties 
from  ambush,  and  fled  to  their  mountain  strongholds, 
often  inhumanly  torturing  their  captives.  By  nature 
and  the  education  of  centuries,  they  were  murderous 
thieves ;  and  they  looked  forward  to  a  life-long  strug- 
gle with  the  whites  as  a  natural  and  their  only  means 
of  subsistence.  The  people  of  Arizona,  feeling  that 
they  were  entitled  to  protection,  but  appealing  for  it 

and  the  same  year  there  was  a  threatened  war  with  the  Pipagoe,  in  ocmae- 
qnence  of  a  quarrel  about  the  poesession  of  a  ipring.  The  Ind.  rescued  a 
prisoner  from  the  sheriff,  and  a  toroe  of  volunteers  marched  out  from  Tucson, 
but  an  amicable  settlement  was  finally  reached.  Ariz,,  Laws,  12th  sees.,  291-2; 
8.  F,  Ckroniele,  "Haj  9,  1883;  Sac  Record- Union,  March  9,  Ma^  18-20,  1885. 
I  have  seen  no  original  record  of  the  Gila  reserv.  of  1882»  but  it  is  shown  on 
govt  maps,  and  mentioned  in  Ark,,  Hi&L  (E.  &  Co.)f  179,  where  is  given  a  list 
of  the  15  P&pago  rancherias,  with  a  pop.  of  2,925.  A  few  Pipsfos  have  al- 
ways lived  with  the  Pimas,  and  a  few  Apaches  Manaos  with  the  Pipagoa. 
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m  vain,  became  excited  and  desperate  as  the  years 
passed  by,  doing  and  countenancing  many  unwise  and 
even  criminal  acta  The  government  at  Washington, 
vaguely  aware  that  there  were  Indian  troubles  in  Ari- 
zona, which  were  very  expensive,  and  not  realizing  any 
difference  between  Apaches  and  other  hostile  Indians, 
simply  furnished  from  1,000  to  3,000  troops  to  garrison 
the  posts,  made  imperfect  arrangements  for  supplies, 
with  an  occasional  change  of  commander  or  military 
organization,  ignored  for  the  most  part  all  appeals, 
and  left  the  .problem  to  solve  itself  Officers  and  sol- 
diers did  their  duty  well  enough,  striking  many  hard 
blows,  which  after  a  long  time  became  in  a  cumulative 
sense  effective.  If  any  of  these  parties  is  to  be  blamed 
on  the  whole,  it  is  not  the  citizens,  the  military,  the 
Apaches,  or  even  the  newspapers  and  Indian  agents, 
but  the  government,  for  its  half-way  measures,  its  des- 
ultory warfare,  and  its  lack  of  a  definite  policy,  even 
that  of  'extermination,'  which  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  it.  True,  a  somewhat  consistent  policy  was  devel- 
oped in  the  end ;  but  I  cannot  think  there  was  any 
need  of  so  long  and  bloody  and  costly  a  process  of  ev- 
olution. From  the  first  there  was  no  real  difference 
of  opinion  among  men  with  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Apaches  respecting  the  proper  policy  to  be  adopted. 
The  Apache  must  first  be  whipped  into  a  temporary 
or  partial  submission,  then  made  to  understand  that  it 
was  for  his  interest  to  keep  the  peace,  and  finally 
watched  and  taught,  if  possible,  better  methods  of  life. 
The  result  might  have  been  effected,  so  far  at  least  as 
it  ever  has  been  effected,  in  two  years. 

I  shall  not  here  chronicle  the  series  of  Apache 
atrocities,  name  the  victims,  or  even  summarize  the 
record  for  places  or  periods.  Neither  is  it  proposed 
to  detail  the  military  record  of  campaigns,  or  deal 
minutely  with  annals  of  companies,  commanders,  or 
posts.  Still  less  shall  I  find  room  ifor  the  many  con- 
troversies that  continuously  arose  from  one  phase  or 
another  of  this  unfortunate  Apache   business.     To 
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treat  all  these  matters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  utilize 
fiilly  the  mass  of  evidence  before  me  with  justice  to 
all  interests  involved,  would  require  a  whole  volume. 
Yet  though  compelled  by  limitation  of  space  to  avoid 
particulars,  especially  in  relation  to  persons,  I  hope  to 
present  all  the  general  aspects  of  the  subject  in  a 
clear  and  impartial  manner.  ^ 

We  left  the  Arizona  posts,  as  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  New  Mexico,  garrisoned  in  1863  by  the  Cali- 
fornia volunteers.  In  1864,  having  had  much  success 
in  fighting  eastern  Apaches  and  the  Navajos,  General 
James  H.  Carleton  turned  his  attention  to  the  west, 
confidently  expecting  to  subdue  the  foe  and  remove 

^*  My  general  authorities  are  cited  in  note  2.  Additional  references  are 
mainly  to  other  and  special  sonroee.  Here  should  be  mentioned  Maaaacrea  qf 
the  Mountains,  A  Hmary  qf  the  Indian  Wan  </  the  Far  West.  By  J.  P. 
Dunn,  Jr,  M,  8.,  LL.  B.  lUuttrated.  N.  Y.,  1886,  8vo,  iz.,  784  p.,  map. 
Chap,  zii.,  'deatii  to  the  Apache,'  and  zzi.,  'crueltv,  pity,  and  iustioe,'  re- 
late to  my  present  subject.  This  book  is  the  latest,  best,  and  indeed  alinoot 
the  only  connected  view  of  the  Apache  wars  eztant.  Both  in  matter  and 
manner  it  merits  high  praise. 

Military  commanders  in  Ariz,  were:  Gen.  J.  H.  Carleton,  1864-5;  Gen. 
John  S.  Mason,  1866-6;  Col  H.  D.  Wallen  in  the  north,  and  Col  C.  S.  LoveU 
in  the  south,  1866-7;  Gen.  J.  I.  Gregg  and  Gen.  T.  L.  Crittenden,  18d7-8; 
Gen.  T.  C.  Hevin,  1868-9;  Gen.  Wheaton,  1869-70;  Gen.  Geo.  Stoneman, 
1870-1;  Gen.  Geo.  Crook,  1871-5;  Col  A.  Kautz,  1876-7;  Gen.  O.  B.  WiUcoz, 
1877-82;  Gen.  Geo.  Crook,  1882-6;  Gen.  Nelson  Miles,  1886. 

The  principal  or  permanent  forts  and  cam^  in  Arizona  are  as  foUows:  Ft 
Whipple,  named  for  the  ezplorer,  in  Yavapai  co.  near  Prescott^  established 
in  1863  in  Chino  valley,  over  20  m.  farther  north,  but  transferred  in  1864, 
and  later  made  headquarters  of  the  department.  Ft  Verde,  named  for  the 
river,  in  Yavapai  co.,  was  estab.  in  lw4  as  Camp  Xincoln,  the  site  being 
slightly  changed  in  1871.  Here  waa  an  Ind.  reserv.  for  several  years.  Camp 
Date  Creek,  m  a.  w.  cor.  of  this  co.,  was  estab.  as  C.  McPherson  in  1866,  the 
name  being  changed  iu  1868.  Here  atfo  was  a  temporary  asylum  for  Ind., 
and  when  the  Ind.  were  moved  in  1879  to  Verde  tne  post  was  abandoned. 
Ft  McDowell,  named  for  the  general,  in  Muicopa  co.,  was  estab.  in  1865.  Ft 
Apache,  in  Apache  co.,  was  estab.  in  1870,  and  was  known  as  C.  MogoUon, 
C.  Ord,  and  perhaps  C.  Thomas.  This  fort  was  on  the  Ind.  reserv.  estab.  in 
1870,  the  agency  boin^  later  moved  to  S.  Cirlos.  Ft  Mojave,  in  Mojave  co.^ 
was  estab.  in  1858,  bemg  abandoned  for  a  time  in  1861-3.  Camp  Thomas, 
named  for  the  general,  in  Graham  co.,  was  estab.  in  1875,  on  the  Gila,  above 
the  site  of  old  Camp  Goodwin  of  earlier  years.  Fort  Giant^  in  Graham  oo., 
was  originally  from  1862  at  the  junction  of  the  S.  Pedro  and  Arivaipa,  where 
Ft  Breckenridge  had  been  estab.  since  1859.  It  was  transferred  to  its  present 
site  in  1873.  Camp  Lowell,  in  Pima  co.,  named  for  Gen.  C.  R.  Lowell,  was 
the  Tucson  post  from  1862,  permanently  estab.  and  named  in  1866.  Ft  Haa- 
chuca,  Cochise  co.,  named  for  the  mountain  ranse,  was  estab.  in  1876,  but 
had  been  preceded  by  C.  Widlen  since  1874,  a  little  farther  north;  that  by  C. 
Crittenden  farther  west,  in  Pima  co.,  in  1867-74;  and  that  by  the  old  Ft 
Buchanan  of  1855-61.  C.  Rucker  was  a  post  farther  east  after  1880.  Fort 
Bowie,  in  Cochise  co.,  named  for  the  colonel  of  a  CaL  regiment,  was  eatab. 
by  the  volunteers  in  1862,  becoming  a  permanent  post  from  1863. 
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the  humbled   survivors  to  the  Pecos  reservation  of 
Bosque  Redondo.     The  people  were  equally  hopeful, 
and  for  nearly  a  year  active  war  was  waged  in  differ- 
ent directions.     The  result  was  over   200  Apaches 
killed,  but  very  slight  perceptible  progress  toward 
permanent  success.     The  general  was,  of  course,  se- 
verely criticised,  and  his  ^rand  campaign  declared  a 
failure;  yet  there  is  really  little  fault  to  be  found  with 
Carleton's  pojicy  or  his  general  management.     The 
radical  error  was  that  the  means  were  not  supplied  for 
properly  following  up  his  blows." 

The  great  war  between  north  and  south  was  now 
ended,  but  instead  of  sending  10,000  troops  to  Ari- 
zona with  authority  to  raise  two  or  three  regiments 
of  native  volunteers,  the  government  transferred  the 
territory  from  the  military  department  of  New  Mexico 
to  that  of  California.  General  McDowell  sent  Gen- 
eral John  S.  Mason  to  take  command,  with  a  reen- 
forcement  of  California  volunteers,  raising  the  force 
to  about  2,800  men.  Four  companies  of  Arizona 
volunteers,  two  of  them  composed  of  Pimas  and 
Pdpagos,  were  also  mustered  in,  doing  excellent  ser- 
vice. Mason  took  command  in  June  1865,  but  for 
want  of  supplies,  and  by  reason  of  various  blunders  con- 
nected with  the  chaoge  of  departments  and  command- 
ers, preparations  were  not  complete  till  November; 
and  the  following  campaign,  though  including  sev- 
eral effective  expeditions,  was  on  the  whole  perhaps 
even  less  successful  than  that  of  Carleton.  Mason 
was  not  a  very  brilliant  Indian  fighter,  and  did  not 
escape  abuse,  yet  it  does  not  clearly  appear  how  any 

^  A  company  of  volimteers  under  Kins  S.  Woolsey  took  a  prominent  part 
in  this  campaign,  beginning  operations  oefore  Carleton  arrived,  and  being 
warmly  commended  by  the  legislatare.  Ariz.,  Jour,,  1864,  p.  44,  127,  244; 
Id.,  Acts,  1864,  p.  68-9.  One  of  the  Woolsey 'a  achievements,  the  *  Pinole 
treaty,'  has  been  condemned  as  an  outrage.  Fifty  Tontos,  being  assembled 
in  what  is  now  Gila  co.  for  a  bi^  talk,  were  attacked  at  a  signal  and  31  (or  19 
as  some  reports  have  it)  were  killed.  W.  daimed  to  have  knowledge  of  in- 
tended treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Ind.  A  few  days  later  Capt.  Tidball 
and  his  Califomians  killed  63  of  the  same  tribe.  For  memorial  to  conmss 
for  aid  against  the  Apaches,  see  (T.  8.  Govt  Doe.,  38th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Mis, 
Boc.  18,  19.     See  also  Pi^Oon'^  Speech,  in  H.  of  B.,  Mar.  2,  1865. 
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o£5cer  could  have  done  much  better  in  his  place.  In 
April  1866  he  reported  900  Apaches  on  a  temporary 
reservation  at  Camp  Groodwin,  and  believed  that  by 
offering  on  the  one  hand  food  and  protection,  and  on 
the  other  incessant  attack  from  all  directions,  perma- 
nent success  mi^ht  be  achieved.  But  the  campaign 
was  interrupted  by  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  vol- 
unteers; and  in  May  or  June  Mason  was  removed.^* 
Mason's  successors  were  Colonel  H.  D.  Walleu  in 
the  north  and  Colonel  Charles  S.  Lovell  in  the  south. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Greneral  J.  I.  Gre^  and 
General  T.  L.  Crittenden,  respectively,  early  in  1867. 
The  volunteers  had  been  replaced  by  regular  troops 
to  the  number  of  1,500  or  2,000,  soon  considerably 
increased.  In  October  Arizona  was  formally  declared 
a  military  district  by  order  of  General  Halleck.  Mc- 
Dowell visited  this  part  of  his  department  in  Decem- 
ber. In  1868  General  T.  C.  Devin  assumed  the 
command,  being  succeeded  apparently  for  a  time  in 
1869-70  by  General  Wheaton.  General  Ord,  the 
new  department  commander,  visited  Arizona  in  1869. 

^'Daring  this  period  there  was  comparative  security  in  the  8.  e.;  bat 
in  the  Prescott  region  the  Apaches  were  worse  than  ever,  the  Yavapais 
and  Hualapais  being  also  on  the  war-^th.     Of  the  CaL  volnnteers,  all 
mustered  out  in  1866,  a  good  account  is  rtvea.  in  the  S.  F.  Call,  Aug.  3, 
1886.     The  reinforcements  of  1865  included  the  7th  inf.   Cal.  voL,    Col 
Carles  H.  Lewis,  and  the  1st  battalion  Native  Cal.  cavalry,  Maj.  Salva- 
dor Vallejo,  and  later  John  C.  Cremony.     On  the  Ariz,  volunteers,  also  mus- 
tered out  before  Oct  1886,  see  report  of  adj. -gen.  in  ^ris.  Jour.,  1866,  p. 
250--4.     Gk)v.  Goodwin  went  to  Cal.  to  work  for  the  interests  of  his  territory, 
returning  with  Gen.  Mason.     In  Dec.  *65  a  comp.  of  ran^gers  killed  23  Apaches 
85  miles  B.  of  Prescott.     In  Feb.  *66  Lieut.  GaUegos  with  his  Ariz.  voL  killed 
90  or  40  in  a  three-days  raid  from  C.  Lincoln.     In  March  Lieut.  Cervantes  in 
the  same  region  killed  22,  and  the  Pimas  in  a  raid  from  their  villages  killed 
25.     In  July  the  settlers  were  ordered  by  the  Ind.  to  quit  Skull  valley,  and 
at  a  '  big  talk  '  on  the  subject,  Lieut.  Hatton  having  arrived  with  reinforce- 
ments, and  the  Ind.  makinff  a  treacherous  attack,  32  were  killed.     In  '66 
there  was  a  false  report  widely  circulated  that  2,000  Ind.  had  taken  Ft  Good- 
win and  killed  all  tne  garrison.     It  was  in  Nov.  '66  that  Supt  Leihy  and  his 
clerk,  W.  H.  Everts,  were  killed  by  Ind.  at  Bell's  Cafion.     For  tabular  state- 
ment of  Ind.  depredations  1865-75,  see  U.  S.  Oovt  Dor.,  43d  oong.  2d.  aess., 
U.  Ex.  Doc.  65;  43d  cong.  Ist  sess..  Sen.  Bept  12;  U.  Mis.  Doc.  16.     Gen. 
C.  A.  Whittier  made  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  spring  of  1866;  and  Gren. 
James  F.  Rusling  in  the  winter  of  1866-7.     The  latter 's  report  is  found  in 
U.  S,  Oovt  Doc,  40th  con^.  2d  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  153,  36  p.    The  narra- 
tive portion  was  expanded  mto  Acrou  America;  or.  The  Oreat  West  and  the 
Paafic  Coast.    By  James  F.  Rusling,  late  Brevet  BrigacUer-Oeneral  (7.  S.  A. 
N.  Y.,  1874,  12mo,  503  p.,  with  cuts.    Pages  355-424  reUte  to  Arizona. 
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Meanwhile  the  war  continued  much  as  before  in 
1866-70,  there  being  no  cessation  of  Apache  hostili- 
ties, and  the  troops,  though  in  some  respects  less  effi- 
cient than  the  volunteers,  engaging  in  many  expeditions 
that  were  by  no  means  without  results.  I  cannot 
entirely  agree  with  the  idea  of  Dunn  and  others  that 
the  experience  of  these  years  was  a  trial  and  failure 
of  the  *  extermination'  policy.  It  seems  to  me  that 
while  none  of  these  officers  was  the  equal  in  skill  or 
experience  of  him  who  finally  achieved  success,  yet 
their  policy  did  not  diflter  very  radically  from  his,  and 
their  efforts  contributed  in  the  aggregate  very  largely 
to  his  success.  Moreover,  Carleton's  efforts  to  remove 
the  Indians  to  a  New  Mexican  reservation,  and  the 
protection  and  feeding  of  hundreds  of  Apaches  at 
Camp  GU)odwin  and  elsewhere  under  Mason  and  his 
successors,  show  the  germs  of  later  success  in  this 
direction  also.  Indeed,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  both 
branches  of  the  matter  was  success  being  slowly 
evolved,  where  no  evolution  was  really  necessary, 
could  the  government  have  been  persuaded  to  do  its 
duty."^ 

uQen.  Devin'fl  report  for  1868  sbows  that  in  the  northern  districts  in  46 
expeditions  114  Ind.  nad  been  killed,  61  wounded,  and  35  captured.  In  the 
•oath  little  had  been  done,  though  Cochuie  had  promised  to  Keep  the  peaoe. 
Much  work  had  been  done  at  the  forts,  and  several  new  posts  nad  been  es- 
tablished. The  force  this  year  was  two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  9  oomp. 
of  cavalry.  Gen.  Halleck  thought  a  larger  force  was  needed,  that  nego- 
tiations were  useless,  and  that  Ariz,  should  be  made  a  separate  department. 
The  inspector  favored  concentration  of  forces  and  the  abandonment  of  small 
postsi,  wbich  was  not  approved  by  Qen.  McDowelL  In  1869,  according  to  re- 
port of  Inspector  Jones,  the  Camp  Goodwin  temporary  reserv.,  estab.  by 
Gen.  McIX>well  in  1866,  was  broken  up  at  the  end  of  1868,  Gkn.  Devin  stop- 
pins  rations  because  the  Ind.  would  not  surrender  murderers  or  agree  to 
setUe  permanently;  there  had  also  been  a  temporary  reserv.  at  Camp  Grant, 
where  manv  Pinal  Apaches  were  fed  in  1867-8,  but  this  was  also  abandoned, 
the  Ind.  renudng  to  agree  to  proposed  terms.  At  Gamp  Reno  in  1869,  how- 
ever, Delche's  band  of  Tontos  and  others  were  at  peace,  and  doing  some  work 
for  whites.  In  Pima  co.  for  the  year  ending  July  17,  1869,  52  whites  were 
killed  and  18  wounded  by  Apaches;  and  in  the  next  year  47  killed  and  six 
wounded,  besides  the  destruction  of  property  worth  $10,000  according  to  lists 
pub.  in  the  papers.  In  1870  Delegate  AlcUormick  presented  in  congress  a 
nst  of  144  murdered  recently  by  Apaches,  stating  that  this  was  not  over  half 
the  real  number  of  victims.  In  18/0  special  ^orts  were  made  without  much 
SDOoess  to  oi^ani^e  and  arm  the  militia.  A  member  of  the  legisL,  A.  M.  "Et- 
win,  was  among  those  killed  in  1868.  Ariz.  Jour.,  1868,  p.  269,  PoweWa  Ex- 
fbr.  I2&~3lf  BJkd  Tyler's  Potts  and  Stations^  3,  contain  some  information  for 
ii69*et  seq.     See  also  Overland  Monthly,  i  202-9;  CUfford's  Overt.  Tales,  309; 
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In  these  years  the  people  of  Arizona  became  dis- 
couraged, not  to  say  exasperated,  and  clamorous  for 
various  reforms.  They  declared  the  force  utterly  in- 
adequate, and  regular  troops  unfit  for  Indian  service ; 
complained  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  raise  vol- 
unteers and  finish  the  war  in  their  own  way ;  desired 
Arizona  to  be  made  a  separate  department;  were  in- 
dignant at  the  suggestion  of  any  policy  but  that  of 
incessant  warfare ;  and  protested  against  all  half-way 
measures.  They  regarded  the  temporary  reservations 
and  feeding-stations  as  so  many  depots  of  supplies 
where  the  Apaches  could  recruit  their  strength  for 
new  atrocities.  Newspapers  of  Arizona  and  Califor- 
nia reechoed  the  popular  outcry.  Gk)vemor  and  legis- 
lature were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  people.  There 
was  much  difference  of  opinion  between  military  in- 
spectors and  other  officers  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
It  was  a  period  of  excitement  and  exaggeration,  of 
intemperate  expression,  of  unreasonable  views,  of  nu- 
merous outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  Indians.  And 
the  people  as  a  whole  are  not  to  be  blamed.  It  is  not 
easy  to  be  calm  and  philosophical  while  one's  relatives 
and  friends  are  being  butchered  from  week  to  week. 

As  a  result  of  this  agitation,  or  at  least  in  the  midst 
of  it,  in  1869  Arizona  and  southern  California  were 
formed  into  a  military  department  with  headquarters 
at  Fort  Whipple;  and  in  the  middle  of  1870  General 
Greorge  Stoneman  assumed  command.  The  war  went 
on  as  before,  and  mainly  because  the  change  failed  to 
bring  any  immediate  relief,  the  new  general  was  cen- 
sured even  more  severely  tl^an  his  predecessors.     He 

HMs*  Wild  Life,  316-39.  A  memorial  of  the  legisL  to  oongreos  in  187(^ 
Ariz.,  AcU,  1871,  p.  142-3;  U,  8.  Oovt  Doc.,  42d  oong.  1st  seas.,  H.  Mia.  Doc. 
16,  was  published  m  pamphlet  form  aa  ArisBona,  Memorial  and  AffidaviU  akinmg 
outrages  perpetrated  oy  the  Apache  Indians  in  the  Territory  qf  Arizona,  during 
the  years  1869  and  1870.  Published  by  authority  qf  the  legislature  qf  the  Tern- 
torv  qf  Arizona.  8.  F.,  1871,  Svo,  32  p.  The  affidavita  ahow  178  murden, 
ana  3,768  head  of  cattle  and  horaea  atolen.  See  alao  McCormick'a  apeechea 
in  congreaa  Feb.  28  and  July  11,  1870,  in  Hayes*  Scraps,  Arin,,  iii.  136;  Cong. 
Globe,  1869-70,  app.  615-18.  Oov.  Safford'a  Narrative,  MS.,  42-7,  contaiiia  a 
atady  of  the  Ind.  tronblea;  Conklin^s  PicL  ^rts.,  paaaim,  oontaina  much  on  the 
aubject;  aa  doea  the  Arizona  Hesources,  etc.,  S.  f .,  1871,  pub.  by  aathorify  of 
the  legislature. 
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was  thou^bt  to  spend  too  much  time  in  red-tape  de- 
tails of  military  organization,  in  establishing  new  posts 
and  improving  the  old  ones ;  while  he  also  looked  with 
too  much    favor  on  the   feeding-stations  where  the 
Indians  continued  to  assemble  in  increasing  numbers. 
A.t  the  same  time  Stoneman  was  blamed  in  the  east 
for  his  excessive  severity  in  attacking  all  Apaches  for 
the  offences  of  a  few  1     I  find  in  his  theory  and  prac- 
tice little  ground  for  censure.     He  believed  that  by 
furnishing  rations  and  blankets  to  a  few  he  could  in- 
duce others  to  come  in  and  thus  advance  the  work  of 
subduing   all.     The  temporary   reservations    proved 
that  progress  had  been  made,  being  an  essential  link 
in  the  evolutionary  chain ;  but  the  people  feared,  with 
some  reason,  such  apparent  success  as  might  result  in 
a  patched-up  peace,  a  suspension  of  campaigns,  and  a 
reduction  of  force,  to  be  followed  inevitably  by  a  new 
and  more  disastrous  outbreak. 

Unfortunately,  the  popular  feeling  led  to  the  commis- 
sion of  a  gross  outrage.  In  the  spring  of  1871  a  band 
of  Apaches  surrendered  to  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Whit- 
man at  Camp  Grant,  and  being  unwilling  to  go  to  the 
White  Mountain  reservation  recently  set  apart  tem- 
porarily by  Stoneman,  they  were  allowed  to  live  neai* 
the  post  on  the  Arivaipa,  rationed  as  prisoners  of  war/ 
performing  some  useful  work,  especially  in  the  cutting 
of  hay,  behaving  well  so  far  as  could  be  known  to  theT 
officers  in  charge,  and  increasing  in  number  to  about 
300.  The  citizens  were  indignant  at  this  feeding  of 
the  Apaches,  reftised  to  believe  that  they  had  sub- 
mitted in  good  faith,  and  found  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  unceasing  depredations  in  the  south-east  were 
committed  by  these  very  Indians.  At  the  end  of 
April  40  citizens  and  100  Pipagos  from  Tucson  and 
vicinity  marched  out  to  the  camp  and  killed  85,  all 
women  and  children  but  eight,  and  captured  some  30, 
who  were  sold  by  the  Pipagos  as  slaves.  The  per- 
petrators of  this  crime  to  the  number  of  108  were 
tried    for  murder  later  in  the   year  and   acquitted. 
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Whether  the  Arivaipa  Apaches  were  guilty  of  the 
thefts  and  murders  imputed  to  them  it  is  impossible 
to  know,  strong  evidence  being  produced  by  the  citi- 
zens on  one  side  and  by  the  officers  on  the  other ;  but 
in  any  case  the  massacre  of  women  and  children  was 
a  crime  in  justification  of  which  nothing  can  be  said.^^ 
In  June  1871  General  Greorge  Crook  succeeded  Stone- 
man  in  command  of  the  department.  His  reputation 
as  an  Indian-fighter  gained  in  other  fields,  his  openly 
expressed  condemnation  of  the  vacillating  policy  and 
desultory  warfare  of  the  past,  his  idea  of  a  reservation 
as  a  place  where  the  Apache  must  be  forced  to  remain 
and  work  for  a  living,  and  above  all  his  energetic 
preparations  for  an  eflective  campaign  against  the 
hostiles,  won  for  him  at  once  the  confidence  and  ad- 
miration of  the  people.  For  three  months  Crook 
carried  on  his  preliminary  operations  to  culminate  in 
a  general  aggressive  movement  from  which  the  great- 
est results  were  expected  by  all,  when  the  good  work 
was  interrupted  in  a  manner  that  was  most  exasperat- 
ing to  all  but  the  Apachea 

In  1867  a  board  of  peace  commissioners  for  the 
management  of  Indian  afiairs  had  been  appointed  at 
Washington,  being  made  permanent  in  1869,  and  the 

^*The  act  waa  generally  exctued  and  defended  by  the  Arizona  press  and 
people.      Lieut.  Whitman,  though  a  worthless  fellow  in  several  respects, 
seems  to  have  had  remarkaole  tact  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  Indiana,  many 
of  whom,  persuaded  that  the  military  had  no  part  in  the  outrage,  were  in- 
duced to  return  under  their  chief  Eskunenzin;  but  soon  one  of  the  retoming 
parties,  by  some  blunder  not  clearly  explained,  was  fired  upon  by  a  squad  ot 
soldiers,  and  the  Indians  fled  to  the  mountains  more  hostile  than  ever.     The 
trial  of  the  C.  Grant  murderers  is  reported  in  the  S.  F,  AUa^  Feb.  4,  1872. 
Whitman's  report  is  in  Ind,  Aff.  Rept,  1871,  p.  09;  and  a  good  account  of  the 
whole  affair  is  found  in  Dunn's  Maasacrea,  719  et  seq.    The  PrueoU  Miner  of 
Oct.  14,  1871,  ffives  a  list  of  301  persons  killed  by  the  Apaches  since  1864. 
In  May  Lieut.  H<  B.  Gushing  was  Killed  in  a  fight  with  the  foe.     In  Nov.  the 
Wickenburg  and  La  Paz  slaige  was  attacked,  and  six  men  were  killed,  in- 
cluding Fred.  W.  Lorins,  a  young  man  of  literary  and  scientific  attainmenta 
connected  with  Wheeler  s  survey,  whose  fate  made  a  sensation  in  the  east, 
doing  much  to  call  attention  to  the  real  state  of  affiurs.    I  met  him  in  S.  F. 
earlier  in  the  year.     The  day  before  his  departure  for  Ariz,  he  had  lua  bair 
cut  very  ahort,  jocularly  remarking  in  my  Library  that  the  Apachea  would 
find  it  difficult  to  take  hia  acalp.    The  gov.  in  his  mesaage  of  this  year  pra- 
sented  a  very  gloomy  picture  of  the  prospects.     There  had  been  reporta  in 
Feb.  about  abandonmg  many  posts  and  reducing  the  foroe;  indeM«  saoh 
orders  seem  to  have  be^  ii 
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movement  being  warmly  supported  by  President 
Grant  and  many  other  prominent  military  men  and 
civilians  throughout  the  nation.  The  feeling  that  led 
to  this  movement,  and  that  actuated  the  boai'd  in  its 
operations,  namely,  the  desire  to  protect  the  Indian 
from  injustice,  and  to  establish  a  uniform  and  benevo- 
lent policy  for  his  improvement,  was  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  of  the  hearty  support  it  received  from  all 
Americans  of  the  better  class.  The  movement  re- 
sulted, moreover,  in  great  good  throughout  the  Indian 
country  of  the  far  west.  Yet  in  some  phases  of  its 
practical  application,  and  notably  in  the  theory  that 
the  Arizona  Apaches  could  be  subdued  by  kindness  or 
influenced  by  other  motives  than  those  of  fear  and 
self-interest,  the  new  *  peace  policy'  was  a  sad  mis- 
take.^ The  commission  had  exerted  an  influence  in 
the  setting-apart  of  temporary  reservations  during 
Stoneman's  command ;  but  its  first  direct  interference 
in  Arizona  was  marked  by  unfortunate  blunders  on 

^^In  1S67  a  joint  special  committee  of  oongreas,  appointed  by  act  of  1865, 
had  made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  condition  of  the  tribes  and  their  treat- 
ment by  civil  and  military  authorities,  though  this  report  contained  very 
little  on  Arizona.  Ind.  An,  Rept  JohU  Spec.  Com,,  1867,  8^0,  532  p.  Says 
Dunn,  McuJiaeres,  717,  referring  to  the  operations  of  the  later  t^ommiseion: 
'  Unfortunately  for  the  Indian,  the  feeling  in  his  favor  wandered  off  into  the 
channel  of  abstract  compliment.  From  a  demon,  he  was  raised  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  temporal  deity  by  the  extremists,  who  were  now  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  aid  hinoL  The  gentlemen  who  wrote  the  reports  of  uie  commissioners 
revelled  in  riotous  imaginations  and  discarded  facts  as  a  part  of  the  old  and 
offensive  regime  which  was  henceforth  to  be  abandoned.'  I  think  that  Dunn, 
however,  is  inclined  to  draw  too  sharp  a  distinction  between  the  '  extermina- 
tion *  policy  of  1864-9  and  the  'peace  policy  of  later  years.  Instead  of  any 
sudden  change  of  policy  in  which  the  people  of  Arizona  and  the  military  were 
compelled  to  acquiesce  somewhat  unwillingly,  there  was  simply  a  gradual 
awakening  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  people  of  the  U.  S.  to  the 
truth,  as  realized  in  Ariz,  from  the  first,  that  the  Apaches  must  be  forced 
upon  reservations  and  then  protected.  The  '  extermination '  talk  of  certain 
msses,  and  the  ultra  '  persuasion  *  rot  of  certain  others,  were  mere  excres- 
cences that  never  had  much  real  weight  with  practical  men  of  any  class. 
And  indeed,  Donn  wisely  remarks  of  uie  earlier  period:  'Although  extermi- 
nation was  not  being  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  Arizona,  the  legitimate 
object  of  war  waa  being  obtained.  The  Apaches  were  gradually  bein^  Drought 
to  a  realization  that  peace  was  a  better  mode  of  life  than  war.  They  were 
learning  that  their  enemies  could  invade  their  homes,  destroy  their  property, 
sod  keep  them  in  constant  apprehension  of  death.  Some  of  them  were  ready 
to  live  peaceably  at  places  where  they  could  be  protected,  but  for  this  result, 
irhich  ought  to  have  been  the  primary  object  of  the  war,  there  had  been  no 
adequate  preparation. ' 
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both  sides,  at  a  time  when  prospects  were  brighter 
than  ever  before.  On  the  one  side  was  the  Camp 
Grant  massacre;  on  the  other — though  prompted 
largely  by  that  outrage — the  sending  of  Vincent  Col- 
yer  of  the  commissioners,  an  ultra  fanatic,  with  full 
powers  to  settle  the  Apache  question. 

Colyer,  who  had  visited  New  Mexico,  and  even 
reached  the  Moqui  towns  in  1869,  arrived  in  August 
1871.  Cook,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  suspended 
military  operations,  and  Governor  Safford  issued  orders 
for  the  commissioner's  protection,  with  a  view  to  re- 
strain the  popular  fury.  Colyer  came  fully  imbued 
with  the  belief  that  the  Apaches  were  innocent  vic- 
tims of  oppression,  and  the  whites  wholly  to  blame 
for  past  hostilities ;  and  he  would  listen  to  nothing  not 
confirmatory  of  his  preconceived  views,  scorning  to 
seek  information  from  the  rascally  citizens,  the  bloody- 
minded  officers,  or  anybody  else  who  knew  anything 
about  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Protected  by  an  escort, 
he  visited  the  posts  and  met  several  bands  of  Apaches, 
just  then  disposed  by  the  destitution  arising  from  past 
reverses  to  eome  in,  make  peace,  and  be  fed.  From 
them  he  got  all  the  testimony  he  desired  on  their 
peaceful  and  harmless  disposition.  He  approved  or 
selected  temporary  reservations  or  asylums  at  camps 
Grant,  Apache,  Verde,  McDowell,  Beale  Spring,  and 
Date  Creek ;  then  he  went  on  to  California  in  Octo- 
ber, followed  by  the  curses  of  Arizonans,  but  fully 
convinced  that  the  Apache  question  was  settled.  If 
let  alone,  the  Indians  would  gladly  come  upon  the 
reservations,  eager  for  peace  and  civilization.  Should 
there  be  new  troubles,  the  whites  might  quit  the 
country,  or,  staying,  comfort  themselves  for  the  mur- 
der of  their  families  and  loss  of  their  property  with 
the  thought  that  all  these  evils  were  due  to  ancient 
or  modern  aggressions  of  their  own  race.  Colyer's 
mission  did  perhaps  some  good  by  calling  attention  in 
the  east  to  Arizona;  its  harm,  was  the  suspension  of 
Crook  s  operations  for  a  long  time,  and  the  encourage- 
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ses 


ment  of  Apache  hopes  that  a  new  era  of  protection 
for  their  great  industay  of  plunder  had  dawned.  ^* 

Within  a  year  from  Colyer's  arrival,  the  Apaches 
are  known  to  have  made  54  raids,  and  killed  41  citi- 
zens. The  absurdities  of  his  report  were  somewhat 
apparent  even  at  Washington;  and  though  his  acts 
were  approved,  orders  were  sent  to  Crook  through 
General  Schofield  in  November  1871,  not  only  to  en- 
force strict  measures  on  the  reservations,  but  to  wage 
war  on  all  who  refused  to  submit.  February  1872 
was  fixed  as  the  date  before  which  all  must  come  in, 
or  take  the  consequences.  In  April,  however.  General 
0.  O.  Howard  came  as  a  special  commissioner  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians,  persuade  them  to  submit,  and  ad- 
vance the  reservation  work  in  general.  While  he 
was  not  to  interfere  directly  with  Crook's  operations, 
his  mission  had  practically  the  effect  to  postpone  the 
campaign  till  late  in  the  year.  Remembering  Colyer, 
the  Arizonans  were  prejudiced  against  Howard ;  but 

"Colyer's  Dreliminary  report  of  1869  is  found  in  Ind.  Af.  Bfpt,  1870,  p. 
70  et  aeq.;  and  that  of  1871  in  Id,,  1871,  p.  41-95,  with  much  matter  bearing 
on  the  general  subject  in  other  parts  of  the  same  voL  Dunn,  Jlicusaci'es,  726, 
tiiinks  that  while  Colyer  '  was  notoriously  ultra  in  his  peace  theories,  and 
evidently  did  not  understand  the  situation  in  Ariz.,'  ^et  *he  iras  quite  as 
eorrect  as  his  assailants.*  '  His  changes  of  the  location  of  the  Ind.  were 
rather  extensive,  and  none  of  them  produced  good  results.'  The  reference  is 
mainly  to  the  change  from  Caftada  Alamosa  to  the  Tularosa  val.  in  N.  Mex., 
where  some  of  the  Mimbrefios  and  Chirlcahuas  went  unwillingly,  the  latter 
loon  returning  to  their  old  home.  The  rest  were  later  moved  to  Ojo  Caliente, 
whence  the  name  Hot  Spring  Apaches. 

Notwithstanding  my  slignting  allusions  to  Colyer's  mission,  it  must  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of  his  allegations  that  the  Apaches 
had  often  been  grossly  wronged.  Many  such  instances  have  been  recorded 
by  me.  Much  nuiy  be  nrftea,  moreover,  against  the  right  of  a  foreign  race  to 
take  from  the  Tndians  their  country,  and  very  little  in  defence  of  Spanish  or 
English  treatment  of  the  aborigines  from  the  beginning.     A  white  man's 


Apaches  for  defending 
way.  But  as  there  was  no  proposition  or  possibility  in  the  case  of  Arizona  to 
torn  back  to  the  first  pace  and  begin  a  new  record,  I  am  disposed  to  doubt 
that  a  consideration  of  the  ancient  or  modem  short-comings  of  their  race  re- 

2 aired  the  Arizona  settlers  to  submit  to  plunder  and  murder,  or  even  to  quit 
^e  country,  to  believe  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  gov- 
eniment,  and  to  deny  that  there  was  ever  a  time,  in  this  century  at  least, 
when  the  Apaches  could  be  controlled  by  kindness  and  justice.  As  Dunn 
nys,  'no  warlike  Indians  ever  submitted  to  reservations  until  he  had  been 
whipped. '  There  was  ample  room  for  the  application  of  our  limited  supply 
of  benevolence  and  fair  treatment  aiter  forcing  the  Indians  to  submission. 
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the  latter  was  a  very  different  man,  his  peace  theories 
being  strongly  tinged  with  common  sense.  He  con- 
sulted the  people  freely,  and  found  them  reasonable,  if 
not  very  strong  in  faith,  respecting  reservation  and 
treaty  success.  Mutual  respect,  if  not  entire  agree- 
ment of  opinion  on  certain  phases  of  the  Apache  ques- 
tion, was  developed  by  the  intercourse.  Howard 
visited  the  posts ;  did  much  to  encourage  the  submis- 
sive bands;  made  treaties  between  Apaches  and  their 
Pima  and  Pdpago  foes;  changed  the  Camp  Grant 
reservation  to  the  Gila,  naming  it  San  CArlos;  and 
carried  away  some  chiefs  on  a  visit  to  Washington. 
In  the  autumn  he  came  back  to  complete  his  work, 
making  several  changes.  He  abolished  the  asylums 
at  McDowell,  Date  Creek,  and  Beale  Spring,  permit- 
ting the  Indians  to  choose  homes  at  the  other  reser- 
vations. But  his  principal  achievement,  though  as  it 
proved  an  unfortunate  one,  was  to  visit  Cochise  at  his 
mountain  home,  receive  that  chief's  submission,  and 
establish  the  Chiricahua  reservation  in  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  territory. 

Then,  in  1 872-4,  General  Crook  waged  a  continuous 
and  effective  war  on  the  hostilea  For  the  first  time 
all  departments  were  working  in  harmony  under  a 
definite  policy.  As  the  governor  put  it  in  his  message, 
Howard  had  offered  the  olive-branch,  and  Crook,  w^ith 
the  sword,  was  enforcing  its  acceptance.  Half-sub- 
dued bands  often  left  their  reservations  to  resume  their 
raids,  but  such  were  hard  pressed,  not  only  by  the 
troops,  but  by  Apache  warriors,  whose  submission  was 
evidently  not  all  pretence,  and  whose  services  were 
most  profitably  utilized.  As  before,  I  attempt  no 
record  of  the  campaign  in  its  complications.  By  the 
middle  of  1873,  the  last  of  the  Tontos,  Hualapais,  and 
Yavapais  had  submitted;  and  in  1874,  with  the  defeat 
of  several  renegade  bands,  the  war  was  regarded  as  at 
an  end.  .  In  a  sense,  and  for  large  portions  of  the  ter- 
ritory, the  peace  proved  lasting.  The  great  mass  of 
the  Apaches  was  now  under  military  control  on  the 
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reservations.  The  people  and  territorial  authorities 
regarded  Indian  troubles  as  practically  at  an  end. 
General  Crook  was  deservedly  the  hero  of  the  time.^^ 
Notwithstanding  this  peace,  which  in  a  sense,  as 
already  remarked,  was  permanent  in  the  north  and 
west,  the  south-eastern  frontier  region  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  after  a  few  years,  was  for  another  de- 
cade to  be  the  scene  of  Apache  warfare,  several  times 
devastated  with  deadly  results  by  renegade  bands 
from  the  reservations.  This  result  was  due,  not  only 
to  the  savage  instincts  and  ineradicable  hostility  of 
some  of  the  worst  Apache  tribes,  but  also  and  largely 
to  mismanagement.  An  outline  of  reservation  annals 
is  given  in  the  appended  note,  including  brief  mention 
of  the  principal  outbreaks.^*     In  1874  control  of  the 

^'  Some  details  respecting  the  final  campaigns,  for  which  I  have  no  space, 
may  be  found  in  Hamilton's  work  and  others  oi  recent  years.  Crook's  merits, 
which  were  very  great,  have  donbtless  been  exaggerated  in  view  of  his  snccess 
by  those  who  have  forgotten  the  similar  if  less  brilliant  efforts  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  was  the  best  Indian-fighter  of  all,  but  byno  means  the  only 
one.  He  had  a  firm  grasp  of  both  branches  of  his  task.  His  energy  and  skill 
in  carrying  on  a  military  exoedition  were  not  more  marked  than  his  tact  in 
managing  Indians  in  councu,  and  gaining  their  confidence,  or  his  earnest 
efforts  in  behalf  of  justice  and  fairness  on  the  part  of  both  races.  He  fully 
imderstood  the  Indian  character,  exercised  practical  good  sense  in  all  he  un- 
dertook, being  unaffected  by  sickly  sentimentalism  on  one  side,  or  extermi- 
nating vengeance  on  the  other.  Yet  in  earlier  years  his  success  might  have 
been  much  less  complete;  and  for  a  comparative  failure  on  one  later  occasion, 
he  was  condemned  by  Arizonans  much  as  other  commanders  had  been  in 
earlier  time* 

"Apache  reservations.  The  White  Mountain  reserv.  had  its  origin  when 
Haj.  John  Green  in  1869  found  a  band  of  friendly  Coyoteros  there.  In  June 
1870  he  established  Camp  Ord  (later  called  Ft  Apache),  and  gathered  1,043 
Ind.  His  favorable  reports  led  to  a  corresp.  between  the  peace  com.  and  mil. 
aothorities;  and  in  April  1871  the  reserv.  was  set  apart  l>y  Gen.  Stoneman, 
beinff  approved  by  Colyer,  and  confirmed  by  exec,  order  of  Dec.  14,  1872, 
whi^  aLo  added  a  tract  8.  of  the  Gila,  and  abolished  the  C.  Grant  reserv., 
thus  creating  the  S.  C^rloa  agency.  (There  were  thus  two  agencies,  S.  Cir- 
los  and  Ft  Apache  on  the  White  Mt  reserv.,  but  as  the  northern  agency  was 
later  discontinued,  the  name  S.  C4rlos  came  to  be  commonly  applied  to  the 
whole  reserv.)  In  1872  Gren.  Howard  found  and  caused  to  be  recalled  an  order 
suspending  rations,  and  appointed  Dr  Milan  Soul^  to  succeed  Maj.  Dallas  in 
chaise.  £i  1873-4  James  £.  Robert  was  agent,  and  the  population  increased 
to  1,800.  The  Ind.  behaved  and  worked  well,  being  apparently  content  and 
showing  some  interest  in  their  fields  and  ditches.  Li  Oct.  came  an  order  for 
their  removal  to  S.  C^los,  which  was  effected  much  against  their  wishes,  but 
without  the  use  of  force,  in  July  1875.  A  considerable  number,  however,  re- 
mained behind;  and  in  1881  some  500  were  living  on  Cibicu  Or.  in  the  ex- 
treme K.  w.  of  the  reserv.  The  arrest  of  a  medicine-man  who  professed  to 
bring  dead  warriors  to  life  caused  an  outbreak  in  June,  10  soldiers  and  8  cit- 
izens being  killed,  and  Ft  Apache  being  once  attacked.  The  friendly  scoutk 
jomed  the  foe,  for  which  tluree  were  hanged  and  two  sent  to  Oal.  as  prisoners^ 
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reservations  passed  from  the  war  department  to  the 
Indian   bureau,  with   unfortunate  results.      Greneral 

Before  Sept.  2lBt»  the  hoetiles  came  in  and  ■urrendered  in  small  partiea.     (See 
notes  on  o.  C&rlos  below.) 

At  Camp  Date  Creek  in  July  1870,  there  were  gathered  225  Ind.,  mostly 
Yavapaia,  who  for  a  year  were  allowed  to  get  a  living  by  hunting,  etc.,  bat 
from  June  1871  were  given  rations,  though  not  snbj^  to  much  control  mo 
long  as  they  kept  tiie  peace.  In  Sept.  1872  the  number  had  increased  to 
750,  includmg  some  rather  turbulent  characters.  Lieut.  F.  H.  £.  Ebstein  in 
char^  was  succeeded,  in  July  1872,  by  Dr  Josephus  Williams.  At  the  end 
of  1872,  by  advice  of  the  agent  and  others.  Gen.  Howard  discontinued  this 
feeding  station,  and  the  Ind.  were  transfeired  in  May  1873  to  the  C.  Verde 
reserv.,  which  had  been  set  apart  by  Colyer  in  1871,  and  where  a  Urge  num- 
ber of  Tontos  had  been  ^Uiered.  Williams  became  agent  at  Verde,  and  the 
highest  number  of  Ind.  m  1873  was  2,000,  900  running  away  in  Aug.,  but 
400  returniuff  in  Sept.  W.  S.  Schuyler  succeeded  Williams;  there  was  much 
sickness,  ana  the  site  of  the  agency  was  diansed  more  than  once;  in  Feb. 
1874  there  were  1,078  Ind.,  but  the  soldiers  brought  in  more  till  in  June 
there  were  1,544.  Later  in  the  year  much  progress liad  been  made  in  aerie, 
buildinn,  etc. ;  the  Ind.  seemed  well  disposed,  and  prospects  were  considered 
good.  But  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  natives  and  against  the  protest  of 
Gen.  Crook  they  were  removed  in  March  1875,  in  charge  of  Special  Commis- 
siouer  Dudlev  to  the  S.  C&rlos  reserv.,  the  Tontos  and  Yavapais  having  on 
the  way  a  fi^ht  among  themselves,  in  which  &ve  were  killed. 

The  Chincahua  reserv.,  including  approximately  that  portion  of  Cochise 
CO.  Iving  east  of  the  Dragoon  Mts,  was  estab.  in  Oct.  1872  by  Gen.  Howard, 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  chief  Cochise,  and  the  failure  of  all 
attempts  to  induce  this  tribe  to  leave  their  old  homes.  The  reserv.  was  set 
apart  uy  exec,  order  of  Dec  14th,  and  by  the  end  of  the  yoar  over  1,0D0 
Apaches  were  being  fed  according  to  the  report  of  the  agent,  Thos  T.  Jeffords. 
The  agency  was  at  Sulphur  Spring,  Cien^^^  de  S.  Simon,  Pinery  Cafion,  and 
Apache  Pass  successively.  Cochise  remamed  faithful  to  his  death  in  June 
1874,  .and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tasa,  though  neither  had  full  control  of 
all  the  bands.  There  was  no  farming  land,  but  the  Chiricahuas  were  not 
farmers,  and  did  not  care  to  learn  the  business.  The  reserv.  being  on  the 
Mexican  border,  there  was  much  raiding  across  the  line;  but  Agent  Jeffords 
insisted  that  these  depredations  were  committed  by  Ind.  from  ^  Carlos  and 
Hot  Spring,  and  Mexico,  and  never  by  his  Chiricahuas,  a  statement  not  im- 
plicitly believed  outside  the  reserv.  Jeffords  admitted,  however,  some  slight 
troubles  with  visiting  and  renegade  Apaches  and  Mex.  traders  and  soldiers. 
Supt  L.  E.  Dudley  of  N.  Mex.  endeavored  to  have  the  Chiricahuas  removed 
to  Hot  Spring,  but  they  refused  to  go.  Finally,  in  April  1876,  serious  trouble 
arose  from  the  sale  of  whiskey  by  one  Rogers  at  Sulphur  Spring  station,  the 
drunken  Ind.  fighting  among  themselves,  killing  the  liquor-dealer  and  his 
assistant,  going  on  the  war-path,  and  committing  many  depredations.  Ac- 
cordingly, oy  uie  influence  of  Gov.  Safford  and  against  the  advice  of  Gen. 
Kautz  then  in  command,  the  removal  of  all  the  Ind.  was  ordered.  A  band 
of  140  went  to  Hot  Spring;  325  under  Taza  were  sent  to  S.  Cirlos  in  June; 
and  the  rest — 400  accordmg  to  Jeffords'  figures,  the  accuracy  of  which  has 
been  questioned — ran  away  to  commit  depredations  on  the  frontier.  The 
reserv.  was  restored  to  the  public  domain  bv  exec,  order  of  Oct.  30,  1876. 

The  S.  Cirlos  division  of  the  White  Mt  reserv.  originated  in  1872  with 
the  abolishment  of  the  C.  Grant  reserv.  (which  also  seems  to  have  been  moved 
to  the  region  of  the  mouth  of  the  S.  Pedro  at  first).  Records  of  the  chan^ 
which  was  not  completed  till  Feb.  1873,  are  not  very  clear.  The  fuocessive 
agents  in  1872^  were  Ed.  C.  Jacobs,  Geo.  H.  Stevens,  H.  R.  Wilbur^  0.  F. 
Larrabee,  W.  H.  Brown,  J.  K  Roberts,  and  John  P.  Clum.  There  were  from 
900  to  1,800  Ind.  on  the  roUs,  but  from  some  mismanagement  or  frequent 
change  of  agents  there  were  constant  troubles,  desertions,  and  recaptures. 
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Crook  should  have  been  lefb  for  several  years  at  least 
in  full  control     From  1875  the  policy  of  concentrat- 

ln  liay  1873  there  was  a  plot  to  kill  all  the  whites.  It  was  cUscoyered  in 
time,  bat  Idevt.  Alxmr  was  shot,  and  three  chiefs  with  their  hands  fled  to  the 
mountains.  These  Ind.  were  harassed  for  a  yeajr,  and  not  permitted  to  re- 
turn tQl  they  had  killed  the  three  chiefs.  In  Jan«  1874  other  serious  tronbles 
oeenrred,  resulting  in  the  flight  of  severaJi  bands,  and  in  six  montiis  of  war 
before  all  submitted.  Still  considerable  proffress  in  agric.  was  reported. 
There  were  1,000  of  the  original  S.  Cirlos  Ind.  in  Sept.  1875,  besides  1,400 
who  had  come  from  C.  Ver£  in  March,  and  1,800  from  Ft  Apache  in  July,. 
or  a  total  of  4,200,  who  got  no  rations  except  in  payment  for  laoor.  In  June 
1876  tiie  Chiricahuas,  325  strong,  were  brought  m  from  the  south;  from  Oct. 
the  troops  were  removed,  and  reliance  was  placed  on  the  native  police,  not 
only  to  preserve  order,  bat  also  to  pursue  renecades;  and  Glum  took  25  of 
his  Apaches  east  to  the  centennial  fair.  In  ^y  1877  the  renegade  Chiri- 
cahuas havim^  joined  the  Hot  Spring  Ind.  in  depredations,  it  decided  to  break 
up  the  Hot  Spring  reserv.,  and  453  Ind  were  transferred  to  S.  Cirlos,  Vic- 
toirio  and  40  warriors  escaping  to  avoid  the  transfer,  and  900  of  the  453  escap- 
ing  in  Sept.,  thouffh  about  Iw  of  them  were  perhaps  brought  back  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  renegades  did  bloody  work  in  N.  l^x.  Glum  claimed 
that  no  depredations  were  committed  bv  his  reserv.  Ind.  proper,  and  that  all 
was  prosperous,  but  his  reports  may  have  been  somewhat  highly  colored. 
Meanwhile  the  exec,  order  of  Dec.  14,  1872,  creating  tiie  reserv.,  was  supple- 
mented by  several  new  orders.  That  of  Aug.  5,  1873,  out  off  bH  the  Gila 
vaUey  above  old  C.  Goodwin,  or  about  llO"*  5',  and  that  of  July  21,  1874,  all 
east  of  long.  109"  SO'  (the  reserv.  had  at  first  extended  to  the  N.  Mex.  line). 
That  of  April  27,  1876,  cut  off  a  strip  on  the  east;  that  of  Jan.  26,  1877,  a 
tract  of  7,^1  acres  in  K.  B.  comer;  and  that  of  March  31, 1877,  the  s.  w.  cor- 
ner s.  of  the  Gila.  Sept  See.  InL^  1882,  p.  309-1 1.  As  left,  the  reserv.  contains 
4,440  sq.  miles.  H.  L  Hart  was  agent  in  1877-8,  Adna  R.  Chaffee  in  1879-80, 
J.  C.  liffiuiy  in  1880-1,  PhiL  P.  WUcox  in  1882^,  G.  Ford  in  1884.  Though 
the  presence  of  many  different  and  mutually  hostile  bands  neoessitated  their 
separation  to  some  extent  into  distinct  camps,  there  were  no  serious  troubles 
with  the  masses;  the  native  police  rendered  good  service;  and  fair  progress  was 
reported  in  agriculture.  In  1878  about  400  Apaches  were  absent,  working 
in  the  mines,  etc.,  and  giving  no  cause  for  complaint.  In  the  same  year 
mining  discoveries  in  the  n.  w.  at  McMillan's  caused  some  complaint  of  en- 
croachment on  the  reserv.  In  1879  the  pop.  was  4,652;  there  were  2,000 
cattle  and  Worses;  and  5,000  lbs.  of  barley  were  sold.  The  taking  of  water 
from  the  Gila  above  the  reserv.  caused  some  fears.  The  Apaches  were  gen* 
erally  disarmed,  and  the  use  of  tismn,  the  native  liquor,  was  prevented. 
Apache  women  were  as  a  rule  chaste,  but  habits  of  prostitution,  with  result- 
ing disease;  had  been  brought  to  some  extent  by  the  Colorado  River  bands. 
In  1880  the  renegade  chiefs  Juh  and  Ger<5nimo,  with  108  Chiricahuas,  were 
brought  in  from  Mexico.  Another  chief,  Victorio,  continued  his  raids  on  the 
border  until  killed  by  the  Mexicans.  In  1881  Nan^,  Victorious  associate, 
continued  his  depredations;  and  Juh  and  Nachez  with  a  party  of  Chiricahuas 
itn  away  from  the  reserv.  in  Sept.,  and  after  a  fight  were  driven  into  Mexico. 
Petty  disturbances. increased  somewhat;  whiskey  sellers  at  Globe  caused 
•ome  trouble;  but  notwithstanding  a  flood,  goods  crops  were  raised,  live-stock 
increased,  good  buildings  were  completed,  and  a  school  was  taught  by  A.  B. 
Ross  and  wife.  The  discovery  of  nch  coid  deposits  this  year  introduced  new 
ODmplications  for  which  no  solution  has  yet  been  found,  though  there  has 
been  much  discussion  of  the  subject  in  Ariz,  and  in  congress.  The  people  are 
aatfer  to  have  the  mining  tract  restored  to  the  public  domain;  while  on  the 
ouer  hand  is  advocated  either  the  working  of  the  coal  mines  by  the  Ind.,  or 
« lease  for  their  benefit.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  serious  doubts 
were  finally  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  Agent  Tiffany's  favorable  reports  on 
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ing  all  the  Apaches  at  San  Cdrlos  was  enforced. 
Those  of  forts  Verde  and  Apache  were  transferred  in 
March  and  July;  the  Chiric^uas  in  June  1876;  and 
the  Hot  Spring  bands  in  May  1877.  While  in  a  gen- 
eral way  this  policy  of  concentration  may  have  been 
well  founded,  while  some  changes  were  probably  neces- 
sary— notably  at  the  Chiricahua  reservation  on  the 
Mexican  border — and  while  no  policy  would  have  en- 
tirely prevented  the  subsequent  troubles,  yet  there 
can  be  no  question  that  nearly  all  the  later  outbreaks 
and  disasters  may  be  traced  directly  to  these  transfers. 
The  Indians  were  naturally  unwilling  to  quit  the  re- 
gions in  which  they  had  been  bom  or  which  they  had 
chosen,  which,  as  they  understood  it,  the  government 
had  given  them  for  permanent  homes,  and  where  in  some 
instances  they  were  making  progress;  many  of  them 
objected  particularly  to  the  San  Cdrlos  tract ;  besides 
their  aversion  to  any  change  and  their  special  objec- 
tions to  the  new  home,  there  was  much  fear  of  their 
new  neighbors;  and  the  mingling  or  near  approach  of 
so  many  distinct  and  hostile  bands — ^which  had  never 
j^reed  on  any  proposition  except  that  of  hostility  to 
the  whites — was  sure  to  make  serious  trouble.  With 
the  special  reasons  assigned  for  the  change,  the  mis- 
conduct of  certain  renegade  bands  or  turbulent  char- 
acters, the  masses  of  the  Apaches  at  each  point  had 
little  to  do ;  and  in  some  cases  the  influence  of  whites 
coveting  the  reservation  lands  was  a  controlling  mo- 
tive. General  Crook  protested  earnestly  against  the 
first  transfer,  that  of  the  Verde  Indians ;  but  he  was 
removed  to  another  department  to  fight  the  Sioux, 
and  was  succeeded  in  March  1875  by  General  August 
V.  Kautz.  This  oflScer  also  opposea  the  changes,  and 
in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  Cbiricahuas  and 
resulting  depredations  of  renegades,  he  became  in- 
volved in  serious  controversies  with  Governor  Safford, 

the  condition  of  affairs.  From  1882  the  reservation  was  practically  under 
ooatroi  of  Uie  military  commander;  and  the  condition  of  anairs  was  for  the 
most  part  satisfactory,  bat  for  the  escape  of  renegade  bands  in  1885,  and 
their  depredations  on  the  border. 
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which  finally  led  to  his  removal  in  1878,  his  successor 
being  General  O.  B.  Willcox."* 

On  the  transfer  of  the  Chiricahuas  in  June  1876,  a 
considerable  number  escaped,  went  on  the  war-path, 
and  in  four  months  killed  20  persons.  On  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Hot  Spring  bands  in  May  1877,  Vic  tor  io 
and  party  escaped  to  Mexico;  and  in  September  300 
escaped  from  San  Carlos.  The  ensuing  pursuits, 
fights,  surrenders,  and  reescapes  are  too  complicated 
for  detailed  record  here;  but  large  numbers  of  the 
renegades,  while  sometimes  submitting  in  New  Mexico, 
refused  to  be  removed  to  San  Carlos,  and  ran  away 
every  time  it  was  attempted.  Resulting  depredations, 
sometimes  exaggerated  by  the  citizens  and  news- 
papers,  and  perhaps  underrated  by  the  military,  were 
constant  and  serious  on  the  border,  especially  in  New 
Mexico;  and  for  years  the  warfare  was  alnjost  as 
deadly  as  ever.  From  this  time  the  Indians  were  well 
armed  with  repeating  rifles,  and  pursuits  by  the  troops 
were  generally  fruitless.  In  1879  Victorio  came  from 
the  south,  was  reenforced  by  various  renegade  bands, 
and  killed  73  victims  before  he  could  be  driven  back 
into  Mexico.  He  was  killed  in  1880  by  Mexicans, 
while  Juh  and  Ger6nimo,  with  110  Chiricahuas,  were 
brought  in  to  the  reservation.  In  1881  occurred  the 
Cibicu  Creek  outbreak,  as  mentioned  elsewhere ;  Nand, 
Victorio's  successor,  made  a  bloody  raid  from  across 
the  line,  and  part  of  the  Chiricahuas,  under  Juh  and 
Nachez,  ran  away  from  San  Cdrlos.  In  April  1882 
these  were  followed  by  Gerdnimo  and  the  rest  of  the 
renegade  Chiricahuas,  with  Loco  and  his  Hot  Spring 

'*The  ffOY.  aociued  Eantz  of  inefficiency  in  Ind.  warfare  against  the  rene* 
gades,  and  in  his  message  of  1877  called  on  the  legisl.  to  raise  a  force  of  militia 
or  Ind.  sconts  to  protect  the  country,  since  the  military  were  doing  nothing. 
Ariz.  Jour.,  1877,  p.  233-4.  Both  parties  wrote  severe  letters  for  the  news- 
Dapers,  and  Safford  made  an  effort  to  have  Kautz  removed.  The  general  de- 
fends himself  at  length  in  his  regular  report  of  Aug.  15, 1877.  (7.  S.  Chvt  Doc., 
45th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  ii.  133-49..  Hoyt,  Leading  Events,  MS.,  15 
et  seq.y  says  that  Eauts  was  a  little  later  court-martialed  and  reprimanded 
for  publishing  a  pamphlet  refleotinff  on  Judge-advocate-gen.  Dunn.  Though 
the  north  was  generally  spoken  of  as  bein^  at  ^eace,  ^autz"  report  shows 
several  expeditions  in  we  0.  Verde  region,  m  which  36  Ind.  were  killed  and 
42  captured. 
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band.  Further  trouble  occurred  on  the  reservation, 
and  the  general  outlook  was  very  discouraging.  Mili- 
tary men  were  nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
all  these  later  troubles  were  due  to  the  disturbance  of 
Crook's  plans,  the  turning-over  of  the  reservations  to 
the  Indian  bureau  in  1874,  the  unwise  concentration 
of  the  Apaches  at  San  Cd.rlos,  and  subsequent  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  civil  agents  with  the  re- 
sulting controversies.  It  is  clear  that  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  to  a  considerable  extent  well  founded. 

In  1882  Greneral  Crook  came  back  to  relieve  Gren- 
eral  Willcox,  to  whom,  however,  no  special  fault  was 
imputed.  A  treaty  was  made  by  which  Indians  might 
be  pursued  across  the  boundary  by  United  States  and 
Mexican  troops,  respectively.  And  with  Crook's  re- 
turn there  came  about  rather  mysteriously,  as  Dunn 
remarks,  "  a  reasonable  harmony  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Indian  bureau  and  war  department  in 
Arizona."  He  found  the  reservation  Indians  sullen, 
suspicious,  and  discontented,  complaining  of  wrongs  at 
the  hands  of  their  late  agent,  distracted  with  rumors 
of  intended  attack,  disarmment,  and  removal,  and  dis- 
posed to  go  again  on  the  war-path  as  a  choice  of  evils. 
With  his  old  tact  the  general  made  them  understand 
that  war  was  just  what  their  enemies  desired,  and 
peace  their  only  means  of  saving  their  reservation. 
The  old  system  of  strict  discipline,  metal  tags,  and 
frequent  roll-calls  was  restored,  and  the  native  police 
reorganized.  Confidence  being  restored,  Crook  per- 
mi  tied  a  large  number  of  the  Indians  to  leave  the 
river  agency  and  live  in  the  northern  part  of  the  res- 
ervation without  rations.  They  succeeded  so  well 
that  about  1,500,  or  one  third  of  the  whole  number, 
were  soon  living  in  the  north  and  almost  self-sustain- 
ing. 

Meanwhile,  Ger6nimo  and  the  rest  were  raiding  in 
Mexico;  and  in  March  1883,  Chato  with  fifty  Indians 
crossed  the  line  and  killed  a  dozen  persons  in  Arizona, 
including  the  family  of  Judge  McComas.     With  about 
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50  soldiers  and  200  Apache  scouts,  having  fortunately 
secured  the  services  as  guide  of  a  chief  who  had  de- 
serted from  the  foe,  and  having  made  arrangements 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  Mexican  forces,  Crook 
marched  in  May  to  the  Apache  stronghold  in  the 
Sierra  Madre — ^a  place  never  reached  by  troops  before, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  reached  without  the 
services  of  the  guide.  A  complete  surrounding  and 
surprise  of  the  loe  was  prevented  bj''  the  ha>ty  firing 
of  the  scouts;  but  Chato's  band  was  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  nine  killed  and  five  captives;  and  the  rest 
entered  into  negotiations.  Finally,  they  ofiered  to 
surrender  on  the  condition  that  past  ofiences  should 
be  forgotten,  and  all  be  settled  on  the  reservation. 
Because  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  campaign  at 
this  time  and  in  this  country  was  impossible,  because 
to  withdraw  and  await  a  more  convenient  opportunity 
of  surprising  the  foe  would  involve  renewed  disaster 
to  the  scattered  settlers,  and  because  the  Chiricahua 
outbreak  had  been  caused  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  unfair  treatment.  Crook  accepted  the  terms  and 
brought  back  to  San  Cdrlos  nearly  400  renegades, 
including  Ger6nimo,  Ghato,  Nachez,  Loco,  and  all 
the  chiefs  except  Juh,  who  had  escaped.  For  two 
years  these  Indians  under  military  management  be- 
haved well,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Apache  ques- 
tion had  been  at  last  settled.^ 

^  Annual  Report  qf  Briffodier-general  Cfeorae  Crook,  U.  S.  Army,  command- 
ktg  departmaU  qf  Arkona,  1883,  n.  p.,  12mo,  17,  1,  2,  3,  12,  1,  3  p.;  Id.,  1884, 
l&no,  10  p.     In  Ariz.' Laws,  1883,  p.  292-6,  is  a  memorial  of  tne  legisl.,  ex- 
planatoiy  of  the  sitaation  and  asking  that  all  the  Apaches  be  removed.     An 
Apache  Carnpaign  in  the  Sierra  Madre;  an  account  qf  Ute  expedi^on  in  pursuit  of 
the  hostile  Chiricahua  Apaches  in  tfie  spring  qf  1883.   By  John  O.  Bourke,  CapL 
Third  Cavalry,  etc,'S.Y.,  1886,  12mo,  112  p.,  famishes  also  a  good  narrative 
of  Crook's  campaign.     Crook  says:  '  From  my  experience  of  late  years  I  can 
state,  unhesitatingly,  that  since  the  Ind.  have  learned  the  strength  of  our 
people,  in  almost  ever^  Ind.  war  which  I  have  known  anything  about,  the 
prime  cause  has  been,  either  the  failure  of  our  govt  to  make  good  its  pledges, 
or  the  wrouffs  perpetrated  upon  them  by  unscrupulous  whites.     That  Ind.  are 
often  robbed  of  their  rations,  goods,  etc., . .  .by  rascally  agents  and  other  un- 
scrupulous white  men,  is  a  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  any  one  having 
relations  with  thenu    These  are  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  this  unset- 
tled state  of  affairs.     Public  sentiment  in  frontier  communities  does  not 
ooosider  the  malicious  killing  of  an  Ind.  murder,  nor  the  most  unblushing 
plundering  tiieft. .  .1  have  no  knowledge  of  a  case  on  record  where  a  white 
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Yet  once  more  in  the  early  summer  of  1885,  Grer6- 
nirao  and  Nachez,  with  a  part  of  their  Chiricahua 
warriors,  fled  from  the  reservation,  and  resumed  their 
deadly  raiding  on  the  settlers  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 
No  definite  reason  for  the  outbreak  is  known,  though 
the  chief's  detection  in  the  illicit  manufacture  of  tis- 
wiriy  the  native  liquor,  has  been  suggested ;  and  later 
Ger6nimo  has  talked  vaguely  of  plots  against  his  life. 
This  occurrence,  while  not  affecting  the  wisdom  of 
Crook's  general  policy,  or  proving  that  past  troubles 
had  not  been  largely  due  to  reservation  changes  and 
mismanagement,  or  even  justifying  the  suspicion  that 
the  general  had  been  so  far  carried  away  by  his  theo- 
ries as  .  to  become  a  dupe  of  Apache  cunning — ^yet 
shows  clearly  enough  that  even  with  just  and  careful 
treatment  under  military  auspices  the  Apache  could 
not  be  trusted,  that  the  problem  had  not  been  so  near 
an  easy  solution  as  Crook  had  believed,  and  that  past 
outbreaks  were  due  in  part  to  inherent  savagism. 
Again,  with  his  accustomed  vigor,  and  with  the  aid 
of  Apache  scouts,  under  Captain  Crawford — who  was 
killed  in  an  unfortunate  encounter  with  Mexicans — 
Crook  pursued   the   renegades   into   Sonora,  and  in 

man  haa  been  convicted  and  punished  for  defrauding  an  Indian.     I  am  not 
an  apologist  for  the  Chiricahnas — they  are  bad  Ind.,  probably  the  very  worst 
on  the  coatineut. '     'An  Ind.  in  his  mode  of  warfare  is  more  than  the  equal 
of  the  white  man,  and  it  would  be  practically  impossible  with  white  soldiers 
to  subdue  the  Chiricahnas  in  their  own  haunts.'    He  thinks  the  Ind.  shoald 
own  their  lands  in  severalty,  as  most  of  them  desire.     To  disarm  them  he 
believes  impossible  and  undesirable;  they  must  have  arms  for  protectioa 
against  lawless  whites.     'Their  removal  would  bring  On  tlie  bloodiest  Ind. 
war  this  country  has  ever  experienced.*    But  the  seneral  ^oes  much  too  far 
ij.  urging  that  the  ballot  should  be  given  the  Ind.     In  his  report  of  1894, 
after  a  year  of  peace,  Crook  expresses  great  satisfaction  with  the  progress 
made,  and  the  prospects,  notwithstanding  certain  obstacles — notably  the  ex- 
tortions of  traders.     One  chief,  for  makmg  warlike  speeches,  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  convicted — all  by  natives — and  sent  to  Cal.  for  imprisonment. 
Gerdnimo  and  Nachez  are  among  the  most  successful  farmers.     Crops  of  the 
season  were  3,850,000  lbs.  com,  550,000  lbs.  barley,  54,000  lbs.  beans,  20,000 
lbs.  potatoes,  50,000  lbs.  wheat,  200,000  pumpkins,  and  90,000  melons,  in  spite 
of  some  bad  luck  caused  by  freshets. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  there  is  extant  in  Arizona  a  tneory  that  in 
the  campaiffu  of  1883  Gen.  Crook,  through  placing  too  much  confidence  in 
his  scouts,  found  himself  really  in  the  power  of  the  Chiricahuas,  and  was 
obliffed  to  accept  Gerdnimo's  terms.  I  have  not  attached  much  importance 
to  this  theory,  though  the  events  of  188j-0  tend  somewhat  to  give  it  pUusi- 
bility. 
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March  1886  forced  them  to  promise  surrender.  But 
before  entering  Arizona,  not  obtaining  satisfactory- 
guaranties  of  restoration  to  reservation  life,  and  fear- 
ing the  punishment  his  crimes  deserved,  the  wily 
6er6nimo  and  his  companions  effected  their  escape  to 
ravage  the  frontier  with  death  and  desolation  for  five 
months  more.  This  misfortune,  or  blunder,  brought 
upon  Crook  a  storm  of  abuse  which  resulted  in  his 
removal;  and  General  Nelson  Miles  was  appointed 
to  take  his  place.  Under  the  new  commander  and 
his  subordinates,  notable  among  whom  was  Captain 
Lawton,  the  campaign  was  continued;  and  after  va- 
rious delays  and  contretemps  that  did  not  fail  to 
arouse  a  clamor  of  popular  criticism,  the  Chiricahua 
band  of  some  20  warriors  was  in  August  forced  to 
surrender  without  conditions. 

As  I  write,  not  only  these  captives,  but  all  the 
Chiricahuas  and  Hot  Spring  Indians  at  San  Cd,rlos 
have  been  sent  to  Florida.  Arizona  is  again  joyful 
in  the  belief  that  her  Indian  troubles  are  forever  at 
an  end.  General  Miles  is  the  hero  of  the  day,  natu- 
rally, and  justly  to  the  extent  that  he  has  well  per- 
formed his  duty,  but  unfairly  in  so  far  as  his  service 
of  a  few  months  is  made  to  outweigh  the  still  more 
valuable  work  of  Crook  for  years.  Whether  Ger6- 
nimo  will  be  hanged,  as  he  should  be,  is  not  yet  set- 
tled, and  for  the  welfare  of  Arizona  it  is  immaterial. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  will  be  other 
troubles  with  the  Apaches;  but  they  should  not  be 
very  serious,  especially  if  the  policy  of  exiling  all 
renegades  shall  be  strictly  enforced. 

aS  to  the  general  prospits  of  the  reservation  Indians 
of  all  tribes,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  encouraging. 
A  mountainous  mining  country  on  the  national  fron- 
tier, where  white  men  can  hardly  be  made  to  behave 
themselves,  is  not  fit  for  an  Indian  reservation.  It 
would  be  better  for  Arizona  that  all  should  be  re- 
moved; and  better  for  the  Indians,  if  there  be  any 
region  where  success  with  other  tribes  is  at  all  en- 
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couraging.     Yet  the  removal  would  be  very  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible.     Though  no  real  progress  has  as 
yet  been  made,  reservation  annals  furnish  many  items 
to  indicate  seemingly  that  the  seeds  of  advancement 
might  easily  be  made  to  take  root     The  Indians  often 
show  traits  of  docility,  patience,  industry,  and  ambi- 
tion to  improve,  of  which  it  would  seem  advantage 
might  be  taken ;  but  with  these  traits  are  inextricably 
mingled  others  of  stupid  perversity  and  savagism  that 
practically  bar  the  way  to  all  improvement;  and  the 
monumental  capacity  for  blundering,  the  rascality,  the 
.bigotry,  the  lacK  of  skill,  the  fondness  for  controversy 
on  the  part  of  agents,  teachers,  missionaries,  and  all 
who  unaertake  the  management  of  Indians,  have  thus 
far  cooperated  most  effectually  against  success.     Prob- 
ably no  radical  change  is  to  be  expected  in  either  red 
men  or  white;  probably  a  foreign  civilization  cannot 
be  ingrafted  on  aboriginal  stock;  apparently  the  In- 
dians, non-progressive  savages,  ever  the  victims   of 
injustice,  must  dwindle  in  numbers  and  finally  disap- 
pear; or,  at  best,  the  germs  of  civilization  be  planted 
in  a  few  individuals  surviving  the  tribal  annihilation. 
Yet  the  line  of  our  nation's  duty  is  clear  in  the  mat- 
ter.    The  Indians  must  be  fully  protected  in  their 
rights.     Outrages  upon  them  must  be  promptly  and 
severely  punished.     Every  attempt  at  improvement 
must  be  encouraged.     As  fast  as  possible  the  tribal 
relation  must  be  broken  up.     Lands  must  be  given  in 
severalty  to  all  who  are  capable  of  utilizing  them. 
Government  aid  must  be  mainly  in  the  form  of  im- 
plements and   instruction  and  protection.     Primary 
schools  must  be  liberally  supported ;  but  religion  must 
be  made   a   secondary  matter.     Above   all,  earnest, 
honest,  practical  men  must  be  put  in  charge  and  paid 
for  their  services.     The  survival  of  the  fittest  must 
be  encouraged.     If  any  must  perish,  let   it  be  the 
good-for-nothing;  if  any  are  to  be  helped,  let  it  be 
those  who  are  disposed  to  help  themselves. 
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Apaches  have  not  been  the  only  outlaws  who  have 
afflicted  Arizona.  Acts  of  lawless  violence,  includ- 
ing murders,  robberies,  and  lynchings,  have  been  but 
too  common  throughout  the  territory's  history.  Yet 
such  irregularities  have  not  been  greater  but  rather 
much  less  than  was  to  be  expected  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  in  consideration  of  which  Arizona's 
record  is  not  worse  than  that  of  the  other  western 
regions.  The  Indian  wars  in  themselves,  during 
which  every  citizen's  life  was  in  constant  danger, 
tended  strongly  to  establish  the  habit  of  reliance  on 
force  rather  than  legal  forms  for  protection  from 
other  foes.  Desperadoes  might  always  commit  out- 
rages with  a  fair  chance  of  their  being  attributed  to 
Indians.  The  geographic  position  of  the  territory 
contributed  to  the  same  result.  Mexican  outlaws  of 
a  peculiarly  vicious  class  frequented  the  frontier  dis- 
tricts, easily  escaping  after  the  commission  of  crimes 
into  Sonora,  where  their  punishment,  by  reason  of 
endless  complications  of  international  red  tape,  was 
generally  impracticable.  These  Mexicans,  bad  as 
they  were,  haid  like  the  Indians  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  hundreds  of  offences-  they  never  committed. 
The  native  population  of  Spanish  race,  here  as  in 
other  border  regions  of  the  United  States,  has  often 
been  the  object  of  most  unfair  treatment.  Too  often 
has  there  been  a  popular  clamor  for  the  expulsion  of 
all  Mexicans  from  some  mining  camp,  innate  race 
prejudice  being  aggravated  by  the  acts  of  a  few  out- 
laws, and  the  result  being  utilized  by  designing  des- 
peradoes or  politicians  of  another  race  for  the  carryiug- 
out  of  their  various  designs.  A  sparsely  settled 
mining  country  is  never  a  favorable  field  for  the 
proper  enforcement  of  law;  and  Arizona  for  many 
years,  by  reason  not  only  of  its  Indian  troubles,  but 
of  its  undeserved  reputation  as  a  desert  unfit  for 
homes,  was  chiefly  attractive  to  the  least  desirable 
class  of  ad  venturers  from  California,  Nevada,  Colorado, 
and  Texas.     Again  the  long  and  unprotected  stage 
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and  express  routes  over  which  rich  bullion  prizes  were 
carried,  have  furnished  especial  temptations  and  facili- 
ties for  highway  robbery.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  combination  of  national  and  territorial  author- 
ity has  not  always  been  favorable  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice;  and  that  locally  the  qualities  of  energy 
and  bravery  required  in  officers  of  justice  have  been 
too  often  sought  in  men  more  or  less  identified  with 
the  .criminal  element.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pre- 
sent a  chronicle  of  Arizona  crimes  and  criminals, 
though  I  append  some  items  and  references  in  a  note. 
While  it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  troubles  of  this 
class  are  at  an  end,  yet  constant  progress  in  the  right 
direction  and  growth  of  proper  public  sentunent  are 
to  be  noted.  With  railroads,  agricultural  develop- 
ment, and  increase  of  law-abiding  population,  scenes 
of  violence  will  be  more  and  more  confined,  as  they 
have  been  for  the  most  part  in  late  years,  to  new 
mining  districts  and  isolated  frontier  settlements.*^ 

**  Some  items  on  Ariz,  committees  of  yigilance,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  my 
Papular  Tribunals,  L  722  et  seq.     In  his  message  of  1868  the  ffov.  compli- 
ments the  Mex.  pop.  for  their  obedience  to  law  and  general  good  character. 
Down  to  this  time  there  have  been  no  special  complaints  of  lawlessneas- 
ezcept  before  1864.     In  *68,  however,  the  gov.  offers  a  reward  of  $300  for  the 
arrest  of  a  murderer.  Ariz.  Jour.,  1868,  p.  272.     From  70  murdeni  and  rob- 
beries attributed  to  Mex.  became  frequent  on  the  Gila.     Three  Amer.  were 
killed  at  Mission  Camp.     A  reward  of  $1,000  was  offered,  and  an  agent  waa 
sent  to  Sonora,  but  Gov.  Pesqueira  declined  to  give  up  the  criminals.  Id., 
1871,  p.  53-4,  157-9,  163-4,   222-8,   234r^;    Hayes*  Scraps,  Ariz.,  m.  101. 
Baker  and  family  were  murdered  at  Blue  Water  Station  in  Dec.  71.  Id,,  iiL 
289-91,  312,  315;  U.  S.  Omt  Doc,  42d  cong.  3d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc,  i.  383-6, 
411-12;  and  many  newspaper  articles.     Four  or  five  murders  are  noted  in 
72.     There  were  also  complaints  on  the  Sonora  side  of  outrages  on  Mex. 
EstreUa  de  Occid.,  Mar.  29,  1872;  Mex.,  Mem,  JUL,  1875,  annex  1,  p.  3-13. 
In  1873  there  were  several  vigilance  organizations,  and  also  the  1st  legal  exe- 
cution— that  of  one  Fernandez  at  Yuma.  Hafes*  Scraps,  Ariz.,  v.  165,  169,  188, 
199,  210;  vi.  160,  167-8,  172,  193;  ^m.  Scraps,  165.     In  1877  the  gov.  an- 
nounced that  for  2  years  but  slight  troubles  had  occurred;  yet  predicted  that 
with  increasing  wealth  the  temptation  for  robbery  would  increase;  and  ad- 
vised the  legishiture  to  continue  its  appropriations  for  the  arrest  of  criminals, 
and  to  make  highway  robbery  a  capital  onence.     And  indeed,  from  1878  mur- 
ders and  robberies  are  frequently  catalogued  in  the  newspapers  each  year. 
The  Mex.  do  not  seem  to  have  been  prominently  accused  m  these  years, 
but  some  corresp.  on  the  subject  is  found  in  Mex.  Corresp.  Diplomdlica,  L 
779-84;  U.  S.  Oovt  Doc.,  46th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  i.  734.     In  79  the 
Phoenix  stage  waa  robbed  4  times  in  as  many  months;  Gov.  Gosper  offered 
$500  for  the  killing  and  $300  for  the  arrest  of  a  stage  robber;  and  several 
lynchings  are  recorded.    Ariz.  Scraps,  129;  Phoenix  Herald,  June  25,   '80; 
PrescoU  Miner,  Dec.  3,  '80;  S.  F,  BuUetin,  Aug.  22,  79;  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Aug. 
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S3;  79.  In  '80-2  matten  assnmed  their  wont  aspect,  staoe  robbers  were 
Ijmched,  cowboys  attacked  some  of  the  towns,  shenfEs  and  tneir  posses  were 
often  resisted,  bloody  affrays  occnrred  between  Amer.  and  Mex.,  an  emi- 
grant train  was  attacked  by  robbers,  and  several  legal  execntions  are 
recorded.  Tombstone  was  a  centre  of  lawless  operations,  the  U.  S.  marshal 
was  shot,  and  several  bloody  fights  took  place  between  the  desperadoes  and 
icarcely  less  desperate  officers  of  justice.  The  citizens  were  at  last  fally 
aroused;  money  was  contributed,  and  a  volunteer  force  raised;  the  president 
of  the  U.  S.  issued  a  proclamation;  and  in  ^83  quiet  was  restored,  and  the 
prisons  were  fulL  See  files  of  Tombstone  and  other  newspapers  in  these 
years;  also  Ariz.  Jour,,  12th  legis.  ass.  90-2;  U,  8.  OoU  Doc.,  47th  cong.  1st 
■ess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  188.  The  last  serious  trouble  was  at  Bisbee  in  Dec.  '83, 
when  ^ye  armed  men  deliberately  and  openly  robbed  a  store  and  killed  6 
eitixens  in  cold  blood.  The  5  culprits  were  speedily  convicted  and  hanged  at 
Tombstone  in  March  '84;  while  another  accomplice,  being  condemned  to  im- 
niaonment  for  life,  was  lynched  by  citizens  in  Feb.  &e  Ariiu  HisL  CE.  & 
Co.),  154-5;  and  the  newspapers. 

Hist.  Asiz.  and  N.  Mkx.    87 
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AEIZONAN  INDUSTRIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS.' 

1864-1886. 

MnriNO — Eablt  Opkbations — Thk  Gold  PLACiRa — "Erracr  of  Apaghb 
Wabs — Other  Obstacles — Final  Suocbss— Statistics — Silver  axd 
Gold  Belt— The  Four  Groups,  Mojaye,  Yavapai,  Gila,  Pima,  and 
CocHiSB — Some  Local  Items — Famous  Mikes — Tombstone — Copper 
Mines — ^Diamond  Hoax — Modern  Works  on  Arizona — Agriculture 
— <!?limate  and  Products — Stock-raising — Government  Lands — Mex- 
ican Grants — ^Manupactures  and  Trade— Roads,  Stages,  and  Mails 
/  — ^Railroads  and  Telegraphs — Education — Tjbrary — Historical 
SociBTT — Churches— Newspapers. 

'   From  the   time  when  it  first  became   known  to 
Europeans,  Arizona  has  been  especially  noted  for  its 
mineral  wealth.     There  is  no  evidence  that  its  mines 
were   ever   worked   by  the   aborigines;  but   by  the 
Spaniards  its  treasure  of  precious  metals  was  much 
talked  of,  even  before  being  found.     It  was  enough  to 
know  that  the  country  was  in  the  mysterious  north, 
and  occupied  by  savage  tribes;  its  wealth  was  taken 
for  granted.     On  its  partial  exploration,  however,  and 
the  establishment  of  missions  and  presidios  on  its  bor- 
ders early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  abundant  indica- 
tions of  gold  and  silver  were  found  in  all  directions. 
Yet  so  broad  and  rich  was  the  mineral  field  farther 
south,  and  so  feeble  the  Spanish  tenure  in  Alta  Pime- 
rfa  by  reason  of  Indian  hostility,  that  not  even  the 
wonderfully  rich  *planchas  de  plata'  at  the  Arizona 
camp,  giving  name  to  the  later  territory  though  not 
within  its  limits,  led  to  the  occupation  of  the  northern 
parts  by  miners.     As  I  have  already  explained,  the 
current  traditions   of  extensive   mining  in   Spanish 
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times  are  greatly  exaggerated.  The  Jesuits  worked 
no  mines;  and  in  their  period,  down  to  1767,  nothing 
was  practically  accomplished  beyond  irr^ular  pros- 
pecting in  connection  with  military  expeditions  and 
the  occasional  working  of  a  few  veins  or  placers  for 
brief  periods,  near  the  presidioa  It  is  doabtful  that 
any  traces  of  such  workings  have  been  visible  in  mod- 
em  times.  Later,  however,  in  about  1790-1815, 
while  the  Apaches  were  comparatively  at  peace  and 
all  industries  flourished  accordingly,  mines  were  worked 
on  a  small  scale  in  several  parts  of  what  is  now  Pima 
county,  and  the  old  shafts  and  tunnels  of  this  period 
have  sometimes  been  found,  though  the  extent  of  such 
operations  has  been  generally  exaggerated.  With 
Mexican  independence  and  a  renewal  of  Apache  raids^ 
the  mining  industry  was  entirely  suspended,  only  to 
be  resumed  in  the  last  years,  if  at  all,  on  a  scale  even 
smaller  than  before  1790. 

Still  the  fame  of  hidden  wealth  remained  and  mul- 
tiplied; and  on  the  consummation  of  the  Gadsden 
purchase  in  1854,  as  we  have  seen,  Americans  like 
JPoston  and  Mowry  began  to  open  the  mines.  East- 
ern capital  was  enlisted;  several  companies  were 
formed;  mUls  and  furnaces  were  put  in  operation; 
and  for  some  six  years,  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles 
— ^notably  that  of  expensive  transportation — the  south- 
em  silver  mines  were  worked  with  considerable  success 
and  brilliant  prospects,  until  interrupted  by  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Apaches  in  1861.  The  minmg  properties  were 
then  plundered  and  destroyed,  many  miners  were 
killed,  and  work  was  entirely  suspended,  not  to  be 
profitably  resumed  in  this  region  for  many  years, 
buring  this  period  the  Ajo  copper  mines  in  Papague- 
r(a  were  also  worked  with  some  success ;  and  on  the 
lower  Gila  from  1858  gold  placers,  or  dry  washings, 
attracted  a  thousand  miners  or  more,  being  somewhat 
profitably  worked  for  four  years,  and  never  entirely 
abandoned.     In  1862  the  placer  excitement  was  trans- 
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ferred  northward  across  the  Gila,  and  up  the  Colorado 
to  the  region  where  La  Paz,  Olive  City,  and  Ehren- 
berg  soon  came  into  existence.  For  several  years 
these  Colorado  placers  attracted  a  crowd  of  C^Jifor- 
nians,  and  a  large  amount  of  coarse  gold  was  obtained; 
but  as  a  rule  the  dry  washing  processes  were  too 
tedious  for  the  permanent  occupation  of  any  but  Mex- 
icans and  Indians;  and  the  Americans  pushed  their 
prospecting  north-eastward,  under  the  pioneers  Pauline 
Weaver  and  Joseph  Walker,  for  whom  new  and  rich 
districts  in  what  is  now  Yavapai  county  were  named 
in  1863.  Not  only  was  the  placer  field  thus  extended, 
but  rich  gold  and  silver  bearing  veins  were  found,  giv- 
ing promise  of  a  permanent  mining  industry  for  the 
future.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1864-5,  when  the 
territory  'of  Arizona  was  organized;  and  the  mining 

^  Tbe  CaL  papers  of  1862-3  are  foil  of  ootreni.  on  the  Colorado  placerB^ 
and  there  is alarge  coL  of  this  corresp.  in  Haye^ acrm-bocks,  Ariz.,  i.,  paasim. 
The  nnmber  of  miners  in  1862  is  estimated  mm  500  to  1,600.  Reports  are 
oontradictonr;  but  nobody  seems  to  be  making  mnch  money.  There  is  much 
discussion  of  the  best  routes  from  Los  Anseles,  the  number  of  miners  return- 
ing in  disgust  being  apparently  about  equal  to  those  starting  out  in  high  hopes. 
In  1863-4  the  La  rai  fields  are  comparatively  deserted  for  uie  north  and  east; 
and  we  hear  more  and  more  of  veins  and  lodes  of  gold,  silver,  and  oopper. 
Olive  City  was  then  called  Olivia.  Many  discoveries  are  mentioned  in  Mojave 
CO.,  and  we  hear  much  of  the  Moss  lode,  Eldorado  Cafion,  and  Hardvville. 
The  placer  excitement  ended  about  1864,  though  the  deposits  continued  to  be 
worked,  and  often  with  profit.  According  to  BA3rmond|s  rept  of  1870,  the 
placer  gold  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  fields  is  of  local  origin  from  small  gash* 
veins  in  slates  and  greenstone.  The  fpravel  is  angular  and  not  round^  bv 
water,  having  little  or  no  earth  with  it.  Only  coarse  gold  had  been  saved, 
and  there  was  more  left  than  had  been  taken  out.  From  1870  there  was  a 
revival  of  interest  in  the  plaoera,  though  they  had  never  been  wholly  aban- 
doned. A  machine  for  arv  washing  was  used  on  the  Colorado;  and  on 
the  Gila  a  company  pumped  water  into  a  reservoir  on  the  hills.  Hamiltoa 
says  the  Yuma  co.  putcers  have  yielded  over  $2,000,000.  The  census  report 
and  King  give  the  placer  yield  of  1880  as  ^0,000.  Lynx  Creek  and  the 
Weaver  district  in  Yavapai  are  said  to  have  produced  over  $1,000,000  each 
from  ffravel;  and  there  were  several  other  rich  districts,  the  placer  yield  of 
1873  oeing  put  at  $40,000.  Richmond  Basin,  Gila  co.,  was  a  most  remark- 
able placer,  over  $100,000  in  nuggets  being  picked  from  the  surface,  and 
there  being  10  feet  of  ffold-bearing  mud  on  tne  bed-rock.  In  the  Quijotoa 
region,  Pima  co.,  dry  pmcers  have  been  worked  by  Mexicans  and  P&pagos. 
Extensive  placers  are  mentioned  in  the  Sta  Bita  Mts.  In  Graham  co.,  on  S. 
Francisco  River,  is  a  broad  tract  of  sravel  which  is  thought  to  promise  well 
for  hydraulic  work.  Hardly  a  year  has  passed  without  a  placer  discovery  in 
some  part  of  Ariz.,  chiefly  in  Yavapai;  and  work  has  been  continuous  and  in 
a  small  way  profitable,  though  interrupted  often  in  one  section  or  another  by 
drought.  Statistics  of  production  in  this  branch  of  mining  are  naturally 
very  meagre  and  unreliaole 
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excitement  in  Yavapai  doubtless  had  much  influence 
in  making  Prescott  the  capital.  This  excitement  con- 
tinued for  years,  new  and  rich  discoveries  being  fre- 
quent; but  the  richest  lodes  were  always  those  to  be 
discovered  a  little  farther  on  in  the  Apache  country. 
The  Apache  war  soon  made  mining  and  even  pros- 
pecting extremely  perilous  in  most  regions,  at  the  same 
time  preventing  the  influx  of  capital  from  abroad ;  and 
in  many  of  the  mines  that  could  be  worked  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  ores  were  too  refractory  for  reduction 
by  the  crude  processes  and  with  the  imperfect  machin- 
ery of  the  pioneers.  One  or  two  mines  of  extraordinary 
richness  were  continuously  profitable;  a  few  others 
paid  well  at  times;  many  men  gained  a  living  by 
working  placers  and  small  veins;  and  some  mines  near 
the  Colorado  made  a  profit  by  sending  selected  ores  at 
enormous  cost  to  San  Francisco.  Meanwhile  every 
military  expedition  was  also  a  prospecting  tour ;  and 
the  attitude  of  the  people  was  one  of  most  impatient 
waiting  for  the  time  when,  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Apache  and  the  return  of  peace,  the  development  of 
mineral  wealth  might  begin  in  earnest  Enthusiasm 
over  the  country's  prospects  was  unbounded;  the  local 
newspapers  were  full  of  rose-colored  predictions;  the 
governor  and  legislature  were  strong  in  the  faith ;  and 
the  government  commissioners  of  mining  statistics, 
Boss  Browne  and  R.  W.  Raymond,  gave  some  prom- 
inence to  Arizona  in  their  reports.* 

'Seeannnal  messages  of  thesov.  ia  Arh.,  JounuHs,  1865  et  seq.  Bepofta 
wpon  the  Mineral  Resources  qf  Hie  UnUed  States,  by  speetai  oovmrnMoners  J.  Rosa 
Browne  and  Jamea  W.  Taylor  (for  1866).  Wash.,  1867.  This  contaiiis  on  Ariz, 
only  Got.  McCormick's  message,  and  the  mining  law,  p.  135,  249.  Report  qf 
J,  Roes  Browne  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  States  ana  Territories  toest  qf  the 
Rocky  Mountains  (for  1867).  Wash,  and  S.  F.,  1868;  also  published  as  Re- 
sowres  qfthe  Padfie  Slope,  etc.,  S.  F.,  1869.  This  report,  p.  443-81,  contains 
a  good  acooant  of  Ariz,  mines,  made  np  in  part  from  tne  author  s  observations, 
bat  mainly  from  notes  of  various  writers,  especially  those  furnished  by  Gov. 
McCormick.  Statistics  qf  Mines  and  Mining  in  the  States  and  Territories  toest  qf 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  being  the  first  {eighth)  annual  repoH  qfRossiter  W.  Raymond, 
United  States  commissioner  qf  Mining  Statistics  (1837-75).  Wash.,  1869-77, 
bdi^  published  in  the  House  Ex.  Doc.,  from  the  40th  cong.  3d  sess.  to  44th 
ooDg.  1st  BOSS.  The  report  of  1870  is  founded  mainly  on  the  personal  observa- 
tions  of  Frof.  A.  EUlers,  a  deputy  commissioner,  and  is  very  complete  in  its 
loeoont  at  the  geology  of  Ariz. ,  and  the  various  districts  and  mines.    The  last 
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With  the  end  of  Apache  war  in  lfi74  came  the  ex- 
pected revival  and  development  of  mining  industry, 
old  mines  being  worked  with  profit,  and  many  new 
lodes  being  brought  to  light,  notably  in  the  central 
region  of  Gila  and  Pinal  counties.  The  revival  ex- 
tended to  the  old  districts  of  Pima  county  in  the  south, 
where  the  mines  had  been  practically  abandoned  for 
thirteen  years.  While,  however,  there  was  marked 
progress  in  discoveries  and  workings,  and  in  the  in- 
flux of  population,  the  output  of  bullion  beginning 
also  to  assume  proportions,  yet  the  grand  'boom*  was 
hardly  so  immediate  or  complete  as  Arizonans,  in  their 
long  pent  enthusiasm,  had  hoped  for.  Capital  was 
still  somewhat  timid  and  tardy  in  its  approach ;  the 
Indians  became  again  to  a  certain  extent  troublesome ; 
and  above  all,  the  cost  of  transportation  was  enormous. 
The  railroad  then  became  the  prospective  panacea  for 
all  the  territory's  ills.  It  reached  the  Colorado  bor- 
der in  1878,  and  five  years  later  two  lines  extended 
completely  across  the  country  from  east  to  west.  The 
railroad,  with  its  policy  of  demanding  ''all  the  trafiSc 
will  bear,"  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  excessively  high 
rates,  yet  it  afibrded  some  relief;  and  meanwhile  the 
discovery  of  the  Tombstone  bonanzas,  aided  by  the 
failure  of  the  Comstock  lode  as  a  paying  property, 
gave  to  Arizona  in  1880-4  a  very  high  and  previously 
unexcelled  degree  of  prosperity.  In  1884-6,  how- 
ever, the  extremely  low  price  of  silver  and  copper 
bullion,  together  with  labor  troubles  and  a  disastrous 
fire  in  the  south-east,  and  the  bursting  of  the  Quijo- 
toa  bubble,  have  thrown  over  the  country's  progress 
a  cloud,  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  disappear. 

The  total  gold  and  silver  product  of  the  Arizona 
mines  has  been  perhaps  about  $60,000,000.  For  the 
decade  ending  in  1869  it  was  estimated,  on  no  very 

report,  of  1875,  is  also  extonsiye.    The  others  are  shorter,  being  made  up  from 
information  derived  from  residents. 

For  mining  laws  of  Ariz.,  see  Ark,,  Mining  Law,  Presoott,  1864r,  12mo, 
21  p.;  Id.,  Acta.,  1875,  p.  152-5;  /rf..  Compiled  Law,  632-4;  U,  8.  Chat 
Doc.,  38th  cong.  2d  sess.,  BL  Mis.  Doc  14;  HinUm'9  Hand-book,  app.  1-12; 
Shinn's  Mm.  Camps,  282. 
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Becore  basiB,  at  $1,000,000  per  year  on  an  average. 
Then  it  fell  off  to  $800,000,  to  $600,000,  and  in  1873-4 
to  $500,000,  being  $750,000  in  1875.  For  the  next 
four  years  it  averaged  about  $2,000,000.  For  1880 
the  amount  is  siven  as  $5,560,000;  for  1881  it  was 
$8,360,000;  and  for  1882  over  $8,500,000.  In  1883-4 
the  production  fell  off  to  about  $6,000,000,  and  to  a 
still  less  figure  probably  in  1886.  Down  to  the  end 
of  the  Apache  war  the  amount  of  gold  largely  ex- 
ceeded that  of  silver,  but  later  was  only  about  one 
sixth,  though  exceeding  $1,000,000  in  1881-2.' 

The  most  notable  general  characteristics  of  the  Ari- 
zona lodes  would  seem  to  be  the  great  extent  of  min- 
eral-bearing: lands,  the  extremelv  varied  and  compli- 
cated  natu^  of  the  deposits,  and  their  extraordinary 
richness,  especially  on  and  near  the  surface.  No 
description  even  en  r^sum^  is  possible  within  my 
limita  Arizona  resembles  a  kind  of  laboratory  where 
nature  has  tried  experiments  preliminaiy  to  a  general 
distribution  of  mmerals  in  the  Pacific  states.  The 
experienced  miner  from  abroad  is  puzzled  by  the  array 

'  For  statiBticB,  besides  the  reports  of  Browne  and  Raymond  already  cited, 
see  Horatio  C.  Barchard's  Repwt  qf  the  Dtrtdar  qfthe  Mini  upon  the  SkUiaHea 
qfike  production  qf  thepreeUnw  mataU  in  the  UnUed  States  (for  1880  et  seq.), 
Wash.,  1881  et  sea.  For  1878-9-81,  between  the  reports  of  Raymond  and 
Burchard,  the  condition  of  the  mines  was  treated  in  reports  of  the  governor. 
U.  8.  Oovi  Doc,  45th  cong.  3d.  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  ix.,  pt  5,  p.  1089-90;  40th 
oong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc,  x.,  pt  5,  p.  890-6;  47th  cong.  let  sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.,  X.  929-32  (report  of  Patrick  Hamilton);  Id.,  zi.,  pt  6,  p.  354,  pL 
xlyiii.-iz.  (King  s  Geol.  Report);  also  mint  statistics  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  sec.  treasury.  Alex.  I>elmar's  History  of  the  Predoiue  Meiale  jrom  the 
earUesi  tames  to  tAe  preseni,  Lond.,  1880,  contains,  p.  168,  a  table  of  production 
for  Ariz,  in  1869-78,  based  on  the  U.  U.  Monetary  Commiasion,  Report,  1876, 
or  on  the  estimates  of  Valentine,  supt  of  Wells,  Fargo,  ft  Co.  's  express.  See 
ako  9th  and  10th  U.  8.  Census  Reports,  the  former  for  1870  containing  nothing 
of  any  value.  The  Arizona  newspapers  contain  some  valuable  estimates. 
Among  the  states  and  territories  in  1880  Ariz,  ranked  in  the  production  of 
gold  9,  silver  5,  total  7;  or  in  prod,  per  s^.  mile  8.  per  capita  4.  In  '81  there 
were  66  mills  running,  with  590  stamps,  m  75  districts;  123  districts  in  1882. 
Down  to  1876  the  no.  of  mines  recorded  was  11,605.  Binion,  About  630  are 
BMoed  in  the  index  of  Burchard's  report  of  1883.  Hinton  gives  for  1877-8 
long  lists  of  mines  for  the  different  counties.  As  an  instance  of  varying  esti- 
mates may  be  noted  those  of  1875.  That  of  WeUs,  Farjg;o,  ft  Co.  is  $1C@,093; 
that  of  Surv.-gen.  Wasson  $1,500,000;  a  newspaper  estimate  $2,000,000;  and 
that  of  Raymond  $750,000.  Clarance  King  and  the  census  nve  the  yield  of 
1880  sua  $2,399,211  in  bullion,  but  the  assay  value  as  $4,7^,638.  As  Bnr- 
efaard's  figures  are  $5,566,601,  this  suggests  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  the  figures  for  other  yean. 
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of  new  combinations  and  strange  geologic  conditions, 
though  he  generally  finds,  sooner  or  later,  all  that  he 
has  known  in  other  states.  To  a  greater  extent  than 
in  other  regions,  rich  veins  near  the  surface  have  been 
worked  on  a  small  scale,  but  profitably,  by  individuals 
with  limited  capital ;  but  the  prospects  for  deep  min- 
ing in  the  future  are  understood  to  be  encouraging  on 
the  whole.  The  natural  facilities  for  mining,  in  the 
supply  of  wood  and  water — except  in  a  few  sections, 
and  for  placer  mines — and  especially  in  climate  for 
continuous  working,  are  excellent  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  states;  while  agricultural  resources 
more  than  sufiice  for  the  support  of  a  dense  mining 
population.  Of  the  whole  area,  about  72,000,000 
acres,  nearly  one  half  is  described  as  mineral-bearing. 
Ores  producing  from  $1,000  to  $20,000  per  ton  in  gold 
and  silver  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence ;  but  here, 
as  elsewhere,  such  are  not  the  deposits  that  promise 
the  greatest  permanent  results.  Nowhere  has  more 
money  been  wasted  in  blundering  mismanagement; 
and  even  rascality  in  certain  directions  has  not  been 
wanting ;  yet  Arizona  has  not  been  famous  as  the  field 
of  stock-board  swindles ;  and  her  record  has  been  for 
the  most  part  one  of  dividends  rather  than  assessments. 
In  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  territory,  the 
region  tributary  to  the  Colorado,  above  the  big  bend, 
an  area  of  about  40,000  square  miles  out  of  the  entire 
100,000,  including  northern  Mojave,  about  three 
fourths  of  Yavapai,  and  nearly  all  of  Apache  counties, 
no  rich  deposits  of  the  precious  metals  have  been 
found;  yet  the  extreme  north-east,  beyond  the  Colo- 
rado Chiquito,  with  the  region  of  Fort  Defiance  and 
the  Moqui  towns  as  a  centre,  contains  immense  coal- 
fields that  can  hardly  fail  to  assume  great  importance 
in  time.*     All  the  rest  of  the  territory,  except  a  broad 

*0n  these  Apache  co.  coal-beda,  see  Binton'a  Hand-book,  85-7;  HamiUon** 
Rewurces,  243-5;  and  Ariz.,  HisL  (£.  &  Co.),  204^.  The  ooal  is  bituminous, 
and  said  to  be  of  good  quality,  having  been  tested  by  use  on  the  A.  ft  P.  R.  R., 
and  considerable  quantities  shipped  to  Cal.  Petroleuin,  according  to  Hamil* 
ton,  has  been  found  near  the  c(Mi-fields,  which  extend,  into  Utah  and  K.  Hex., 
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tract  of  the  Gila  valley,  and  adjoining  deserts,  is  dotted 
'with  mines;  but  the  great  silver  and  gold  belt  rnay  be 
described  as  a  tract  from  60  to  70  miles  wide,  and  400 
miles  long,  adjoining  the  non-metallic  region  above 
described  on  the  south-west,  extending  from  the  Colo- 
rado, just  below  the  big  bend,  south-eastward  to  Gila 
county,  and  thence  south  to  the  Mexican  boundary. 
The  principal  mines  of  this  belt  may  be  noticed  briefly 
in  four  groups. 

The  first  group  in  the  north-west  includes  the 
mines  of  Mojave  county  explored  to  some  extent  from 
1858,  and  worked  in  considerable  numbers  from  1863, 
though  operations  were  much  interrupted  in  1866-70 
by  Hualapai  hostilities.  The  number  of  claims  re- 
corded down  to  1882  was  about  2,700.  All  the  moun- 
tain ranges  are  rich  in  minerals,  promising  discoveries 
liave  been  made  each  year,  and  the  county  has  often 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  great  developments,  which 
from  one  cause  or  another — mainly  the  great  cost  of 
transportation  preventing  the  working  of  ores  pro- 
ducing  less  than  $500  per  ton — ^have  never  come.  The 
completion  of  the  railroad  in  1883,  however,  seems  to 
have  removed  the  worst  of  Mojave's  disadvantages/ 

bein^  X)erhapB  second  in  extent  only  to  thoee  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  Lob 
Angeles  Star  of  Feb.  6,  1864,  and  iveiiw  of  Feb.  6th,  is  noted  the  discovery 
of  valuable  coal-beds  by  Tyson,  in  the  La  Paz  region.  Five  lodes  were  ex- 
plored and  named,  and  fine  specimens  sent  to  Los  Angeles  and  S.  Francisco, 
one  of  the  papers  pronouncing  the  coal  anthracite;  but  I  find  nothing  more 
about  this  Yuma  co.  coal.  In  his  message  of  1871,  the  gov.  mentions  the  dis- 
covery of  extensive  coal  deposits  in  the  White  Mts,  near  C.  Thomas;  and  in 
1879  he  recommends  a  survey  of  the  coal-fields  as  most  important  in  connec- 
tion  i^th  R.  R.  developments.  Coal  discoveries  on  the  S.  !redro  and  Arivaipa 
are  occasionally  mentioned  from  1878,  some  of  the  coal  being  described  by 
Hinton  and  the  newspapers  as  anthracite.  The  deposits  discovered  in  1881, 
on  l>eer  Creek,  Pinal  co.,  on  the  S.  C&rlos  reservation,  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  1885  the  secretary  of  the  interior  recommended 
the  segregation  of  these  lands,  and  by  fair  means  or  foul  the  coal  will  doabt- 
lees  be  made  available. 

^  The  product  of  the  Mojave  mines  in  1880-3  is  given  as,  gold  $20,000, 
^,000,  $15,000,  and  120.000;  silver,  $210,000,  $75,000,  $50,000,  and  $150,000. 
Hinton  gives  the  product  in  1887  as  $200,000  per  month.  Hamilton,  1884, 
says  that  3,000  tons  of  silver  ore  are  shipped  at  Kingston  on  the  R.  R.  each 
month.  In  1864-7,  the  Eldorado  Cation  mines  in  the  extreme  north  are 
nuich  talked  of  in  tiie  newspapers.  The  Cerbat,  or  Hualapai,  district  in  the 
region  around  Mineral  Park,  with  the  country  eastward  to  Hackberry  in 
the  Maynard  district,  was  the  chief  silver-producing  district  before  1875.  The 
Moss  gold  mine  near  Hardyville  was  one  of  the  ea^est  discoveries,  and  ¥rith 
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Off  the  main  belt,  and  not  included  in  the  four  groups, 
are  the  Yuma  county  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
copper.  The  gold  placers  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado, 
which  caused  great  excitement  in  1858-64,  and  have 
been  worked  with  some  profit  ever  since,  have  been 
noticed  elsewhere.  The  silver  lodes  near  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers,  though  the  ores  are  of  low  grade, 
have  had  the  advantage  of  comparatively  cheap  river 
transportation,  are  near  the  railroad,  and  in  recent 
years  are  attracting  renewed  attention* 

The  second  group,  hardly  separated  from  the  first, 
includes  the  mines  of  southern  x  avapai  and  northern 
Maricopa,  in  the  region  south  of  Prescott,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Hassayampaand  Agua  Frio.  These  mines 
were  discovered  during  the  placer  'rush'  of  1863-4, 
and  have  been  the  chief  gold-producers  of  Arizona. 
Down  to  1876  there  had  been  recorded  7,300  mines. 
Gold  was  found  everywhere ;  the  placers  yielded  richly 
for  years,  and  are  still  worked  with  profit  in  wet  sea- 
sons; immensely  rich  gold  veins  were  worked  near  the 
surface ;  but  with  increasing  depth  the  lodes  became 
chiefly  silver- bearing.  Apache  raids,  and  ores  that 
proved  refractory  under  the  rude  process  in  vogue, 
were  the  earlier  obstacles  to  perfect  success;  and  in 

its  £[reat  body  of  free-milling  gold-bearing  ore  was  for  yean  regarded  as  the 
coming  bonanza.  Much  money  was  spent  on  mills,  tannels,  etc.;  and  for 
final  failure  or  abandonment  no  other  reason  is  assigned  than  unwise  man- 
agement. The  McOracken  and  Signal  silver  mines  in  the  south  werr  iis- 
covered  in  1874,  and  became  the  largest  bullion  producers,  the  total  ^eld 
beinff  over  $1,000,000,  and  the  ore  running  from  $60  to  $600  per  ton  in  ulver 
and  lead.  The  mills  were  at  Greenwood  and  Virginia.  But  work  on  these 
mines  was  suspended  about  1880. 

Southward  across  the  Bill  Williams  River  in  Yuma  to,  are  the  Planet  cop* 
per  mines,  and  others,  which  have  since  1863  sent  over  8,000  tons  of  ore, 
yielding  20  to  60  per  cent  of  copper,  to  S.  Francisco.  Wood  and  water  are  very 
scarce  in  this  district.  The  Gutle  Dome  mines  in  the  south  were  discovered 
in  1863  and  supposed  to  be  immensely  rich,  but  were  abandoned  when  it  was 
learned  that  tne  ore  was  chiefly  lead.  Larse  quantities  of  lead  were  subse- 
quently shipped  to  S.  F. ;  and  from  1869-70  uie  mines  were  profitably  worked. 
The  ore  yields  50  to  70  per  cent  of  lead,  and  $23  to  $190  per  ton  of  silver,  the 
cost  of  working  being  $40  and  of  freight  $28.  Before  1881  the  district  bad 
produced  $2,000,000.  The  Silver  district,  just  north  of  Castle  Dome,  has 
been  verv  prominent  in  late  years,  and  there  are  many  other  somewhat  pros- 
perous districts.  The  bullion  product  of  Yuma  oo.  in  1874  is  given,  as  gold 
$50,000,  silver  and  copper  $138,500;  1880,  about  $60,000;  1881,  gold  $30,000, 
sUver  $105,000;  1882,  gold  $20,000,  sUver  250,000;  1883,  gold  ^,00^,  saver 
$75,000. 
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later  years  remoteness  from  the  railroad  has  been  a 
Berious  drawback,  soon  to  be  remedied  now.  The  lead- 
ing districts  are  Weaver,  Hassayampa,  Lynx  Creek, 
Turkey  Creek,  Humbug,  Peck,  and  Martinez  or  Date 
Creek.  But  the  most  famous  mine  of  all  was  the  Vul* 
tore  in  Maricopa  county,  discovered  in  1863  by  Henry 
Wickenburg — ^for  whom  the  town  near  by  was  named 
— and  in  the  next  ten  years  producing  over  $3,000,000 
in  gold,  though  the  ore  had  to  be  hauled  some  15  n«les 
to  mills  on  the  Hassayampa.  Large  quantities  of  low- 
grade  ore  were  left  when  work  was  suspended ;  and 
fix>m  1879,  with  water  brought  in  iron  pipes  for  an  80- 
stamp  mill,  the  mine  started  on  a  new  career  of  pros- 
perity.* 

Still  farther  south-east,  across  the  Verde,  in  Gila 
and  Final  counties,  between  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers, 
is  the  third  group  of  the  belt ;  the  leading  districts  be- 
ing Pioneer  and  Globe,  and  the  veins  being  remark- 
able for  their  variety  and  richness  in  silver,  gold,  and 
copper.  Development  began  in  1875  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  famous  Silver  King,  and  the  equally 

«  The  gold  product  of  Tavapai  in  1873  is  put  at  $103,600;  1880,  gold  $5,000, 
■flver  f2&,000;  1881,  gold  $50,000,  nlver  $450,000;  1882,  gold  $30,000,  sUver 
$400,000;  1883,  gold  $25,000,  sUver  $800,000.  Prodact  of  Maricopa,  1880, 
gold  $120,000,  silver  $280,000;  1881,  gold  $240,000,  sUver  $75,000;  1882,  gold 
$250,000,  wlver  $75,000;  1883,  gold  $330,000,  silver  $25,000.  An  avenge 
aas^^from  10  mines  in  the  Humbag  dist  was  over  $1,000  per  ton.  Lynx 
or  Walker  Creek  was  perhaps  the  richest  stream  in  Ariz.,  yielding  over 
$1,000,000  from  graveL  The  ores  were  base,  and  mills  stopped  running 
in  1S70.  Tiptop  Irom  small  rich  veins  produced  ^,000,000,  giving  for- 
tanes,  as  Hamilton  observes,  to  many  small  chloriders.  Turkey  Creek 
district^  without  surftboe  indicatioos,  gave  almost  pure  silver  at  a  slight 
depth,  sometimes  in  'chunks'  worth  $14  a  pouncL  Here  the  Goodwin 
mine  was  the  oldest, .  and  the  Hidden  Treasure,  Wonder,  and  Pine  Spring 
have  been  prominent  in  late  years.  Rich  Hill,  in  Weaver  dist,  yielded 
$500,000  in  nuggets  from  an  acre  on  the  summit  4,000  ft  high,  and 
$500,000  more  from  gulches  on  its  sides.  The  Peck  lode  produced  in  1875-8 
$1,200,000,  some  ore  running  from  $10,000  to  $17,000  per  ton;  depth,  312  ft. 
In  1879-82  work  was  suspended  through  legal  complications,  but  has  since 
been  resumed.  The  Vulture  produced  $254, 1 10  in  1868,  the  ore  yielding  $24 
per  ton.  In  1870  the  cost  is  given  as  $4.12  for  mining,  $8  for  freight,  and 
$2.81  for  milling.  In  1881  the  product  was  $240,000,  but  involving,  ace.  to 
Borchard,  a  loss,  the  cost  being  $2.81  and  yield  $2.69  per  ton;  Hamilton  puts 
tbe  cost  at  $2.50,  and  yield  at  $4  to  $6.  The  Tiger,  adjoining  the  Vulture, 
also  produced  a  large  amount  of  gold;  and  there  are  several  other  districts, 
indndinff  the  Myers  dist,  south  of  the  Gila,  with  the  Gunsight  and  Burro 
Burro  mines.  In  late  yean  Maricopa^  in  the  prodnction  of  gold,  is  second 
caly  to  Cochife. 
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wonderful  lodes  at  Richmond  Basin  and  McMillan- 
ville.  The  Silver  King  lode  differs  from  any  other 
known,  being  a  circular  chimney  of  ore,  with  thou- 
sands of  veins  centring  in  it.  The  mine  has  reached 
a  depth  of  over  800  feet,  and  though  the  ores  are  r€>- 
fractory,  the  production  has  been  over  $6,000,000  in 
silver,  and  nearly  $2,000,000  have  been  paid  in  divi- 
dends The  Mack  Morris  mine,  in  Richmond  Sasin, 
and  the  Stonewall  Jackson,  at  McMillanville,  are 
among  the  best  of  other  mines,  but  the  mountains  in 
all  this  region  abound  in  rich  lodes,  and  the  prospects 
are  most  encouraging,  though  railroad  facilities  are 
sadly  needed.  The  product  of  this  Gila  and  Pinal 
group  in  1884,  when  work  at  Tombstone  was  partially 
suspended,  is  said  to  have  been  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  in  the  territory.^ 

Southward  across  the  Gila,  and  past  the  Casa  Grande 
and  Arivaipa,  or  Defreese,  districts,  we  find  the  fourth 
and  final  group  in  Pima  and  Cochise  counties,  mainly 
in  the  ranges  bordering  on  the  Santa  Cruz  and  San 
Pedro  valleys.  This  was  the  exclusive  field  of  all 
Spanish  and  Mexican  mining  down  to  1854,  and  but 
for  the  lower  Gila  placers,  of  all  American  operations 
down  to  1861.  From  that  date  to  1873-4  the  mines 
were  for  the  most  part  abandoned,  but  in  later  years 
have  been  worked  in  great  numbers  with  constantly 
increasing  profits,  producing  more  bullion  than  all 
others  in  Arizona  combined.  The  Tombstone  mines, 
the  most  productive  of  all,  having  yielded  about 
$30,000,000,     were    discovered    in     1878     by    Ed. 

f  Product  of  Pinal,  1880,  $1,404,380;  1881,  gold  $25,000,  silver  $1,250,000; 
1882,  gold  $20,000,  silver  $900,000;  1883,  gold  $20,000,  sUver  $700,000.  Pro- 
dact  of  Gila,  1882,  gold  $50,000,  silver  ^70,000;  1883,  gold  $15,000,  silver 
$120,000.  llie  Silver  King  was  first  discovered  by  Stoneman  s  soldiers  in 
1871,  and  on  their  reports  rediscovered  by  four  farmers  in  1875;  1,500  lbs., 
broken  ofif  the  croppings  as  a  sample,  were  sold  for  $800.  Ore  assays,  ace.  to 
Hinton,  $1,000  to  $20,000  per  ton.  Product  in  1880,  $505,642;  in  1883, 
$592,504.  Dividends  to  Jan.  1884,  $1,309,000;  depth,  814  ft.  In  the  Globe 
dist,  says  Hinton,  '  such  a  mine  as  the  Comstock  would  not  be  looked  at '! 
Nine  tons  from  the  Stonewall  sent  to  S.  F.  yielded  $200,000  in  silver,  ace  to 
Hamilton.  The  Mack  Morris,  to  1881,  yielded  $300,000.  The  Silver  Nnffget 
is  another  rich  mine.  The  Golden  Eagle  is  the  chief  sold  mine  of  Globe  mat 
South  oi  the  GHa  is  the  Casa  Grande  dist,  the  Vekol  being  the  chief  silver 
mine,  and  not  far  off  the  Copperosity,  a  copper  mine. 
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Schieffelin,  and  named  from  the  dismal  forebodings  of 
his  friends  on  his  departure  from  Fort  Huachuca. 
The  first  stamps  began  to  run  in  1879,  and  from  1880 
bullion  in  large  quantities  was  produced.  The  veins 
are  larger  than  elsewhere,  and  the  ore  is  easily  worked, 
yielding,  in  one  of  the  principal  mines,  $73  in  silver 
and  $4  in  gold  per  ton  on  an  average.  There  are 
over  3,000  locations  in  the  district,  the  most  famous 
mines  or  companies  being  the  Contention,  Grand  Cen- 
tral, and  Tombstone.  The  depth  reached  is  over  750 
feet,  and  extensive  pumping  machinery  for  working 
below  the  water  level  was  completed  in  1883.  Little 
doubt  is  entertained  respecting  the  future  productive- 
ness of  the  lodes  at  greater  deptha  The  Bisbee 
copper  mines  of  Cochise  county  produced,  in  1881, 
over  $3,000,000;  and  other  prominent  districts  of 
the  county  are  the  California,  Turquoise,  and  Swis- 
shelni.  The  Quijotoa  silver  mines  of  Papaguerla, 
Pima  county,  were  discovered  by  Alexander  McKay 
in  1883,  and  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  great  'bon- 
anza firm'  of  California,  were  confidently  expected  to 
become  the  richest  in  all  Arizona.  Respecting  the 
results  of  extensive  workings,  not  much  is  definitely 
known;  but  the  general  impression  is,  that  Quijotoa 
has  proved  a  complete  failure,  though  many  still  be- 
lieve that  vast  treasures  will  be  uncovered  when  silver 
shall  be  restored  to  its  legitimate  value,  or  when  the 
public  shall  be  deemed  ripe  for  plunder  by  a  stock 
*boom.'  Other  districts  in  Pima  county,  as  the  Em- 
pire, Arivaca,  Harshaw  or  Patagonia,  Silver  Belt, 
Oro  Blanco,  and  Aztec,  rival  the  famous  lodes  dis- 
covered by  Schiefielin.^ 

^  Edward  Sohieffelin,  a  Pemuylyaxuan  by  birth,  came  with  his  famil^r  to 
C$L  in  1857,  being  then  only  10  yean  of  ase.  At  17  we  find  him  working  a 
mining  claim  in  Jackson,  Or.  Thenceforth  he  engaged  in  sundry  occupations, 
principally  mining  and  prospecting,  until  1878,  almost  by  accident,  he  dis- 
covered the  TomMx>ne  district.  £i  1880  he  disposed  of  his  interest  and  set- 
tled at  Los  Angeles,  removing  in  1884  to  Alameda,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
fhoagh  making  occasional  trips  for  pleasure,  health,  or  profit  from  Arizona 
northward  to  Alaska. 

Product  of  Pima  co.  in  1880,  $3,012,222;  1881,  gold  $15,000,  silver 
1750,000;  1882,  gold  $70,000,  silver  $150,000;  1883,  gold,  $85,000,  sUvw 
$250,000.     Fk^Qct  of  Cochise  co.,  1881,  gold  $645,000,  silver.  $4,065»000; 
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Arizona  is  almost  as  famous  for  its  copper  mines  as 
for  its  deposits  of  silver  and  gold.  The  ores  are 
widely  distributed  and  of  high  grade,  often  yielding 
from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  metal.  Production  on  a 
large  scale  began  in  1881,  from  which  date  the  total 
product  per  year  was  about  six,  seventeen,  twenty-five, 
and  perhaps  thirty-five  million  pounds  in  1884.  Lead- 
ing mines,  or  groups,  are  the  l^lanet,  Centennial,  and 
Copper  King  of  Bill  Williams  River  in  northern  Yuma; 
the  United  Verde  Company's  mines  in  the  Black  Hills 
of  Yavapai;  the  Globe  district  lodes  of  Gila;  the  old 
Ajo  mines  in  western  Pima;  and  the  Copper  Queen 
and  others  of  Bisbee  in  southern  Cochise.  But  at  the 
head  of  all  stand  the  wonderful  copper  deposits  near 
Clifton  in  Graham  county,  where  rich  ore  is  quarried 
rather  than  mined,  and  whence  a  railroad  has  been 
built  to  carry  the  product  to  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific* 

1882,  gold  1600,000,  sUver  $5,200,000;  1883,  gold  $410,000,  sUver  13,050,000. 
Product  of  Graham  co.,  1882,  gold  $10,000,  sUvdr  |6,000;  1883,  sold  $15,000, 
silver  $30,000.  The  Tombstone  mills  were  at  first  on  the  S.  Pe£*o;  but  later 
some  of  them  at  the  mines,  supplied  with  water  from  the  mines  and  by  pipes 
from  the  Dragoon  and  Huachnca  Mts,  8  and  26  miles  away.  The  ores  are 
said  to  yield  Sd  per  cent  of  assay  value  by  stamping  process.  The  Contention 
produced  $1,676,000  in  1882;  and  down  to  May  1&3,  with  a  depth  of  GOO  ft, 
had  produced  $5,000,000  and  paid  $2,475,000  in  dividends.  The  coat  of 
workmg  is  about  one  third  that  of  the  Comstock  ores.  The  pumps  cost 
$350,000.  The  Grand  Central  in  1883  had  reached  a  depth  of  750  feet  and 
produced  $3,000,000.  The  Tombstone,  including  11  mines,  down  to  1883  had 
produced  $2,870,000,  and  paid  in  dividends  $1,650,000.  The  Bronkow  mine  in 
this  region  was  discovered  as  early  as  1858,  and  relocated  in  1880.  A  gold 
mine  at  Apache  Pass  is  mentioned  by  the  gov.  in  1869  as  just  starting  with  a 
10-stamp  mill  and  good  prospects;  but  the  superintendent.  Stone,  was  killed 
hj  ApachcB  in  Oct.  The  Empire  district,  witn  the  Total  Wreck  as  the  prin- 
cipal mine,  is  described  in  1882  as  having  $4,000,000  in  sight  and  a  20-8tamp 
null  nearly  ready.  In  1883  the  mill  in  a  run  of  6  months  had  produoMl 
$450,000;  depth,  360  ft;  assay  value,  $60  per  ton.  The  Arivaca  dist  is  de- 
scribed by  Hamilton  as  not  very  prosperous  on  account  of  bad  management; 
but  the  Cerro  Colorado  mine  had  produced  $2,000,000.  The  Hermosa  is  the 
principal  mine  of  the  Harshaw  dist,  producing  $700,000,  but  the  mill  being 
idle  in  1883-4.  The  famous  Mowry  mine  is  not  successful  in  late  years.  Hin- 
ton  says  that  975  mines  were  recorded  in  Pima  co.  down  to  1876. 

*  The  copper  product  in  1883  was  worth  about  $4,000,000.  Twenty  fur- 
naces were  runnmg,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  per  dav.  Leading  items  of 
this  year's  production  are  given  by  Elliott  k  Co.  as  follows:  Ariasona  Co. 
(Clifton),  4,106,000  lbs.;  Detroit  Co.  (Clifton),  4,035,000;  Copper  Queen  (Bis- 
bee), 7,950,000;  Old  Dominion  (Globe),  4,590,000;  Un.  Verde  Co.  (Yavapsi), 
1,763,000.  Many  new  comp.  to  begin  operations  in  1884,  with  good  pros- 
peets.  Disoov.  of  copper  in  1863.  S.  F.  AUa,  Sept  2,  1874.  The  Ajo  nam, 
though  rich,  were  aoandoned  from  1870,  on  aocoont  of  expenaive  freight 
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In  1872  the  alleged  discovery  of  diamond-fields  in 
Arizona  created  a  great  excitement  throughout  the 
nation*  Arnold  and  Slack  were  the  discoverers; 
splendid  diamonds  and  rubies  were  exhibited  in  New 
X  ork  and  San  Francisco ;  Harpending,  Lent,  Roberts, 
Dodge,  and  other  capitalists  became  sponsors  for  the 
great  find;  Henry  Janin  visited  the  fields  as  an  ex- 
pert, reporting  them  rich  in  diamonds;  a  company 
with  a  capital  of  ten  millions  was  formed,  with  such 
men  as  Latham,  Selby,  Ealston,  Sloss,  Barlow,  and 
General  McClellan  as  directors ;  a  title  to  3,000  acres 
was  obtained;  large  sums  were  paid  for  interests  in 
the  scheme;  and  all  was  made  ready,  not  only  to  work 
the  claim,  but  to  offer  the  stock  to  a  credulous  and 
excited  public.  Meanwhile  the  papers  were  full  of  the 
matter,  though  there  was  less  excitement  in  Arizona 
than  elsewhere;  a  dozen  parties  visited  the  fields, 
some  connected  with  the  Harpending  Company,  and 
others  not;  and  most  of  them,  finding  the  spot  with- 
out difficulty,  brought  back  a  variety  of  beautiful 
stones.  All  agreed  that  the  place  was  in  the  region 
of  Fort  Defiance,  some  locating  it  across  the  line  in 
New  Mexico,  but  most  in  the  extreme  north  of  Apache 
county,  near  the  junction  of  the  Chelly  and  San  Juan, 
where  the  inscription  Diamond  Fields  is  to  be  seen  on 
modem  maps.  Arnold,  however,  said  the  spot  was 
south  of  the  Moqui  towns  near  the  Colorado  Chiquito. 

liiroDgh  a  waterleaa  desert  Work  waa  regained  after  1880.  The  Globe 
■imea,  down  to  1883^elded  12,000  tons,  and  in  1883-4,  2,508  tons  of  98  per 
cent  bnllion.  The  Planet  mine  sent  6,000  tons  of  20  to  60  per  cent  ore  to 
8.  Francisco,  work  beginning  in  1863.  The  United  Verde,  in  a  run  of  230 
daysy  produced  2,000  tons,  besides  225,000  oz.  of  silver,  paying  $97,500  in 
diridends.  The  Bisbee  mines  were  discov.  in  1875-6.  The  Copper  Queen, 
located  in  1878,  and  worked  from  1880  at  a  depth  of  300  ft,  had  an  ore  body 
ISO  bv  80  ft,  and  sold  for  $1,260,000.  It  produced  in  1881-4  $3,368,000,  and 
psid  $1,225,000  in  dividends.  Average  yield  of  ore  13.5  per  cent;  average 
yield  of  bullion  98  per  cent.  Down  to  April  1,  1885,  ace  to  the  statement  of 
Supt  Williams,  the  Copper  Queen  has  produced  15,929  tons  of  black  copper, 
worth  $5,000,000.  The  leading  mines  of  the  Clifton  group  are  the  liong- 
feUow,  Ooronado,  Metcalf,  and  Queen.  They  were  discovered  in  1871,  and 
were  somewhat  profitable,  when  the  copper,  costing  5  cents  per  lb.,  was 
shipped  to  Baltimore  at  a  cost  of  6  cents.  The  R.  R.  to  Lordsbury,  N.  Mex., 
iras  completed  in  1883.  The  mines  have  produced  20,000,000  lbs.  of  copper 
down  to  18^  and  are  mainly  owned  by  a  Scotch  company. 
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Finally,  Clarence  King,  United  States  geologist, 
ited  the  fields,  and  discovered  that  the  claim  had  been 
artfully  'salted'  with  rough  diamonds  from  Africa, 
Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Fortunately, 
the  exposure  came  in  time  to  prevent  the  swindling 
of  the  general  public.  Of  the  capitalists  involved, 
who  were  victims  and  who  culprits  was  never  exactly 
known.  The  point  of  the  whole  matter,  however,  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  while  in  all  that  was  written,  it  was 
the  Arizona  diamond-fields  that  were  described,  and 
the  'Arizona  diamond  swindle'  that  was  denounced, 
not  only  were  there  no  diamonds  in  Arizona,  but  the 
salted  claim  was  in  north-western  Colorado,  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  Arizona  line  I  ^^ 

In  closing  what  I  have  to  say  of  mining  industries 
in  Arizona,  it  is  proper  to  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness to  the  works  of  Hinton,  Elliott,  and  Hamilton, 
who  have  treated  the  subject  more  minutely  than  I 
have  had  space  to  do.  And  not  only  on  the  subject  of 
mining,  but  on  aU  others  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
late  years,  and  to  the  country's  resources  and  condi- 
tion, do  these  works  deserve  much  praise,  comparing 
very  favorably  with  such  works  of  the  better  class 

^*The  S.  F.  papers  of  1872  are  full  of  this  matter;  and  a  good  coUectioa 
of  clippings  is  found  in  Hayea*  SercE^  Ariz.,  iv.  258-90.  .^nold's  Tenion 
first  appeared  in  the  Laramie  SenUnei  in  Ang.  1872.  The  gov.,  in  his  message 
of  1873,  expresses  satisfaction  that  the  Aricona  press  and  people,  mnch  as  they 
desired  immigration,  had  not  encouraged  the  diamond  excitement  Ariz., 
Jour.f  1873,  p.  38.  And  this  was  true  as  a  rule;  yet  there  was  much  search* 
ing  for  precious  stones  in  different  parts  of  the  territory;  and  even  in  Yuma 
Co.,  near  Arizona  City,  the  finding  of  diamonds— one  of  them  by  a  judoe— 
was  reported.  A  party  from  Presoott  claimed  to  have  found  the  Harpenoing 
oo.'s  notices  postea  in  the  northern  part  of  Apache  oo.,  and  it  is  possiDle  that 
such  notices  were  posted  there  wiUi  intent  to  mislead  treasure-seekers.  Ob- 
viously, it  was  desirable  to  conceal  the  real  locality  of  the  '  salted '  grounds,  as 
the  diamond  'salt'  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  Lond<Ni;  the  Ariz,  field 
was  too  distant  for  the  safety  of  such  operations;  but  it  was  well  fitted  for  the 
false  location,  because  it  abounded  in  a  variety  of  pretty  stones,  crystallised 

auartz,  petrifactions,  garnets  of  slight  value,  etc.  Even  after  the  exposure  of 
tie  fraud,  one  Stanton  seems  to  have  made  an  effort  to  renew  the  Arizona  ex- 
citement by  exhibiting  a  fine  collection  of  allesed  rubies,  emeralds,  etc  The 
diamond  company  was  called  the  S.  F.  ft  N.  Y.  Minins  and  Commercial  Co.; 
additional  directors  being  A.  Gansl,  Wm  F.  Babcock,  Maurice  Dore,  and  W. 
M.  Lent,  with  D.  D.  Oolton  as  manager.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  di- 
rectors were  innocent  victims;  that  there  may  have  been  one  or  two  such 
amonff  the  original  capitaUsts—Harpendinff,  Roberts,  Lent,  Dodge,  etc;  and 
that  Arnold  and  Slack  were  willing  tools  of  the  swindlers. 
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relating  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Of  the  three, 
Hinton's  work  is  the  earliest,  and  on  many  points  is 
followed  by  the  others;  Elliott's  folio  is  the  largest, 
and  has  perhaps  the  greatest  percentage  of  defects, 
resulting  mainly  fix>m  its  class  rather  than  from  any 
&ult  of  its  editors;  and  Hamilton's  book  is  the  most 
compact  and  readable  presentment  of  the  subject. 
On  aboriginal,  Spanish,  and  Mexican  annals  these 
works,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out, 
are  very  faulty,  the  author  who  has  least  to  say 
being  the  least  inaccurate;  but  their  defects  in  this 
respect  were  to  a  large  extent  unavoidable,  since  the 
writers  had  no  access  to  the  veritable  sources." 

*^  The  Hand-book  to  Arkaona:  its  resourceB,  hktoryt  tcwns^  nunea,  ruhu,  and 
wcemery.  Amply  Ubuhrated.  Aeoompamed  with  a  new  map  qfthe  territory.  £p 
Richard  J.  Hinton.  S.  F.,  1878,  12mo,  431,  c.  p.  The  author  was  a  promi- 
nent joumaliflt  of  S.  Fraaciaoo,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  Arizona.  The 
book  is  an  excellent  one  of  its  class.  History  qf  Armona  Territory,  showing  its 
reaources  and  advantages;  with  illustrations  descriptive  qf  its  scenery,  residences^ 
/arms,  mimes,  miUs,  hotels,  business  houses,  schools,  churches,  etc,,  from  original 
drawings.  WaUace  W,  Elliott  d:  Co.,  publishers.  S.  F.,  1884,  foL,  328  p.  The 
writers  or  editors  are  not  named;  bat  it  is  stated  that  'we  visited  every 
ooanty,  village,  and  mining  camp  of  importance,  and  by  personal  examina- 
tion were  enabled  to  give  statements  aboat  all  localities  m  Arizona,  which 
we  think  are  substantially  correct'  These  pictorial  subscription  books  of 
the  '  oonntv-history '  variety,  notwithstanding  their  peculiar  blending  of  lit- 
eratore  and  business,  contain  a  good  deal  of  useful  information,  and  deserve  in 
some  respects  a  better  repute  than  they  enjoy.  The  Besources  qf  A  riaona.  Its 
mineral,  famuing,  grazing  and  timber  lands;  its  history,  dimate,  productions,  doil 
and  mUitarynovemment,  prehistoric  ruins,  early  missionaries,  Indtan  tribes,  pioneer 
dags,  etc  Third  edition,  revised  and  erdarged,  with  a  new  map  and  illustrations. 
By  Patrick  HamOkm.  S.  F.,  1884, 12mo,  414  p.  I  have  also  the  ed.  of  Prescott, 
1^1,  8vo,  120  p.  This  work  was  origmally  a  report  embodied  in  that  of  the 
ffov.  on  the  condition  of  the  country.  The  author  has  been  long  a  resident  of 
Ariz.,  and  is  an  intelligent,  observant  man,  enthusiastic  in  admiration  of  his 
territory.  Hiram  0.  Hodge's  Arizona  as  it  is;  or,  The  Coming  Country,  compiled 
from  notes  (^travel  during  the  years  1374,  i^^t  <^^  ^876.  K.  Y.,  1877,  12mo, 
273  p.;  and  K  Conklin's  Picturesque  Arinna.  Being  the  result  qf  travels  and 
observations  in  Arizona  during  the  jaM  and  winter  qf  1877.  N.  Y.,  1878,  12mo, 
380  p.,  illust. — are  pleasins  and  useful  little  works,  by  travelling  newspaper 
men,  sufficiently  describecT  by  their  titles,  the  former  being  much  the  more 
valuable  of  the  two. 

On  mining  topics,  other  references — ^besides  the  Hayes*  Serap-^books,  Ariz., 
passim,  and  liles  of  CaL  and  Ariz,  newspapers — are  as  follows:  aiUinuuCs  Jour- 
nal, xxxvL  152;  xL  388;  xlL  289;  Ind.  J^.  Beports  and  Land  Office  Reports, 
1864  et  seq.,  passim;  Mowry^s  Ariuma;  The  Miner,  i.,  passim;  Wlieeler^s  Sur* 
veys;  Pacific  Coast  DirtcUyry,  1871-3;  Andersons  Silver  Country,  4^-7,  69-75; 
Hoyt's  Arizona,  MS.,  17-26,  31-4;  The  Mining  Review,  1876  et  seq.;  The  CaU- 
frnman,  July  1881,  p.  50-3;  Mining  Industry,  ii  22;  DistumeWs  Business 
Directory,  1881,  p.  23-70;  AUan^  <fc  Pac  R.  R.  Co.  Prospectus;  Silver  King 
Mm,  Co.  Report,  1880;  HalCs  Great  West,  74-88;  Rand,  McNally,  <fc  Co.^s 
Overl  Guide,  135-61;  a^d  especially  Wm  R.  Balch's  Mines,  Miners,  and  Min- 
ing Interests  qfthe  United  States,  Phil.,  1882,  foL,  1191  p.,  illust 
Hist.  Abiz.  and  N.  Mix.    88 
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Several  tribes  of  aborigines  in  Arizona  were  found 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century,  supporting 
themselves  wholly  or  in  part  by  tilling  the  soil  These 
tribes  occupied  but  a  limited  area,  but  widely  scattered 
groups  of  ruins  prove  that  in  earlier  centuries  all  the 
principal  valleys  were  inhabited  by  a  numerous  people 
who  could  have  lived  only  by  agriculture ;  and  indeed, 
in  many  districts  clear  traces  of  their  irrigating  canals 
are  still  to  be  seen.  From  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Spaniards  irrigated  and  tilled  small  tracts  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  valley,  producing  such  grain,  vegetables^ 
and  fruits  as  were  required  for  home  consumption ; 
and  they  also  introduced  the  new  industry  of  stock- 
raising.  During  the  period  of  peace  with  the  Apaches 
in  1790-1815,  many  flourishing  farms  and  haciendas 
wer,  .rtabliAed  m\ha  southfm  region;  and  mean- 
while  the  Indians,  from  the  southern  Pdpagos  and 
Pimas  to  the  Moquis  of  the  north,  including  some 
bands  of  the  Apaches,  continued  to  depend  to  greater 
or  less  extent  on  their  crops.  Some  of  the  tribes 
raised  cattle  and  sheep  on  a  small  scale  after  the  Span- 
iards came ;  other  tribes  preferred  to  steal  their  live- 
stock. 

To  Americans  in  the  earliest  years,  Arizona  seemed, 
except  a  small  portion  of  the  later  acquired  Gradsden 
purchase,  an  utterly  barren  and  worthless  waste  of 
sandy  deserts  and  rocky  mountains,  probably  rich  in 
minerals,  but  of  no  agricultural  value  whatever.  There 
was  no  thought  of  seeking  farms  in  Arizona ;  but  hav- 
ing come  there  in  search  of  silver  and  gold,  they  began 
to  till  the  soil  in  spots  to  supply  their  necessities,  and 
found  it  wonderfully  productive  wherever  water  could 
be  obtained.  Progress  has  been  constant  if  not  very 
rapid  from  the  first ;  the  press  never  tired  of  exalting 
the  country's  advantages  in  soil  and  climate;  the  gov- 
ernor and  legislature  often  called  attention  to  the 
subject;  the  Mormons  came  in  as  agricultural  immi- 
grants; and  finally,  about  100,000  acres  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation  with  the  most  encouraging 
results.     The  climate,  agreeable  in  winter  and  in  the 
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mountains,  the  mean  temperature  at  Prescott  ranging 
from  30**  in  January  to  72°  in  July,  though  disagree- 
ably hot  in  the  lower  valleys  and  in  summer,  frequently 
over  100**  from  May  to  September  at  Phoenix  and 
Tucson,  and  over  115*  for  the  same  period  at  Yuma, 
is  remarkably  healthful,  and  altogether  favorable  to 
farming  operations.  The  soil,  a  sandy  loam  with  rich 
adobe  on  the  banks  of  streams,  is  easily  worked ;  and 
its  strength  and  recuperative  power  are  shown  by  the 
undiminished  yield  in  spots  cultivated  by  the  Indians 
for  centuries.  All  the  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
of  temperate  and  semi-tropic  climes  are  successfully 
produced;  cotton  has  always  been  raised  in  small 
quantities;  in  recent  years  the  culture  of  oranges, 
grapes,  and  olives  has  passed  far  beyond  the  stage  of 
experiment;  and  sugar-cane  is  produced  in  consid- 
erable quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  syrup. 

Still  the  area  of  farming  lands,  as  limited  by  the 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  without  which  practi- 
cally nothing  can  be  produced,  does  not  probably  ex- 
ceed 2,000,000  acres  out  of  a  total  of  72,000,000; 
though  in  the  distant  future,  with  constant  cultivation 
lessening  the  amount  of  water  required,  with  the  plant- 
ing of  trees,  with  artesian  wells  and  other  devices  for 
irrigation,  a  surprising  encroachment  on  what  is  still 
regarded  as  a  desert  may  be  expected.  In  the  Colo- 
rado bottoms  of  Yuma  and  Mojave  counties  is  a  broad 
tract  of  land  that  in  time,  with  the  construction  of 
expensive  reclamation  works  on  a  large  scale,  bids  fair 
to  produce  large  quantities  of  sugar,  rice,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  other  crops.  The  largest  body  of  avail- 
able land,  however,  is  found  in  the  Gila  and  Salt 
River  valleys  of  Maricopa  and  Pinal  counties,  about 
Phoenix  and  Florence  as  centres.  Here  also  have 
been  made  the  greatest  improvements,  though  only 
about  50,000  of  the  500,000  acres  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation.  A  dozen  canals  have  been  con- 
structed to  take  water  from  the  rivers,  and  their 
number  and  extent  are  being  constantly  increased. 
Here  we  have  already  a  prosperous  agricultural  com- 
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munity,  which  must  grow  rapidly.  In  Pima  county^ 
the  field  of  early  Spanish  and  Mexican  cultivation,  the 
lands  lie  chiefly  in  the  Santa  Cruz,  Sonoita,  and  Ari- 
vaca  valleya  Cochise  has  a  limited  hut  fertile  area 
in  the  San  Pedro,  Sulphur  Spring,  and  San  Simon 
valleya  Pueblo  Viejo  valley  in  Graham  has  some 
40,000  acres  of  excellent  land  in  a  body.  Yavapai's 
largest  body  is  on  the  Rio  Verde,  but  here  many 
small  tracts  are  cultivated  without  irrigation.  Apache 
has  a  fertile  tract  of  13,000  acres  on  the  Colorado 
Chiquijbo,  nearly  all  taken  up  by  the  Mormons.  Other 
agricultural  tracts  are  scattered  in  small  pieces. 

A  large  portion  of  the  agricultural  area  is  still  gov- 
ernment land,  and  open  to  settlement;  though  part  of 
it  in  the  south  was  burdened  down  to  1885  by  a 
doubtful  railroad  title  to  the  alternate  sections,  other 
parts  are  included  in  Indian  reservations,  and  still 
others  held  in  grants  not  yet  confirmed.  Wild  lands 
in  private  ownership  are  sold  at  five  to  ten  dollars  per 
acre,  and  improved  lands  at  $15  to  $40,  prices  that 
are  rapidly  increasing.  Limited  as  they  are  in  ex- 
tent, it  will  be  seen  that  Arizona's  lands,  if  the  water 
supply  is  properly  utilized,  are  amply  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  a  population  ten  or  twenty  times  that 
of  the  present.  A  country  of  mining  camps,  such  as 
Arizona  promises  to  be  for  many  years,  affords  the 
best  possiole  market  for  small  farmers.  In  the  export 
of  agricultural  products — pending  wide-spread  recla- 
mation of  the  Colorado  bottoms — ^not  much  can  be 
expected  from  grain  and  the  other  ordinary  crops ;  but 
fruits  ripen  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  in  Califomia, 
and  if  the  industry  of  fruit-shipping  in  the  latter  state 
proves  as  successful  as  it  promises,  there  is  no  appar- 
ent reason  why  Arizona  should  not  receive  a  rich  share 
of  the  profits.  The  country  also  is  admirably  fitted 
for  the  production  and  curing  of  raisins;  and  the  export 
of  olive-oil  may  yet  prove  profitable," 

^'Agrio.  statistics  from  the  10th  U.  S.  oensns,  showing  inoreue  irom  1870 
to  1780,  and  supplemented  in  some  items  by  figores  from  the  U.  S.  Amc 
rept  of  1882,  are  as  follows:  no.  of  fanns  172-767;  aocea  :£l,8a7-135,57^ 
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Stock-raising  was  for  many  years  unprofitable,  on 
account  of  Apache  hostilities;  but  the  country's  nat- 
ural advantages  for  this  industry  have  long  been 
known^  and  since  1875  flocks  and  herds  have  increased 
rapidly.  Over  half  of  Arizona's  area,  or  nearly 
40,000,000  acres,  is  available  for  grazing  lands  of  a 
superior  quality,  the  native  gramma,  bunch,  and  mez- 
quite  grasses  affording  an  Skbundance  of  the  most  nu- 
tritious food,  the  climate  being  peculiarly  favorable, 
both  to  the  healthful  development  and  inexpensive 
care  of  animals,  and  their  various  diseases  being  as 

acres  improved  14,585-^071,  valae  $161,340-11, 127,M6;  persons  engaged 
inagric  1,285-3,435;  product  of  barley  65,077-239,051-327,500 bush.;  wheat 
27,052-136,427-220,000  busb.;  com  32,041-34,746-57,000  bush.;  oats  25-504 
bush.;  hay  100-^5.606-12,500 tons;  tobacco  100-^00 lbs. ;  potatoes 575-26, 249- 
72,750  bush. ;  sweet  potatoes  16-5,300  bush.  The  acreage  and  value  in  1882 
was,  com  2,709,  $62,700;  wheat  15,500,  $308,000;  barley  17,366,  $311,126; 
potatoes  970,  $80,025;  hay  12,000,  $231,250;  total  48,515,  $993,100.  Ham- 
ilton's  statement  of  acres  cultivated  in  1883  is,  Maricopa  35,000,  Apache 
13,000,  Pinal  7,000,  Graham  7,000,  Yavapai  6,500,  Cochise  4,000,  Pima 
3,000,  GiU  1,500^  Yuma  1,500,  Mojave  1,000,  total  79,500,  besides  about 
5,000  by  Indians.  His  estimates  of  lands  that  might  be  cultivated  seem 
to  foot  up  less  tJian  1,000,000  acres.  Hinton  puts  the  area  irrigable  by 
surface  water  at  2,800,000  acres,  and  thinks  there  are  10,000,000  or  more 
to  be  reclaimed  for  agric.  by  artesian  wells.  Farming  by  white  men  in 
Maricopa  dates  from  1868;  32,000,000  lbs.  of  grain  produced  in  1883,  25 
bush,  per  acre;  8  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre  in  4  crops;  4  irrigations  on  an  aver- 
affe;  planting  Nov.  to  March,  harvest  June  to  July;  average  profit  per  acre 
^.50;  500  acres  with  60,000  frait-trees,  chiefly  peaches;  400,000  vines. 
The  Arizona  Canal  on  Salt  River  will  be  40  miles  long,  and  reclaim  100,000 
acres,  costing  $600,000,  and  furnishing  also  a  fine  water-power.  Several 
canals  projected  near  Gila  Bend.  Pinal  co.  in  1883  producea  450,000  lbs.  of 
grain,  two  crops  per  year  bein^  raised.  In  Yavapai  com  is  the  chief  crop, 
which  does  not  flourish  so  well  m  the  south.  Some  of  the  best  land  in  Pima 
CO.,  including  10,000  acres  at  Arivaca,  is  held  under  Spanish  grants.  In  Co- 
chise oo.  water  is  very  near  the  surface,  and  some  flowing  wells  have  been 
found.  In  Mojave  co.  1,000  acres  are  cultiv.  in  Big  Sandy  valley.  Hemp  is 
cultivated  on  the  Colorado  Chi<|uito,  the  old  Rio  del  Lino.  In  1883  an  act 
was  passed  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Ariz.^  Laws,  149.    The  gov. 

fives  attention  toagnc.  in  his  biennial  messages.  AriaL,  Jour.,  1864  et  sea. 
n  1875  he  complainsof  a  surplus  product  after  all  demand,  has  been  supplied. 
See  also  Land  Office  JieportSf  1864  et  seq.;  Agrie  RaxyrUj  1869  et  seq.;  Ham- 
mon's  Resources,  81-90,  307-46,  361-70;  Hinton's  Hand-book,  168-243,  passim, 
273-307,  appen.  49;  Wheelers  Surveys,  iii.  573-4,  583-603;  Id,,  Reports,  1875, 
p.  121-9;  Id.,  1876,  p.  42-6;  Pmier's  The  West,  Census  of  1880,  p.  460; 
Hodge's  Arizona,  42-56;  ConJdirCs  Pict.  Arto.,  116-28,  179-80;  Ariz,,  Htst,  (E. 
A  Co.),  127-38,  270^;  Ooddard's  Where  iolmndgraie,  134-5;  BeadU's  Western 
wads,  l2Si^;  Roberts*  With  tfie  Invader,  107-9. 

On  irrigation,  especially  the  efforts  to  encourage  the  sinking  of  artesian 
wells,  for  which  the  legislature  offers  premiums,  see  Ariz.,  Acts,  1868,  p.  60; 
1873,  p.  61,  17e-7;  1875,  p.  21;  Id.,  Jour,,  1873,  p.  42-3;  1875,  p.  36;  Id,,  Comp. 
Laws,  501-4;  H,  S.  Govt  Doc,  43d  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Miscel.  Boc.  57;  Hin- 
ton s  Hand-book,  68-9;  Ara,,  Hist.  (K  £  Co.),  32,  282-4. 
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yet  for  the  most  part  unknown.  Considerable  pro- 
gress has  already  been  made  in  the  introduction  of 
improved  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The 
best  ranges,  with  natural  water  supply,  are  already 
occupied,  but  by  means  of  an  artesian  supply,  for 
which  the  conditions  are  favorable,  and  of  surface 
wells  and  windmills,  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  graz- 
ing land  may  be  utilized;  and  it  is  believed  that  in 
most  sections  agricultural  operations  can  never  en- 
croach ^eatly  on  the  ranges.  As  in  all  countries 
where  alfalfa  flourishes,  the  fattening  of  cattle  and 
hogs  on  the  valley  farms  also  promises  to  become 
profitable.  Apparently  the  exportation  of  meat  and 
wool  must  increase  rapidly,  becoming,  after — ^perhaps 
eventually  before — ^mining,  the  territory's  leading  in- 
dustry.^^ 

A  surveyor-general  for  Arizona  was  appointed  in 
1863,  and  made  a  report  on  the  country's  resources; 
but  in  1864  the  territory  was  attached  to  the  New 
Mexico  land  district,  whose  surveyor-general  made  a 
tour  \vith  some  estimates  and  suggestions,  selecting 
an  initial  point  on  the  Gila  opposite  the  mouth  of  Salt 
River,  finally  adopted  as  fixing  the  base  line  and  me- 
ridian of  Arizona  surveys.  In  1867  a  land-office  was 
created  at  Prescott,  but  the  territory  was  attached  to 

"The  10th  U.  S.  censos  gives  the  increase  of  live-stock  in  1870-80  as  fol- 
lows: value  $143,996-41,167,989,  cattle  3,607-S4,843,  sheep  803-76,524,  horses 
305-6,708,  mules  and  asses  401-891,  oxen  5J7-9d4,  mUk-oows  938-9, 156, 
swine  720-3,819,  product  of  wool  679-313,698  lbs.,  butter  800-61,817  lbs., 
cheese  14,50:>-18,360  lbs.  Hamilton's  statistics  for  1883  are  as  follows:  Ya- 
vapai CO.,  cattle  75,000,  horses  6,000,  mules  2,000,  swine  1,000,  sheep  50,003; 
Pima,  c.  75,000,  h.  6,000,  m.  2,000,  sw.  1,100,  sh.  5,000;  Cochise,  c  70,000, 
h.  4,000,  m.  3,000,  sw.  500,  sh.  5,000;  Apache,  c  43,000,  h.  3,000,  m.  1,500^ 

Bw. ,  sh.  600,000;  Graham,  c  20,000,  h.  4,000,  m.  1,000,  sw.  500,  sh. 

10,000;  Pinal,  o.  25,000,  h.  2,000,  m.  1,000,  sw.  600,  sh.  3,500;  Gila,  c  15,000^ 
h.  1,000,  m.  800,  sw.  300,  sh.  3,000;  Maricopa,  c  8,000,  h.  5,000,  m.  1,500^ 
sw.  7,000,  sh.  1,600;  Mojave,  c.  10,000,  h.  1,000,  m.  500,  sw.  200,  sh.  2,000; 

Yuma,  c.  5,000,  h.  800,  m.  300,  sw.  200,  sh. ;  total,  cattle  346,000,  horses 

31,800,  mules  13,600,  swine  11,400,  sheep  680,000;  value,  cattle,  at  $25  per 
head,  $7,200,000,  sheep  about  $2,380,000,  wool  for  year  5,440,000  lbs.,  worth 
$1,196,800  (not  including  the  wool  product  of  the  Navajos).  HandUcitCs  He^ 
«aurce9,. 256-88;  AriBonaacrapa,  11-20,  222;  Gov. 's mess.,  etc,  in^rs.,  Jour.; 
Surv,-gen,  RemrrU;  Ariz.,  HisU  (K  &  Co.),  139-46;  Wood  Brothers,  Live-^toek 
Movement;  ifal.  Conven.  qf  CaUlemen,  Proc,  lS^-13;  Hofft's  Ariz.,  MS.,  26; 
Thomp8on's  Law  qf  the  Farm,  82;  Porter's  West  Census,  460-1.  The  gov.,  ia 
1879,  notes  Hardy's  success  in  raising  Angora  goats  in  Mojave. 
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tile  California  surveying  district  It  was  not  until 
1868  that  a  beginning  of  surveys  was  made,  and  the 
work  was  continued  somewhat  slowly  from  that  vear. 
In  1870  a  separate  district,  was  created,  and  John 
Wasson  appointed  surveyor-general,  holding  the  office 
for  twelve  years.  The  Gila  district  was  created  in 
1873,  with  office  at  Florence,  removed  in  1802  to 
Tucson.  The  total  area  of  public  land  surveyed  down 
to  1883  was  a  little  over  8,000,000  acres,  and  that 
disposed  of  by  the  various  methods  of  sale,  homestead, 
timber-culture  entry,  etc.,  was  about  270,000  acres." 

Mexican  land  grants  in  Arizona  are  much  less  nu- 
merous than  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  being  all 
in  Pima  county  and  in  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1853,  Troubles  resulting  from  these 
claims  are  similar  to  those  arising  in  California, 
though  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Most  of  the  claims 
are  doubtless  equitably  valid  and  will  eventually  be 
confirmed,  though  some  are  fraudulent.  Not  much  is 
kno>vn  of  them  in  detail,  though  since  1879  the  sur- 

^*Land  Ofiee  Bmrls,  1864  et  aeq.,  indnding  aimnal  reports  of  the  bwc- 
T«yor*generaL     In  U,  S.  Govt  Ihc,  47th  cona.  2d  bobs.,  ul  Ex.  Boc  72,  p. 
14G,  is  a  statement  of  the  lands  disposed  of  from  1872  to  1882  as  follows: 
3.857  acres  in  72,  6,790  in  73,  7,124  in  74,  9,034  in  75,  8,862  in  76,  52,500 
in  77,  63>5S5  in  78,  28,281  in  79,  17,007  in  '80,  19,203  in  '81,  21,156  in  '82, 
snd  (aoc  to  Elliott  ft  Co.)  33,878  in  ^83.     Under  the  timber-culture  act  in 
lo77-9,  the  entries  were  7,320  acres.     Possibly  the  total  of  surreys  should  be 
oyer  9,000,000,  as  there  are  in  each  set  of  annual  reports  two  or  three  con- 
flicting totals  which  might  perhaps  be  understood  if  life  were  a  little  longer. 
It  was  said  in  1880  that  the  5,800,000  acres  surveyed  included  nearly  all  the 
irrigable  agricutural  land;  13  military  reservations  in  1881  included  197,052 
acres,  ace  to  a  newspaper  risumd  of  the  land-office  re^rt  in  1886,  534,139 
acres  were  disposed  of  m  that  year.    The  peculiar  situation  of  brge  portions 
of  the  farming  lands  in  narrow  strips  along  the  streams  added  greatly  to  the 
practical  difficulties  of  surveying  by  the  rectangular  system,  one  instance  be- 
ing mentioned  in  which  one  claim  included  44  comers !    The  lack  of  a  law, 
by  which  the  Grazing  lands— valueless  in  tracts  of  IGO  acres— could  be  sur- 
veyed and  sold,  has  been  the  subject  of  constant  complaint.     The  timber 
lands  have  also  caused  some  trouble.     The  territory  contaius  a  bread  extent 
—perhaps  15  or  20  thousand  square  miles— of  magnificent  forests,  but  these 
grow  on  mineral  and  mountain  land  useless  for  agriculture,  and  not  subject 
to  purchase  or  entry  under  the  laws.     In  1878,  iSter  much  urging,  congress 
passed  an  act  permitting  the  cutting  of  timber  for  home  use,  except  by  rail- 
roads, on  U.  S.  minenf  lands  in  Ariz.;  and  in  1873  the  legislature  forbade 
the  shipping  of  such  lumber  out  of  the  territory.  Ariz.,  Acts,  1873,  p.  262. 
The  A.  £  P.  R,  R.  grant,  however,  opens  a  vast  lumbering  region;  ana  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country's  forests  are  to  be  an  izip:;^a:it  element  oC 
its  natural  wealth. 
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veyor-general  has  investigated  fourteen  of  them  or 
more,  and  recommended  them  for  approval  or  rejec- 
tion. This  delay  on  the  part  of  the  government  has 
been  entirely  inexcusable,  as  the  matter  might  have 
been  easily  settled  fifteen  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
lands  have  increased  in  value;  conflicting  interests 
have  come  into  existence ;  probably  fraudident  schemes 
have  been  concocted ;  ana  even  a  hope  has  been  de- 
veloped that  all  the  Mexican  titles  might  be  defeated. 
Owners  have  no  real  protection  against  squatters, 
cannot  sell  or  make  improvements,  and  in  fact  have 
no  other  right  than  that  of  paying  taxes;  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  rights  of  settlers  are  jeopardized 
by  possibly  invalid  claims,  and  a  generally  unsettled 
and  unsatisfactory  system  of  land  tenure  is  produced.^^ 

^  The  Land  Office  Reports  contain  nearly  all  that  is  known  aboat  this  8al>- 
iect,  thoQgh  the  newspapers  hare  something  to  say  about  it^  In  18d5  the 
legislature  passed  a  law,  apparently  inoperatiye,  reqnirixig  all  claims  to  be 
recorded  in  the  county  recorder's  office  before  Jan.  1,  1866.  There  was  no 
national  law  on  the  subject  until  I870»  when  the  surveyor-gen.  was  required 
by  act  of  congress  to  investigate  the  titles  and  report  to  congress  for  the  final 
issuinff  of  patents.  But  no  definite  instructions  were  issued  or  means  fur- 
nished untu  1877,  and  the  investigation  was  not  begun  till  1879,  though  the 
surveyor-gen.  constantly  urged  the  importance  of  the  matter,  at  the  same 
time  declaring  his  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  recommending 
the  creation  of  a  commission,  or  the  devising  of  some  other  means  of  .prompt 
action.  In  1875,  however,  an  act  was  passed,  on  the  sovemor's  recommen- 
dation, authorizing  patents  for  small  tracts  occupied  by  Mex.  claimants  in  the 
Sta  Crus  valley,  on  proof  before  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land-<^ce 
that  these  tracts  had  been  occupied  for  §0  years  by  claimants  or  their  ances- 
tors. Zabriakie's  Land  Lawa^  suppL  1877,  ^  75;  Chvemor's  MeM.^  1873.  I 
suppose  that  some  of  these  patents  were  issued,  though  I  have  found  no 
record  of  the  fact.  Meanwhile  also»  in  1873-4^  corresp.  was  had  with  Mex. 
national  authoritiea,  and  R.  C.  Hopkins  was  sent  to  Mex.  and  Guadalajara, 
with^  a  view  to  find  records  of  the  Arisona  srants;  but  none  were  found — in 
Mexico  because  Aria,  had  belonged  to  the  rrovincias  Intemas,  and  in  Gua- 
dalajara because  most  of  the  records  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  U.  8.  Oavi 
Doc,  43d  cong.  2d  seas..  Sen.  Boc  3.  The  claims  favorably  reported  by 
Surv.-gen.  Wasson  in  1879-82  were  as  follows:  S.  Rafael  del  VaUe,  4  leagues, 
Camon  brothers;  Tumac^ri  and  Calabacas,  111.,  Svkesand  Ourrey;  S.  Joa^ 
Sonoita,  1{  L,  Alsua;  8.  Ignado  de  la  Canoa,  4  L,  Maish  et  al. ;  Arivaca,  2  L, 
Poston  and  Ainza;  S.  Juan  BoquiUaa  y  Kogales,  4 1. .  Howard  and  Hearst; 
Los  Nosales  de  Elias,  2  L,  Camon  and  £Uas;  unnamed  small  tracts  of  4-^)00 
acres,  Otero  et  aL;  Buena  Vista,  4  L,  Maish  and  Driacoll;  Bancho  de  Mar- 
tine%  small  tract,  Martinez  et  aL  Those  rejected  as  fraudulent  were  Paso 
de  Algodones,  5  L,  Colorado  comp.;  and  El  Sopori,  31  L,  Sopori  Land  Co.; 
while  S.  Ignacio  Babocomari,  8  L,  Perrin  et  aL;  and  S.  Rafael  de  la  Zanja, 
16  L,  Romero  et  al.,  were  cut  down  from  the  area  claimed  to  that  granted. 
In  the  report  of  1882  it  is  stated  that  most  claims  were  not  presentM  at  all, 
holders  of  valid  ones  being  confident  thev  must  be  finally  confirmed,  and 
others  not  desiring  investigation.     Ptt>bably  more  have  been  investigated 
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Manufacturing  induBtries  in  Arizona  call  for  no 
special  mention  in  an  historical  work,  being  confined  to 
a  few  establishments,  chiefly  flouring  and  lumber  mills, 
for  the  partial  supply  of  territorial  needs.  Future 
developments  will  naturally  be  limited  for  a  long  time 
by  home  requirements,  most  of  which  may  eventually 
be  supplied ;  yet  with  the  growth  of  stock-raising  it 
would  appear  that  tanning  and  the  manufacture  of 
leather  goods  should  assume  larger  proportions;  and 
doubtless  other  industries  will  in  time  produce  articles 
for  export.^*  Commerce  may  be  disposed  of  for  the  most 
part  as  summarily.  The  territory's  trade  has  consisted 
of  the  bringing  from  abroad  and  the  distributing  to 
towns  and  camps  of  the  various  supplies  required. 
Each  settlement  has  its  shops  for  the  supply  of  local 
demands,  and  each  of  the  dozen  larger  centres  its 
wholesale  establishments,  whence  goods  are  hauled  in 
all  directions.  In  these  establishments,  some  of  them 
doing  business  on  a  large  scale,  many  a  fortune  has 
been  made.  There  are  no  available  statistics  of  value 
or  interest,  except  in  local  phases  of  the  subject,  for 
which  I  have  no  space.  The  great  question  has 
always  been  one  of  transportation  routes  and  rates, 
and  the  latter  have  been  invariably  high,  with  the 
natural  result  of  excessive  prices,  feefore  the  build- 
ing of  the  transcontinental  railroads  of  the  south,  a 
considerable   amount  of  freight  was   brought  in  at 

nnce  1882.     A  search  of  the  arohiyes  in  Son.  and  Chih.  is  recommended,  not 
only  on  accoont  of  the  Ariz,  grants,  bnt  in  view  of  '  manifest  destiny '  farther 
■oath.    No  patents  have  been  granted  so  far  as  I  know,  and  difficulties  will 
probably  be  permitted  to  assume  still  larger  proportions  before  the  matter  is 
settled.     Hinton,  Sand-book,  303,  points  out  liie  facts  that  while  sec.  6  of 
the  Gadsden  treaty  re^nacts  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  yet  sec.  6  provides  that  no  titles  shall  be  valid  umess  recorded  in 
the  Mex.  archives.     Also,  that  a  Mex.  law  of  1853,  repealed  in  1855,  declared 
invalid  all  frants  by  states  and  territories.    Therefore,  the  Ariz,  grants  must, 
he  thinks,  be  defeated.    Evidently  there  are  legal  quibbles  enough  on  which 
to  found  such  action  if  the  U.  8.  govt  cares  to  en^ge  in  that  kind  of  business. 
^Statistics  of  manuf.  showing  increase  in  ISTO'-SO,  from  10th  U.  S.  cen- 
sus: no.  of  estab.  18-C6,  capital  (l5OJ0O-|272,600,  employes  84-220,  wages 
^15,580-1111,180,  products  $185,410-^618,365,  raw  material  $110,090-^80,- 
023.    Of  ^e  estab.,  13  were  saw-mills,  8  flour-mills,  2  butter  and  cheese,  1 
brickyard.    There  are  also  some  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  tobacco  and 
cigar  factories. 
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times  by  mule-teams  from  the  terminus  of  the  Denver 
railroad,  from  Austin,  Texas,  by  way  of  Mesilla,  and 
to  a  slight  extent  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  through 
Sonora  from  Guaymas;  while  there  was  frequent  agi- 
tation of  a  project  to  open  a  route  from  Tucson  to  the 
nearer  port  of  Libertad  on  the  gulf;  but  the  bulk  of 
all  freight  came  in  teams  across  the  desert  from  San 
Francisco  via  Los  Angeles,  or  by  the  gulf  and  Colo- 
rado River  in  boata  But  the  railroads  gave  the  whole- 
sale trade  mainly  to  the  eastern  cities,  and  destroyed, 
for  the  most  part,  the  prominence  of  Yuma  as  a  dis- 
tributing centre  in  favor  of  Tucson  and  other  inland 
stations.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  flourishing 
branch  of  Arizona  commerce  has  been  an  extensive 
contraband  trade  with  Sonora,  a  large  part  of  that 
territory's  supply  of  dry  goods  being  smuggled  across 
the  line  from  Tucson.  According  to  the  census,  591 
persons  in  Arizona  were  engaged  in  trade  in  1870, 
and  in  1880  the  number  had  increased  to  3,252.^^ 

^^  Hinton  gived  the  most  complete  details  on  rontes  of  trade  and  transpor- 
tation. In  the  early  years  there  was  much  i^tation  of  projects  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  Colorado;  but  very  little  was  ever  done.  The  begin- 
ning of  steam  navi^tion  has  been  noted  elsewhere.  Down  to  1871-2  sailing 
vessels  plied  irregularly  to  Uie  head  of  the  gulf,  and  frei^t  was  towed  in 
barges  l>y  small  steamers  up  to  Yuma  and  Hardvville.  Subsequently,  the 
Col.  Steam  Nav.  Co.  ran  a  line  of  steamers  rcKuIarly  from  S.  F.  to  Yuma. 
Hodge,  Ariz,,  210,  flives  the  amount  of  freight  brought  to  Yuma  in  1875  as 
over  4,500  tons,  ana  exports  as  over  10,000  tons,  the  largest  item  beinff  hides. 
On  the  efforts  and  explorations  of  1864-70,  including  the  operations  of  Capt. 
S.  Adams,  see  ^m.,  Acts,  1864,  p.  79;  1866,  p.  73,  77-8;  1866,  p.  61;  Id., 
Jour.,  1864,  p.  161-2;  1865,  p.  43;  U,  8,  OoU  Doc,,  38th  conff.  2d  sess.,  H. 
Mis.  Doc.  17,  142,  153;  Rept  Sec.  War,  865-6;  41st  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  281;  Sen.  Mis.  Doc.  17;  41st  cons.  3d  sees.,  H.  Mis.  Doc  12;  42d  cong. 
1st  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  37;  42d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  166;  43d  cong.  Ist 
sess.,  H.  Jour.,  p.  1257;  H.  Ex.  Doc  154;  44th  cong.  2d  sess..  Sen.  Rept  624; 
66th  cong.  3d  sess.,  vol.  xvi,  pt  1,  p.  842;  £7.  8.  &pi  Chkf  of  Engin.,  1868, 
p.  1188-d6;  Hayes*  8craps,  Arta,,  i  105-6,  120,  125,  239,  268;  v.  141;  M, 
8.  Diego,  i.  203-10,  213;  ii.  193;  Ariz,  8cra^  437-43;  8.  F,  TkneB,  Nov.  6, 
17,  1866;  March  23,  April  15,  May  11,  Sept.  28,  Oct.  15,  16,  18,  Nov.  2,  18, 
1867. 

In  large  pardons  of  the  territory  the  natural  roads  are  excellent,  so  far  at 
least  as  gnuM  is  concerned,  stage  routes  being  practicable  wherever  watering- 
places  can  be  found.  Many  good  mountain  roads  have  also  been  constructed 
irom  time  to  time,  as  mining  and  military  needs  have  demanded.  The  legis- 
lature from  year  to  year  incorporated  many  road  companies;  but  only  com- 
paratively few  of  tne  enterprises  were  carried  out.  At  each  session  of 
congress  also  various  mail  routes  were  opened;  but  for  a  long  time  the  mails 
were  carried  on  horseback.  In  his  message  of  1866  the  gov.  states  that  there 
is  not  a  stage  running  in  the  territory.    Indian  hostilities  naturally  interfered 
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With  two  of  the  great  tranBContinental  lines  passing 
through  the  territory  from  east  to  west,  and  a  connect- 
ing line  to  Guaymas  on  the  gulf,  Arizona  is  in  a  sense, 
for  so  new  a  region,  well  supplied  with  railroads. 
Branch  roads  in  several  directions  are  urgently 
needed,  and  some  of  these  have  been  or  are  being  con- 
structed. The  complicated  history  of  the  main  lines 
pertains  but  very  slightly  to  Arizona,  though  the  mili- 
tary necessities  and  prospective  resources  of  that 
territory  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  some  little 
influence  in  favor  of  their  construction.  Therefore 
that  history  is  not  given  here,  nor  is  any  attempt 
made  to  chronicle  the  hopes  and  fears  and  rumors 
respecting  routes  current  for  many  years  amonjr  the 
people  on  this  vital  matter.  Early  surveys,  by  which 
the  practicability  of  the  routes  by  the  25th  and  32d 
parallels  was  ascertained,  have  been  recorded.  From 
1864  the  subject  was  always  under  discussion,  and  vari- 
ous projects  took  more  or  less  definite  shape ;  but  there 
was  a  broad  region  to  be  crossed  before  the  iron  road 
should  even  approach  Arizona.  In  1866  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  was  chartered  with  a  land  grant  on  the 
35th  parallel,  but  no  western  progress  was  made.  In 
1870-1  this  company  was  reorganized,  making  some 
show  of  active  work ;  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  was 

■eriouBly  vnth  the  maiU  and  stages;  but  proffress  was  constant,  if  not  so 
rapid  as  the  people  desired,  and  before  1870  Uie  service  was  tolerably  com- 
plete. The  main  stage  line  corresponded  with  the  overland  route  of  1859-61 
from  Los  Angeles,  via  Yuma  and  Tucson  to  Mesilla,  N.  Mex.  Another  line 
was  from  Yuma  to  Wickenburir  and  Presoott,  connecting  with  others  to 
Alborqnerque  in  the  east  and  Mojave  in  the  west.  At  times,  however,  the 
Prescott  st^jo  left  the  Cid.  route  west  of  the  Colorado,  crossing  at  Ehrenbers. 
A  line  from  Tucson  afforded  communication  with  Sonora.  Aa  the  railroads 
approached,  of  course  the  stage  lines  were  constantly  changed,  until  the  sys- 
tem became  one  of  comparatively  short  routes  from  R.  K.  stations  to  the 
various  towns  and  districts.  The  most  important  have  been  those  from  the 
A  ft  P.  to  Presoott,  from  the  S.  P.  to  Phcenix,  Florence,  Globe,  and  Graham 
Go.  in  the  north,  and  to  Tombstone  in  the  south.  B.  G.  'Iruman  was  sent  to 
Ariz,  as  mail  agent  in  1867.  The  subject  of  mails  and  stages  was  naturally 
in  all  years,  and  especially  in  early  times,  one  of  great  popular  interest  to 
Ariaonans,  and  therefore  I  find  in  public  doc.,  newspapers,  etc.,  a  bulky  mass 
of  data;  but  I  have  no  space  to  chronicle  details,  and  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  present  even  the  latest  catalogue  of  routes,  mail  statistics,  etc.  The 
annual  reports  of  the  P.  M.  general  contain  most  that  is  essential  on  this 
matter. 
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organized  to  reach  San  Diego  by  the  Gila  route,  with 
a  land  grant  like  that  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  in- 
cluding the  alternate  sections  for  a  width  of  80  miles 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Arizona  from  east  to 
west.  For  a  few  years  from  1872  Anzonans  be- 
lieved their  railroad  future  assured  from  this  source  ; 
but  financial  obstacles  proved  insuperable,  and  Scott's 
line  never  reached  the  eastern  line  of  the  territory. 
In  1877,  however,  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Cali- 
fornia was  completed  to  the  Arizona  line  at  Yuma, 
and  in  the  following  years,  not  without  some  serious 
complications  with  the  rival  company,  was  rapidly 
contmued  eastward,  reaching  Tucson  in  1880,  and  in 
1881  effecting  a  junction  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  F^  road  at  Deming,  New  Mexico.  Prac- 
tically by  the  latter  company  the  Sonoi^a  road,  con- 
necting Guaymas  with  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
Benson,  was  completed  in  1882;  and  the  company  is 
accredited  with  the  intention  of  securing  a  through- 
line  to  Guaymas,  by  building  a  new  road  from  Deming 
to  Benson  or  Fairbanks.  Meanwhile  the  completion 
of  the  Atchison  line  down  the  Rio  Grande  valley  en- 
abled the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  resume  operations  in 
the  west,  and  in  1880-3  this  road  was  completed  from 
Isleta  to  the  Colorado  at  the  Needles,  connecting  there 
with  the  California  Southern.  As  all  these  roads  were 
built,  so  they  have  been  operated  without  any  special 
regard  to  the  interests  of  Arizona;  yet  they  have 
necessarily — even  as  masters  instead  of  servants  of 
the  people,  as  they  should  be — been  immensely  bene- 
ficial to  the  territory.^® 

^^Mowrj/s  Ariz,  and  Sanora,  217-31,  gives  a  ffood  idea  of  the  R.  R.  sitiift- 
tion  in  1863-4.  In  the  governor's  meaaages  to  the  legislature  may  be  foiind 
a  r^um^  of  proffress  and  proBpects  from  time  to  time.  Newspaper  files  of 
Arizona  and  Csd.,  many  clipping  from  which  are  found  in  Hayes*  Serapgy 
contain  a  large  amount  of  R.  R.  information  and  rumor.  For  incorporation 
and  subsidies  to  railroads  in  the  territoxy,  with  some  slight  attempts  by  the 
legislature  to  regulate  fares  and  freights,  see  Ariz.,  Acts,  1864,  p.  25-7,  51-^; 
1865,  p.  45-7,  78;  Jd.,  Jour.,  1865,  p.  49-50,  216-17;  Id.,  Aeis,  1879,  p.  42-60; 
Id.,  LaiM,  1881,  p.  80,  118,  133;  1883,  p.  61-5,  137,  150-5,  160-71,  221-3, 
244-^1,  423-6. 

On  most  of  the  branch  roads  incorporated,  no  work  has  ever  been  done. 
The  Ariz.  Copper  Co.  has  built  a  narrow-gauge  road  of  71  miles  from  Lords- 
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The  importance  of  education  has  been  realized  in 
Arizona  from  the  beginning.  In  early  years,  the 
sisters  of  St  Joseph  maintamed  a  small  but  useful 
school  at  Tucson.  The  first  legislature  of  1864  not 
only  provided  in  the  code  for  the  establishing  of  com- 
mon schools  when  needed^  but  appropriated  small 
sums  for  the  mission  school  at  Bac,  and  for  public 
schools  at  the  lai^er  towns.  Prescott  alone  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  appropriation,  maii^taining  a  private 
school  in  1865.  But  no  progress  was  made  for  years. 
In  1871  the  governor  announced  that  with  1,923  chil- 
dren Arizona  had  not  a  single  public  school,  though 
1868  is  generally  given  as  the  date  when  the  first  was 
founded^  because  m  that  year  was  passed  an  '^act  to 
establish  public  schools,"  levying  a  tax  of  ten  cents  on 
each  hundred  dollars,  and  creating  a  board  of  edu- 

boig,  N.  Mez.,  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  to  their  mines  at  Clifton.  On  a  road  from 
Taeson  to  Globe  a  few  miles  have  been  graded,  the  line  receiving  a  subeidy  of 
1900,000  from  Pima  co.  A  road  is  also  projected  from  Tucson  up  the  Sta 
Cms  to  Oalabaas,  connecting  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  by  a  direct  line  with  tne  Quay- 
DM  road;  and  another  from  Tucson  to  Port  Lobos  on  the  gulf  in  Sonora. 
Roads  from  Maricopa  to  Phoenix,  and  from  Casa  Grande  to  Florence  and  Silver 
King,  are  talked  of  and  needed.  A  line  to  connect  Tombstone  with  one  of  the 
main  lines  is  among  the  probabilities  of  the  near  future;  or  perhaps  the 
Atdiison  extension  may  touch  Tombstone  on  its  way  to  Fairbanks,  in  the 
north  the  Central  Ariz.  R.  R.  Co.  is  building  a  road  from  the  A.  ft  P.  at  a 
point  near  Ash  Fork  southward.  Some  30  miles  have  been  completed,  and 
the  road  is  expected  to  reach  Prescott  earlv  in  1887.  A  branch  is  to  be  built 
to  Jerome;  and  the  road  is  to  be  continued  down  the  Asua  Fria  to  Phoenix. 
Among  other  possibilities  are  a  road  from  Flagstaff  on  Uie  A.  ft  P.,  through 
the  lumber  region  to  Globe  and  Benson,  and  an  extension  of  the  Cal.  Southern 
from  the  Needles  to  Wickenburg,  Phoenix,  and  Florence.  Predictions  re- 
specting these  projected  roads  are  very  hazardous;  but  if  the  county  is  to 
prosper,  many  branch  roads  must  and  will  be  built. 

Tne  telegraph  was  talked  of  from  1866,  but  nothing  was  done  nntil  1873, 
when  with  an  appropriation  from  congress,  and  primarily  for  military  purposes, 
a  hne  was  constructed  from  S.  Diego  to  Yuma,  and  thence  to  Prescott  and 
Tocsoo,  being  in  a  few  years  extended  to  all  the  military  posts  and  to  Sta  F^. 
Three  saooessive  appropriations  amounted  to  $120,000;  and  before  the  R.  R. 
rsadMd  Yuma  in  187/  there  were  about  1,000  mileis  of  wire  in  operation 
within  the  territory.  This  military  telegraph  was  regarded  as  an  especial 
bene6t  to  Ariz.,  as  the  rates  were  much  lower  than  on  corporation  lines. 
Western  Union  wires  were  however  added,  and  to  some  extent  substituted, 
on  the  completion  of  the  R.  R. ;  and  there  are  some  private  or  mining  ca 
lines  in  operation.  See  gov.'s  messages,  1864-71, 1875,  1877;  U.  8,  Oovt  Doe., 
42doong.  2d  sees..  Sen.  Jour.  305,  445;  Sen.  Doc.  14;  3d  sees..  Sen.  Doc. 
12;  43d  cong.  1st  sees.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  204,  232,  270;  2d  sees.,  Rept  Sec  War, 
i  195-6;  47th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc,  voL  vii.,  p.  217-27,  oeing  a  sta- 
tistical table;  see  also  Ariz,  and  Cal.  newspapers,  especially  of  1873;  HamU- 
km*$ Bemmreet,  12»;  BirOan'i Handbook,  Zli-19;  ffodge*9  Arh.,  21Z-H;  ElUoU 
^  (kk,  317. 
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cation,  with  the  governor  and  probate  judges  as  ex- 
officio  territorial  and  county  superintendents.  Grov- 
ernor  Safford,  particularly,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
efforts  in  this  direction;  a  good  beginning  had  been 
made  by  1873;  and  from  the  close  of  the  Apache 
wars,  progress  was  rapid.  A  new  act  was  passed  in 
1875,  mcreasing  the  tax  to  15  cents,  and  requiring  a 
county  tax  of  35  cents — subsequently  increased  to  50 
cents — and  making  school  attendance  compulsory, 
though  this  proved  for  the  most  part  a  dead  letter. 
Various  supplemental  acts  were  passed  from  session 
to  session;  and  in  1883  a  new  school  law  was  framed, 
under  which  M.  H.  Sherman  became  superintendent. 
Still  another  law,  with  no  very  radical  changes,  was 
enacted  in  1885,  and  in  that  year  R.  L.  Long  became 
superintendent.  The  system  seems  fully  equal  to 
that  in  other  states  and  territories,  and  the  schools  are 
reported  as  prosperous.  As  in  all  new  territories, 
children  in  the  more  remote  districts  are  inadequately 
provided  for;  but  in  all  the  towns  there  are  commo- 
dious school  buildings  and  competent  teachers." 

"  School  statistics  of  1882  show  98  districts,  126  teachers,  10,283  school 
children,  and  value  of  school-houses  $116,750.     The  average  salary  of  teach- 
ers is  $75  per  month.    The  territorial  apportionment  of  1884  was  $8,096,  or  86 
cents  for  each  of  9,376  scholars.     County  taxes  for  schools  amount  to  about 
$100,000.     A  uniform  series  of  text-books  has  been  used  since  1882.     The 
percentage  of  persons  unable  to  read,  .135  in  1880,  is  lar^,  but  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  Hex.  population.     There  are  as  yet  no  institutions  for  a  higher 
education,  though  there  are  a  dozen  private  schools.     In  1864-5  proviaioii 
was  made  for  a  university  and  regents  were  appointed,  but  notning  was 
accomplished.     In  1881  congress  granted  72  sections  of  govt  land  for  a  iiniv., 
which  were  selected  in  the  timMr  region  of  the  S.  Francisco  Mountains. 
Finally,  in  1885,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legialatnre  to  organize  such  an  in- 
stitution at  or  near  Tucson,  with  6  regents,  including  the  gov  and  supt  ex 
officio.     A  loan  of  $25,000  was  authorized  on  condition  of  Fima  co.  giving 
40  acres  of  laud.     What  prospects  of  success  this  enterpriae  may  have,  I  do 
not  know.     The  school  law  in  its  final  form  may  be  found  in  iim.,  Lavx^  13th 
sess.,  138-70.     Complete  information  on  the  progress  of  schools,  etc.,  is  Kiven 
in  the  governor's  messages,  in  Ariz.,  Jour.,  1864  et  seq. ;  Ara.,  Acta  (and  Lcuim\ 
1864  et  seq.;  U.  S.  Commiaahner  qf  Bdvc.  JReporta,  1869  et  seq.;  (/.  S,  Cem- 
aua,   9th  and  10th,  1870-80;  U.  8.  Statutea,  46th  cong.  3d  sess.,  326;  CT.  S. 
Oovt  Doc,  43d  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  83;  see  also  Ariz.,  ffisL  (E.  &  Co.), 
147-9;  HamiUoiCa  Reaourcea,  247-51;  IfinUm'a  Hand-book,  378;  Hodge' a  Ariz. ^ 
196-9;  Hoyt'a  Ariz.,  MS.,  5-7;  Scfford'a  Araom,  in  8.  F.  8pirU  qf  the  Timea, 
Dec.  25,  1877;  Ariz.  Scrapa,  57;  Jiayea*  8crapa,  Ariz.,  v.  10;  vi.  91,  206. 

Provision  was  made  by  the  first  legislature  in  1864  for  a  territorial  library 
at  the  capital,  to  contain  miscellaneous  as  weU  as  law  books;  through  the  in* 
fluenoe  of  McOormick,  a  considerable  quantity  of  books  was  obtamed  from 
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fh«  eftsi,  as  a  begiiming;  and  the  joomalB  of  the  earlv  eesnoiis  contain  cata- 
Iflgnes  of  the  collection.  According  to  the  goremor  s  mcMage  of  1877,  the 
library  then  contained  2,200  yoIb,  worth  |8,200.  Keepecting  the  statos  of 
this  institntian  in  recent  years,  I  have  found  no  information. 

The  lihrary  was  to  have  a  *  historical  department '  for  the  especial  P^raer- 
▼ation  of  all  written  and  printed  matter  ^wrtaining  to  the  territory.  When- 
erer  the  accumulation  of  MS.  was  sufficient  for  a  vol.  of  200  p.,  it  was  to 
be  published  at  the  public  expense.  At  the  same  time  an  Historical  Society 
was  organized  and  cnartered.  A  few  years  later  this  society  and  a  Pioneer 
Association  had  united  and  opened  a  library  and  reading-room  at  Prescott; 
bat  in  the  bloody  ordeal  through  which  Ans.  was  called  to  pass,  all  these 
praiseworthy  enterprises  come  to  naught.  At  the  beginnin£[  of  1884,  how- 
ever, a  new  Pioneer  Society  was  organized,  which,  I  think,  still  exists,  with 
some  prospects  of  usefulness.  Ariz.  HiaL  Soc.,  Charter^  ete,,  Prescott,  1864, 
12mo,  16  p.;  Id.,  Comp.  LaiM,  541;  Howell  Code,  171;  Haves*  Scram,  Ark,, 
iL  38-9,  120;  Hojfl's  Ariz.,  MS.,  a^;  Sac  Hecord- Union,  Feb.  2,  1884. 

The  various  secret  and  other  societies  of  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  etc.,  are 
firmly  established  in  most  of  the  Arizona  towns;  and  a  very  ffood  account  of 
such  organizations  is  found  in  the  work  of  Elliott  k  Co.  Hamuton,  Resources, 
p.  251-S^  and  K  k  Co.,  p.  151-^,  give  church  statistics,  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  are  25  churches  in  the  territory,  of  which  the  catholics — under  J. 
B.  Salpointe  as  bishop  of  Tucson — ^have  8,  tiie  methodists — with  G.  H.  Adams 
as  president  of  the  mission — 6,  baptists  4,  presbyterians  3,  congresationalistB 
2,  and  episcopalians  9,  besides  the  Mormon  churches  on  the  Colorado  Chi- 
quito,  Gua,  and  Salt  Eiver.  The  figures  given  represent  church  buildings, 
but  the  different  associations  do  some  missionary,  charitable,  and  Sunday- 
school  work  in  other  settlements.  There  are  also  some  reli^ous  exercises — 
both  Christian  and  aboriginal— on  the  different  Ind.  reservations.  According 
to  the  census  of  1870,  tiiere  were  only  4  churches,  worth  $24,000.  The  finest 
edifice  is  the  old  mission  church  at  Bac,  where  services  are  held  every  Sunday. 

A  list  of  Arizona  newspapers  in  1884  is  given  by  Elliott  ft  Co.  as  follows: 
Phoenix  (D.  and  W.)  Arn.  OcueUe,  from  '80,  H.  H.  McNeil,  editor.  Phoenix 
(D.  and  W.)  Herald,  from  79,  N.  A.  Morford,  ed.  Phoenix  (W.)  Um<m,  from 
"SS,  Aguirre  ft  Celis,  ed.  Phcenix  (W.)  Mercuric,  from  '84,  F.  T.  DAvila,  ed. 
Clifton  (W.)  CUnrurn,  from  '83,  D.  L.  Sayre,  ed.  Tucson  (D.  and  W.)  Citken, 
from  70,  W.  W.  Hayward,  ed.  Tucson  (W.)  Mining  Index,  from  '83,  G.  W. 
Barter,  ed.  Tucson  (D.  and  W.)  Star,  from  77,  L.  C.  Hushes,  ed.  Tucson 
(W.)  Live  Stock  Journal,  from  '84,  Cameron,  ed.  Tucson  ( W. )  Fronterizo,  from 
78,  C.  I.  Velasco,  ed.  Tucson  (W.)  Ariz.  Metfiodist,  from  '81,  Geo.  H. 
Adams,  ed.  Quijotoa  (W.)  Prospector,  from  '84,  H.  Brook,  ed.  Globe  (W.) 
Ariz.  Silver  BeU,  from  78,  A.  H.  Hackney,  ed.  Prescott  (D.  and  W.)  Ariz. 
Journal,  from  72,  J.  0.  Martin,  ed.  Prescott  (I),  and  W.)  Courier,  from  '82, 
J.  H.  Marion,  ed.  Prescott  (D.  and  W.)  Ariz.  Miner,  from  '64.  W.  O.  CNeil, 
eti  Fl^rgtaff  (W.)  Champion,  from  '83,  A.  £.  Fay,  ed.  Tombstone  (D.  and 
W.)  Epitaph,  from  *80,  C.  I).  Reppy,  ed.  Benson  (W.)  Herald,  from  *83,  W. 
A.  Nash,  ed.  Florence  (W.)  Ariz.  Enterprise,  from  '80,  L.  F.  Weedin,  ed. 
St  John  (W.)  Orion  Era,  from  '83,  M.  P.  Bomney,  ed.  St  John  (W.)  Apache 
Chirf,  from  '84,  Geo.  A.  McCarter,  ed.  Mineral  Park  (W.)  Mojave  Co.  Miner, 
from  ^82,  J.  J.  Hyde,  ed.  Yuma  (W.)  Ariz.  SenUnel,  from  '71,  J.  W.  Dor- 
rington,  ed.  Holbrook  (W.)  Times,  from  '84,  H.  Reed,  ed.  Wilcox  (W.) 
Sulphur  VaL  News,  from  '84,  Montague,  ed.  Several  otherpapers,  suspended 
before  *84,  have  been  incidentally  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  oldest  was  the 
Arizoman,  pub.  at  Tubac  and  Tucson,  in  1858-9.  The  pioneer  press  used  for 
this  paper  was  later  used  for  the  Tombstone  Nugget,  and  was  rendered  worth- 
Ins  by  one  of  the  fires,  ace  to  K  ft  Co.  The  Mineral  Park  Miner  of  Aug.  30, 
^85,  mentions  the  Casa  Grande  Voice  qf  Ariz.,  Phcenix  Territorial  Chronicle, 
one  at  Kingman,  and  another  at  Nogales,  making  28  at  that  date.  See  also 
PeOhtgilVsNewsp,  Dir.,  197  et  seq.;  Barter's  Dir.  Tucson,  1881,  p.  38-9;  Pac 
Coast  Dir.,  1871-3,  p.  154-5;  Tucson  D.  Citizen,  Oct.  14,  1880;  S.  F.  BuUetm, 
Feb.  6,  1882. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  ARIZONA. 

1864-1887. 

CoiTNTr  Maf— -Apachb  ComvTT—- Coal,  LiYB-errocK,  akd  Mormons—^ 
John  and  Holbbook— Yavapai— Mines  ov  Gold  and  Silykh — Citt 

OV    PbISOOTT— MOJATX    AND    PaH-UtB — MiNINO    DlSTBICTB — MiNBRAL 

Pabk — Yuma — Colorado  Bottom — Gold  Placbbs — ^Hor  Dbsbbts— 
Yuma  Cmr  and  Ehbenbbbg — Pima— A  Land  of  Hbtory  and  Tra- 
dition—pAFAGUBRiA— Tucson  THB  MbtBOFOUS — QUUOTOA — COCHISB — 
Land  ov  thb  Chibigahuas — Minbral  Wealth^Tombstonb,  Bisbbb, 
Bbnson,  and  Willcox— New  Counties  of  thb  Gila  Vallbt — Mabi- 
ooFA — Farms  and  Canals — Ph<bnix — Pinal  County— Minino  and 
Agbioultubb — Florbncb — Casa  Grande — Gila  Coubtt — Globe — 
Graham  County — Grazing  Lands  and  Cofpbr  Mines — Pubblo  Vibjo 
Valley — Solomonyillb  and  Cloton. 

A  MAP  showing  the  county  boundaries,  as  accurately 
as  is  possible  on  a  small  scale,  is  given  on  the  next 
page.  Apache  county,  so  named  from  the  Indian 
tribe,  or  perhaps  immediately  from  the  fort,  has'  an 
area  of  20,940  square  miles,  ranking  second  in  extent 
It  was  created  from  Yavapai  bj^  act  of  1879  and  cur- 
tailed in  1881  by  the  cuttmg-off  of  that  part  of  Gra- 
ham between  the  Black  and  Gila  rivers.  The  county 
seat  was  originally  at  Snowflake,  but  was  moved  to 
Springerville  in  1880,  and  to  St  John  in  1881.  That 
portion  north  of  latitude  35**,  or  of  the  railroad,  is  a 
region  of  plateaux  and  mesas  from  4,000  to  7,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  peaks  rising  to  nearly 
twice  those  heights.  The  few  streams  run  in  deep 
canons  and  are  dry  in  summer,  and  though  the  plateau 
produces  good  grass,  the  country  is  for  the  most  part 
valueless  for  agricultural  purposes.     Here,  however, 
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are  immense  coal  deposit49,  which  are  sure  to  assume 
great  value  in  time.  The  northern  portion  is  covered 
by  the  Moqui  and  Navajo  Indian  reservations,  having 
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practically  no  white  inhabitants.  The  Moqui  towns 
and  the  ruins  of  Chelly  Cafion  are  among  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States;  Fort  Defiance  is  the  oldest  post  in  the  county; 
and  the  famous  'diamond-fields/  of  1872  are  to  be 
found — on  the  maps — in  the  extreme  north.     South 
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of  the  railroad  the  county  is  well  watered  by  the 
Colorado  Chiquito  and  its  branches,  supporting  a 
population  of  nearly  6,000,  a  prominent  element  be- 
ing the  Mormons,  numbering  about  3,000,  and  whose 
occupation  dates  from  1876-7.  Besides  the  grazing 
and  farming  lands,  there  are  valuable  forests  of  pine. 
The  extreme  south,  about  Fort  Apache,  is  included 
in  the  San  Carlos,  or  White  Mountain,  Indian  reser- 
vation. St  John,  the  county  seat,  is  a  thriving  village 
of  over  1,000  inhabitants,  with  two  newspapers;  and 
Holbrook  on  the  railroad,  with  a  population  of  about 
500  and  one  newspaper,  is  the  distributing  point  for 
all  the  county.^ 

Yavapai  county,  so  named  from  the  Indian  tribe, 
was  one  of  the  four  original  counties  created  by  the 
first  legislature  of  1 864.  At  that  time  it  included  over 
half  of  the  whole  territory — all  north  of  the  Gila  and 
east  of  the  meridian  of  113*^  20';  and  it  still  comprises 
more  than  one  fourth,  with  an  area  of  about  28,000 
square  miles.'     North  of  latitude  35^  or  of  the  rail- 

^  The  gacceifliye  county  cfianges  have  been  noticed  in  chap,  xxi.,  in  connec- 
tion with  legislative  proceedings;  so  also  the  Ind.  reservations,  coal-fields, 
Mormons,  and  some  other  topics  in  other  chapters.  Ceiftus  statistics  of  1880 
are  as  follows:  pop.  5,283;  by  towns,  St  John  546,  Springerville  364,  Snow- 
flake  275,  Brigham  City  191,  Walker  165,  Sonset  161,  Woodruff  66;  no.  of 
farms  96,  valae  |62,596,  implements,  etc,  $4,384,  produce  $63,960;  crops, 
barley  20,761  bush.,  wheat  11,075,  com  4,368,  oats  564;  improved  land  5,^ 
acres;  horses  665,  mules  and  asses  72,  oxen  440,  cows  1,693,  cattle  3,857, 
sheep  30,606,  swine  96;  wool  86,681  lbs.,  batter  5,742  lbs.,  cheese  94,85  lbs., 
value  of  live-stock  $123,992;  assessment  $600,000,  tax  $15,570.  Hamilton's 
Stat,  for  1882^  are,  pop.  6,816,  St  John  1,200,  Holbrook  500  (200  ftoc.  to  E. 
ft  Co.);  land  under  cultivation  13,000  acres,  cattle 43,000,  horses  3,000,  mules 
1,500,  sheep  600,000;  assessed  valuation  of  aU  property  in  1884  $1,090,000. 

The  stock  industry  is  npidly  increasing  in  late  years.  £.  &  Go.  state  that 
the  Mormon  settlements  have  been  nearly  abandoned  on  account  of  alkali  in 
the  soil.  The  St  John  papers  are  the  Apache  Chh^  and  Orion  Era,  the  latter 
a  Mormon  organ;  at  Holurook  is  published  the  Times.  Near  Holbrook  are 
extensive  petrified  forests.  Winslow  is  a  new  railroad  town  in  the  east,  cor- 
responding nearly  to  the  old  Brigham  City,  ilben  Stanley  of  la,  a  soldier  in 
the  war  of  1861^4,  first  came  to  Ariz,  with  a  drove  of  govt  cattle  in  1866, 
returning  in  1869.  For  seven  ^ears  he  was  a  chief  of  scouts  under  Oen.  Crook, 
and  since  1879  has  been  raising  stock  near  Springerville.  He  has  a  wife, 
Mary  Stickard,  and  two  children.  R.  C.  Kinder,  engaged  in  sheep-raising 
is  a  native  of  111.,  who  came  from  Cal.  in  1876. 

'A  part  of  Maricopa  was  cut  off  in  1871  and  1877,  part  of  Final  in  1875, 
Apache  in  1879,  part  of  Gila  in  1881,  and  finally  a  part  of  Mojave  in  1883. 
See  legisl.  acts  in  chap.  xxi.  Hamilton  ffives  the  area  as  30,015  8q.ni.,  but 
he  seems  not  to  have  accoonted  for  the  loos  of  the  n.  w.  comer.  £.  ft  Co. 
make  the  area  37,000  m. 
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road,  is  the  Colorado  plateau,  cut  to  a  depth  of  1,000 
to  6,000  feet  by  the  grand  caiion  of  the  great  river, 
and  by  the  hanlly  less  wonderful  cailons  of  the  Colo- 
rado Chiquito  and  other  branches.  This  region  has 
some  fine  forests  and  extensive  g^razing  lands,  but  as  a 
rule  little  water  available  for  agriculture ;  and  it  is  for 
the  most  part  unoccupied,  except  by  the  Hualapai  and 
Suppai  Indians,  and  by  a  few  Mormons  on  the  Utah 
fix)ntier.  South  of  latitude  35',  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous, but  has  many  fertile  valleys,  of  which  that  of 
the  Verde  is  most  extensive.  It  is  well  timbered,  and 
has  in  most  parts  plenty  of  water,  the  climate  being 
the  most  agreeable  to  be  found  in  the  territory.  Here 
the  lands  are  tilled  to  some  extent  without  irrigation. 
All  the  mountains  are  rich  in  the  precious  metals ;  but 
most  of  the  mines,  as  of  the  population,  about  10,000 
souls — ^perhaps  considerably  more* — are  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  county.  Prescott,  founded  in 
1864  on  Granite  Creek,  at  an  altitude  of  about  5,500 
feet^  is  delightfullv  situated,  and  has  many  fine  build- 
ings of  wood,  brick,  and  stone.  More  than  others  in 
Arizona,  it  is  described  as  resembling  an  eastern  town. 
In  1864-7,  I^rescott  was  the  temporary  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  since  1877  has  been  the  permanent  cap- 
ital; it  has  many  large  mercantile  establishments;  is 
well  supplied  with  banks  and  with  public  buildings; 
and  has  three  daily  newspapers,  including  the  Arizona 
Miner^  the  oldest  journal  of  the  territory.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  2,000.  Flagstaff,  with  perhaps  500  in- 
habitants, is  the  leading  railroad  town,  and  the  centre 
of  an  active  lumbering  and  mercantile  industry.  The 
Arizona  Central  Kailroad  to  connect  Prescott  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  in  the  north,  and  with  Phoenix 
in  the  south,  is  expected  to  accomplish  great  things 
for  the  capital  and  for  the  country.* 

'Hamflton  gives  the  pop.  in  1882  as  27,680,  which  ia  donbtless  a  great  ex- 
aggeration, though  I  have  no  means  of  determining  the  correct  figures.  Ace. 
to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1880,  Yavapai  had  a  pop.  of  5,013,  and  Prescott  1,836. 
Hod^  gives  the  county  pop.  as  13,738  in  1876.  Hinton,  15,000  in  1878.  All 
this  18  very  confusing. 

*  Census  statistics  of  1880  are  as  follows:  no.  of  farms  244,  extent  45,013  a., 
average  sise   184  a.,  improved  11,239  a.,  value  (337,950,  vaL  implements 
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Mojave,  named  from  the  Indian  tribe,  was  another 
of  the  four  counties  organized  in  1864.     At  that  time 

$20,352;  hones  2,685,  mules  267,  oxen  286,  milk-cows  1,936,  cattle  12,034, 
sheep  34,680,  swine  570,  value  of  live-stock  $435,502;  wool  clip  201,820  lbs.; 
milk  sold  27,376  gal.,  butter  31,895  lbs.,  cheese  7,050  lbs.;  crop  of  barley  16,944 
baah.,  com  14,841,  wheat  5,070,  value  of  farm  produce  $149,872,  assessment 
$1,808,402,  debt  $152,570,  tax  |69,202.  Hamilton's  stat.  for  1863  are,  cattle 
75,000,  horses  6,000,  mules  2,000,  swine  1,000,  sheep  50,000;  land  coltiv. 
6,500  a.;  assessment  for  1884,  $3,785,131.     Vote  in  1882,  2,171. 

Prescott  is  also  the  military  headquarters  of  the  territory,  Ft  Whipple  be- 
ing situated  at  a  distance  of  onlv  one  mile,  and  Camp  Verde  about  50  m.  east* 
It  nas  two  territorial  libraries,  law  and  miscellaneous.  There  is  a  fine  brick 
school-house  and  5  churches.  The  newspapers  are  the  Miner  (estab.  by  Gov. 
McCormick  in  1864),  Journal,  and  Courier.  Some  of  the  Jirst  things  are  as 
follows:  Ist  house  of  logs  Fleury's,  still  standing;  1st  cler^man  Wm 
H.  Reid,  who  estab.  a  Sunday-school  in  *64;  1st  marriage  J.  K.  Dickson 
to  Mary  J.  £hle,  Nov.  17,  '64,  by  Gov.  Goodwin;  first  child  bom  MoUv  Sim- 
mons Jan.  9,  *65;  Ist  ball  Nov.  8,  '64;  Ist  Masonic  lodge  '65,  Odd  Fellows 
'68;  1st  and' only  earthquake  71;  telegraph  73.  Town  incorporated  1881  and 
1883.  Ariz.,  Acts,  11th  sess.,  136;  12th  sess.,  66-107.    See  also  on  Prescott,  es- 

Sicially  its  earlier  histo^,  besides  Hinton,  Hamilton,  and  Elliott  &  Ca, 
ayes*  Scraps,  Ariz,,  i.  197,  200,  269;  ii.  120-2;  Hodge's  Ariz,,  14,  148-51; 
Uoyt'a  Ariz,,  MS.,  27-8;  (T,  S,  Govt  Doc,,  39th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  MisceL  Doc. 
24;  Ind,  Aff,  Kept,  1864,  p.  155;  Land  Off,  Jiepi,  1866,  p.  120;  McCormick't 
Oration,  July  4,  1864,  12mo,  15  p;  RusUng's  Across  Amer,,  397-418;  Ariz, 
Scraps,  120-4;  Prescott  Miner,  Jan.  26,  Mar.  9,  June  29,  July  20,  Dec.  21, 
1877;  Dec.  27,  1878;  June  11,  1880;  Truman,  inS.  F,  Btdktm,  May  3,  1867; 
Prescott  Arixonian,  Aug.  17,  1879;  Tucson  Star,  Mar.  6,  1879. 

Other  towns  of  Yavapai  are  simply  minins  camps,  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing being  Jerome,  at  the  United  Verde  Co.^  copper  mines,  with  about  400 
inhab.  Mines  of  this  and  other  counties  have  been  oriefly  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  Flagstaff  is  noted  for  its  stone  store,  its  elevation  of  6,500 
ft>  and  fine  climate,  its  forests,  miUs,  game,  and  farming  lands.  A  trail  leads 
to  the  wonderful  Grand  Cation,  but  Peach  Springs  is  the  R.  R.  station  nearest 
to  that  most  wonderful  natural  attraction,  and  uso  to  the  Hualapai  Ind.  res- 
ervation. 

Pauline  Weaver,  one  of  the  earliest  Americans  who  visited  Aris.,  perh^^ 
before  1830,  certainly  as  early  as  1832,  was  a  native  of  Tenn.,  about  whose 
life  in  detail  very  little  is  known*     He  was  a  famous  trapper  and  explorer, 
acquainted  with  all  the  broad  interior  and  its  Ind.  tribes.     He  discovered  in 
1862  the  Colorado  placers,  and  the  next  years  tiie  Hassayampa  mines,  in  the 
district  bearing  his  name.     In  1865  he  was  tilling  a  patch  of  land  on  the  some 
stream.     I  have  not  found  the  date  or  circumstances  of  his  death.    Joseph  R. 
Walker  crossed  Ariz,  between  1830  and  1840,  was  captain  of  the  prospectors 
of  1861-3,  and  discoverer  of  many  mines  in  Yavapai.     For  a  biog.  sketch  of 
this  lamous  ffuide  and  mountaineer,  see  Pioneer  Register,  in  HisL  Oal,  v. 
A.  £.  Fay  of  N.  Y.  came  to  Ariz,  in  1876,  and  for  two  years  edited  the  Tuc- 
son Star:  was  clerk  of  the  10th  leffisl.;  establishei  the  Tombstone  Nugget  in 
1879;  was  clerk  of  the  house,  12th  legisl;  and  in  1883  started  the /r«piM 
Champion  at  Flagstaff,  where  he  now  resides  as  proprietor  and  business  editor 
of  the  paper.     His  wife  was  Amanda  Hicklin.     Edmond  W.  WeUs,  a  lawyer 
of  Prescott,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  came  to  the  territory  in  1864.    He  wsm 
for  a  time  clerk  in  the  Q.  M.  dept,  and  has  been  three  times  a  member  of  the 
council.     His  wife  was  Rosa  Baughart,  and  they  have  four  children.    Wm 
Wilkerson  of  Mo.  crossed  the  plains  to  Cal.  in  1853,  and  came  to  Aris.  in  1 

1869,  mining  for  a  time  at  Lynx  Creek.     He  was  for  many  years  derk  of  the         | 
district  and  supreme  courts,  and  was  four  times  elected  county  recorder.  He 
resides  at  Prescott  with  his  wife,  who  was  Hattie  Skinkle.     S.  C.  Dickenson, 
a  native  of  N.  Y.,  came  to  the  territory  in  1875,  and  is  a  farmer  at  Date 
Greek,  with  a  wife  and  several  children.    Joeeph  R.  Walker,  boni  in  Hoc 
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it  included  all  that  part  of  Nevada  south  of  latitude 
37,*  the  county  seat  being  Hardyville.  In  1865  all 
north  of  Roaring  Bapid,  or  about  35**  50',  was  set  off 
as  Pah-Ute  county,  with  the  county  seat  at  Callville, 
moved  the  next  year  to  St  Thomas.  In  1866  that 
part  of  both  counties  lying  west  of  the  Colorado  and 
longitude  114°  was  attached  to  Nevada;  in  1871  what 
was  left  of  Pah-Ute  was  reattached  to  Mojave;  in 
1877  the  county  seat  was  moved  to  Mineral  Park; 

1832,  was  one  of  the  famous  party  of  proepectora  under  his  uncle,  Capt.  Joe 
Walker,  in  1861-3.  IncL-fignter  and  miner  for  many  yean,  he  was  sheriff  of 
Tavapai  in  1878-80,  and  since  has  raised  stock  and  carried  on  a  butchering 
bodness  at  Prescott.  Portrait  in  E.  ft  Co.'s  HtsLt  60.  W.  J.  Mulomon  of 
Mass.  came  in  1875  from  N.  Mex.  He  has  been  a  miner;  also  deputy  sheriff 
and  sheriff  of  Tavapai,  residing  at  Prescott.  Wm  Powdl  of  111.  came  from 
Nebraska  in  1875,  and  is  a  stock-raiser  at  Cherry  Creek.  His  wife  was  Julia 
A.  Allen,  and  he  has  a  family  of  six  children.  Charles  B.  Rush  of  Mo.  came 
overland  via  Cal.  in  1877.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  stock-raiser  of  Prescott,  hav- 
ing held  the  office  of  district  attorney.  He  married  Mary  Givens  in  1880, 
and  has  two  children. 

Charles  L.  Spencer,  a  merchant  of  Prescott,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  in 
1852.  He  waa  m  Ariz.  1870-3,  and  came  back  in  1875.  W.  W.  Hutchinson, 
a  wealthy  cattle-man  of  Prescott,  came  to  Ariz,  in  1870.  He  was  bom  in 
Mo.,  came  acroes  the  plains  to  Cal.  in  1850,  and  was  subsequently  a  miner  at 
Frazer  Biver  and  in  Idaho.  He  was  married  in  1877  to  Mary  Hawkins,  and 
in  1885,  while  on  a  pleasure  trip  in  the  east  with  his  wife  and  adopted 
daughter,  died  suddenly  at  N.  Orleans.  He  had  been  member  of  the  legisla- 
toie  and  county  supervisor.  James  L.  Hall  of  N.  H.  was  a  soldier  in  the  5th 
U.  S.  inf.,  servine  m  the  Navajo  wars  of  1860-1  in  N.  Mex.  Later  he  waa  a 
miner,  trader,  and  butcher  in  Id.,  Or.,  and  Cal.,  until  he  came  to  Ariz,  in 
1877.  He  is  a  butcher  at  Prescott,  having  also  held  the  positions  of  mayor 
and  probate  judge.  His  wife  was  Catharine  Odell  of  Canada,  who  has  borne 
him  five  children.     He  sends  me  some  items  about  Navajo  customs. 

James  M.  Baker,  a  Missourian  who  came  overland  to  Cal.  in  1853,  and 
travelled  over  the  Pac.  territories  from  1861,  came  to  Ariz,  with  Dr  Jones 
from  Salt  Lake  in  1866,  married  Sarah  Ehle  in  1870,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
stock-raisinfif  near  Prescott. 

Frank  Kenly  Ainsworth,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Vt,  and  came  to  Ariz,  in 
1880.  His  wife  is  Nellie  H.  Trowbridge.  He  has  been  member  of  the  coun- 
dl,  surgeon-general  of  the  territory,  and  president  of  the  Medical  Soc.,  re- 
siding at  Prescott. 

John  Goulder  Campbell  is  a  Scotchman,  aged  60,  who  came  to  Cal.  over- 
land by  way  of  Mexico  and  Mazatlan  in  1849.  In  1864  he  came  to  Arizona, 
becommg  a  prominent  merchant  and  stockman  at  Prescott.  He  waa  twice  a 
member  of  Uie  legislature,  county  supervisor  in  1871-2,  and  delegate  in  con- 
gress in  1879.  He  married  in  Cal.  1857,  and  again  at  Washington  in  1880, 
having*  three  children.  I.  N.  Berry  sells  liquor  at  Flagstaff.  He  came  from 
Indiana^  and  spent  some  years  in  N.  Mex. ;  wife,  Mary  Parker. 

Charles  S.  Black,  from  Maine,  drove  a  band  of  cattle  from  CaL  in  1873, 
havinff  a  farm  and  stock  ranch  in  Kirkland  valley. 

Kooert  Connell,  a  liquor  merchant  of  Prescott,  and  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1883,  is  a  native  of  Ark.,  who  came  from  CoL  in  1874.  He  went  to 
VL  for  a  wife  in  1878,  and  has  several  children. 

John  Charts  raises  cattle  in  Thompson  valley.  He  is  a  Canadian,  age  30, 
who  has  been  a  sailor,  and  came  from  Cal.  in  1873. 
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and  in  1883  the  county  north  of  the  Colorado  was  ex- 
tended   east  some  50  miles  to  Kanab  Wash.     The 
present  area  is  about  12,500  square  miles.     The  region 
is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  succession  of 
mineral -bearing  mountain  ranges,  separated  by  narrow 
valleys,  fertile,  but  for  the  most  part  without  water, 
though  prospectively  valuable   for  grazing  purposes 
with  the  aid  of  artesian  wells.     The  most  valuable 
i^ricultural  lands  are  embraced  in  the  Colorado  bot- 
tom.    The  county  has  many  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead,  and  from  the  beginning  has  been  the 
field  of  frequent  excitements,  alternating  with  periods 
of  depression.     The  railroad,  however,  has  brought 
the  promise  of  increased  prosperity.     Its  population 
is  about  1,500,  of  which  Mineral  Park,  the  county 
seat,  contains  nearly  one  third.     It  is  built  chiefly  of 
adobe,  and  is  the  distributing  point  of  supplies  for  the 
different  mining  camps.     Kingman  is  the  principal 
railroad  town.* 

^Statistics  from  the  10th  census  are  as  follows:  pop.  1,190,  at  Mineral 
Park  318,  Ft  Mojave  78;  no.  farms  41,  average  size  6i  ac.,  extent  3,4^  a., 
improved  1,557  a.,  value  ^,670;  implement,  etc.,  $1,925;  value  of  farm 
products  $19,998;  horses  388,  mules  66,  oxea  18,  milk-cows  248,  cattle  3,483^ 
swine  161;  value  of  live-stock  $62,555;  crop  of  barley  5,817  bush.,  com  430, 
wheat  320;  milk 712gal.,  butter  1,565 lbs.  Assessment  $470,943,  tax  $13,731, 
debt  $23,253.  Hamilton's  stat.,  pop.  1,910,  assessed  val.  of  property  $1,756,000, 
land  cultivated  1,000  a.,  cattle  10,000,  horses  1,000,  mules  600,  swine  200, 
sheep  2,000. 

The  reffion  north  of  the  Ck>lorado  is  for  the  most  iMU-t  uninhabited,  and 
but  partiaUy  explored.  A  portion  of  the  Mojave  InX  live  near  the  fort,  and 
not  on  the  reservation  farther  south,  freauentin|;  the  station  at  the  Needles, 
where  the  R.  R.  crosses  the  river.  Ft  Mojave^tes  from  1858.  Hardyville, 
so  named  from  Wm  U.  Hardv,  a  prominent  pioneer,  is  at  the  practical  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Colorado,  was  formerly  county  seat,  and  was  in  early 
mining  excitements  a  bustling  nlace,  but  is  now  nearly  deserted.  Aubrey 
Landing,  at  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Williams  fork,  is  a  point  of  dis- 
tribution for  the  southern  minin|;  districts  of  Mojave.  Large  quantities  of 
ore  are  shipped  at  Kingman  station  both  east  and  west.  The  Jjqfam  Mmer 
is  published  at  Mineral  Fark. 

Wm  or  'Bill '  Williams,  for  whom  a  branch  of  the  Colorado  was  named, 
was  a  famous  mountain  man,  who  in  earlyvears  visited  most  parts  of  Aria, 
as  of  other  regions  in  the  great  interior,  'ae  is  said  to  have  been  in  Ma  a 
Methodist  preacher,  and  was  finally  killed  by  the  Ind.  I  find  no  reliable 
dates  or  details  respecting  his  Ariz,  explorations.  Adamson  Cornwall,  a  na- 
tive of  Oregon,  ana  sometime  teacher  m  CM.,  resides  since  1875  near  Signal 
as  a  ranchero.     He  has  been  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

Rol)ert  Steen,  of  N.  Y.,  came  to  Nev.  in  1^9,  served  as  sheriflF  of  Nye 
CO.,  and  came  to  Ariz,  in  1873.  He  was  a  miner  until  1882,  ani  since  that 
time  has  been  sheriff  of  Mojave  oo.,  residing  at  Mineral  Park. 
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Yuma  is  another  of  the  original  counties,  named 
like  the  rest  from  its  chief  aboriginal  tribe ;  and  it  is 
the  only  county  whose  boundaries  have  never  been 
changed.  It  has  an  area  of  10,138  square  miles,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  an  arid  desert,  marked  in  the  west 
by  parallel  north  and  south  ranges,  and  in  the  east  by 
detached  spurs.  The  chief  characteristic  of  its  climate 
is  extreme  heat.  It  will  never  do  to  publish  a  work 
on  Arizona  without  repeating  John  Phoenix'  old  story 
of  the  wicked  Yuma  soldier,  who,  after  death,  was 
stationed  in  a  region  reputed  to  be  hot,  yet  was  obliged 
to  send  back  for  his  blankets.  The  heat,  however,  is 
much  less  oppressive  than  the  thermometer  would  in- 
dicate, the  air  being  pure  and  healthful.  Agricultural 
possibilities  depend  mainly  on  the  reclamation  of  Colo- 
rado bottoms  by  extensive  irrigation  works,  and  there 
are  also  broad  tracts  of  grazing  lands  that  may  be 
utilized  by  means  of  wells.  With  these  artificial  aids, 
it  i3  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  time  Yuma  may 
take  a  very  prominent  rank  among  the  counties  of  the 
territory.  Its  placers  on  the  Gila  and  Colorado  were 
the  foundation  of  several  'rushes'  from  1858  to  1864, 
and  are  still  worked  to  some  extent,  the  sands  in  many 
places  being  rich  in  gold  if  water  could  be  obtained 
for  washing.  Deep  mines,  as  elsewhere  noted,  have 
yielded  rich  treasures  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  the 
mining  industry  here  having  been  less  disastrously 
afiected  than  elsewhere  by  Indian  hostilities,  and  by 
transportation  difficulties.  Yuma,  or  the  region  about 
the  Gila  and  Colorado  junction,  figures  prominently 
in  the  early  Spanish  annals,  as  already  presented  in 
this  volume,  though  the  ill-fated  missions  were  on  the 
California  side,  where  also  in  later  emigrant  and  ferry 
times  Fort  Yuma,  now  abandoned,  was  the  centre  of 
desert  life.  A  remnant  of  the  Yuma  Indians,  a  once 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Gila  valley,  has  now  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  California  shore  at  the  old  fort.  Arizona 
City,  since  called  Yuma,  opposite  the  fort,  came  into 
existence  with  the  old  ferry  establishment,  and  though 
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encountering  many  obetaclejs,  induding  several  partial 
destructions  by  flood,  it  prospered  exceedingly  from 
1864-5,  as  the  principal  distributing  point  for  all  the 
military  posts,  towns,  and  mining  camps  in  the  terri- 
tory. The  coming  of  the  railroad  in  1877 — and  Yuma 
had  the  honor  of  a  first  visit  from  the  iron  horse — ^took 
away  much  of  its  commercial  glory;  but  it  is  still  a 
town  of  about  1,000  inhabitant,  site  of  the  territorial 
prison,  with  a  brisk  local  trade,  and  an  excellent  news- 
paper in  the  Arizona  Sentinel;  and  its  position  on  the 
railroad  and  the  ^reat  river  gives  promise  of  perma- 
nent prosperity  within  somewhat  narrow  limits.  The 
county  seat  has  been  here  since  1871,  being  removed 
from  La  Paz,  a  town  which  rose  and  fell  with  the 
Colorado  mining  excitement  of  1862-7.  Ehrenberg, 
founded — as  Mineral  City — in  1863,  a  few  miles  be- 
low on  the  river,  flourished  with  the  decay  of  La  Paz 
trom  1867-9,  and  became  an  active  trade  centre, 
though  losing  for  the  most  part  its  prominence  when 
the  stage  gave  way  to  the  locomotive.  The  Colorado 
Indian  reservation  above  La  Paz,  where  a  part  of  the 
Mojave  tribe  have  their  home,  has  been  noticed  in 
another  chapter.* 

'Yuma  co.  etatisticfl  of  the  lOih  oensos:  pop.  3,215,  Tiima  city  1,200^ 
Ehrenberg  248,  Raw  Hide  40,  Plomosa  39;  farms  2,  average  size  965  a.,  ex- 
tent 1,930  a.,  improved  600  a.,  value  $6,500,  implements  $900;  horses  39, 
mules  3,  cows  7,  cattle  25,  sheep  100,  swine  35,  val.  of  live-stock  $1,100;  wool 
300  lbs.,  barley  3,000  b.,  com  1,251  b.,  wheat  400  b.,  value  of  farm  prodncti 
$9,000;  assessment  $419,397,  tax  $12,802,  debt  $60,000.  Hamilton's  stat., 
pop.  3,922,  assessment  $1,000,000;  cattle  5,000,  horses  800,  mnles  300,  swine 
200;  acres  cultiv.  1,500.  Hodge  puts  the  pop.  at  2,212  in  1876,  and  of  the 
city  1,500,  Ehrenbers  300.  For  sketch  of  Yuma  co.  and  its  history,  see  Yuma 
Sentme(,  Nov.  10,  1877;  Apr.  19,  1879.  Name  of  Arizona  dty  changed  to 
Yuma  city  in  1873.  Arh.,  Arte,  1873,  p.  39.  See  also,  on  the  town,  Hayes* 
Scraps,  Ariz,,  iv.  182,  188,  193,  272;  v.  37,  109-10.  150;  Ariz.  Scrap$,  122-5, 
133;  Preaeoa  Miner,  July  13,  1877;  IHaiumeiVs  IHr.,  1881,  p.  199-200.  On 
Ehrenberg,  Conkltn's  Pitt.  Arm.,  168;  Aru.  ScrapB,  124.  On  La  Pax,  Id., 
500;  8.  F,  Times,  Sept.  18,  1868. 

Herman  Ehrenberg,  a  Oerman  engineer,  after  an  adventurous  career  in 
Texas  and  in  Cal.  from  1847,  oame  to  Ariz,  in  1854,  and  was  one  of  the  terri- 
torv*s  most  notable  pioneers  and  prospectors.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  town, 
and  was  killed  by  Ind.  on  the  Cai.  side  of  the  Colorado.  He  was  a  writer  as 
well  as  adventurer.  See  Pioneer  Register  in  HiU.  CaL  J.  W.  Dorrington  is 
a  prominent  newspaper  man  of  Yuma,  being  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Art- 
tona  Sentinel,  a  paper  which  next  to  the  PreaeoU  Miner  furnishes  more  items 
on  territorial  annals  than  any  other.  Dorrington  was  born  in  N.  Y.,  1843, 
and  came  via  Ool.  in  1869.    Serving  ae  clerk  in  the  district  court  at  La  Piaa 
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Pima  couniy,  bearing  like  the  ofhers  the  name  of 
its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  included  at  the  time  of  its 
organization  in  1864  all  south  of  the  Gila  and  east  of 
Yuma,  or  neariy  all  of  the  Gadsden  purchase.  A 
part  of  Maricopa  was  cut  off  in  1873,  of  Pinal  in  1875, 
Cochise  and  a  part  of  Graham  in  1881.  Its  present 
area  is  about  10,500  square  mile&  Tucson  has  always 
been  the  county  seat,  and  in  1867-77  was  also  the  ter- 
ritorial capital  Western  and  northern  Pima,  the 
former  known  as  Papaguerfa,  is  an  arid  plain  sparsely 
covered  in  spots  with  grass  and  shrubs;  not  without 
fertility,  but  having  for  the  most  part  no  water,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  isolated  mountains  and 
short  rangea  The  south-eastern  portion  in  and  ad- 
joining the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  county's 
only  stream  of  importance,  but  sinking  in  the  sand 
before  reaching  the  Gila,  is  a  fertile  and  agreeable 
region,  though  not  well  wooded  or  watered,  and  bor- 
dered by  lofty  mountain  ranges.  Here  were  the  only 
Arizona  settlements  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  times, 
the  presidios  and  missions  of  the  Apache  frontier  dat- 
ing from  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This  early 
history  has  been  as  fully  presented  as  the  fragmentary 
records  permit,  and  need  not  be  even  outlined  here. 
The  prosperity  and  antiquity  of  these  establishments 
have  always  been  exaggerated  by  modem  writers,  but 
their  very  existence  under  the  circumstances  was  re- 

•nd  Tuma  to  1876,  he  was  later  aeveral  times  a  member  of  the  legislature  and 
ooonciL 

Charles  Baker,  a  batcher  at  Tnma,  is  a  New  Yorker,  who  came  overland 
to  GaL  in  1858,  and  to  Ariz,  in  1862.     Wife  Concepcion  Rodriguez,  2  children. 

Abraham  Frank,  of  German  birth,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  lS4,  and  to  Ariz, 
in  1867.  He  opened  a  store  at  £lhrenberg,  which  he  still  owns,  having  also  a 
store  at  Yuma,  and  being  also  a  contractor  for  govt  supplies.  He  married 
Tonuaa  Sortillon  in  1883,  and  has  one  child.  Has  been  member  of  the  legis- 
lature and  supervisor  of  YavapaL 

Geo.  E.  fiateman,  whose  P.  O.  address  is  Yuma,  is  interested  in  the 
Blythe  colony  on  the  lower  Colorada  He  is  a  native  of  Mass.,  who  came  to 
Oil.  in  1849,  and  has  lived  and  traveUed  much  in  Mex.  Has  a  Mex.  wife  and 
a  son. 

Geo.  M.  Thatcher  of  Me,  a  liquor  merchant  at  Yuma,  was  a  miner  in 
W.  T.,  also  visiting  Australia,  until  he  came  to  Ariz,  in  1866  by  way  of  Utah 
■nd  down  the  Colorado  in  a  boat.  He  has  been  supt  of  the  penitentiary  and 
county  supervisor.    His  wife  was  Aurora  Santoya,  and  they  have  two 
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markable.  Their  nearest  approach  to  real  prosperity 
was  in  1790  to  1815.  The  north-eastern  and  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  county  are  traversed  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Guaymas  railroads,  respectively. 
With  about  15,000  inhabitants,  Pima  is  the  most 
populous  of  all  the  counties,  and  many  of  its  mining 
districts,  as  elsewhere  noted,  give  good  promise  of 
future  wealth.  Tucson,  founded  in  1776,  having  at 
times  in  the  old  r^ime  a  population  of  over  1,000, 
but  greatly  reduced  in  the  last  days  of  Mexican  and 
first  of  American  rule,  gained  something  by  the  disas- 
ters of  1861,  which  depopulated  the  rest  of  the  county, 
still  more  by  the  renewal  of  mining  industry  follow- 
ing the  peace  of  1873-4,  and  received  its  last  and 
greatest  impetus  on  the  completion  of  the  railroad. 
With  10,000  inhabitants  or  a  little  more,  about  one 
third  being  of  Mexican  race,  Tucson  is  and  is  likely  to 
remain  the  territorial  metropolis  and  centre  of  trade. 
Large  portions  of  the  city  have  still  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  Spanish  American  town  with  its  adobe  build- 
ings; but  recent  improvements  have  been  marked  and 
rapid,  brick  and  wood  replacing  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  original  building  material.  Its  schools, 
churches,  and  other  public  buildings  are  not  dis- 
creditable to  an  American  town  of  the  century,  while 
many  merchants  transact  wholesale  business  on  a 
large  scale.  The  other  old  settlements  of  the  valley, 
such  as  Bac,  Tubac,  Tumacdcori,  and  Calabazas,  must 
still  seek  their  glory  in  the  remote  past  or  future. 
At  San  Javier  still  stands  the  famous  old  church  of 
mission  times,  which  constitutes  the  county's  most 
notable  relic  of  modern  antiquity.  Here  also  is  the 
reservation  set  apart  for  the  Pdpagos,  an  interesting 
portion  of  Pima's  population,  and  in  many  respects 
Arizona's  most  promising  aboriginal  tribe.  At  Qui- 
jotoa  in  the  west  two  new  towns  sprang  into  existence, 
Logan  and  New  Virginia,  but  their  future,  depending 
on  that  of  the  mines,  is  at  present  problematic  or  even 
doubtful.     Nogales  is  the  frontier  custom-house  town 
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on  the  railroad,  part  of  it  being  in  Sonora.  With 
Pima  county's  position  on  the  Mexican  border,  its 
strong  element  of  foreign  and  Indian  population,  its 
old-time  history  and  traditions,  its  bloody  Indian  wars 
perhaps  finally  ended  in  1886,  its  peculiar  political  and 
secession  experiences  of  1861-2,  and  its  successive 
periods  of  excitement  and  depression  in  mining  indus- 
try, it  must  be  regarded  as  the  representative  county 
of  Arizona  in  the  past;  and  in  the  future,  with  its 
metropolis,  its  undeveloped  mineral  resources,  its  fer- 
tile though  limited  farming  lands,  and  its  existing  and 
projected  railroad  facilities,  Pima  is  not  unlikely  to 
retain  its  prominence/ 

^  Pima  atatistics  of  the  10th  cemnxB  of  1880,  including  Cochim  and  Graham 
at  that  time,  as  must  be  noted:  pep.  17,003,  Tucson  7,G07,  Smithville  148, 
Maxey  1^,  HarlowviUe  55,  Ft  Lowell  227;  no.  farms  137,  average  size 
175  a.,  extent  23,986  a.,  improved  9,2C5  a.,  value  $220,303,  implements 
|18,CS5;  horses  1,328^  mules  208,  oxen  218,  cows  3,171,  cattle  ^353,  sheep 
11,1^,  swine  636,  value  of  live-stock C295, 373;  barley  33,511  b.,  com  9,406  b., 
wheat  9,800  b.,  wool  23,360  lbs.,  milk  6,280  gal,  butter  8,390  lbs.,  cheece 
1,000  lbs.,  value  of  farm  products  (U38,837,  assessment  C2, 851,212,  tax  (117,325, 
dsbts  $65,204.  Hamifton's  stat.  of  1882-3:  assessment  C5,0C0,000,  pop. 
17,425,  catOe  75,000,  horses  6,000,  mules  2,000,  swine  1,100,  sheep  5,000, 
culavated  land  3,000  a.  For  sketches  of  the  county,  see  ArtSBtma  ScrapB, 
123;  Tuma  Sentinei,  March  15,  Nov.  16,  1878;  Jan.  18,  1879;  Tucfon  Star, 
Jau.  9,  1879. 

Tucson  was  incorporated  in  1877,  extended  iu  1881,  and  reincorporated  in 
1883.  Ark.,  Ads,  1GV7,  p.  52-03;  Id.,  Laws,  1881,  p.  20;  1083,  p.  101-211. 
Hamilton  says  the  PinuLi  pronounce  Tucson  Chookaon,  and  Uiat  it  means  *  black 
creek.*  ^  I  question  the  first  j>art  of  this  statement^  or  at  leact  that  such  was 
the  original  Pima  pronunciation.  The  dtv  has  fine  public  buildings,  cathe- 
dral, 4  churches,  o  hotels,  public  and  hifh  school,  opera  house^  two  flour- 
mills,  R.  R.  shops,  8  newspapers — 2  of  them  daily  and  2  Snajiish— electrio 
hffhta,  and  water  brought  m  pipes  7  miles  from  the  river.  Hotel  arrivals  in 
I8i32  were  over  40,000.  On  Tucson,  besides  Hamilton,  Hinton,  and  Elliott  & 
Co.,  see  Barter'a  Diredtny,  1881,  p.  9-13;  DiatumeWs  Bus.  Dir,,  1881,  pw 
184-7;  Cal^amian,  Apr.  1880,  p.  370-1;  ffodge's  Ariz.,  153-5;  BuaUn^s 
Across  Amer.,  374-5;  noMum,  in  CmebauOus*  Trav,,  343;  Hayes*  Diary,  MS., 
45-9;  Hughes'  [Laxo),  Phna  Co.  and  Tucson  MS.;  Ariz.  Scraps,  37-8,  92,  123, 
230,  502;  Hayes*  Scraps,  Ariz.,  iii.  153.  164-5,  312-13;  iv.  70,  111-12,  140-7, 
301-2;  V.  349-50;  Tucson  Star,  W.,  Feb.  13,  1879,  Jan.  1,  Aug.  20,  1880;  D., 
Jan.  20,  1880;  Id.,  CiUzen,  W.,  March  7,  1879;  June  26,  1880;  D.,  Aug.  11, 
1880;  Tuma  SenHnO,  Sept.  22,  1877;  Phaenhs  Herald,  June  12,  1882;  Preseott 
Miner,  Feb.  5,  1875;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Nov.  19,  1858;  Mar.  1,  4,  1879;  8.  F. 
AUa,  Aug.  31,  1867;  June  5,  1880;  S.  F.  Herald,  Jan.  18,  1858;  S,  F,  Times, 
Oct.  24^  1868;  8.  F.  Cfhronkle,  Mar.  14,  1881;  S.  F.  CaO,  Apr.  2,  1881;  S.  F. 
Post,  Jan.  4,  1881. 

Many  Pima  co.  pioneers  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  terri- 
torial annah.  Samuel  Hughes  was  bom  in  Wales,  1829,  coming  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1838,  and  overland  to  CaL  in  1850.  In  CaL  and  Or.  he  had  a  varied  ex- 
perience as  fisherman,  cook,  miner,  cattle-trader,  and  Indian-fighter.  In 
1858  he  came  to  Arix.  and  settled  at  Tucson,  where  he  has  become  a  wealthy 
owner  of  live-stock  and  real  estate.    He  has  furnished  many  items  for  my 
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Cochise  couDty,  named  for  the  famous  chief  of  the 
Chiricahua  Apaches,  lies  east  of  Pima,  from  which  it 
was  cut  off  in  1881,  forming  the  south-eastern  comer 
of  the  territory,  and  having  an  area  of  5,925  square 
miles.  The  county  seat  is  at  Tombstone.  It  is  a  re- 
gion of  wooded  mountains  and  grassy  valleys,  affording 
a  considerable  area  of  grazing  lands,  but  only  slight 
agricultural  promise,  for  lack  of  water.  The  San 
Pedro  is  the  only  permanent  stream,  carrying  but 
little  water  in  summer;  but  artesian  wells  have 
proved  successful  in  Sulphur  Spring,  one  of  the 
county's  eastern  valleys.  The  stcK^k-raising  industry 
promises  well;  but  it  is  to  the  wonderful  metallic 
wealth  of  its  hills  that  Cochise  owes  its  world-wide 

use  respecting  early  times  in  Pima  and  the  ^powth  of  TacsozL  Solomon 
Warren,  according  to  £Uiott»  came  from  Yuma  in  1856,  and  opened  the  first 
American  store  at  Tncson.  Teodoro  Ramirez  a  native  and  formerly  an 
offlcial  durinff  the  Mex.  r^Sgime,  died  at  Tncson  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  abont 
94.  Amasa  fi.  Saznpson  is  a  native  of  Mass.,  who  went  to  Kansas  in  1855, 
servinff  with  Gen.  Lane's  free-state  forces,  and  later  going  to  Pike's  Peak, 
where  ne  was  sheriff  In  1861-6  he  served  with  the  Col.  volunteers  in  K. 
Mex.,  and  was  snbseqnentlv  a  merchant  at  Helena,  Mont.,  and  at  S.  Francisco^ 
Coming  to  Tucson  in  1379  he  has  since  carried  on  a  larse  tobacco  business, 
and  was  elected  county  recorder  in  1884.  He  marriea  Anna  Oallagher  in 
1035.  He  seems  to  be  a  deservedly  popular  man.  Chas  Toser,  a  well-known 
mining  e::pert,  was  speaker  of  the  Ist  legislature.  He  came  to  Tucson  about 
1356,  and  commanded  the  party  that  attempted  to  rescue  Grabb  and  his  fili- 
busters in  Sonora.  R.  H.  Paul,  for  sevwal  terms  sheriff  of  Pima  co.,  is  a 
native  of  Mass.,  who  was  a  sailor  in  early  life,  coming  to  GaL  in  1849.  There 
he  was  a  miner  in  1849-M  and  1861-72;  constable  and  sheriff  in  Calaveras 
CO.  in  1854-61;  and  from  1872  an  employ^  of  Wells,  Fargo,  ft  Ca,  in  which 
capacity  he  came  to  Ariz,  in  1878.  He  married  Margaret  Conghlan  in  1862,  and 
has  three  children.  Portrait  in  E.  ft  Cc's  Bist,,  244.  Oeo.  J.  Roskmee,  a 
prominent  surveyor  and  Freemason  of  Tucson,  was  bom  in  England  1845, 
coming  to  the  U.  S.  in  1870,  and  to  Ariz,  from  OoL  in  1872.  He  came  in  a 
party  seeking  timber  lands,  and  had  at  the  start  some  exciting  adventures 
wibh  Indians.  Joining  a  surveying  party  as  cook  and  packer,  he  became 
chief  draughtsman  in  the  surv.-gen.%  omce,  deputy  surveyor  of  Ariz,  and 
K.  Mex.,  and  city  and  county  surveyor.  He  waa  also  sunt  of  inigation, 
member  of  the  board  of  education,  and  |prand  sec.  of  the  Masons.  H.  £. 
Lacy,  an  Englishman,  came  to  the  U.  S.  m  1864,  and  served  with  the  GaL 
volunteers  iu  Ariz.  1865-^.  He  came  back  to  Ariz,  in  1866,  and  was  a  trader 
at  Ft  Goodwin  and  Gamp  Apache,  repreeentinff  Apache  oo.  in  the  conned  of 
1333,  and  now  living  at  Tucson  as  a  money-lender.  Gilbert  W.  Hopkins, 
one  of  the  early  pioneers,  was  a  member  of  the  Ist  l^pslature,  and  regent  of 
the  university.  He  waa  killed  by  Apaches  near  Ft  fiuchanan  in  Feb.  1865. 
B.  H.  Hereford,  a  native  of  Miss.,  went  to  Ghih.  in  1849,  and  to  Gal.  in  1853, 
being  for  seven  years  clerk  for  his  brother  who  was  district  attorney  of  Sac- 
ramento CO.  From  1863  he  was  county  clerk,  deputy  sheriff,  and  book-keeper 
for  the  Bonanza  firm  in  Nev.,  coming  to  Ariz,  in  lo76,  and  there  practising 
law.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  and  district  attorney  of  Pima»  resid- 
ing at  Tucson.    His  son  Frank  was  Gov.  Title's  private  secretazy. 
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fame,  and  particularly  to  developments  in  the  Tomb- 
stone lodes,  which  have  proved  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive and  productive  in  the  territory.  This  region  has 
been  the  field  of  the  most  bloody  and  longest  continued 
Indian  atrocities;  and  it  has  suffered  much  in  later 
years  from  the  pest  of  border  outlaws ;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  its  pioneer  troubles  and  youthful  irregularities 
are  for  the  most  part  at  an  end.  Tombstone,  where 
the  first  house  was  built  in  1879,  and  which  has  been 
twice  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  has  been  the  most 
flourishing  mining  camp  in  the  territory,  and  is  now 
a  town  of  nearly  4,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  built  of 
adobe,  but  having  many  fine  brick  structures.  An 
ample  and  excellent  supply  of  water  is  brought  from 
the  Huachuca  mountains,  over  20  miles  distant;  and 
the  city  is  well  supplied  with  newspapers,  schools, 
churches,  and  mercantile,  establishments,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  saloons  and  other  adjuncts  of  civilization.  Bis- 
bee,  in  the  extreme  south,  is  a  town  of  nearly  500 
inhabitants,  built  up  at  the  works  of  the  Copper 
Queen  Company,  and  the  prospective  centre  of  a  rich 
mining  district.  Benson  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Guaymas  railroad  with  the  main  overland  line,  and 
the  centre  of  a  large  grazing  district,  having  large 
smelting-works,  a  newspaper,  and  a  population  of  500. 
Fairbanks,  on  the  Guaymas  railroad,  is  the  point  of 
departure  of  stages  for  Tombstone.  Willcox,  with 
about  the  same  population,  is  a  railroad  station  in  the 
north-east,  the  point  of  departure  for  places  in  Graham 
and  Gila  counties,  having  also  its  newspaper.® 

'The  10th  ceiuros  has  no  Btatistics  for  Cochise,  then  a  part  of  Pima,  except 
the  pop.  of  the  foUowing  towns:  Tombstone  973,  Charleston  350,  C.  Bowie 
184,  Contention  150,  Doe  Cabezas  126.  Hamilton  *s  statistics  are:  pop.  9,640, 
assessed  valne  $4,263,684,  cattle  70,000,  horses  4,000,  mules  3,000,  swine  500, 
sheep  5,000,  cnltiYated  land  4, 000  a.  Mining  stat.  have  been  dven  in  another 
chapter.  Elliott  k  Cc's  stat. :  cattle  52,000,  horses  4,000,  mnies  2,200,  swine 
1,000,  sheep  5,000,  Talue  of  live-stock  $2,180,000.  5,000  of  the  5,925  sq.  m. 
are  agricnltural  lands!  Something  of  ttie  growth  of  Xombstone  has  been  re- 
corded in  connection  with  mining.  The  destructive  fires  were  in  1881-2,  but 
the  excellent  water  supply  has  now  greatly  ^reduced  the  dang^,  though  it  did 
not  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  pumping-works  in  1886.  The  public  build- 
ings include  a  county  court-house  of  brick,  costing  $43,000,  a  fine  city  hall, 
and  school  building.     Thare  are  4  churches,  2  hotek,  theatre,  and  bank.    The 
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We  now  come  to  the  four  new  counties  along  the 
Gila,  cut  off  at  different  dates  since  1871  from  Yavapai 
on  the  north  and  Pima  on  the  south.  The  eastern- 
most is  Maricopa,  created  in  1871,  increased  from  Pima 
in  1873,  losing  part  of  Pinal  in  1875,  extended  in  the 
north-east  to  longitude  110'  in  1877,  and  losing  north- 
em  Gila  in  1881.  Its  present  area  is  9,354  square 
miles,  and  its  county  seat  has  been  Phcenix  from  the 
first.  The  name,  like  those  of  all  the  counties  before 
mentioned,  is  that  of  the  principal  aboriginal  tribe. 
The  extreme  western  portion  does  not  differ  much  in 
its  natural  features  from  Yuma,  having  in  the  north 
the  famous  Vulture  mines  and  in  the  south  the  Myers 
district.  Above  the  big  bend,  however,  on  the  Grila, 
Salt,  and  Verde  rivers,  the  plain  is  favorably  situated 
for  irrigation  from  the  streams ;  and  this  eastern  portion 
of  Maricopa,  especially  the  Salt  River  valley,  forms 
the  largest  and  most  available  body  of  farming  land 
in  the  territory.  By  canals  that  have  been  and  are 
being  constructed,  large  areas  of  the  desert  are  being 

newspaper  ia  the  Eviiaph.  For  aeveral  yean  the  city  has  been  nnder  a  cloud, 
but  there  seems  to  l>e  no  permanent  foundation  for  depression.  The  city  was 
incorporated  in  1881.  Ariz.,  Acts,  11th  leg.  ass.,  39-78.  The  files  of  the  Tomb- 
stone Epitaph,  Nugget,  and  Becord  contain  of  coarse  much  information  about 
the  town,  as  also  the  San  Francisco  papers.  See  also  Califorman,  July  1881, 
p.  53-7;  DistumelVs  Bus.  Dir.,  1881,  r>.  171-6;  Ariz.,  Scraps,  431;  and  of 
course  full  descriptions  in  Hamilton  ana  Elliott. 

£d  Schieffelin  and  Richard  Gird,  both  residents  of  Cal.  in  later  years, 
were  the  discoverers  of  the  Tombstone  mines.  W.  H.  Savage,  county  and  city 
attorney  at  Tombstone,  is  an  Irishman  who  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1847.  In 
the  war  of  1861-5  he  enlisted  four  times  in  the  navy,  cavalry,  and  infantry, 
reaching  the  rank  of  lieut.  J.  V.  Vickers  is  a  real  estate  and  insurance 
agent  at  Tombstone,  also  interested  in  mining  and  stock-raising.  He  came 
to  Ariz,  in  1880,  being  a  native  of  Pa,  and  a  merchant  in  N.  Y.  city  in  1874- 
80.  Benj.  Williams,  a  native  of  England,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1855,  to  CaL 
in  1874,  and  from  Nev.  to  Ariz,  in  1878.  He  has  furnished  interesting  and 
useful  informatioQ  about  the  town  and  its  mines.  Among  other  prominent 
citizens  of  Tombstone  are  the  following:  Judge  W.  H.  Stilwell,  in  1880  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  supreme  court;  £.  C.  Dunn,  M.  D.,  who  settled  at  Tomb- 
stoae  in  1881;  F.  L.  Moore,  the  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Cochise 
Hardware  and  Trading  Company;  P.  B.  Wamekros,  a  general  merchant;  S.  C. 
Bagg,  proprietor  of  tne  Totnbstone  Prospector:  J.  P.  McAllister,  a  foundry- 
man;  B.  6.  Cofifman,  superintendent  of  the  Water  Vail  Mining  Company; 
J.  E.  Darkee,  the  larsest  freighter  in  Arizona;  J.  J.  Patton,  who  is  in  the 
harness  and  saddlery  business;  J.  S.  Robbins,  manager  and  half  owner  of  the 
Whitbeck  Land  and  Cattle  Co. ;  S.  L.  Hart,  a  dealer  in  hardware  and  fire- 
arms; and  L.  W.  Blinn,  a  lumber  merchant^  and  president  of  the  Tempe 
Land  Improvement  Company. 
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transformed  into  grain-fields,  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
gardens.  Apparently  the  county  must  always  main- 
tain its  s^icultural  supremacy.  Here  is  one  of  the 
Pima  Indian  reservations,  and  here  the  Mormons  have 
their  most  prosperous  settlements.  The  county's  great 
need  is  additional  facilities  for  transportation,  which 
will  be  afforded  by  a  railroad  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  and  Prescott  in  the  north  with  the  South- 
em  Pacific — ^which  traverses  Maricopa  from  east  to 
west,  south  of  the  Gila — and  Tucson  in  the  south. 
The  population  is  about  6,000.  The  first  settlement 
was  at  Wickenburg  in  the  extreme  north  in  1863 ;  but 
the  valley  settlement,  the  digging  of  canals,  the  raising 
of  crops,  and  the  building  of  houses  date  from  1867-8 ; 
and  the  founding  of  Phoenix — so  called  from  the  new 
civilization  that  was  expected  to  rise  here  from  the 
ashes  of  the  past — from  1870.  This  is  a  thriving 
town  of  some  3,000  inhabitants,  built  largely  of  adobe, 
but  with  many  structures  of  brick  and  wood,  on  an 
open  plain  formerly  classified  as  desert  but  now  distin- 
guished amoDg  Arizona  towns  for  its  wealth  of  shade 
trees  and  attractive  homes.  Excessive  heat  is  the 
only  drawback  to  comfort  in  this  favored  region.  The 
city  is  reached  by  a  stage  route  of  about  30  miles  from 
Maricopa  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  but  railroad 
connection  with  the  north  and  south  cannot  be  long 
delayed.* 

*  Maricopa  (inclnding  northern  Gila)  itatistics  of  the  10th  census:  pop. 
6,689,  Phcenix  1,708,  Seymour  258,  Mesa  City  151,  Tempo  135,  Utahville 
123^  Wickenburg  104,  Wlieatfleld  72;  no.  of  farms  171,  average  size  205  a., 
extent  35,011  a.,  improved  19,447  a.,  value  $287,180,  implements  $24,465; 
horsey  If  151,  mules  192,  oxen  13,  cows  1,623,  cattle  2,9i>4,  sheep  8,  swine 
1,904,  value  of  live-stock  $161,406;  wool  24  lbs.,  milk  4,600  gal.,  butter  $7,800 
lbs.;  barley  125,138  b.,  com  2,165,  b.,  wheat  87,315;  value  of  farm  products 
$210,785,  assessinent  $915,131,  tax  $27,575,  debt  $76,394.  HamQton's  stat. 
of  1882-3:  pop.  6,408,  assessed  value  $2,078,147,  cattle  8,000,  horses  5,000, 
mulee  1,500,  swine  7,000,  sheep  1,500,  land  cultivated  35,000  a.  Elliott  &  Co.'s 
stat.  of  1883:  assessment  $1,939,231,  acres  of  alfalfa  3,973,  vines  213,420, 
fruit-trees  30,260;  product  of  wheat  13,686,780  lbs.  or  24g  b.  per  acre,  barley 
18,792,091  lbs.  or  1^  b.  per  acre,  wheat  raised  by  Ind.  2,000,000  lbs.,  cotton 
3,390  lbs.  on  5  a.  These  stat.  were  taken  from  the  Phcenix  OazeUe.  On  the 
organization  of  the  county  and  successive  changes  in  the  boundaries,  see  Ariz., 
Ads,  1871,  p.  53-4;  1873,  p.  87;  1877,  p.  12.  On  Maricopa  co.  and  Salt  River 
valley,  see,  besides  the  references  given  below  for  Phcenix,   Yuma  Sentinel^ 
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Farther  east  on  the  Gila  is  Pinal  county,  named 
for  its  pine  groves,  or  perhaps  directly  from  the  Pinal 
Apaches,  created  in  1875  from  Pima  and  Yavapai, 
sliffhtly  extended  westward  in  1877  to  correct  an  error 
of  Douiidary,  and  losing  the  Globe  district  of  southern 
Gila  in  1881.  Its  present  area  is  5,210  square  miles, 
and  its  county  seat  Florence.  The  southern  portion 
of  the  county  is  largely  a  desert,  traversed  in  the  west 
by  the  railroad  and  the  underground  channel  of  the 
Santa  Cruz,  and  in  the  east  by  the  San  Pedro  and 
several  ranges  of  mineral-bearing  mountains.  In  the 
northern  hills  are  several  mining  districts  grouped 
around  the  famous  Silver  King  as  a  centre.  Along 
the  Gila,  which  traverses  the  county  from  east  to 
west,  is  a  body  of  fine  irrigable  Icmd,  similar  to  that 
in  Maricopa,  though  of  less  extent.  In  the  west, 
lying  along  the  river,  is  the  Pima  reservation,  parts 
of  which  have  been  cultivated  for  centuries  with 
undiminished  yield;  while  farther  up  the  vaUey 
eastward  is  a  tract  irrigated  and  utilized  by  settlers 
in  recent  years,  and  closely  resembling  in  most  re- 
spects that  on  Salt  River.  The  lower  San  Pedro 
also  contains  a  limited  amount  of  good  farming  land. 


April  21, 1877;  April  12, 1879;  PrucoU  Mkier,  Nov.  %  9, 1877;  Tucatm 
May  30.  1879;  8.  F,  CcUl,  Feb.  16,  1879;  Arizona  Scraps,  19,  123. 

Phoenix  has  6  churchea,  2  of  aidobe,  2  of  brick,  and  one  of  wood;  a  two- 
story  brick  school-house;  fine  brick  court-house;  4  newspapers,  the  HaraH 
Oazette,  Mercuric,  and  Union;  an  ice-factory,  brewery,  and  flouring  mill  which 
in  1883  turned  out  3,000,000  lbs.  of  flour.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1881. 
Arh.,  Acts,  105-16.  On  the  history  and  condition  of  Phoenix,  the  Phanix 
Herald  file  contains  a  large  amount  of  information;  see  also  Hayes*  Scrcm, 
Ariz.,  vi.  110;^m.  Scraps,  19,  133;  PreacoU  Arizoman,  July  19,  1879;  CaL 
Agriculturist,  ii.  10.  Jonesville,  the  oldest.  Mormon  settlement,  dates  from 
1877,  and  has  a  pop.  of  about  160;  Mesa  City  was  founded  in  1878;  Tempe  it 
a  pleasant  village  with  a  large  flouring  mill.  ' 

John  Y.  T.  Smith  is  named  as  the  1st  settler  in  Salt  Kiver  vslley,  and  J. 
W.  S willing  as  the  originator  of  the  1st  irrigating  canaL  Henry  Wicken- 
burg,  for  whom  the  town  was  named,  came  from  Cu.  in  1862,  and  diacoYered 
the  famous  Vulture  mine.  He  was  still  living  in  1875,  and  perhaps  10  yean 
later.  James  Stinson  resides  at  Phoenix,  and  has  a  stock  ranch  in  the  Tonto 
Basin.  He  is  a  native  of  Maine,  came  to  CaL  in  1855,  and  after  extensive 
wanderings  in  the  northern  territories,  to  Ariz,  from  Colorado  in  1873^  His 
wife  was  Melissa  Bagley,  and  they  have  two  children.  M.  H.  Sherman  of 
N.  Y.  came  in  1873  as  principal  of  the  Prescott  schools.  He  was  elected 
supt  of  public  instruction  in  1880,  and  appointed  adj. -gen.  in  1883.  He  is 
president  of  a  bank  at  PhoBuiz. 
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The  raSroad  extends  about  70  miles  across  the  south- 
western part  of  the  county ;  and  in  this  region  stands 
also  the  famous  Casa  Grande,  an  adobe  structure 
which  was  probably  seen  by  the  Spaniards  in.  1540, 
and  was  certainly  built  at  a  much  earlier  date.  Flor- 
ence, on  the  Gila,  is  the  county  seat  and  metropolis, 
and  has  a  population  of  over  1,000,  in  many  respects 
resembling  the  town  of  Phoenix.  Casa  Grande  sta- 
tion, with  nearly  500  inhabitants,  is  the  principal 
railroad  town,  and  Silver  King  and  Pinal  are  the 
most  flourishing  settlements  of  the  mining  region. 
By  reason  of  its  situation  and  varied  resources,  this 
county  bids  fair  to  be  permanently  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  Arizona.     The  Deer  Creek  coal-field,  of 

f'eat  prospective  value,  is  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
inal,  within  the  Indian  reservation.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  county  is  included  in  the  Reavis  land 
gnmt.'^ 

>•  Pinal  statUtios  of  the  10th  oentas:  pop.  8,044,  Florenoe  902,  Pinal  166; 
Ifiriccma  96,  Miami  53,  Sanford  39,  Casa  Grande  33.  no.  of  fanns  76,  averaffe 
on  215  a.,  extent  16,337  a.,  improved  7,841,  value  $173,750,  implements  $13,- 
000,  horses  542,  mules  83,  oxen  9,  cows  478,  cattle  3,537,  sheep  5«  swine  417, 
value  of  live-stock  $88,061,  wool  14  lbs.,  milk  3,660  gal.,  butter  9,425  lbs., 
cheese  825  llie.,  barley  33,800  b.,  com  2,205  b.,  wheat  22,357,  value  of  farm 
products  $71,875,  assessments  $2,205, 129,  tax  $36,831.  Hamilton's  statistics: 
pop.  3,362,  assessed  value  $1,753,000,  cattle  25,000,  horses  2,000,  mules  1,000; 
iwme  600,  sheep  3,500,  cultivated  land  7,000  a.,  not  including  the  Indian 
farms.  Assessed  value  in  1883,  ace.  to  £.  ft  Co.,  $1,898,142.  Florence  was 
founded  in  1869,  the  Ist  house  having  been  built  in  1866.  Its  buildings  are  of 
adobe^  and  a  large  element  of  the  pop.  is  Mexican.  There  are  2  hotels,  2 
iehoob,  catholic  diurch,  court-house,  brewery,  flouring  mill,  and  many  stores, 
shops,  etc.  The  newspaper  is  the  Enterpriae,  Elliott  notes  Primrose  Hill, 
near  the  town,  where  roston  proposed  to  built  a  temple  to  the  sun  for  the 
Parsee  worship,  spending  several  tnousand  dollars  in  grading  a  spiral  road  to 
the  snnunit.  Another  of  Poston's  schemes  was  to  establish  an  ostrich  farm. 
Pinal  was  formerly  called  Picket  Post.  It  has  a  church  and  school,  and  a 
pop.  of  nearly  400.  '  Here  are  the  mills  of  the  Silver  King  Co.  Its  newspaper 
IS  the  DrilL  Silver  King,  with  500  inhab.,  is  at  the  mme.  It  has  2  hotels, 
and  a  fine  halL  The  mme  was  located  in  1875.  Casa  Grande  is  an  adobe 
town,  and  is  the  principal  shipping  point  and  stage  station  for  Florence, 
Globe,  and  Quijotoa.  Adamsville  on  tne  Gila  is  now  abandoned.  Levi  Rug- 
^ee,  the  founder  of  Florence,  where  he  resides  aa  a  merchant,  came  to  Ariz, 
m  1866  as  Ind.  agent.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  in  1873  and  1877, 
also  registrar  and  receiver  of  the  land-office.  He  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  his 
wife  was  Cynthia  M.  Tharp.  Arthur  Macy,  bom  in  N.  Y.  city,  1852,  and 
graduate  of  the  school  of  mines,  was  R.  R.  and  mining  engineer,  and  expert 
m  N.  Y.,  N.  C,  Col.,  and  Id.  down  to  1883,  when  he  came  to  Ariz,  as  supt 
of  the  Silver  King  Mining  Co.  He  has  furnished  an  excellent  account  of  the 
discovery  and  history  of  uus  most  famous  of  all  Ariz,  mines. 

Hist.  Ajuz.  a»d  N.  Mbx.   40 
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Gila  county,  named  for  the  river,  was  created  from 
Maricopa  ana  Final  in  1881,  bein^  extended  eastward 
to  the  San  Cdrlos  in  1885,  Globe  City  is  its  county 
scat,  and  it  is  the  smallest  of  Arizona  counties,  having 
an  area  of  3,400  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  1,500.  Gila  is  essentially  a  mining  county,  its 
settlement  dating  from  the  discovery  of  the  Globe 
district  lodes  in  1876,  and  all  its  many  mountains  and 
ranges  being  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  as  noted  in  an- 
other chapter.  The  mountains  are  also  well  timbered, 
and  the  valleys,  small  but  numerous,  are  fertile,  with 
abundance  of  grass,  and  some  of  them  well  watered 
by  the  Salt  River  and  its  tributary  creeks.  Much  of 
the  best  land  is,  however,  within  the  limits  of  the  San 
Cdrlos  reservation,  and  thus  closed  to  settlers.  Globe 
City,  the  chief  town  and  county  seat,  is  a  flourishing 
place  on  Pinal  Creek,  in  the  centre  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  a  town  of  wood  and  brick  build* 
ings,  having  nearly  1,000  inhabitants.  The  great  need 
of  Globe,  and  of  all  the  Gila  camps,  is  railroad  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world,  the  distance  at 
present  to  railroad  stations,  Willcox  in  the  south-east 
or  Casa  Grande  in  the  south-west,  being  over  100 
miles.  *^ 

Graham  county,  so  called  probably  from  the  moun- 
tain peak  of  that  name,^^  was  created  in  1881   from 

Thomas  F.  Weedin,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Florence  IhUerpnae^  is  a 
native  of  Mo.,  bom  in  1854,  who  learned  his  trade  as  printer  at  Kansas  City, 
first  cominff  to  the  Pac.  coast  in  1875.  He  was  a  member  of  the  13tb  legis- 
lature, and  is  a  man  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  town  and 
county. 

"  In  the  10th  census  Gila  is  included  in  Maricopa  and  Pinal.  The  pop.  d 
Globe  is  given  as  704.  Hamilton's  statistics  of  lSS2Si  pop.  1,582,  assessed 
value  11,115,000,  cattle  15,000,  horses  1,000,  mules  800,  swine  300,  sheep 
3,000,  cultivated  land  1,500  acres.  Globe  may  have  been  named  from  a 
globe,  or  bowlder,  of  silver  weighing  300  lbs.,  found  here  at  the  beginning. 
The  town  has  an  idtitude  of  over  4,000  ft,  with  an  agreeable  and  healthful 
climate.  It  has  2  churches,  school,  hotel,  two  newspapers — the  Siltfer  Beit 
and  Chronicle — bank,  brewery,  12  stores,  and  all  the  usual  establishments  of 
a  mining  camp  and  distributing  point  for  other  camps.  Hamilton  and  Elliott 
have  but  little  to  say  in  detail  of  the  other  camps,  except  in  connectinn  with  the 
mines,  on  which  their  existence  depends.  By  reason  of  expensive  tranapor- 
tition,  with  unwise  and  extravagant  management,  most  of  the  mines  nave 
been  imder  a  cloud  in  late  years.  Here,  as  m  most  other  regions  of  Arisona^ 
a  railroad  is  projected 

^''The  name  Mt  Graham  is  used  by  Emory  in  the  report  of  his  reoonnois- 
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Pima  and  Apache,  the  county  seat  being  at  first  Saf- 
fordy  but  moved  to  Solomonville  in  1883.  In  1885  a 
small  tract  west  of  the  San  Cdxlos  was  cut  off  and 
added  to  Gila,  the  remaining  area  being  about  6,475 
square  miles.  Its  population  is  about  4,000.  In  the 
Dorth,  west,  and  south  are  large  tracts  of  excellent 
grazing  land,  the  half-dozen  ranchos  of  H.  C.  Hooker, 
and  especially  the  Sierra  Bonita  of  500  square  miles, 
with  its  thoroughbred  horses  and  cattle,  being  famous 
throughout  the  territory ;  but  a  very  large  part  of  the 
north-western  region,  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
county,  is  within  the  White  Mountain  Indian  reserva- 
tion. In  the  central  portion  of  the  Gila  is  a  fine  tract 
of  fertile  and  irrigable  land,  notably  the  Pueblo  Viejo 
valley,  once  inhabited  by  Puetlo  tribes,  as  is  indicated 
by  traces  of  aboriginal  structures.  This  region  is  as 
yet  but  sparsely  settled,  but  is  being  gradually  occu- 
pied by  Mormon  and  other  settlers.  In  the  east, 
adjoining  New  Mexico  on  the  tributaries  of  the  San 
Francisco,  are  the  copper  mines,  which  are  among  the 
most  productive  in  the  world,  this  region  being  con- 
nected by  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  Lordsburg,  New  Mexico.  Solomonville, 
named  for  a  pioneer  family,  is  an  adobe  town  of  nearly 
400  inhabitants,  in  the  centre  of  the  Pueblo  Viejo 
valley.  CHffcon,  the  metropolis,  with  a  population  of 
about  1,000,  is  built  in  a  cation  of  the  San  Francisco 
River,  where  are  the  reduction-works  of  the  Arizona 
Copper  Company,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad. 
Fort  Grant  and  Camp  Thomas  are  the  county's  mili- 
tary posts,  Smithville  and  Central  are  Mormon  villages 
on  the  Gila." 

sance  of  1846,  its  origin  not  being  stated.  Otherwise,  I  should  suppose  it  to 
have  been  named  for  Graham,  who  was  prominent  in  the  boundary  survey  of 
1850-2.     The  facts  have  escaped  my  search. 

"  Statistics  of  the  10th  census:  pop.  of  Solomonville  175,  San  Jos^  186, 
Safford  173,  C.  Thomas  112,  C.  Grant  243.  Hamilton's  stat.:  pop.  4,229, 
assessed  value  $1,181,064,  cattle  20,000,  horses  4,000,  mules  1,000,  swine  500, 
sheep  10,000,  cultivated  land  7,000  acres.  A  large  part  of  the  pop.  is  Mexi- 
can. Clifton  baa  a  newspaper,  the  Clarion,  a  school,  2  hotels,  8  stores,  and 
saloons  more  tiian  sufficient  for  its  needs.  The  town  has  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  proeperooB  mining  camp.     Solomonville  has  a  fine  adobe  court-house. 
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■chool,  hotel,  and  the  neoenary  stores  sad  shops.  It  will  doabtless  become 
the  metropolis  in  time,  being  in  the  centre  of  s  rich  sgricnltural  and  grazing 
region.  Safford,  farther  down  the  Gila»  is  a  pleasant  village,  with  a  hoteC 
flouring  mill,  and  two  stores.  Fruits  promise  well  in  this  region.  The  Mor- 
mon settlements  are  below  Safford.  Thomas  is  a  town  of  10  stores^  2  hotels, 
shops,  etc.,  supported  mainly  by  the  adjacent  military  post. 

Qeo.  H.  Stevens,  county  recorder,  was  bom  in  Biuss.  1844,  and  came  to 
Ari&  in  1866.  He  served  as  Indian  agent  at  Camp  Grant  and  S.  Cirlci^, 
serving  with  Gen.  Crook's  scouts,  being  employed  to  remove  the  White  Mt 
Apaches  in  1875,  and  being  post-treasurer  at  S.  Carlos  till  1878,  being  also  the 
owner  of  Eureka  Springs  rancho,  and  later  of  the  Ei^le  Creek  rancho;  till 
driven  out  by  Ind.  m  1^,  when  he  settled  in  Pueblo  Viejo  valley.  He  was 
three  times  a  member  of  tiie  legislature,  clerk  of  board  of  supervisors,  and 
Bheri£  Was  at  one  time  the  only  resident  of  the  county.  He  resides  at 
Solomonville. 

The  folio  wins  residents  of  Arizons,  who  have  kindlv  furnished  me  with 
dictations,  are  also  deserving  of  mention.  In  Tucson,  M.  G.  Samanieffo,  in 
1881  a  member  of  the  lesislature,  and  in  1888  county  assessor;  G.  N.  Tich- 
enor,  a  manufacturer  and  mining  man;  H.  B.  Tenney,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Arizona  CUken;  A.  Steinfeld,  one  of  the  leading  merchants  in  Arizona; 
A.  Goldschmidt,  a  wholesale  ffrocer;  M.  S.  Snyder,  a  member  of  the  legiUa- 
ture;  C.  A.  Shibell,  clerk  and  recorder  of  Pima  county;  G.  H.  Barnhart,  a 
mining  man;  F.  L.  Proctor,  a  stock -raiser;  C.  R.  Wores,  the  owner  of  sam- 
pling works;  Major  F.  W.  Smith,  a  native  of  Vir^pnia;  W.  K.  Meade,  U.  S. 
marshal;  H.  D.  Underwood,  a  commission,  miamg,  and  real  estate  man; 
Gen.  T.  F.  Wilson,  a  lawyer,  and  formerly*  U.  S.  consul  to  Brazil  and  else- 
where; F.  A.  Austin,  a  merchant  and  mining  man;  Judge  J.  H.  Wright, 
chief  justice  of  Arizona.  In  Prescott,  S.  C.  Miller,  a  stock-raiser;  C.  S. 
Hutchinson,  a  druggist;  J.  Lawler,  a  mining  man;  T.  J.  Eaman,  a  stock- 
raiser;  J.  Dougherty,  a  general  merchant;  R  Q.  Cockbum,  manager  of  the 
Arizona  Sampling  Works;  Judge  S.  Howard,  in  1884  chief  justice  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  in  1887  mavor  of  Prescott;  T.  W.  Boggs,  a  mininff  man  and  ranch- 
owner.  In  Phoenix,  A.  L.  Meyer,  in  1888  its  mayor;  O.  L.  Mahoney,  M.  D., 
superintendent  of  the  insane  asylum;  W.  J.  Murphv,  a  contractor;  H.  E. 
Kemp,  whose  business  is  in  hardware  and  agricultural  implements;  £.  Ganz, 
a  wholesale  liquor  merchant;  A.  C.  Baker,  the  city  attorney;  J.  W.  Evana, 
a  real  estate  agent;  C.  Eschman,  a  druggist;  J.  Campbell,  probate  judge; 
L.  H.  Chalmers  and  Judge  W.  Street,  lawyers;  F.  Cox,  district  attorney; 

F.  M.  Scofield,  a  ranch-owner;  Col  W.  Christy,  cashier,  and  E.  J.  Bennett, 
assistant  cashier,  of  the  Valley  Bank  of  Phcenix;  C.  Churchill,  formerly  attor- 
ney-general of  Arizona;  Dr  J.  E.  Wharton,  countyphysician,  etc ;  S.  E.  Pat- 
ton,  a  contractor  and  builder.  In  Kogales,  G.  Ciirist,  a  mine,  ranch,  and 
hotel  owner;  J.  T.  Briokwood,  a  ranch  and  city  real  estate  owner;  J.  J. 
Chatham,  proprietor  of  the  Sunday  Herald,  and  member  of  the  legislature; 
Major  H.  A.  Read,  a  nininff  man;  CapL  John  J.  Noon,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
an  experienced  and  successful  mining  man,  having  travelled  extensively  in 
the  territories  of  the  Pacific  coast,  discoverer  of  the  well-known  Noon  mine 
in  Nogales;  Louis  Proto,  a  substantial  merchant  and  mining  man.    In  Mayer, 

G.  E.  Brown  and  J.  Miller,  and  in  Stoddard,  Roberts  and  Wells,  cattle-raisers. 
Mention  is  also  re<^uired  of  W.  C.  Land,  a  member  of  the  well-known  cattle 
firm  of  Tevis,  Perrm,  Land,  ft  Co.,  whose  interests  are  in  Cochise  and  Pima 
counties.  To  this  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  a  valuable  dictation  on  the 
cattle  interests  of  Arizona  and  her  adxoining  territories. 
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Obgasjc  Act — List  of  Governors  and  Other  Otticials  —  Cittl  versus 
HnjTART  AuTHORmr — Sumner's  Suggestions — Legislative  Assem- 
blies— Members  and  Acts — System  Followed — Capital  and  Capitol 
—  Archives  and  Historical  Society  —  Counties  —  Population  — 
Finance — Education — ^Industries — ^Trade — Fairs — Ao  riculture  and 
Stock-raising — Statistics  from  Census  Refobts— Public  Lands — 
Private  Land  Claims — Pueblo  Grants — Mining  Industry — New 
Mexico  in  Congress — Contested  Seats — Appropriations — Disputed 
Boundary — ^Thb  Mesilla  Valley— Exploiiation& 

In  an  earlier  chapter  the  history  of  New  Mexico 
has  been  brought  down  to  the  organization  of  a  terri- 
torial government  by  act  of  congress  in  1850,  and  in 
certain  matters,  notably  the  Mexican  boundary  con- 
troversy and  survey,  has  been  carried  somewhat 
further.^  The  organic  act  of  September  9,  1850,  was 
similar  to  those  by  which  other  territories  were  cre- 
ated, and  need  not  be  analyzed  here,  so  far  as  minute 
details  are  concerned.  By  its  provisions  the  president 
was  to  appoint  for  four  years  a  governor  at  a  salary  of 
$1,500,  a  secretary  at  $1,800,  attorney  at  $250,  mar- 
shal at  $200  and  fees,  and  three  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  at  $1,800  each.  The  governor  was  to  act  also 
as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  a  compensation 
of  $1,000  per  year.  The  secretary  was  to  act  as  gov- 
ernor in  the  absence  or  disability  of  that  officer.  A 
legislative  assembly,  consisting  of  a  council  of  thirteen 
members  elected  for  two  years,  and  house  of  26  rep- 
resentatives elected  for  one  year,  was  to  hold  annual 

'  See  chap.  xviiL  of  this  Tolnme. 
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sessions  of  40  days  at  a  compensation  of  three  dollars 
per  day  for  each  member,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of 
three  dollars  for  20  miles.  All  acts  must  be  submitted 
to  congress,  to  be  null  and  void  if  disapproved.  The 
supreme  court  was  to  consist  of  a  chief  justice  and 
two  associates,  appointed  by  the  president  for  four 
years  at  a  salary  of  1 1,800,  each  to  reside  and  hold 
district  court  in  one  of  the  three  judicial  districts 
assigned  him,  besides  an  annual  session  of  the  whole 
court  at  the  capital  A  delegate  to  each  congress  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  people.  The  choice  of  a  tempo- 
rary seat  of  government,  apportionment  of  representa- 
tives, time  and  places  of  election,  and  the  appointment 
of  local  and  subordinate  officials  were  left  at  the  be- 
ginning with  the  governor,  but  were  subsequently  to 
be  regulated  by  territorial  law.* 

The  officials  appointed  by  the  president  in  1851 
were  James  S.  Calhoun  as  governor,  already  in  New 
Mexico  for  some  years  as  superintendent  of  Indian 
affiiirs ;  Hugh  N.  Smith,  not  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
and  replaced  by  William  S.  Allen,  as  secretary ;* 
Grafton  Baker  as  chief  justice,  with  John  S.  Watts 
and  Horace  Mower  as  associates;^  Elias  P.  West  as 
attorney ;  and  John  G.  Jones  as  marshal  Governor 
Calhoun  was  inaugurated  on  the  3d  of  March,  and 
thus,  very  quietly  so  far  as  the  records  show,  the 
territorial  government  went  into  operation;  an  elec- 
tion was  held  by  the  governor's  order,  and  the  new 
legislature  was  ready  to  begin  work  in  June.     I  ap- 

'See  N.  Mex,,  Compiled  LawSy  45-^54,  for  the  or|[amc  act,  followed,  pp.  55 
et  seq.,  by  organic  acts  common  to  all  the  territories.  The  legislature  was 
prohiDited  from  interfering  with  the  primary  disposal  of  lands,  from  taxing 
U.  S.  property,  and  from  taxing  the  property  of  non-residents  higher  than  that 
of  residents;  otherwise^  it  might  pass  any  acts  not  inconsistent  with  the 
organic  act  or  the  constitation  of  the  U.  S. 

'  Delegate  Weightman  opposed  the  nomination  of  Smith  and  defeated  him, 
but  could  not  secure  the  appointment  of  Manuel  illx'arez  as  he  desired.  Oom. 
Oldie,  1852-3,  app.  108.  Allen  did  not  reach  K.  Hex.  till  June,  and  B.  V. 
Whiting  acted  as  sec.  by  appointment  of  the  gov.  from  April  5th  to  June  20th. 
Corresp.  about  his  claim  for  pay  in  U,  S.  ChU  DoCj  32  oong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  81. 

*  Ace.  to  list  in  N,  Mex,,  Beporla,  i.,  these  justices  were  appointed  in  1852; 
but  Kitch,  Blue-Book,  has  it  1851,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  accurate.  1  have 
found  no  original  records  of  these  early  appjcuntments. 
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pend  a  list  of  the  territorial  officials  in  1851-63,  the 
hmits  of  this  chapter.*     These  early  officials  were  for 

'See,  besides  miscel.  records  in  U.  S.  and  K.  Mex.  documents,  Bitch's  Legit' 
iofwe  Bbte-Book,  which  is  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  list;  for  perhaps 
that  in  MeCariy't  StaUttkian^  1884,  from  material  furnished  by  Ritch;  abo 
Amer.  Almanac,  1851-^3;  and  Camp^a  Year  Book,  1869,  p.  69.  The  dates 
given  in  the  foUowinf^  lists  are  those  of  appointment  or  election.  I  have  in 
most  cases  found  no  original  records  of  exact  dates,  and  as  to  the  years  there 
is  some  discrepancy,  especially  respecting  the  judges  of  the  sup.  court,  the 
dates  of  the  list  in  N.  Mex.  JieportSf  i.,  being  apparently  inaccurate  in  this 
respect. 

Goveraora,  1851-2,  James  S.  Oalhonn;  1852,  Col  E.  V.  Snmner,  mil.  com., 
acting  aa  gov.  for  a  few  months;  1852,  John  Greiner,  sec.,  acting  as  gov.  for 
2  months;  1852-3,  Wm  Carr  Lame;  1853-4,  Wm  S.  Messervy,  sec,  act.  gov. 
for  4  months;  1853-7,  David  Merriwether;  1854-7,  W.  H.  H.  Davis,  sec., 
act  gov.  for  11  months;  1857-61,  Abraham  Bencher;  1861  et  seq.,  Henry  Con- 
neUy. 

Secretaries,  1851,  D.  V.  Whiting,  acting  for  a  time  by  gov.*s  appointment; 
1851-2,  Wm  S.  Allen;  1852-3,  John  Qreiner;  1853-i,  Wm  S.  Messervy; 
1854-7,  W.  H.  H.  Davis;  1857-61,  A.  M.  Jackson;  1861,  Miguel  A.  Otero; 
1861-2,  Jas  H.  Holmes;  1862  et  seq.,  W.  F.  M.  Amy. 

Delegates  in  congress,  32d  cong.,  1851-2,  R.  H.  Weightman;  33d  cong., 
1853^  Jo6«  M.  Oallegos;  34th  to  36th  cong.,  1855-60,  Miguel  A.  Otero; 
87th  cong.,  1861-2,  John  S.  Watts. 

Chief  justices,  1851-3,  Grafton  Baker;  1853-8,  Jas  J.  Davenport;  1858  et 
seq.,  Kirby  Benedict.  The  chief  justice  was  assigned  to  the  1st  district  re- 
siding at  Sta  F^.  Associate  justices  of  2d  and  3d  districts  respectively  (but 
the  Gustricts  were  changed  irom  1860),  John  S.  Watts  1851-4  and  Horace 
Mower  1851-3;  PerryE.  Brocchus  1854-9  and  Kirbv  Benedict  1853-8;  W.  F. 
Boone  1859-61  and  Wm  G.  Blackwood  (preceded  by  L.  L.  Nabers  and  fol- 
lowed by  W.  A.  Davidson^  who  were  apparently  appointed  but  did  not  serve) 
1858-61;  Sydney  A.  Hubbell  and  Joe.  S.  Knapp  1861  et  seq.  Clerks  of  sup. 
court,  1852-4,  Jas  M.  Giddings;  1854-6,  Lewis  1>.  Sheets;  1856-9,  Augustine 
Demarle;  1859  et  seq.,  Sam.  Ellison. 

Attorney-generals,  1852-4,  Henry  C.  Johnson  and  Merrill  Ashurst; 
1854-^  Theo.  D.  Wheaton;  1858-9,  R.  H.  Tompkms;  1859-60,  Hugh  N. 
Smith  (died  in  office);  1860-2,  Spruce  M.  Baird;  1862,  Chas  P.  Cleaver  and 
8am.  K  Elkina;  1863  et  seq.,  C.  P.  Cleaver. 

Tieasnrers.  1851-4  (from  '467),  Chas  Blumner;  1854-7,  Chas  L.  Spencer; 
1857,  Hesekiah  S.  Johnson  (resigned);  1857  et  seq.,  Chas  Blumner. 

Anditors,  1851,  Jas  W.  Richardson;  1851-2,  Robert  T.  Brent;  1852-^, 
Lewis  D.  Sheets;  1853,  J.  W.  Richardson  (but  named  in  laws  of  '51-2  as  i^ 
pointed  in  place  of  Sheets,  resigned);  1853-6,  Horace  L.  Dickenson;  1856-61, 
Aug.  Demarle;  1861  et  seq^  Demetrio  Perejs. 

U.  S.  attorneys,  1851,  £.  P.  West;  1853,  W.  H.  H.  Davis;  1855,  Wm  C. 
Jofies;  1858,  K  H.  Tompkins;  1860,  T.  D.  Wheaton. 

U.  S.  marshals,  1851,  John  G.  Jones;  1853,  Chas  L.  Rumley;  1854,  Chas 
H.  Merritt;  1856,  Chas  Blumner  (but  named  in  laws  of  '54^);  1860,  Chas  P. 
Cleaver;  1861,  Abram  Cutler. 

Surveyor-generals,  1854-60,  Wm  Pelham,  with  C.  B.  Magruder  as  clerk 
and  D.  Y.  \^itney  as  translator;  18G0,  Alex.  P.  Wilbar,  with  D.  J.  Miller 
derk  and  trans. ;  1861  et  seq.,  John  A.  (Hark,  with  Miller. 

Register  of  Sta  Fe  land-office,  1858.  W.  A.  Davidson;  1860,  O.  P.  Richard- 
son; 1861  et  seq.,  Joab  Houghton.     Receiver,  1858  et  seq.,  W.  A.  Stout. 

Adjutant-general,  1861  ^  seq.,  C.  P.  Cleaver.  Assessor  of  internal  rev- 
enue, 1862,  J.  M.  Vaca  (did  not  qualify);  1862,  Vicente  St  Vrain.  Collector 
int.  rev.,  1862  et  seq.,  Chas  Blumner.  In  charge  of  U.  S.  depository,  1858  et 
seq.,  Wm  A.  Stout.  Librarian,  1852^,  John  Ward;  1854-7,  Juan  C.  Tapia; 
1857  et  seq.,  vacant. 
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the  most  part  men  of  fair  ability  and  honesfyy  though 
not  as  a  rule  appointed  with  any  special  view  to  their 
fitnes&  Governor  Calhoun  was  a  politician  of  consid- 
erable executive  ability,  honorable  in  his  intentions, 
popular,  but  intemperate,  who  was  for  some  time  un- 
fitted by  illness  for  his  official  duties,  and  died  in  June 
1852  on  his  way  to  the  states.  Colonel  E.  V.  Sum- 
ner, the  military  commander,  in  the  absence  of  the 
secretary,  took  chaise  of  civil  affairs  until  Governor 
Lane  arrived  in  September.  This  act  of  Sumner,  par- 
ticularly his  dealings  with  certain  criminals,  led  to  a 
controversy.  The  people,  or  the  little  clique  of  poli- 
ticians masquerading  as  the  people,  claimed  the  right 
to  choose  their  temporary  rulers  in  the  absence  of  the 
appointees,  and  some  public  meetings  were  held  to 
protest  against  military  despotism.  On  the  other 
hand,  anarchy  and  even  intended  revolt  were  talked 
of,  all  apparently  without  any  real  foundation.  All 
was  indeed  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  quarrel  of  1849- 
50  between  the  advocates  of  state,  territorial,  and 
military  government,  which  for  several  years  did  not 
wholly  disappear.  The  masses  knew  but  little  and 
cared  less  about  the  matter.  Colonel  Sumner  in  his  re- 
port of  May  took  a  very  unfavorable  view  of  the  country 
and  its  prospects.  No  civil  government  emanating 
from  the  U  nited  States  could  be  maintained  without 
the  army,  making  it  virtually  a  military  government, 
costly  and  burdensome  to  the  nation,  without  helping 
the  New  Mexicans,  who  would  become  only  the  more 
worthless  the  more  public  money  was  spent  in  the 
country.  "  Withdraw  all  the  troops  and  civil  officers," 
was  his  advice,  "and  let  the  people  elect  their  own 
civil  officers,  and  conduct  their  government  in  their 
own  way  under  the  general  supervision  of  our  govern- 
ment. It  would  probably  assume  a  similar  form  to 
the  one  found  here  in  1846;  viz.,  a  civil  government 
but  under  the  entire  control  of  the  governor.  This 
change  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  people. 
There  would  be  a  pronunciamiento  every  month  or 
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two,  but  these  would  be  of  no  consequence,  as  they 
are  very  harmless  when  confined  to  Mexicans  alone." 
The  secretary  of  war  went  a  step  fiirther,  and  suggested 
the  buying  of  all  New  Mexican  property,  either  for 
money  or  m  exchange  for  other  lands,  and  abandon- 
ing the  territory  as  much  cheaper  than  employing  a 
military  force  at  an  annual  cost  of  nearly  half  the 
total  value  of  real  estate.  And  indeed,  it  would  have 
been  cheaper  in  dollars  if  humanity,  civilization,  and 
treaty  rights  might  have  been  disregarded.  But 
Delegate  Weightman  spoke  eloquently  in  defence  of 
the  character  of  his  constituents  and  their  claim  to 
protection ;  and  presumably  there  was  no  danger  that 
congress  would  seriously  entertain  so  remarkable  a 
proposition.*  Nearly  every  prominent  official  became 
involved  in  controversies  and  the  object  of  divers  ac- 
cusations, into  the  merits  of  which,  with  the  often 
meagre  and  one-sided  evidence  at  my  command,  I  can- 
not enter  with  any  hope  of  doing  justice  to  the  parties 
interested.  Grovemor  Lane  was  highly  esteemed  as 
a  man  of  superior  ability,  and  his  rule  ended  in  his 
attempt  to  be  elected  delegate  and  his  defeat  by  Padre 
Gallegos.  Governor  Merriwether  had  his  foes,  and 
was  even  burned  by  them  in  effigy.^  Secretary  Davis 
has  become  famous  for  his  books  on  New  Mexico  else- 
where noticed,  in  one  of  which  he  describes  to  some 
extent  his  experiences  in  these  years.  Governor 
Rencher  was  a  lawyer  who  had  been  member  of  con- 
gress and  minister  to  Portugal.  Governor  Connelly 
was  an  old  resident  and  trader  on  the  Santa  F^  trail, 
a  man  of  good  intentions,  of  somewhat  visionary  and 
poetic  temperament,  of  moderate  abilities  and  not 
much  force.     All  these  rulers  performed  their  routine 

*  Sumner's  reports  in  U.  8,  Oovt  Doe.,  92d  cong.  2d  aen.,  i.  pt  ii.  23-6; 
Weightman's  Bpeech  in  Cong,  Olof)e,  1852-3,  app.  103  et  seq.  Another 
speech  of  W.  Id.,  1851-2.  App.  323-36,  contains  an  interesting  narrative 
oT  political  wrangles  for  the  past  few  years,  but  far  too  complicated  to  be 
ntilized  here.  EUinorCs  HisL  N.  Mex.,  MS.,  contains  notes  on  the  character 
of  the  early  governors  and  other  officials. 

^  WirujifielcTs  D^ence,  9,  which  work  also  contains  many  petty  details  of 
prevalent  complications. 
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duties  with  commendable  zeal  and  skill;  and  their 
annual  messages  are  filled  with  expressions  of  patriotic 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  territory." 
The  first  legislative  assembly  convened  at  Santa 
¥6  on  June  2,  1851.  A  large  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  council  and  house  were  naturally  native  New 
Mexicans.  I  append  a  list  of  members  of  this  and 
the  later  assemblies  down  to  1863.'     About  twenty 

'The  governor's  messages  are  printed  in  the  N,  Mex.  Journal  of  each  ses- 
aion,  and  many,  perhaps  all,  of  them  were  also  separately  published  in 
pam^let  form. 

*The  names  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  saooessive  Laws  and  JoumaU;  and  a 
satisfactory  list  is  also  given  in  RUeh*8  Legin.  Blue-Book 

Ist  assembly,  1861.  Council:  president  Ant.  J.  Martinez  (2d  seas.  Joan  F. 
Ortix),  sergt-at-arms  Bobt  Gary,  clerk  Fern.  Pino;  members,  1st  dist  (Taos 
and  Rio  Arriba  oo.),  Pablo  Gallegos,  Geo.  Gold,  Ant.  J.  Martinez,  Vicente 
Martinez,  Ant.  Ortiz;  2d  dist  (Sta  F^  and  S.  Miguel  co.),  Jose  Fran.  Leiva» 
Juan  F.  Ortiz,  Hugh  N.  Smith;  3d  dist  (Bernalillo  and  Sta  Ana  oo.),  Tomis 
C.  Vaca,  Jose  M.  Gallegos;  4th  dist  (Valencia  and  Socorro  co.),  Florencio 
Castillo,  Juan  C.  Chavez,  Fran.  A.  Otero.  House:  speaker  Theo.  Wheaton, 
clerk  Bobt  A.  Johnson  (2d  sess.  Thos  D.  Russell),  sergt  John  M.  Clifford; 
members,  Taos  co.,  Raimundo  Cdrdova^  Dionisio  Gonzalez,  Pascual  Martinez, 
Miguel  Mascarena,  Theo.  Wheaton;  Rio  Arriba,  Gerdnimo  Jaramillo,  Jose 
Ant.  Manzanares,  Diego  Salazar,  Celedonio  Vald^,  Ramon  Vigil;  Sta  Ana» 
Jose  A.  Sandoval;  Sta  F^,  Cindido  Vald^  Palmer  J.  Pilans,  MerrOl  Ashors^ 
Robt  T.  Brent;  S.  Miguel,  Hilario  Gonzalez,  M.  Sena  y  Quintana,  M«  Sena 
y  Romero;  Bernalillo,  Juan  C.  Armijo,  Spruce  M.  Baird,  Jose  L.  Perea;  Va- 
lencia, Juan  C.  Vaca,  Juan  J.  Sanchez,  Wm  0.  Skinner;  Socorro,  Juan  Tor- 
res, E^uipala  (?)  Vigil. 

2d  assembly,  18rc2-3.  Council:  pres.  Juan  F.  Ortiz,  clerk  Tomia  Ortis^ 
sergt  Fran.  Vaca;  members,  Ist  dist,  Pablo  Gallegos,  Geo.  Gold,  Ant.  J. 
Ma^inez,  Ant,  Ortiz,  Vicente  Martinez;  2d  dist,  Jos^  F.  Leiva,  H.  N.  Smith, 
Juan  Fel.  Ortiz;  3d  dist,  Tomis  C.  Vaca,  Jos^  M.  Ortiz;  4th  dist,  Fran.  Cas- 
tillo, Juan  C.  Chavez,  Fran.  Au  Otero.  House:  speaker  Wheaton,  clerk  Rus- 
sell, sergt  Fran.  Ortiz;  Taos,  Wheaton,  P.  Martinez,  Fran.  Gonzalez,  Jose  G. 
Galleffos,  Bibiano  Sisneros;  Rio  Arriba,  G.  Jaramillo,  Jose  L.  Galle^M,  Jose 
M.  Chavez,  C.  Valdes,  Fran.  Martinez;  Sta  F^,  Jos^  K  Ortiz,  C.  Ortiz,  Dona- 
ciano  Visil,  Fern.  Pino;  S.  Miguel,  H.  Gonzalez,  Mig.  Sena  y  R.,  Juan  M. 
Varela;  Sta  Ana^  Jesus  Silva;  SernaUllo,  J.  C.  Armijoi,  Juan  rerea,  Murray 
F.  Tuley;  Valencia,  Raf.  Chavez,  Mig.  Otero;  Socorro^  Jose  A.  Vaca,  Romn- 
aldo  Vaca;  Dofia  Ana,  John  C.  Craddock. 

3d  assembly,  1853-4.  Council:  pres.  Jas  H.  Quiim,  clerk  Elias  T.  dark, 
sergt  J.  B.  Edelen;  members,  Taos,  J.  H.  Quinn,  Geo.  Gold,  Joe^  M.  Mar- 
tinez, V.  Martinez;  Rio  Arriba,  Jos^  A.  Manzanares;  Sta  F4,  Tomis  Ortiz; 
Sta  Ana,  Fran.  Sandoval;  S.  Miguel,  Jos^  Ulibarri,  Bernalillo,  Hen.  Con- 
nelly; Valencia,  Juan  C.  Vaca;  Socorro,  Jos^  A.  Vaca,  Ant.  M.  Vaca.  House: 
speaker  Wheaton,  clerk  D.  V.  Whiting,  sergt  Garcia  Necibio;  members, 
Taos,  Albino  Chacon,  P.  Martinez,  Inocencio  Martinez,  Jos^  M.  Valdes, 
Wheaton,  Rio  Arriba,  Diego  Archuleta,  Lafayette  Head,  Jos^  A.  Roibal,  Cel. 
Valdes,  Qer.  Jaramillo;  Sta  F^,  Jos^  Vaca  y  Delgado^  Facundo  Pino,  Chas 
L.  Spencer,  Caleb  Sherman;  S.  Miguel,  Faustino  Vaca,  Juan  K.  Gutierrez, 
Juan  M.  Vaca;  Sta  Ana,  J.  Sandoval;  Bernalillo,  Msa.  Armijo,  Serafin  Ra- 
mirez, Morris  (?)  F.  Tully  (?);  Valencia,  Dimaso  Chavez,  Jose  JaramiUo;  So- 
corro, Jos^  Apodaca,  Andres  Romero. 

4tli  assembly,  1854-5.    Council:  pres.  Jos^  A.  Vaca  y  Pino»  derk  dark. 
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family  names  include  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
membership  for  the  whole  period ;  and  indeed,  a  few 

■ergt  Aniceto  Vald^;  xnembera,  Taos,  Qainn,  Gold^  J.  M.  Martinez,  Vio. 
Martines;  Rio  Arriba,  Mancanaree;  Sta  F^,  Aiiaatasio  Sandoval;  S.  Miguel, 
UlilMirri,  Anfc.  Vaca  y  Sisneroa;  Sta  Ana,  Sandoval;  Bernalillo,  Connelly; 
Valeacia,  Vaca;  Socorro,  Vaca  y  P.,  Vaca.  House:  speaker  Facundo  Pino, 
clerk  Jesus  M.  Sena  y  Vaca,  serfft  Sebastian  Abria;  members,  Taos,  Juan 
Bemadet^  Gnad.  Lujan,  FeL  Sancnez,  Pas.  Martinez,  Santiago  Valdes;  Bio 
Arriba,  Pablo  Gallegoe,  Diego  Archuleta,  J.  A.  Roibal,  Ger.  Jaramillo,  Fran* 
Martinez;  Sta  F^,  F.  Pino,  Cand.  Ortiz,  J.  Vaca  y  D.,  Mig.  £.  Pino;  S.  Mi- 
guel, Man.  Varela,  Faust.  Vaca,  Juan  Gutierrez;  Sta  Ana,  Man.  Vizcarray 
fienialillov  S.  Ramirez,  Sidnev  A  Hnbbell,  Naroiso  Santlst^van;  Valencia^ 
Man.  Sanchez,  Ant.  Chavez;  wxxmto,  Rom.  Vaca,  Celso  C.  Medina. 

5th  assembly,  1S55-6.  Council:  pres.  Facundo  Pino,  clerk  Clark,  sergt 
Ant  J.  Salazar;  members,  Taos,  Jose  A  Ortiz,  Juan  B.  Valdes,  Pas.  Mar- 
tines;  Rio  Arriba,  J.  A  Martinez,  Pablo  Gallegoe;  Sta  F6,  F.  Pino,  Simon 
Belgado;  S.  Miguel,  Man.  D.  Pino;  Sta  Ana,  Fran.  Sandoval;  Bernalillo^ 
Connelly;  Valencia,  Jos^  Salazar;  Socorro,  Anast.  Garcia;  D.  Afia,  Domingo 
Cuberoo.  House:  speaker  Celedonio  Vald^  clerk  Whiting,  sergt  Fran.  &- 
lazar;  members,  Taos,  Juan  A  Vaca,  Julian  Soils,  Jos^  D.  Giron,  Domingo 
Mendez  (or  Montes);  Rio  Arriba,  D.  Archuleta,  Jesus  Trnjillo,  Man.  Trujilki^ 
Man.  Valdes;  Sta  F6,  Man.  Vaoa  y  D.,  Vio.  Garcia^  Cfand.  Ortiz,  Anast 
Sandoval;  S.  Miguel,  Ant.  Vaca  y  B.,  Jos^  Gonzalez,  Jos^  G.  GaUesoe;  Sta 
Ana,  Jesus  M.  C.  Vaca;  Bernalillo,  Hubbell,  S.  Ramirez,  Juan  Montoya; 
Valencia,  Demesio  Chavez,  Juan  Vigil;  Sooorro,  Candelario  Garcia,  Pedro 
Torres;  D.  Ana,  Raf.  Ruelas. 

6th  assembly,  1866-7.  Council:  pros.  Pino,  clerk  Clark,  sergt  Jos6  Ta- 
foya;  members,  Taos,  Ant  J.  Ortiz,  ras.  Martinez,  L.  Head;  Rio  Arriba,  J. 
A  Manzanares,  P.  Gallegoe;  Sta  F«,  F.  Pino,  S.  Delcado;  S.  Miguel,  M.  D. 
Pino;  Sta  Ana,  F.  Sandoval;  Bernalillo,  Connelly;  Valencia,  Salazar;  Socorro^ 
Garc(a;  D.  Ana,  Cubero.  House:  spmker  Jos^  S.  Ramirez,  clerk  Chas  B. 
Magmder,  sergt  Fran.  Sandoval;  members,  Taos,  Santiago  Vaca,  Jesus  Ve- 
lasquez, Man.  Martinez,  Juan  A.  Romero,  Jos^  D.  Duran;  Rio  Arriba,  D. 
Archuleta,  J.  Trujillo,  M.  Trujillo,  Man.  Valdes,  Jesus  M.  Vigil;  Sta  F^, 
Sam.  Ellison,  Victor  Garcia,  Jas  J.  Webb,  Jos^  Vaca  y  Delgado;  S.  Miffuel, 
M.  Sena  y  Romero,  Juan  M.  Vaca,  J.  M.  Gutierrez;  Sta  Ana,  Jos^  Molera, 
Lorenzo  Montaflo;  Bernalillo,  Juan  Jos^  Luero  (?),  Jos^  S.  Ramirez;  Valencia, 
Joe^  Pino,  Juan  C.  Chavez;  Socorro,  Rom.  Vaca,  Jos^  A.  Torres;  D.  Ana, 
Ceaario  Duran. 

7th  aaaembly,  1867-8.  Council:  pres.  Donaciano  Vigil,  clerk  C.  P. 
Cleaver,  sergt  Seb.  Gonzalez;  members,  Taos,  Albino  Chacon,  L.  Head,  Jos^ 
B.  Martinez;  Rio  Arriba,  Ger.  Jaramillo,  Pedro  Salazar;  Sta  Fe,  Naaario 
Gonzalez;  S.  Miguel,  Don.  Vigil,  Miguel  Sena  y  K ;  Sta  Ana,  J.  M.  C.  Vaca; 
Bernalillo,  Connelly;  Valencia,  Juan  J.  Sanchez;  Socorro,  Mariano  Silva;  D. 
Afla,  0.  Duran.  House:  speaker  Merrill  Ashurst,  clerk  R.  H.  Tompkins, 
sergt  Max.  Montoya;  members,  Taos,  Sant  Valdds;  K  Arriba,  Jesus  M. 
Herrera,  Fran.  A  Salazar,  Gervasio  Ortega;  Sta  F^,  Fran.  Ortiz  y  Delgado, 
M.  Ashurst;  S.  Miguel,  Man.  Pino;  Bermdillo,  Juan  Perea,  Juan  C.  Armijo; 
other  counties. 

8th  assembly,  1858-9.  Council:  pros.  L.  Head,  clerk  Nic.  Quintana, 
•ergt  Jesus  Sandoval;  members,  Taos,  J.  B.  Martinez,  A  Chacon,  Head;  R. 
Arriba,  Ger.  Jaramillo,  Pedro  Salazar;  Sta  Fe,  Nasario  Gonzalez;  S.  Miguel, 
D.  Vigil,  M.  Sena  y  R;  Sta  Ana,  J.  M.  C.  Vaca;  Bernalillo,  Connelly;  Va- 
lencia, J.  J.  Sanchez;  Socorro,  M.  Silva;  D.  Ana,  C.  Duran.  House:  speaker 
Josl  G.  Gallegos,  clerk  J.  M.  Sena  y  B.,  sergt  Lorenzo  Martin;  members, 
Taos,  Felipe  Sanchez,  Mateo  Romero,  Pedro  Valdes,  Raf.  Vigil,  Pedro 
Maries  (?);  R.  Arriba,  Pedro  Arafon,  Ant  G.  Cdrdova,  Fran.  £.  Salazar, 
Man.  Jaramillo;  Sta  F^,  Bonifacio  Romero^  O.  P.  Hovey,  J.  H.  Herrera,  Juan 
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wealthy  and  influential  families  in  each  county,  in  coa- 
nection  with  the  few  American  residents,  natural-bom 
politicians,  controlled  the  election  of  representatives 
and  all  other  matters  of  territorial  government,  with 
only  the  slightest  interest  or  action  on  the  part  of  the 
masses.  Yet  the  legislators  were  as  a  rule  intelligent 
and  patriotic  men,  but  rarely  accused  of  corruption, 

Benavides;  S.  Miguel,  A.  R.  Aragon,  J.  G.  Gall^oa,  Man.  Herrera;  Sta  Ana^ 
Nic.  Lacero;  Bernalillo,  Miff,  (^ncalez,  Job^  Lneras,  Fran.  Perea^  Fran. 
Lopez,  Joe^  Viffil;  Socorro,  Apodaca;  D.  Ana^  Mig.  Salasar. 

9th  assembly,  1859-60.  Goancil:  pres.  J.  G.  Gallegos,  clerk  J.  M.  Sean 
y  B.,  sergt  Fel.  Sandoval;  members,  Mora  co.,  Fel.  Romero;  Taos,  A.  J. 
Ortiz,  Sant.  Vald^;  R.  Arriba,  Ant.  M.  Pacheco,  Pedro  K  GaUera;  Sta  F^ 
M.  Ashorst;  S.  Mi^^ael,  J.  G.  Gallegos,  Fran.  Lopez;  Sta  Ana,  T.  G.  Vaca; 
Bernalillo,  S.  M.  Burd;  Valencia^  Joaq.  A.  Bazan;  Socorro,  J.  A.  Torres;  D. 
Alia,  Ignacio  Orrsntia.  House:  speaker  Levi  KeitUy  and  C.  G.  Medina^ 
clerk  I^nis  Felsenthal,  sergt  Clemente  Ortiz;  members.  Mora,  Agapito  Vigil; 
Taos,  Matias  Medina,  Jos6  V.  Garcia,  Mig.  Ortiz,  K.  Gallegos;  R.  Arriba, 
Man.  S.  Salazar,  Jos^  M.  Chavez,  Vicente  Tnijillo,  Agustin  Sisneros,  Joa6 
A.  Martinez;  Sta  Fe,  F.  R  Kavanaugh,  Pablo  Delgado,  Ramon  Sena  y 
Rivera;  S.  Miguel,  L.  Keithly,  Teod.  Vaca,  Ant.  Tafoya;  Sta  Ana,  Juaa 
Torres;  Bemalulo,  Fern.  ArMon,  Mig.  Ant.  Cobato;  Valencia,  J.  A.  Chavez; 
Socorro,  Caudel.  Garcfa^  C.  C,  Medina;  D.  Ana, . 

10th  assembly,  1800^1.  Goancil:  pres.  J.  G.  Gallegos,  derk  R»  H.  Tomp- 
kins, serfft  J.  M.  Bazan;  members,  same  as  in  '59-60,  except  S.  A.  Habbell 
in  BernidUlo.  House:  speaker  J.  M.  Gallegos,  clerk  Facundo  Pino,  sergt 
Man.  Gonzalez;  members.  Mora,  Jos^  Mestas;  Taos,  Wheaton,  Sabuus  Mmi- 
dragon,  FeL  Sanchez,  Jos^  A.  Martinez;  Rio  Arriba,  Juan  A.  Roibal,  Ger. 
Jaramillo,  Pablo  Gall^os,  Fran.  Salazar,  Man.  Trujillo;  Sta  F4,  J.  M.  Galle- 
gos, Mig.  K  Pino,  Vie.  Vald^;  S.  Miffuel,  L.  Keithly,  John  Whitlock,  Elen- 
terio  Ri^l;  Bernalillo,  Jos^  A.  Garcia,  Mig.  A.  Lobato,  Vic.  Chavez;  Sta  Ana» 
Hermenegildo  Sanchez;  Socorro,  Rom.  Vaca,  CandeL  Grarcia;  Valencia^  D. 
Ana  and  Arizona, . 

11th  assembly,  1861-2.  Council:  pres.  F.  Pino,  derk  Sant.  Vaca,  aergt 
Andres  Salazar;  members,  Mora,  Tomis  Lucero;  Taos,  Pas.  Martinez,  Ant. 
J.  Martinez;  Rio  Arriba,  Fran.  Salazar,  Fran.  A.  Mestas;  Sta  F^,  F.  Pino; 
S.  Miffuel,  Prudendo  Lopez,  Ant.  Vaca;  Sta  Ana  and  Bernalillo,  Tom.  C. 
Vaca,  IHego  A.  Montoya;  Valencia,  Man.  Sanchez  y  Castillo;  Sooorro,  J.  A. 
Torres;  D.  Ana  and  Arizona.  House:  speaker  J.  M.  Gall^os,  derk  Ant^ 
Sena,  serct  Ramon  Ortega;  members,  Mora,  FeL  Tafoya,  J.  M.  Bemadet; 
Taos,  J.  D.  Gallegos,  Juan  A.  Zamora,  Man.  A.  Sanchez,  Est^van  Garcia;  R. 
Arriba^  Luciauo  Herrera,  Pablo  Vald^,  Man.  Jaramillo;  Sta  F4,  J.  M.  Gkdle- 

fos,  Vicente  Garcia,  O.  P.  Hovey;  S.  Miguel,  Man.  GonaJez,  Romulo  Lucero, 
*ascual  Vaca,  Faustino  Vaca;  Bernalillo,  Pablo  Perea,  Pablo  Vaca,  Jos6  A. 
Garcia;  Sta  Ana,  Patrido  Silva;  Valencia,  Perfecto  C.  Hidalgo,  Juan  Mon- 
toya; Socorro,  Rom.  Vaca,  J.  J.  Garcia;  D.  Ana  and  Ariz., . 

12th  a8sembl\^  1862-3.  Council:  pres.  F.  Pino,  clerk  Nic  Quintana, 
sergt  Crescencio  Torres;  members,  same  as  in  '61-2,  except  Mditon  Vigil  for 
Sta  Ana  and  Valencia.     House:   speaker  J.  M.  Galleffos,  clerk  J.  M.  Sena, 

sergt  Canute  Torres;  members.  Mora ;  Taos,  Sant.  V  aides,  Pedro  Sanchez 

Man.  Atencio,  Joa^  Tafoya;  R.  Arriba,  D.  Archuleta,  Diego  Salazar,  Ant.  M. 
Vigil;  Sta  F6,  Fel.  Delgado,  J.  M.  GaUegos,  Mig.  E.  Pino;  S.  Miguel,  Valen- 
tine Vasquez,  J.  J.  Herrera,  M.  G.  Montoya,  Jesus  G y  Vigl;  Bernalillo 

and  Sta  Ana,  John  A.  Hill,  Wm  H.  Henrie;  Valenda^  Fran.  A.  Chavez,  Cresc, 
Chavez;  Socorro,  CandeL  Garcia,  Rom.  Vaca. 
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and  probably  superior  in  respect  of  honesty  to  repre- 
sentatives of  later  years.  All  proceedings  were  car- 
ried on  in  the  Spanish  language^  the  acts  and  journals 
being  printed  in  that  language  and  also  in  English 
translations.  In  session  the  members  puffed  their 
cigarettes  and  indulged  in  other  peculiarities  of  con- 
duct unknown  to  American  assemblies;  but  the  results 
will  I  think  compare  favorably  in  most  respects  with 
those  of  early  legislative  efforts  in  other  territories. 

In  a  note  I  give  a  r^sumd  of  legislative  acts  for  the 
successive  sessions. *°     To  a  large  part  of  these  acts  no 

^Ntw  Mexico,  Laws  qf  the  Territory  qf ,  vcused  by  the  firtA  {et  acq.) 

Legislative  Asaemhly,  tie,  [Id.^  Leyee,  etc., — same  title  in  Spanish],  Sta  Fe,  1852, 
et  seq.y  8vo.  The  Span,  laws  and  Engl,  translations  are  printed  on  alternate 
pages.  The  first  voL  has  412  p.,  containing  as  a  prefix  the  constit.  of  the 
U.  8.  suid  the  organic  act  of  18o0,  Kearny  code,  etc. ;  and  as  an  appendix  the 
acta  of  1847.  Succeeding  volumes  to  1861-2  vary  from  71  to  148  p.  each. 
The  Ist  voL  contains  both  sessions  of  the  1st  legislature.  The  early  sessions 
are  numbered  from  1st  to  5th,  but  when  the  numbering  is  asain  resumed  in 
71-2  that  session  is  called  the  20th  instead  of  21st,  one  of  the  two  sessions 
of  '51—2  being  thus  ignored.  Mr  Ritch  in  his  Blue-Book  has  carried  this  num- 
bering back  to  the  beginning,  and  I  have  found  it  most  convenient  to  follow 
bim,  applying  the  numbers  to  the  assembly  rather  than  to  the  sessions  as 
printecL  The  acts  of  the  1st  sess.  are  also  printed  in  U,  8.  Oovt  Doc,,  32d 
oong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  4. 

Iflt  assembly,  1851-2  (1st  sess.,  June-July  '51);  acts  declaring  a  bill  of 
rights;  making  Sta  F^  the  capital;  appropriating  $20,000  for  expenses  of 
govt;  providing  that  existing  laws  not  repugnant  to  those  of  the  U.  S.  and 
the  organic  act  be  still  in  force,  except  the  registry  of  lands  under  Kearny 
code;  tor  publication  of  laws  in  £n^  and  Span.  500  copies;  for  a  board  of 
com.  to  compile  the  code;  the  legisl.  to  meet  1st  Monday  in  Dec. ;  the  gov. 
to  appoint  a  translator  at  a  salary  of  $2,000;  approp.  money  for  a  territorial 
census;  inoorporatinff  city  of  Sta  F^;  incorp.  order  of  Odd  Fellows;  orsaniz- 
infl  the  militia;  regmating  contracts  between  master  and  servant;  denning 
judicial  districts  as  follows:  Ist  dist,  under  chief  justice,  counties  of  Sta  F<^, 
S.  Miguel,  and  Sta  Ana;  2d  dist,  Taos  and  Rio  Arriba;  3d  dist,  Bernalillo, 
Valencia,  Socorro,  and  Dofia  Ana;  and  an  election  law  providing  for  election 
of  delegate  to  congress  and  13  councilmen,  on  1st  Monday  in  Sept.  from  *53 
every  two  years,  of  26  representatives  yearly  from  '52,  and  of  county  officers 

J  early  from  '51;  voters  must  be  white  men,  and  not  connected  with  tne  army. 
oint  resolutions  authorizing  loan  of  $20,000  against  U.  S.  approp. ;  asking 
for  protection  of  wood  and  timber,  ssdt  marshes,  etc.,  and  perpetuation  of 
Mez.  mining  law.  Memorials  asking  for  a  road  from  Taos  to  Sta  F^,  and  for 
a  geoL  and  min.  survey  of  the  territory. 

Ist  assembly,  1851-2  (2d  sess.,  Dec. -Jan.  '51-2);  acts  dividing  N.  Mex. 
into  9  counties  (see  Compiled  Laws),  providing  that  former  bounds  remain, 
except  a  change  between  Socorro  and  Dofta  Ana,  changing  seat  of  Valen- 
cia to  Tome,  Rio  Arriba  to  S.  Pedro  Chamita,  and  Sta  Ana  to  Pefia  Blanca, 
And  apportioning  numb,  of  legisl.  as  follows:  for  council,  Taos  and  Arriba  5 
xnemb.,  Sta  Fe  and  S.  Mi^el  3,  Sta  Ana  and  Bernalillo  2,  Valencia,  Socorro, 
and  Dofia  Afta  3;  house  of  rep.,  Taos  5,  Rio  Arriba  5,  Sta  Fe  4,  S.  Miguel  3, 
Sta  Ana  1,  Bernalillo  3,  Valencia  2,  Socorro  2,  Dofia  Ana  1.  Acts  suspending 
and  repealing  incorp.  of  Sta  Fe;  establishing  an  annual  fair  of  8  days  from 
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justice  can  be  done  iir  such  a  r^sum^.  Many  of  them 
at  each  session  relate  to  the  subdivision  of  counties 

Aug.  8th  at  Las  Vegwi;  repealins  ad  Talorem  tax  of  i  of  one  per  oeat  on 
merchandise  (Kearny  code)  to  afl  who  pay  the  present  license  tax;  wia.lcing 
occupation  and  improvement  on  public  land  a  transferable  interest;  provid- 
ing for  public  acequias  and  retention  of  the  old  regulations;  regulating  wills 
and  inheritance;  estab.  justices'  courts;  making  6  j>er  cent  legal  interest; 
providing  for  a  mechanics*  Hen;  and  licensing  gambling-houses  at  co.  seats  at 
§600.  Joint  resoL  asking  for  2  volnnt.  reffiments  and  other  aid  against  In- 
dians; for  legalization  of  this  sees,  of  the  legisL ;  for  extension  of  sees,  to  90 
days;  |>rovi(Ung  for  spending  the  $20,000  approp.  for  public  buildings;  and 
nrotesting  against  any  treaty  with  the  Kavajos  not  including  a  restoration 
Mex.  captives  and  indemnity  for  past  injuries. 

2d  assembly,  1852-3,  acts  amending  tne  act  on  masters  and  servants;  for- 
bidding sale  of  liquor  to  Ind.,  except  Pueblos;  enabling  owners  to  obtain 
property  recovered  from  Ind.  by  traders,  paying  not  less  than  10  per  cent; 
changins  seat  of  Do&a  Ana  co.  to  Las  Cruces;  estab.  an  annual  fair  of  8  days 
from  Feu.  2d,  at  Dofia  Ana;  on  robbery  and  its  punishment;  on  punishment 
of  drunkards,  etc. ;  pimps  to  get  30  lashes  in  puulic,  and  ride  on  an  ass  on  a 
feast  day  accomp.  by  the  town-crier;  for  management  of  the  ter.  library, 
librarian  to  get  $100  per  year;  anthoiizing  erection  of  pub.  buildings;  and  an 
act  against  vagrants.  Joint  resol.  in  favor  of  a  regt  of  rangers,  asking  per- 
mission to  use  for  ter.  unexpended  balance  of  U.  S.  approp. ;  complimenting 
deceased  ^ov.  Calhoun,  and  approp.  $300  for  a  tablet;  claiming  the  ri^ht  to 
hunt  buffuo,  etc.,  on  the  plains  adjoining  N.  Mex.,  latelv  interfered  with  by 
the  mil.  in  behalf  of  the  Ind.  Memorials,  asking  that  judges  be  men  familiar 
with  the  Span,  language;  asking  for  a  penitentiary  to  cost  $50,000,  for  a 
yearly  approp.  for  education,  for  roads  to  other  states  and  ter.,  especially 
the  Mo.  line,  for  mail  facilities,  and  for  wells  on  Hiejamada. 

3d  assembly,  1853-4.  Acts  establishing  annual  fairs  at  Las  Cruces,  Al' 
burquerque,  and  Socorro;  changing  seat  of  Bernalillo  co.  from  ranchos  to 
town  of  Alburquerque,  and  seat  of  £>corro  co.  to  town  of  Socorro;  incorporat- 
ing Sta  Fe  Artesian  Well  Co.,  N.  Mex.  Mining  Co.,  and  order  of  Masons; 
and  authorizing  gov.  to  appoint  a  person  to  revise  the  laws.  Memorials  on 
roads,  geologi^  survey,  artesian  wells  in  the  jomada,  archives,  Indians, 
Mex.  bmd  flrants,  public  buildings,  and  Fort  Atkinson.  Resolutions  on  mail 
route  from  Independence  to  California^  and  bridges  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

4th  assembly,  1854-5.  Acts  estab.  annual  fairs  at  Mesilla,  8  days  from 
March  Ist,  at  Tom^  12  d.  from  Sept  1st,  and  at  Sta  Fe  8  d.  from  July  4th; 
changing  seat  of  Rio  Arriba  co.  from  S.  Pedro  to  Los  Luceros;  authorizing 
gov.  to  call  out  1,000  volunteers  for  Ind.  service  when  expedient;  attaching 
the  Gadsden  purchase  to  Dofia  Ana  co.;  providing  for  govt  of  teirit.  prison; 
and  permitting  probate  judges  to  issue  gambling  licenses  in  and  out  of  co. 
seats.  Joint  resol.  to  choose  a  territ.  printer;  to  appoint  a  com.  to  correct 
and  amend  criminal  law;  thanking  Lieut  Sturgis  for  service  in  an  Apache 
campaign;  recom.  Ceran  St  Vrain  as  col  of  a  voL  regiment;  calling  for  the. 
organiz.  of  more  volunteers.  Memorials  for  payment  of  post  Ind.  claims,  for 
further  protection,  1,000  stands  of  arms,  active  campaigns,  etc  Memorials 
asking  aid  for  schools. 

5th  assembly,  1855-6.  Acts  changing  seat  of  Dofta  Ana  co.  to  Mesilla; 
creating  office  of  public  recorder;  abolishing  office  of  territorial  translator; 
organizmg  Atlantic  k  Pac.  R.  R.  Co. ;  and  establishing  means  of  education. 
Memorials  for  pay  of  volunteers  and  militia,  mails,  bridges,  roads,  and  Indian 
depredations.  Resolutions  for  removal  of  Justice  Brocchus,  thanking  the 
army  and  volunteera,  asking  for  establishment  of  forts  and  on  Indian  depre- 
dations. 

6th  assembly,  1856-7.     Acts  changing  seat  of  Socorro  ca  to  Limitar;  re 
pealinff  acts  permitting  annual  fairs,  and  act  providing  means  of  education; 
restraining  gambling,  and  closing  stores  on  Sunday;  on  free  negroes;  incor* 
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intx>  precincts  and  other  local  matters  which  are  here 
altogether  omitted.     Another  large  class,  also  omitted, 

poratmg  Albanjuerqne  Academy,  and  N.  Mez.  Mining  &  R.  R.  Co. 
liemorula  for  mil.  roads,  |60,000  to  complete  public  buildings,  and  for  pay- 
ment of  volunteers. 

7th  assembly,  1857-8.  Acts  anthorizinp  election  of  a  public  printer;  re- 
pealing act  establishing  a  penitentiary;  mcoiporatinff  N.  Mex.  Min.  Co. 
Resolutions  on  the  Palacio  and  its  grounds,  Judge  Brocchus,  and  school 


8th  assembly,  1858-9.  Acts  'to  provide  for  the  {protection  of  property  in 
alav-es;*  for  arrest  of  ranaway  servants;  to  require  justices  of  the  peace  to 
keep  a  record  of  all  Ind.  depredations;  to  create  office  of  attorney-general, 
salary  $1,500  and  fees;  that  owners  of  unfenced  orchards,  etc.,  cannot  claim 
damages  in  winter;  assigning  Justice  W.  F.  Boone  to  3d  jnd.  district; 
authorizing  publication  of  decisions  of  sup.  court  at  U.  S.  expense  (no  reports 
were  pub.,  Ithink,  till  1881);  to  estab.  a  market  in  Sta  F6  at  county  expense; 
to  appoint  a  com.  for  revision  of  the  laws.  Joint  resoL  to  print  1,000  copies 
of  Gov.  Rencher's  mess.,  and  the  resoL  of  the  legisL  on  the  Navajo  war  (not 
given). 

9th  assembly,  1859-60.  Acts  providing  for  education  of  children;  author- 
izing any  man  to  raise  200  or  250  volunteers  and  engage  in  Ind.  campaigns; 
forbidding  Ind.  to  leave  animals  within  a  lea^e  of  any  cultiv.  field,  under 
penalty  of  having  to  pay  damages  and  $2  besides  to  recover  the  animal;  to 
prohibit  the  pasturing  of  cattle,  etc.,  in  considerable  numbers,  within  3  L  of 
the  settlements,  creatmff  Arizona  co.  from  the  Gadsden  purchase,  seat  at  Tu- 
bac;  idso  creating  co.  of  Mora,  with  seat  at  Sta  Gertrudis  de  Mora;  changing 
seat  of  Rio  Arriba  co.  to  Plaza  del  Alcalde,  and  that  of  S.  Miffuel  to  lower 
plaza  of  Las  Ve^as,  qualifying  those  who  formerlv  signed  the  declaration  to 
remain  Mex.  citizens,  but  have  since  decided  to  become  citizens  of  U.  S.  to 
serve  on  juries;  forbidding  sale  of  liquor  to  officers  and  soldiers;  prohibiting 
the  carryinff  of  weapons,  with  strict  rules  for  fandangos;  providing  that  no 
man  shall  hold  two  offices  of  honor  or  profit;  incorporating  the  K.  Mex. 
R.  R.  Co.,  Henry  Connelly  et  al.,  the  Rio  Grande  Co.  to  build  a  bridge  near 
MesiUa^  the  Mesilla  Min.  Co.,  and  the  Historical  Soc.  of  N.  Mex.  Joint 
resoL  askinfi  for  a  re^stablishment  of  the  overland  mail  route  via  Albur- 
querque;  asling  information  as  to  whether  the  Kavajos  have  complied  with 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  '59;  urging  the  or^niz.  of  volunteers,  and  an 
approp.  by  congress,  also  of  a  miL  p<Mt  m  the  Navajo  country,  one  on  the 
Pecos,  and  others  out  on  the  plains. 

10th  assembly  1860-1.  Acts  requiring  Ind.  agents  to  make  their  distrib. 
of  goods  at  least  10  miles  from  any  settlement;  extending  act  of  '60  on  dam- 
ages by  animals  of  Ind.  so  as  to  include  the  Pueblos;  prohibiting  gambling, 
and  apparenUy  doing  awav  with  the  license  system;  to  investigate  means  of 
increasing  water  supply  of  Sta  F^;  amending  election  law  in  details;  to  in- 
corporate Pious  Fraternity  of  the  Co.  of  Taos,  Mining  Co.  of  the  North,  N. 
Mex.  Wool  Manuf.  Co.,  S.  Miguel  Feather  Manuf.  Co.,  S.  Miguel  Wool  Manuf. 
Co.,  Abiquiti,  Pagoaa,  k  Baker  City  Road  Co.,  Sta  Fe  Fire  Co.,  Montezuma 
Copper  Min.  Co.,  Rio  Arriba  Bridge  Co.,  and  Rio  del  Norte  Bridge  Co.;  to 
change  seat  of  Arizona  co.  from  lubao  to  Tucson;  to  create  co.  of  S.  Juan 
in  extreme  N.  w.,  seat  at  Baker  City.  Joint  resol.  calling  for  reports  on  Ind. 
depredations.  Proclam.  of  gov.,  Feb.  6,  '61,  apportioning  the  representatives 
which  the  legisl.  had  failed  to  do,  as  follows:  council,  Taoa,  S.  Miguel,  and 
Rio  Arriba  2  memb.  each;  Mora,  Sta  Fe,  Sta  Ana,  Bernalillo,  Valencia,  and 
Socorro,  1  each;  Dofia  Ana  and  Arizona,  1  together;  repres.  Taos  and  S. 
Miguel,  4  each;  Rio  Arriba  and  Sta  F^,  3  each;  Mora,  Bernalillo,  Valencia, 
Socorro,  and  Dofia  Ana,  2  each;  Sta  Ana  and  Arizona,  1  each. 

11th  assembly  1861-2.  Acts  authorizing  the  gov.  to  call  into  service  the 
whole  force  of  the  territory  to  aid  U.  S.  troops  in  repellinff  invasion  (by 
Toxan  rebels;  repealing  act  of  '61  to  create  S.  Juan  co.,  and  also  adding  the 
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is  that  relating  to  court  sessions  and  legal  methods  in 
civil  and  criminal  practice.  Of  acts  of  still  another 
class,  that  bearing  on  the  agricultural,  stock-raising, 
mining,  and  other  industrial  interests  of  the  territory, 
an  analysis  would  seem  desirable  from  certain  points 
of  view,  but  is  found  to  be  absolutely  impracticable 
within  the  space  at  my  command.  The  general  method 
observed  in  these  matters  was  to  continue  the  ancient 
usages  and  the  Mexican  laws  in  respect  of  irrigating 
ditches,  herding,  fencing,  etc.  The  laws  passed  were 
as  a  rule  special  and  local,  such  as  seemed  to  be  called 
for  by  the  needs  of  the  time  and  district  Though 
this  plan  led  to  the.  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  special 
laws,  complicated  and  even  contradictory,  which  in 
later  years  had  to  be  replaced  by  general  legislation, 
yet  it  is  probable  that  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
no  system  likely  to  be  adopted  would  have  led  to  bet- 
ter results.  With  the  exception  of  the  classes  here 
referred  to,  all  important  acts  of  the  legislature  are 
mentioned  in  the  note. 

Among  the  acts  thus  mentioned  in  my  rdsum^,  there 
are  many  bearing  upon  a  few  special  topics  so  clearly 
historical  in  theu*  nature  that  they  may  properly  re- 
ceive brief  additional  attention  in  my  text,  with  fur- 
ther information  in  some  cases  from  other  sourcea 
At  the  first  session,  the  capital  was  fixed  at  Santa  Fd, 
where  it  had  always  been,  and  has  since  remained 
without  controversy.  Congress  had  appropriated  in 
1850,  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  |20,000, 
with  which  the  foundations  of  a  grand  capitol  were 
laid  on  a  lot  adjoining  the  old  palacw.  A  new  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  was  obtained  in  1854,  and  with  it 
the  walls  of  the  awkward  and  ill-planned  structure 

remaining  parts  of  Arizona  co.  to  Dolla  Ana;  chansing  seat  of  S.  Miguel  co. 
to  S.  Miguel;  repealing  the  act  for  protection  of  suive  property;  calSng  for 
reports  of  Ind.  depred. ;  declaring  sdl  public  lands  fit  for  grazing  to  be  re- 
served as  public  pastures  for  common  nse;  repealing  act  of  *5/  which  prohib- 
ited keeping  stores  open  on  Sundays;  repealmg  act  of  '60  which  pronibited 
one  man  from  holding  more  than  one  office;  providing  for  vaccination;  incor- 
porating the  Union  Min.  Co.  A  manifesto  of  the  legislature  is  alladed  to  in 
a  joint  resol.  to  print  1,000  copies,  but  its  purport  is  not  given. 
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were  raised  a  story  and  a  half  in  height  to  stand  ia 
the  same  condition  for  over  30  years. ^^  Meanwhile, 
the  adobe  palacio  served  for  all  public  purposes,  fre- 
quent efforts  to  obtain  funds  for  proper  repairs  being 
unsuccessful.  The  importance  of  preserving  the  Span- 
ish archives  was  more  or  less  fully  realized,  and  often 
ui^ed ;  but  there  was  no  money,  and  these  invaluable 
records  of  the  past  were  left  for  the  most  part  uncared 
for,  to  be  exposed  in  later  years,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
still  more  disastrous  neglect.  An  historical  society 
was  organized  in  1859-60,  but  practically  nothing  was 
accomplished." 

The  first  legislature  at  its  second  session  divided 
New  Mexico  mto  nine  counties — Taos,  Rio  Arriba, 
Santa  F<5,  San  Miguel,  Santa  Ana,  Bernalillo,  Valen- 
cia, Socorro,  and  Dona  Ana — ^with  names  and  bounds 
substantially  as  in  earlier  times.  In  1854-5  the 
Gradsden  purchase  was  added  to  Doila  Ana  county, 
but  in  1859-60  was  organized  into  a  new  county  of 
Arizona  with  county  seat  at  Tubac,  and  a  little  later 
at  Tucson.  At  the  session  of  1861-2,  on  the  organi- 
zation of  Arizona  territory,  the  county  act  was  re- 
pealed, and  all  of  Arizona  remaining  in  New  Mexico 
was  restored  to  Dona  Ana.  In  1860  the  county  of 
Mora  was  created  in  the  north-east,  with  seat  at 
Santa  Gertrddis  de  Mora.  In  1861  was  created  the 
county  of  San  Juan  in  the  north-west,  with  seat  at 
Baker  City ;  but  the  next  year  this  act  was  repealed. 

^^  An  approp.  of  |60,000  was  made  in  '60,  but  it  was  soon  ofibet  by  a  war 
tax,  and  the  money  was  never  expended,  or  even  raised.  The  governor's 
message  of  1871  oontaiDS  a  sketch  of  oapitol  history,  snd  the  subject  is  often 
mentioned  in  other  w^oosflflos. 

"  W.  J.  Howard,  John  B.  Grayson,  D.  V.  Whiting,  0.  P.  Cleaver,  Dr 
Sloan,  and  others  are  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  See  also  mention 
in  HiatoriaU  Mag.,  ix.  77-8,  142-3.  Ellison,  Hist,  N.  Mex.,  MS.,  and  Watts, 
8Ui  Fi  Affaif,  MS.,  have  mnch  to  say  on  the  earlv  neglect  of  the  archives. 
On  some  efforts  in  congress,  see  U,  8,  Oovl  Doc,  33d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Jonr. 
245;  34th  cong.  Ist  seas.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  138.  In  response  to  the  gov.*s  nrg- 
iii£,  a  law  was  passed  in  '63  for  the  custody  and  preservation  of  the  archives. 
iflMex.,  JievUed  Lean,  ff!4t.  Congress  approp.  |500  for  a  territorial  library 
in  '50,  and  with  this  sum  a  beginning  was  made,  but  the  librarian's  salai^ 
wss  only  f  100  per  year,  for  which  no  competent  person  could  be  employed, 
and  the  post  was  much  of  the  time  vacant.  The  census  of  1860  shows  1& 
pnUio  and  2  church  libraries,  with  a  total  of  10,670  volumes. 
Hist.  Aus.  a»i>  N.  Mbx.   41 
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Changes  of  county  seats  will  be  mentioned  in  a  later 
chapter  on  local  matters,  and  a  map  will  indicate  the 
boundaries  as  finally  fixed. 

In  1850,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  New 
Mexico  had  a  population  of  61,547,  exclusive  of  In- 
dians, and  in  1860  the  number  had  increased  to 
80,567.  Of  these  numbers  respectively,  58,415  and 
73,856  were  natives  of  the  territory,  772  and  1,168 
being  natives  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
while  2,151  and  5,479  were  of  foreign  birth.  I  ap- 
pend some  details,  deducting  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  figures  for  Arizona."  Financially,  as  the  salaries 
of  territorial  officers  and  legislature  were  paid  by  the 
United  States,  the  burden  of  taxation  was  not  heavy. 
The  total  valuation  of  property,  which  was  $5,174,471 
in  1850,  had  in  1860,  according  to  the  census  reports, 
increased  to  $20,838,780,  of  which  sum  $7,015,260 
is  given  as  the  value  of  real  estate;  $2,361,070 
should  be  deducted  for  Arizona.  The  total  taxation 
in  1860  was  $29,790,  or  $9,255  for  territory,  $12,485 
for  counties,  $3,550  for  towns,  and  $4,500  miscellane- 
ous. A  direct  war  tax  of  $62,648  per  year  was  im- 
posed in  1861,  but  this  was  o£&et  a  little  later  by  the 
capitol  and  road  appropriations,  and  was  never  col- 
lected. The  territorial  debt  in  1860  was  $3,673, 
which  was  constantly  diminished,  until  in  1863  there 
was  a  surplus  of  $3,080,  in  the  treasury. 

^  U.  S,  Cennu  BeporU,  7th  and  Sth  censiu,  the  figures  being  repeated  in 
▼arioos  other  works.  Pop.  by  counties,  the  doable  numbers  throu^out  rep- 
resenting the  two  years  1850  and  1860:  Bernalillo,  7,749,  8,574;  Bio  Arriba, 
10,667,  9,329;  Sta  Ana,  4,644»  1,506;  Sta  F^,  7,699,  7,995;  S.  Miguel,  7,070, 
13,670;  Taos,  9,507,  13,479;  Valencia,  14,189,  8,482;  new  counties  in  *60, 
Dofia  Ana,  6,239;  Mora,  5,524;  Socorro,  5,706;  total  of  whites  61,525, 
80,503;  males,  31,725,  42,001;  females,  29,800,  38,502.    Free  colored  pop. 

22,  64;  slayes, .    Natives  of  N.  Mex.,  58,415,  73,856;  natives  of  U.  S., 

772,  1,168;  foreign,  2,151,  5,479;  unknown,  209.  Occupation:  bakers,  11, 
89;  butchers,  4,  23;  carpenters,  etc.,  215,  287;  derks,  60,  201;  dereymen, 
24,  37;  coopers,  22,  6;  drivers,  3»  37;  farmers,  7,889,  6,922;  ffoldsmiths  and 
silversmiths,  30,  37;  hatters,  43,  6;  herdsmen,  65,  412;  hunters,  1,  55; 
laborers,  6,128,  13,821;  lawyers,  11,  23;  mechanics,  44,  175;  miners,  9,  917; 
masons,  14,  101;  merchants,  134,  363;  musicians,  41,  68;  officials  (local),  2S; 
13;  officials  (U.  S.),   184,  56;  physicians,  9,  14;  print<us,  6,  15;  servants, 

1,264^  2,560;  soldiers,  655,  ;  smiths,  132,  181;  seamstresses,  ,  211; 

students,  5,  19;  traders,  12,  34;  teachers,  8,  59;  tailors,  97,  98;  teamsters, 
72,  551;  weavers,  59,  50;  all  employments,  17,478,  28,933.  Some  deducticof 
shpuld  be  made  for  a  part  of  the  texritory  finally  added  to  Colorado. 
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•  * 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  was  popular  educa- 
tion in  so  lamentable  a  condition. as  in  New  Mexico 
during  this  period.  Of  the  population  in  1850  the 
census  showed  a  total  of  25,085  adults,  and  in  1860 
of  32,785,  who  could  not  read  or  write;  and  the  cor- 
rect figures  would  doubtless  have  been  considerably 
larger.  The  reports  of  1860  show  that  600  pupils, 
though  one  table  makes  the  total  attendance  1,466, 
were  being  educated  in  four  colleges,  academies,  or 
private  schools,  and  17  public  schools,  with  33  teachers 
and  a  revenue  of  1 13, 149,  There  were  practically  no 
public  schools  at  all.  The  priests,  though  in  theory 
friends  of  education  and  somewhat  awakening  from 
their  apathy  of  centuries  sufficiently  to  regret  that 
they  had  no  funds  to  establish  catholic  schools,  prac- 
tically used  their  influence  against  any  common-school 
system.  Territorial  officials  and  leading  citizens 
realized  the  importance  of  educating  the  masses;  and 
several  memorials  were  sent  to  congress  asking  for 
money  aid  in  place  of  the  usual  land  appropriations, 
which  as  yet  could  not  be  utilized. ^^  At  the  session 
of  1854-5  was  passed  an  act  establishing  a  system  of 
schools  te  be  supported  by  a  tax ;  but  in  four  counties 
this  proposition  was  submitted  te  the  people,  with  the 
result  of  5,016  votes  i^{tinst  to  37  m  favor  of  the 
tax."  In  1859-60  an  act  of  the  le^slature  provided 
for  a  school  in  each  settlement,  te  be  supported  by  a 
tax  of  fifty  cents  for  each  child,  the  justice  of  the  peace 
te  employ  a  teacher  and  require  attendance  from 
November  te  April,  and  the  probate  judge  te  act  as 
county  superintendent.  This  was  the  system  for  many 
years  with  but  very  slight  modification. 

All  industries  were  at  a  standstill  in  those  years. 
There  were  no  modifications  of  method  worth  noticing, 
and  it  is  not  my  purpose  te  present  here  the  slight 
available  statistics  and  details  of  non-progressive  mo- 

^^^V.  Hex.,  Acts,  1854^,  p.  126;  U.  8.  Oavi  Doe.,  33d  const.  2d  mbs.,  H. 
Joar.  323;  Sen.  Jour.  206;  34th  oong.  3d  seas.,  H.  Mis.  Doo.  40. 

^  (T,  8.  Chot  Doc,  43d  oong.  Ist  sess.,  Bept  Sea  Int.,  ii.  326-6;  Davu^  El 
Oringo,  193-6. 
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Dotony.     Some  statistics  of  1860  may  be  utilized  later 
for  purposes  of  comparison.     ludian  depredations,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  were  worse  than  ever,  effectu- 
ally preventing  all  progress  in  the  old  industries  of 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  stock-raising  as  well  as 
the  development  of  mining  and  other  new  industries. 
Merchandise  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people  was 
still  brought  in  wagon  trains  from  the  Missouri  over 
the  old  Santa  F6  trail.     We  havd  few  details  of  the 
business,  but  Davis  estimated  the   amount  at  froni 
$750,000  to  $1,000,000  per  year,  the  freight  costing 
nine  or  ten  cents  per  pound.     The  trains  arrived  in 
August,  after  a  trip  of  45  to  60  days.     The  circulating 
medium  was  gold   from   California  and   silver  froni 
Mexico,  the  merchants  making  their  remittances  to 
the  states  in  drafts  obtained  from  United  States  offi- 
cials.   Merchants  paid  a  license  for  transacting  business, 
and  by  the  act  of  1852  were  relieved  of  the  ad  valorem 
tax  of  the  Kearny  code.     In  1862  Acting-governor 
Amy  had  high  hopes  of  being  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  United  States  and  French  blockades  of  Texan 
and  Mexican  ports  to  supply  large  portions  of  Mexico 
with  goods  by  way  of  New  Mexico  and  restore  the 
past  glories  of  the  Santa  F^  trade.     The  old-time 
annual  fairs  were  still  a  prominent  feature  of  trade, 
and  the  legislature  in  1852-5  legally  established  these 
fairs  for  eight  or  twelve  days  at  Las  Vegas,  Dofia  Ana, 
Mesilla,  Tomd,  Las  Cruces,  Alburquerque,  Socorro, 
and  Santa  F^.     Trading  at  these  periods  was  free  from 
all  taxation,  and  gambling  was  permitted  by  payment 
of  a  small  license ;  at  Santa  Fd,  indeed,  all  the  prohibited 
games  might  be  played  free  of  license,  and  the  occa- 
sion was  to  be  marked  by  an  oration  and  other  literary 
exercises,  the  pueblo  Indians  being  invited  to  come 
in  and  indulge  m  their  characteristic  dances.     But  the 
acts  establishing  these  fairs  were  repealed  in  1856-7. 
There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number,  size, 
and  value  of  farms  in  the  decade  of  1850-60,  though 
the  census  reports  show  a  diminution  in  the  acreage 
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of  improved  lands,  the  increase  being  in  grazing  farms. 
Several  acts  bearing  on  irrigation,  fencing,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  these  leading  industries  are 
mentioned  in  my  r^sum^  of  legislative  proceedings, 
and  many  more  of  a  local  nature  are  omitted.  The 
presence  of  the  United  States  troops  afforded  an  im- 
proved market  for  many  products;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  money  spent  by  the  government  gave  an 
opportunity  for  many  to  live  with  less  exertion  than 
before,  and  that  seems  to  have  been  now  as  ever  the 
main  purpose  of  the  masses.  Seasons  of  drought  were 
thought  to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in 
earlier  timea  The  boring  of  artesian  wells  for  an  in- 
creased water  supply  was  often  urged,  and  sometimes 
discussed  in  government  reports.  In  1858-9  a  well 
was  bored  near  Galisteo,  as  an  experiment,  to  the 
depth  of  1,300  feet,  but  though  it  showed  the  practi- 
cability of  wells  for  the  supply  of  travellers,  it  did  not 
bring  water  to  the  surface,  and  so  far  as  irrigation  was 
concerned,  was  deemed  a  failure.  Horses  and  mules 
increased  during  the  decade  from  13,733  to  21,357; 
cattle  from  32,977  to  88,729;  and  sheep  from  377,271 
to  830,116,  notwithstanding  the  constant  depredations 
of  Indians,  which  were  commonly  asserted  to  have 
paralyzed  stock-raising.  A  large  number  of  sheep 
were  driven  from  New  Mexico  to  California,  especially 
in  1858-9.'« 

>* Statistics  from  the  census  of  1850  and  1860:  no.  of  fanns  3,750,  5,086; 
aTenwe  acreage,  77,278;  land  improved  166,201,  149,274  ac.;  unimproved 
124,370,  1,265,635  ac;  value  of  farms  $1,653,922,  $2,707,386;  value  of  imple- 
nents,  etc.,  $77,960,  $192,917.  Farm  products,  wheat  196,516,  434,309  b., 
com  365,411,  709,304  b.,  tobacco  8,467,  7,044  lbs.,  beans  and  pease  15,688, 
38,514  b.,  wine  2,363,  8,260  gaL,  garden  produce  $6,679,  $17,664,  fruiU 
$8,231,  $19,651,  wool  32,901,  492,645  lbs.,  butter  111,  13,259  lbs.,  cheese 
5,848,  37,240  lbs.,  molasses  4,236,  5,419  gaL  Horses  6,079,  10,066,  mules  and 
asses  8,654,  11,291,  cows  10,635,  34,369,  oxen  12,257,  25,266,  other  cattle 
10,085,  29.094,  sheep  377,271,  830,116,  swine  7,314,  10,313.  Value  of  live- 
stock  $1,494,629,  $4,499,746;  value  of  stock  slaughtered  $82,125,  $347,105. 

Davis'  £1  O^^^rtpo  is  the  best  work  on  the  condition  of  N.  Mez.  in  1851-7, 
and  on  p.  195-207  he  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  condition  and  methods 
of  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  See  also  U,  8.  Ocvt  Doc.f  31st  cong.  2d  sess., 
Sen.  Doc.  26,  p.  4-9;  32d  conff.  2d  sees.,  U.  Ex.  Doc.  65,  p.  345-52;  Sum- 
Her**  Report,  in  Id.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  i.,  p.  25;  PcU,  Office  Reports,  1851,  ii.,  p. 
478-92,495-511;  1852,  ii.  345-52;  MeCaWa  Letters,  5f0;  Beadle's  Oreat  West, 
514-15;  Porter's  West  Census  qf'80,  p.  451;  N,  Mez,,  Revised  Laws,  per  index 
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Closely  connected  with  agricultural  interests  'in  a 
new  territory  should  be  the  disposal  of  public  lands; 
but  as  in  New  Mexico  nearly  all  the  available^  that  is, 
irrigable,  lands  had  long  been  reduced  to  private  own- 
ership, and  as  there  was  practically  no  immigration, 
the  matter  did  not  of  itself  assume  any  very  impor- 
tant phases  in  this  period.  The  legislature  in  1851-2 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  reserving  mineral  and 
timber  lands  for  public  uses,  and  provided  that  a  claim 
or  improvements  on  public  lands  should  be  a  transfer- 
able mterest,  and  valid  against  all  parties  but  the 
United  States.  In  accordance  with  the  president's 
recommendation  of  1853,  congress,  by  act  of  July  22, 
1854,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  surveyor-gen- 
eral,^^ extended  the  operation  of  the  land  laws  over 
the  territory,  and  gave  to  every  citizen  residing  there 
before  1853,  or  settling  before  1858,  a  donation  of  160 
acres,  to  be  patented  after  four  years'  occupation.  The 
usual  grant  of  two  sections  in  each  township,  16  and 
36,  for  schools  and  two  townships  for  a  university  was 
made.  Surveyor-General  Pelham  arrived  in  Decem- 
ber, and  in  the  following  April  established  an  initial 
point  for  base  and  meridian  lines  at  a  hill  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  latitude  30"  19'.  From 
this  beginning  the  surveys  were  slowly  advanced  from 
year  to  year,  appropriations  being  small,  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  not  deeming  a  rapid  or  extensive 
survey  desirable  until  private  and  Indian  claims  could 
be  settled,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  public  lands  from 
the  settlements  rendering  operations  m  the  field  often 
dangerous.  Down  to  1863  there  had  been  no  sales, 
though  a  land-oflSce  was  opened  at  Santa  F^  in  1858." 
About  100  donation  claims  were  filed,  but  only  a  few 

on  irrigation.  On  arteeiaa  well  boring  by  sovt,  see  U,  8.  Ooct  Doc^  35th 
cong.  2d  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  p.  690-606;  363i  cong.  Ist  seas.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc, 
ii.  544-9;  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Sept.  6,  1859.  The  well  was  bored  by  Capt.  John 
Pope,  U.  S.  Top.  Engineers.  On  the  driving  of  sheep  to  CaL,  see  Bmoort'n 
Sla  Fi  TraU,  MS.,  7-8;  Sac,  Unian,  Nov.  8,  1868;  8,  F,  Alia,  Nov.  6,  '58; 
Jan.  18,  '59;  8.  F,  Bulletin,  Nov.  24,  '58;  Jan.  26,  Mar.  4,  '59. 

^7  Dunhp'a  Digest  U.  8.  Laws,  ^-9. 

"  U.  8.  8kU.,  1857-8,  p.  292. 
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patented.  The  total  area  surveyed  was  2,293,142 
acres,  the  area  of  the  territory  being  77,568^640  acres, 
or  121,201  square  milea^* 

New  Mexico  being  an  old  province,  settled  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half  By  an  a£;ricultural  community,  the 
best  portions  of  the  tirrito^  along  the  rivers  and  sua. 
ceptible  of  irrigation  had  naturally  long  been  reduced 
to  private  ownership  under  Spanish  and  Mexican 
grants,  protected  in  theory  by  the  treaty  of  1848.  In 
a  general  way,  these  New  Mexican  private  claims,  and 
the  problems  arising  in  connection  with  them,  were 
the  same  as  in  California.  There  was  the  same  care- 
less  informality  in  respect  of  title  papers,  and  the  same 
vagueness  in  boundaries;  the  grants  were,  however, 
more  numerous,  much  more  complicated  by  transfers 
and  subdivisions,  more  varied  in  their  nature  as  origi- 
nating from  different  national,  provincial,  sectional, 
and  local  officials;  and  the  archives  were  much  less 
complete ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  influx 
of  settlers  and  speculators  to  foment  controversy  and 
fraud,  and  to  create  an  active  demand  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  public  lands.  The  proper  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  or  should  have  been  clear  enough.  Com- 
missioners and  surveyors  should  have  been  promptly 
sent  to  examine  titles,  take  testimony  on  possessory 
rights,  and  define  boundaries,  that  patents  might  be 
issued — all  at  government  expense.  There  would  have 
been  a  certain  amount  of  error  and  injustice ;  many 
personal  and  local  controversies  would  have  been  en- 
countered, to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  by  the  awarding 
of  other  lands,  or  by  litigation  in  territorial  courts ;  but 
the  ffreat  question  of  land  tenure  in  its  essential  features 
would  have  been  easily  and  inexpensively  solved,  and 
the  country  left  in  a  proper  condition  for  future  devel- 
opment. Otherwise  serious  troubles,  including  the  suc- 
cess of  fraudulent  claims  and  defeat  of  just  ones,  were 
sure  to  result.     The  government  did  nothing  until 

"  U,  8.  Land  Com,  Hepts,  1855-^,  containing  annual  reports  of  the  sur- 
veyor-gen. 
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1854,  and  then  instructed  the  sarveyor-general  to  in- 
yestigate  the  private  and  town  claims,  and  report  them 
to  congress  for  confirmation.  That  official  had  no  fa- 
cilities for  this  work,  clerical  assistance  and  appropria- 
tions being  entirely  inadequate;  but  he  searched  the 
archive  records  at  Santa  F^  to  some  extent,  finding 
some  thousands  of  documents  bearing  on  about  200 
claims ;  and  he  notified  claimants  to  present  their  titlea 
Many  in  their  ignorance  were  timid  about  surrender- 
ing their  papers,  feeling  moreover  secure  in  their  long 
possession,  and  noting  presently  how  tardy  was  action 
on  the  claims  presented.  Moreover,  by  the  law  of 
1862,  they  had  to  bear  all  the  expense  of  investigation 
and  survey,  which  temporarily  put  an  end  to  the  pre- 
sentment. Down  to  1863,  however,  out  of  60  or  more 
claims  filed,  about  30  had  been  examined,  and  most  of 
them  approved  by  the  surveyor-general.  He  had  also 
approved  the  Indian  pueblo  claims,  which  to  the  num- 
ber of  17  were  confinned  by  congress  in  the  act  of 
December  22,  1858.  By  this  act  and  the  later  one  of 
June  21, 1860,  congsess  also  confirmed  19  private  and 
town  claims.  In  1861,  there  had  been  surveyed  25 
claims  of  both  classes  covering  an  area  of  2,070,094 
acres.  In  1862-3  there  had  been  examined  of  all  classes 
48  claims,  and  approved  by  congress  38.  The  sur- 
veyor-general constantly  protested  his  inabihty  to  do 
justice  to  this  work,  urging  the  appointment  of  some 
kind  of  a  commission,  and  congressional  committees 
fully  realized  the  impossibility  of  founding  correct  de- 
cisions on  the  meagre  data  furnished,  predicting  much 
more  serious  difficulties  in  the  future;  but  no  change 
was  made  in  the  system,  and  matters  were  allowed  to 
drift." 

**  The  paeblo  claims  confirmed  by  act  of  '58  were  Jemez,  Acoma,  S.  Juan, 
Ficuri,  S.TeIipe,  Pecos,  Coohiti,  Sto  Domingo,  Taos,  Sta  Clara,  Teznqne, 
S.  ndefoDso,  Fojuaque,  Cia,  Sandia,  Isleta,  and  Namb^  The  private  and 
town  claims  confirmed  by  this  act  and  that  of  '60  were:  1  Preston  Breck  Jr, 
2  Town  of  Tom^,  3  Mao.  Martines,  4  Chas  Beanbien,  5  Town  of  CSasa  Colo- 
rado, 6  Hugh  Stevenson  et  al,  7  Town  of  Tecolote,  8  Donaciano  Vigil,  9 
John  ScoUy  et  al,  10  John  Laa^,  11  Town  of  Chilili,  12  Ant.  Sandoval,  13 
Town  of  Belen,  14  Serafin  Ramirez,  15  Chas  Beaabien  and  Goad.  Miranda, 
16  Jose  L.  Perea,  17  C.  St  Vrain  et  al,  18  Alex.  Valle,  not  numbered  E.  W. 
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The  period  of  1851-63  was  in  no  sense  one  of  min- 
ing development.  That  the  country  was  rich  in  min- 
eiul  resources  was  not  doubted,  but  such  items  and 
statements  as  are  extant  on  the  subject  deal  almost 
exclusively  with  mining  successes  of  the  remote  past, 
generally  exaggerated  as  the  reader  of  earlier  annals 
is  aware,  and  with  predictions  of  future  successes  rest- 
ing on  a  much  more  solid  foundation.  On  account  of 
the  slight  immigration,  and  especially  of  constant  In- 
dian hostilities,  the  conditions  were  most  unfavorable 
for  mining;  yet  the  soldiers  and  others  accomplished 
much  work  incidentally  in  the  way  of  prospecting, 
some  discoveries  being  made  in  different  sections,  and 
the  prospects,  as  is  customary  in  a  country  of  hostile 
Indians,  being  as  a  rule  too  highlv  colored.  In  the 
last  years  of  the  period  some  actual  work  was  done  in 
the  south.  The  census  reports  of  1860  mention  only 
one  silver  and  three  copper  mines,  all  in  Dofia  Ana 
county,  employing  390  workmen,  and  producing 
$212,000 ;  but  the  governor  in  his  message  of  1861-2 
alludes  to  30  gold  lodes  at  Finos  Altos,  employing  300 
miners  and  p^ing  $40  to  $250  per  ton,  to  rich  gold 
placers  near  Fort  Stanton,  and  to  work  at  Placer 
Mountain  near  Santa  F^,  besides  the  copper  mines  at 
Santa  Kita  and  Hanover.  There  are  other  items  of 
information  on  these  and  other  mines,  but  I  have  not 
deemed'  it  necessary  to  compile  the  meagre  data, 
though  some  items  may  be  utilized  in  later  mining 
annals.  All  work  was  suspended  during  the  confed- 
erate invasion  of  1861-2,  but  from  1863  the  industry 
was  in  a  small  way  revived." 

Eaton.  A  few  claims  were  limited  by  eongreis  in  extent;  in  a  few  oases,  not 
oonfirmed,  the  claimants  were  authorised  to  sdect  other  public  lands;  and 
J.  B.  Vigil  miffht  bring  suit  for  his  rejeoted  <daim  within  two  jears.  On  the 
subject  of  land  claims,  see  U.  8,  Land  Own,  Bepotia,  1855-63;  and  also  a  large 
amount  of  corresp.  and  documents  in  U.  8.  Chvi  Doe,  34th  cong.  3d  sees.,  H. 
Ex.  Doc  36,  37,  73;  H.  Mis.  Doc  25;  35th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  57, 
89,  261;  H.  Rept^  L  457;  H.  Mis.  Doc  37;  Sen.  Rept  4;  35th  cong.  2d  sess., 
H.  Mis.  Doc  37;  36th  cong.  Ist  sees..  Sen.  Rept  228;  H.  Rept  321;  H.  Ex. 
Doc  14;  36th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  28,  57,  58;  37th  cong.  2d  sess., 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  112;  40th  oonp.  1st  sees.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  13. 

«0n  mininff  in  1851-^,  see  N,  JTesc,  MMng  Co.,  PreUminarv  Report, 
N.  Y.,  1864;  /(tf.,  Mataagu  ^  gfmmor,  1855-63;  U.  8.  Govt  Doc,  3ist  cong. 
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The  New  Mexican  deWates  to  congress  have  been 
named  in  this  chapter,  in  some  cases,  the  elections 
were  contested  and  charges  of  fraud  freely  made,  but 
evidence  is  much  too  meagre  for  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  these  contests  on  their  merits."  The  struggle 
was  largely  one  between  two  factions  of  the  catholic 
church,  one  headed  by  Bishop  Lamy — of  French  ori- 
gin— ^and  his  new  clersy,  and  the  other  by  the  Mexi- 
can priests,  who  regarded  the  new-comers  as  intrudera 
Grallegos  elected  in  1853  was  a  priest.  His  election 
was  contested  unsuccessfully  by  Ex-governor  Lane, 
who  claimed  among  other  things  that  the  votes  of 

Sueblo  Indians  for  him  had  been  illegally  rejected, 
^his  appears  to  have  been  the  main  point,  but  congress 
decided  practically  against  the  right  of  the  Indians  to 
vote."  Gallegos  was  again  elected,  according  to  the 
governor's  certificate,  in  1855;  but  his  seat  was  suc- 
cessfully contested  by  Otero.  The  chief  ground  of 
this  contest  was  the  voting  of  men  who,  after  the  treaty 
of  1848,  had  chosen — ^not  in  due  legal  form  as  was 
claimed — ^to  remain  citizens  of  Mexico,  but  had  now 
changed  their  minds.     Congress  was  not  disposed  to 

2d  B688.,  Sen.  Doc.  26;  42d  conff.  lit  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  10,  p.  284;  U,  S. 
Land  Offi/x  Repte,  1865  et  leq.;  IneL  Aff.  Rept  Spec  Com,,  110  et  seq.;  ITiiiil'* 
MereJL  Mag.,  zxvi.;  zxviiL  763;  xzz.  260;  W/utney'a  Metallic  WeaUh,  134; 
Mining  Mag,,  i.  79;  N,  Mex,  Scrape,  21»  35;  DomenedCe  DeserU,  192-5;  JfM- 
hauaen,  Tagehuch,  237;  U.  S,  Ceneue,  8th,  Manaf.,  666-7;  Halts  Ortal  Weat^ 
105-8;  HittelVe  Wash,  Scrav-hook,  117,  119;  NatianaX  Almanac,  1864,  p.  456- 
7;  Mayer's  Mex.  Aztec,  ii.  356-7;  S,  F.  Herald,  Jane  19,  1851;  Se^t  ^  Oct. 
12,  1853;  March  9,  '54;  S,  F.  AUa,  Sept  24,  '53;  Feb.  27,  '54;  Sept  7,  Oct. 
5,  Nov.  13,  Dec.  20,  '56;  July  11,  '61;  8.  F.  BuOetin,  Jao.  16,  SS,  Feb.  3» 
March  24,  April  9,  10,  May  23,  Sept  12,  '63;  Sac  Union,  Jan.  17,  March  11, 
19,  Sept  5,  '63. 

''According  to  a  convenient  list  in  Porter^s  Directory  qf  Las  Vegas,  46, 
Weightman  was  elected  in  '51  over  Messervy  and  A.  W.  Reynolda;  Gall^os 
in  '53  over  Wm  C.  Lane;  Otero  in  1855  over  Gallegos,  in  '57  over  S.  M.  Baird, 
and  in  '69  over  Gallegoe;  and  Watts  in  *61  over  Di^o  Archnleta.  In  the 
election  of  '59,  Judge  Watts  made  in  a  speech  at  MeailSi  some  remarks  on  the 
family  of  Otero  which  led  to  a  bloodless  duel  between  the  twa  Hayes'  Saroq^ 
Ariz.,  V.  269. 

''See  U.  S.  Govt  Doc,  33d  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Rept  121;  Cong,  Globe, 
1853-4,  p.  490,  etc.  There  were  also  charges  of  frauds  in  voting  and  counting, 
which  the  committee  found  to  be  noting  more  serious  than  the  irre^laritiea 
of  form  natural  in  a  new  territory;  also  that  the  votes  of  Mez.  citizens  had 
been  received,  but  the  com.  held  that  this  was  not  proved,  and  that  if  so  the 
number  was  not  sufficient  to  change  the  result  The  original  vote  for  Gallegos 
was  4,971  to  4,526  for  Lane;  cut  down  by  rejecting  votes  to  2,806  agauost 
2,267.    The  Ind.  vote  was  262  at  Laguna  and  Taos. 
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recognize  these  men  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  controversy  lasted  many  years.**  The  dele- 
gates seated  were  men  of  fair  abilities,  and  perhaps 
did  as  much  for  their  constituents  as  anybody  could 
have  done,  which  was  very  little.  Congress  took  but 
slight  interest  in  New  Mexican  affairs,  and  was  con- 
tent for  the  most  part  with  makincf  the  annual  appro- 
priations  caUed  forby  the  oi^anic  act,  with  grul|ing 
concessions  of  other  small  sums  for  special  purposes, 
and  with  much  larger  payments  of  Indian  and  mili- 
tary expenses.  A  r^sum^  of  congressional  action  is 
appended  in  a  note.^ 

In  an  earlier  chapter  I  have  recorded  the  national 
boundary  survey,  and  noted  the  fact  that  the  United 

**0n  Otero  ts  Gallegoe,  see  XT.  8,  Oovt  Doe.,  34th  oong.  Ut  seas.,  H.  Mis. 
Doe.  5,  16,  114;  H.  Rept  90,  with  yoluminous  testimony,  jurgumentB,  and 
Hsti  of  Totera.  The  vote  was  6,914  to  6,815,  making  G.'s  majority  99.  The 
com.  roDorted  that  O.'s  majoritv  was  290.  There  were  abont  1,400  of  the 
disputea  Mex.  TOtes.  0.  alleged,  among  many  other  frauds,  that  in  one  pre- 
ciDct  the  priest  of  S.  Juan  received  and  read  all  the  votes,  rejecting  all  that 
were  not  for  O.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  and  his  French  clergy  worked 
for  0.  In  1862  a  committee  renorted  against  extending  citizenship  to  some 
2,000  Mexicans  of  the  class  alluded  to. 

*See  U.  8.  8taUU€8,  1860  et  seq.,  per  index;  1860,  acts  organizing  terri- 
tory and  approp.  $20,000  for  pabho  boildings  and  $6,000  for  library;  1851, 
acts  approp.  $34,700  for  ter.  govt,  $18,000  for  Navajo  Ind.,  and  $135,530  for 
volunteers  of  18^;  1862,  acts  approp.  $31,122  for  govt;  1853,  acts  approp. 
$32,555  for  govt,  and  $10,000  for  Ind  service;  authorizing  legisL  to  hold  extra 
session  of  90  days;  authorizing  employment  of  translator  and  clerks,  sessions 
of  60  instead  of  40  days,  payment  of  code  commissioners;  1854,  approp. 
$31,620  for  govt,  $50,000  for  public  buildii^^  roads  $32,000,  and  Ind.  service 
$45,000;  appointing  surveyor-gen.  and  donating  lands  to  setUers;  increasing 
salary  of  gov.  to  $3,000,  and  judges  to  $2,500;  attaching  Gadsden  pur- 
chase to  N.  Mex.;  authorizing  payment  of  civil  salaries  for  1846-51  under 
Kearny  code;  and  establishing  a  collection  district;  1855,  approp.  for  govt 
$36,500,  indnd.  $2,000  for  archive  vaults,  Ind.  service  $52,500,  surveys 
$30,000,  Texas  boundary  $10,000,  raising  gov.*s  salary  to  $3,000  (?);  1858, 
a^rop.  for  govt  $33,000,  Ind.  service  |M^,000,  road  $150,  creating  a  land 
district  con&ming  pueUo  land  grants,  1859,  approp.  for  govt  $17,000,  Ind. 
$75,000;  I860,  approp.  for  govt  $23,500,  Inl  $50,000  capitol  $50,000, 
confirmiiu;  private  and  town  land  grants;  1861,  approp.  for  govt  $20,500, 
Ind.  $50,000,  roads  $50,000;  act  attaching  all  north  of  Ut.  37^ to  Colorado; 

1862,  approp.  for  govt  $33,500,  includ.  $5,000  to  print  laws;  Ind.  $50,000; 

1863,  approp.  for  ^ovt  $31,500,  Ind.  $25,000,  U.  S.  depository  $2,800;  re- 
eatablisnmg  collection  dist  and  facilitating  coL  of  revenue.  There  are  some 
slif^t  appropriations  for  deficiencies,  etc.,  and  for  surveyor-gen. 's  office,  not 
mentioned  in  this  note;  also  some  additional  Ind.  approp.  which  pertain  to 
N.  Mex.  in  connection  with  other  territories;  and  largest  of  all  the  military 
expenditures  not  given  with  the  territorial  appropriations.  In  the  Cong, 
Okfbe,  and  house  and  senate  Joumahi  of  the  successive  sessions,  through  the 
index,  may  be  found  some  congressional  discussion,  eta,  on  bills  passed  and 
defeated. 
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States  and  Mexican  commissioners  agreed  upon  an 
initial   point  on   the   Rio   Grande,  which  gave    the 
Mesilla  valley  to  Mexico.     Before  this  agreement,  it 
appears  that  a  few  settlers  from  Doila  Ana,  a  little 
farther  north,  had  entered  the  valley;  and  after  it  a 
Chihuahua  colony  under  Rafael  Ruelas  had  colonized 
the  district  in  1849-50  as  Mexican  soil     While  I  find 
no  evidence,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  any  other 
line  was  ever  agreed  upon  down  to  the  date  of  the 
Gadsden  treaty,  which  settled  the  whole  matter  in 
1853-4,  yet  there  was  a  senate  report  against  the 
Bartlett  line,  and  the  appropriation  bill  forbade  the 
expendmg  of  money  on  the  survey  until  it  should 
appear  that  the  line  was  not  farther  north  of  El  Paso 
than  it  was  laid  down  on  Distumell's  map,  the  presi- 
dent accordingly  declining  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture.*    In  New  Mexico  there  was  much  feeling  on 
the  subject,  involving  a  popular  determination  not  to 
give  up  Mesilla.     Governor  Lane,  who  it  seems  also 
engaged  with  Bartlett  in  some  written  controversy, 
by  a  proclamation  of  March  13,  1852,  asserted  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  Mexico  over  the  disputed  tract 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
satisfactory  original    evidence    as    to   what    ensued. 
Lossing,  the  historian,  says  that  ''in  1854  Chihuahua 
took  armed  possession  of  the  disputed  territory.     For 
a  time  war  seemed  inevitable  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico."     Newspapers  of  the  time  also 
contained  some  warlike  rumors,  with  very  little  defi- 
nite  information.     We  have  seen  that  Bartlett  was 
probably  wrong  in  the  original  concession;  but  ob- 
viously Mexico  could  not  be  blamed  for  r^arding  the 
agreement  of  the  commissioners  as  final;  and  while 
there  was  a  question  whether  the  United  States  was 
bound  by  the  agreement— especially  in  view  of  the 
refusal  of  the  surveyor  to  sign  it— it  was  clearly  a 
matter  to  be  settled  by  national  negotiation  as  it  was 
settled   by  the  final  treaty.     The  only  troublesome 

**  U.  8,  Ocvt  Doc,  32d  oong.  2d  less.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  L,  pt  I,  p.  60-5. 
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point  left  In  later  years  was  respecting  the  validity  of 
the  Mexican  colony  grants  made  after  1848,  and 
therefore  not  protected  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.'^ 

The  explorations  of  this  period  for  railroad  and  other 
purposes,  such  as  those  of  Sitgreaves  in  1851,  Whipple 
in  1853-4,  Parke  in  1854-5,  Beale  in  1857,  and  Ives 
in  1858,  though  pertaining  more  or  less  to  New  Mex- 
ice,  have  been  sufficiently  noticed  with  references  to 
the  authorities  in  the  annals  of  Arizona.*^  In  1851 
Captain  John  Pope  made  a  reconnoissance  from  Santa 
Fe  to  Fort  Leavenworth  by  the  Cimarron  and  Cedar 
Creek."  The  Texan  explorations  of  captains  Marcy 
and  McClellan  in  1852  involved  some  matters  pertain* 
ing  to  different  parts  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  routes 
leading  to  that  territory  from  the  east.*^  In  Decem- 
ber 1853  Major  J.  H.  Carleton,  with  a  detachment  of 
100  men,  made  an  exploring  expedition  from  Albur- 
querque  to  Casa  Colorada,  Ab6,  Quarra,  and  Gran 
Quivira.'*  The  railroad  survey  of  the  thirty-second 
parallel  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Rio  Grande  was 
accomplished  by  Captain  Pope  in  1854.^     Secretary 

"The  most  important  record  of  the  whole  matter  that  I  have  Been  is  A 
Review  qftJie  Btmndary  Queaikm;  and  a  vmdiccUUm  qf  Oovemor  Lane's  actum  m 
auummg  jurisdiction  over  the  MeriUa  VcUley,  By  Fernandez  de  Taos.  Sta  F^, 
18j3,  8vo,  32  p.  See  alao  Laaaing^s  HisL  U.  8.,  615;  Coaseru^  MarveUoua 
Country,  ^7-8;  S.  F.  AUa,  Deo.  31,  *52;  Jan.  7,  53;  8,  F.  Herald,  Apr.  29, 
July  8,  31,  '53;  Sco  de  Espafki,  Sept  10,  '53.  In  the  Review,  p.  21-2,  are 
noted  certain  acts  of  the  Mez.  ffovt  bearinff  on  the  boundary  before  1848,  not 
cited  in  my  earlier  chapter,  as  follows:  July  6,  1824,  act  of  Mex.  oong.  creat- 
ing state  of  Chihoahna,  and  makine  the  northern  boundary  lines  drawn  east 
and  west  from  £1  Paso;  1836,  officiafrept  of  Gen.  Oonde,  and  map  making  the 
line  cross  the  river  at  32"  d(/  and  thence  N.  w.  to  32"  67',  so  as  to  include  the 
copper  mines;  1847,  amendment  of  constitution  of  Chih.,  making  the  bound 
32^  57'  43".  These  acts,  as  will  be  seen,  furnish  some  testimony  on  both 
sLiles,  though  the  right  of  Chih.  to  change  its  boundaries  was  with  much  rea- 
son denied. 

*  See  chap.  zix.-zz.  of  this  volume. 

"  Warrens  Memoir,  63.  Parke's  map  of  K.  Mez.  ordered  printed  in 
1852.  (7,  8,  Oovt  Doe,,  32d  oong.  Ist  sees..  Sen.  Jour.  295.  See  Fraibet,  Aus 
Ameriba,  ii  138-^,  369-403,  for  a  descriptive  narration  of  1852-3. 

^  Marcy  (R.  B.)  and  McCleUan(O.B.),Expiorationqf  the  Red  River  qfLouisi' 
ana  in  the  year  1852,  Wash.,  1853,  8vo,  320  p.,  illust.,  maps,  and  tables,  in 
U,  8.  OovtDoc,  32d  oong.  2d  sees.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  54.  Also  Pac  R.  R.  Repts, 
zL  64. 

*^8mUhsotdan  Report,  1864,  p.  296-316. 

**Pope  {John),  Report  qf  saoploration  qf  a  route  for  ihe  Pae.  R.  R.  near  the 
Sidparallel  <^  w^ih  tat,  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  hy  Brevet  CapL 
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Davis'  book  contains  an  interesting  narrative  of  his 
joumeyings  to  and  in  New  Mexico  in  1854-5,  though 
these  are  not  in  the  nature  of  explorations.**  In  1859 
Captain  Macomb  made  an  important  exploration  of 
the  north-western  portions  of  the  territory,  and  of  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Colorado  and  Utah.*^ 

John  Pope,  I8S4,  in  Pac  R,  R.  Rejo/tit,  vl  no.  4,  5, 4to,  185,  50  p.,  with  diary  and 
■oientifie  appendioes.  See  also  Wairrtn*9  Memoir,  79--80.  In  U.  8.  OovC  Doc, 
34th  oonff.  3d  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  p.  212-16,  is  Gapt  Hnrnphreys'  report  of 
1866  on  Oa^t.  Pope's  sorvey  of  the  Pecoa  country  and  Llano  Eit»oado,  with  a 
▼lew  to  bonng  artesian  wells. 

^Ikaria*  El  Oringo,  passim. 

*^Maeomb  {J.  JVl),  Report  qf  the  eanhrmg  expedkiom/rom  8amia  F4,  New 
Mexico,  to  the  junction  of  the  Oramd  anwLQrten  fintre  qf  the  areat  Colorado  qf  the 

WetL     In  1859,  under  the  command  qf  CapL .      WUh  geoioffieai  report  bjf 

Pr^.  J,  8,  Neviberry,  geologist qf  the  eaapedmrn.  Wash.  1876, 4to,  147  p.,  plates, 
and  fine  map.  A  new  map  of  N.  Mez.  by  Surr.-gen.  Clark  in  1862  is  noticed 
by  the  newspapers  as  superior  to  any  of  earUer  <Mte. 
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Nbw  Mexico  in  1851-63  was  the  ninth  military 
department  of  the  United  States.  It  was  commanded 
in  1851  by  Colonel  John  Monroe ;  in  1851-2  by  Colonel 
E.  V.  Sumner,  4th  artillery;  in  1852-4  by  Colonel 
Thomas  J.  Fauntleroy,  1st  dragoons;  in  1854-8  by 
Greneral  John  Garland,  8th  infantry;  in  1858-9  by 
Colonel  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville,  3d  infantry;'  in  1859-60 
by  Fauntleroy  again;  in  1860-1  by  Uolonel  W.  H. 
Loring;  in  1861-2  by  Lieutenant-colonel  E.  R.  S. 
Canby,  10th  infantry;  and  in  1862-3  by  General  James 
H.  Carleton,  6th  infantry  and  California  volunteers. 

The  force  under  these  commandants  down  to  1858 
was  from  1,400  to  1,800  men;  and  later  from  2,000  to 
4,000,  distributed  generally  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
posts  or  forts,  of  which  the  most  important  were  forts 
Union,  Marcy,  Defiance,  Craig,  Stanton,  Fillmore, 
Bliss,  and  Sumner.     The  military  headquarters  was 

^Who  also  commanded  temporarily  in  '56.     See  RUdCs  Legis,  Bki^Book, 

and  the  miaoeL  records  on  whicn  thia  chapter  rests. 
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successively  at  Santa  F^,  Fort  Union,  Alburquepquc, 
and  again  at  Santa  F^  from  1852.  The  troops  in  the 
first  years  were  the  1st  and  2d  dragoons,  nine  com- 
panies; 3d  infantry,  ten  companies;  and  2d  artillery, 
two  companies.  In  1856-7  a  regiment  of  mount^ 
riflemen  was  transferred  from  Texas  for  a  time,  and 
two  companies  of  the  8th  infantry  were  added  to  the 
force.  In  1860-1  other  companies  of  the  5th  and 
10th  infantry  were  added,  and  three  regiments  of  New 
Mexico  volunteer  cavalry  were  called  into  service. 
There  were  58  companies  in  1861,  and  in  1862-3  the 
California  volunteer  regiment  served  in  New  Mexico, 
some  of  the  other  troops,  however,  having  been  with* 
drawn.* 

The  duty  of  the  army,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  about 
three  million  dollars  a  year  on  an  average,  was — ex- 
cept during  the  Texan  invasion  connected  with  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  in  1861-2 — ^to  afford  to  the  New 
Mexican  people  that  protection  from  their  Indian  foes 

*  See  ammal  reports  of  the  sec  war,  with  tabvlar  statements  of  posts  and 
distribation  of  foroes.  Ft  Union,  Mora  co.,  was  establlBhed  by  Gol  Smnner 
in  '51,  as  headquarters  of  the  dept.  At  the  same  time  a  military  farm  was 
attempted  on  Ooate  Creek,  which  after  a  few  years  proved  a  failore.  AmdaU 
Sta  F%  MS.,  a  ooL  of  items  from  late  K.  Mez.  newroapers.  Forts  Uniau 
and  Marcy,  at  Sta  F^  were  oontinvonsly  mrrisoned,  though  sometimes  by  » 
small  detachment^  especially  Ft  Marcy.  Cantonment  Burgwin  at  Taos  and 
Alburquerque  are  mentioned  in  all  tiie  reports.  Col  Sumner  in  '51  found  tiie 
southern  troops  posted  at  Socorro,  Dofta  Ana,  El  Paso,  and  S.  Elisario;  but 
he  moved  them  to  two  new  posfaL  Ft  Conrad — ^later  called  Ft  Craig— being 
established  near  Valverde,  and  Ft  Fillmore  some  40  miles  above  £3  Paso. 
In  *58,  634  citiaens  of  Dofia  Ana  protested  against  the  proposed  abandonment 
of  Ft  Fillmore.  It  is  named  in  the  report  of  '60,  but  not  in  that  of  '61.  Ffe 
Webster,  at  the  copper  mines,  was  abandoned  in  '64,  though  three  oomp.  were 
stationed  there  in  53.  Parbe*s  Bepori,  12.  Bayado,  40  m.  from  Taos,  and 
Abiquid  were  garrisoned  in  the  early  part  of  '51,  also  CeboUeta  in  that  year» 
all  temporarily.  A  post  in  the  Navajo  oonntiy  was  eetab.  in  ^1,  and  from 
'52  was  known  as  Ft  Defiuice,  just  across  the  line  in  A"«*"^  At  Las  Lunaa 
on  the  Rio  Grande  was  a  garrison  in  '53-7.  Ft  Massachusetts  in  '53  was 
some  85  m.  north  of  Taos,  beyond  the  limits  of  K.  Mez.;  and  at  or  near  tiie 
same  site  stood  Ft.  Garland  from  '56.  Ft  Stanton  on  the  Bio  Bonito^  and  Ft 
Bliss  near  El  Paso,  figure  in  the  reports  from  '54-5;  and  Ft  Thome,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Mesilla  valley,  established  at  the  same  time,  was  abandoned  in 
1859.  Old  Ft  Wingate  is  said  by  Bitch  to  have  been  estab.  in  '57  and  moved 
in  '60.  Camp  Loring  on  Bed  Biver  is  mentioned  in  '58.  In  '59-60  Hatch's 
rancho  on  the  Galliius,  and  Beck's  rancho^  as  well  as  the  copper  mines,  were 
military  stations.  Ft  Lyon,  Ft  Wise,  and  Camp  Cameron  are  new  names  of 
'61,  there  being  also  a  force  at  Ab<5  Pass  and  Hubbell's  rancho,  and  Ft  Faon- 
tleroy  being  mentioned  in  the  Navajo  country.  And  in  1862  were  established 
Ft  Wingate  on  the  Gallo,  Ft  Sumner  at  Bosque  Bedondo  on  the  Pecos,  and 
Ft  West  at  Pinos  Altos. 
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which  had  been  promised  by  General  Kearny  in  1846, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  1848.  No  such  protection  was 
in  reality  afforded,  and  Indian  depredations  were  as 
constant  and  disastrous,  or  more  so,  as  was  claimed  by 
many,  as  in  any  corresponding  period  of  the  Mexican 
regime.  Though  the  commanders  were  for  the  most 
part  competent  men,  and  the  soldiers  fought  bravely 
in  hundreds  of  toilsome  campaigns,  the  force  was  in- 
adequate, and  no  definite  consistent  policy  was  adopted 
by  the  government  at  Washington.  In  general  terms 
there  was  no  radical  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
course  that  should  be  taken.  The  savage  tribes  must 
be  exterminated,  which  would  require  a  large  military 
force,  and  which  nobody  really  favored ;  or  they  must 
be  fed  at  government  expense,  which  would  cost  a  large 
amount  of  money,  though  less  for  some  years  than 
the  policy  of  extermination;  or  a  combination  of  the 
two  methods  should  be  adopted,  including  the  employ- 
ment of  an  adequate  military  force  to  chastise  the 
hostile  bands,  forcing  them  to  make  treaties  and  settle 
on  reservations,  together  with  strict  vigilance  and  a 
proper  supply  of  food,  until  the  Indians  could  be  made 
to  understand  the  advantages  of  peace.  The  merits 
of  this  last  plan,  though  there  were  minor  variations 
of  opinion  respecting  details,  were  clear  enough  to  all 
in  the  territory  and  at  the  national  capital ;  there  were 
no  very  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  if  men  and 
money  could  be  supplied;  but  the  government  pre- 
ferred to  let  matters  drift  in  the  old  way,  spending  its 
money  in  driblets,  and  accomplishing  practically  noth- 
ing until  the  last  years  of  this  period.  The  system, 
so  far  as  any  definite  plan  was  followed,  was  to  send 
out  detachments  from  the  different  posts  in  pursuit  of 
marauding  bands,  often  unsuccessful,  but  often  killing 
a  few  Indians  and  recovering  all  or  part  of  the  plun- 
der. Occasionally  an  expedition  was  organized  on  a 
larger  scale,  to  wage  war  on  some  tribe  or  district, 
generally  resulting  in  a  treaty,  kept  by  the  foe  for 
only  a  very  brief  period.     Hardly  anything  was  done 

Hm.  Abis.  and  N.  Hbx.   42 
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to  remove  the  Indians'  idea  of  past  years  and  centu- 
ries, that  warfare  for  plunder,  with  occasional  intervals 
of  peace  and  gifts  and  recuperation,  with  alternate 
victory  and  defeat,  was  to  be  the  main  industry  of 
themselves  and  their  descendants,  as  it  had  been  of 
their  ancestors.  And  practically,  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation was  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  idea.  Outrages  perpetrated  upon  the 
Indians  were  hardly  less  frequent  than  depredations 
upon  the  people.  Civil  authorities,  the  military,  and 
the  citizens  were  often  at  variance  on  almost  every 
phase  of  Indian  affairs,  these  differences  being  the 
natural  result  of  the  prevailing  policy,  or  lack  of  pol- 
icy, and  no  party,  white  or  Indian,  except  the  national 
government,  being  much  to  blame.  The  people  on 
several  occasions  furnished  volunteers  to  aid  in  the 
military  campaigns;  sent  out,  with  partial  authority 
from  the  legislature  and  sometimes  against  the  wishes 
of  federal  and  military  officers,  many  badly  managed 
and  ineffective  private  expeditions;  and  were  always 
clamorous  for  more  soldiers,  especially  for  license  to 
organize  volunteer  troops  for  the  United  States  ser- 
vice. They  also  urged  congress  in  firequent  memorials 
to  pay  for  the  past  services  of  volunteers,  and  for 
property  stolen  and  destroyed  by  the  Indians  since 
1846;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  these  demands, 
founded  in  right,  though  often  exaggerated  as  to 
amount,  during  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter. 

The  number  of  wild  Indians — ^that  is,  excluding  the 
7,000  peaceful  and  friendly  Pueblos — ^in  New  Mexico 
was  about  17,000;  that  is,  10,000  Navajos  in  the 
north-west,  2,000  Utes  in  the  north,  and  5,000  Apaches 
occupying  the  rest  of  the  territory,  though  these  num- 
bers were  usually  overstated  in  reports  of  the  earlier 
years,  and  though  it  must  be  noted  that  hostile  bands 
from  abroad — Apaches  from  the  west  and  south,  Utes 
from  the  north,  and  especially  Comanches,  Kiowas, 
and  other  natives  of  the  plains  from  the  east — often 
extended  their  raids  into  New  Mexico.     There  were 
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three  or  four  years  of  the  thirteen  covered  by  this 
chapter  which  were  regarded  as  years  of  peace,  though 
none  which  were  entirely  free  from  depredations ;  but 
in  the  other  years,  all  or  part,  especially  of  the  Nava- 
jo6  and  Apaches,  were  on  the  war-path.  Much  that 
has  been  said  of  Indian  w^are  in  Arizona  may  be 
applied  to  that  in  New  Mexico;  but  here  the  Indians 
as  a  rule  did  not  kill  for  the  sake  of  killing,  as  did  the 
Apaches  of  Arizona  and  of  southern  New  Mexico  in 
later  years,  but  only  incidentally  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  profession  as  plundering  raiders.  Women  and 
children  captured  became  servants  or  practically  slaves, 
many  of  those  taken  by  the  Indians  being  sold  to  dis- 
tant tribes.  In  this  constant  warfare  the  Indians 
were  believed  to  be  more  successful  than  their  adver- 
saries in  their  capture  of  live-stock,  while  in  the  mat- 
ter of  captives  the  citizens  had  the  best  of  it.  There 
are  no  definite  or  trustworthy  records  of  casualties 
except  for  brief  periods,  but  the  number  of  whites 
killed  was  probably  from  200  to  300,  and  the  property 
lost  may  have  amounted  to  a  million  dollars.  I  make 
no  attempt  to  catalogue  depredations  or  campaigns, 
since  I  have  neither  space,  nor  in  most  cases  sufficient 
data,  for  a  complete  record.  I  shall  first  present  a 
general  and  brief  view  of  military  operations,  then  a 
similar  r^sumd  of  Indian  afiairs  in  the  territory  as 
managed  by  the  civil  authorities;  and  finally  the 
different  tribes  and  sections  will  be  treated  successively, 
with  somewhat  more  of  detail  in  certain  phases  of  the 
subject 

Colonel  Sumner  assumed  command  in  July  1851, 
with  instructions  to  select  new  sites  for  military  posts, 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  to  inflict  severe  punishment  on  the  savage  foe, 
and  to  effect  a  reduction  in  military  expenditures.  In 
all  these  things  he  was  successful  to  a  certain  extent, 
if  one  or  two  of  the  usual  Navajo  campaigns  and  tem- 
porary treaties  may  be  regarded  as  the  severe  chas- 
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tiseinent  ordered.  In  the  latter  part  of  1852  the 
country  was  reported  at  peace,  the  Indians  for  the 
most  part  friendly,  and,  particularly  the  Navajos  and 
Apaches,  'completely  overawed. '•  This  state  of  com- 
parative peace  lasted  a  little  more  than  a  year,  during 
which  time  a  little  progress  was  made  by  the  civil 
department.  But  this  progress  cost  too  much; 
methods  were  not  approved,  and  promises  not  kept; 
so  that  in  1854-5  almost  all  the  bands  were  again  on 
the  war-path.  General  Garland  and  his  subordinates 
made  active  campaigns  in  all  directions,  especially 
against  the  Mescaleros,  JicariUas,  and  Utes;  a  vol- 
unteer force  was  called  into  the  service ;  treaties  were 
made  by  Grovemor  Merri wether — ^not  destined  to  be 
approved;  and  thus  for  1856-7  a  kind  of  precarious 
peace  was  patched  up/  Then  in  1858  serious  troubles 
arose  with  the  Navajos,  and  the  war,  with  its  many 
campaigns  under  the  direction  of  Garland,  Bonne- 
ville, Fauntleroy,  and  Canby,  was  continuous  in  1859 
-61,  as  will  be  more  fully  recorded  a  little  later.  At 
the  same  time  the  southern  Apaches  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  renew  their  raids;  the  Mormons 

'Kept  Boc.  war»  and  IncL  Aff.  RepL,  1852;  Samner's  re^ortB  and  other 
corresp.,  in  U.  S.  Oovt  Doe.,  32d  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  iL.pt  L,  p.  125- 
36;  2a  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  i,  pt  ii,  p.  25-7.  The  oorreBp.  on  Ind.  aepred. 
and  minor  expeditions  indicates  that  many  of  the  latter  were  baaed  on  false 
or  exaggerated  reports,  very  little  being  really  accomplished  by  this  desultory 
warfare.  The  establishment  of  new  posts  has  already  been  noticed;  abo 
Sumner's  discouraging  view  of  future  prospects,  prompting  a  reoommendation, 
adopted  by  the  sec.  war,  to  abandon  the  tsrritory  for  economic  reasons.  The 
reduction  of  expenses  did  not  plesae  the  people,  not  only  because  it  indicated 
leas  earnest  operations  against  the  Ind.,  but  because  the  disbnrsement  of 
military  funds  was  in  a  sense  the  country's  main  dependence.  The  Sonorans 
accused  the  Americans  of  wacing  war  on  the  Mex.  territories  through  the 
Indians,  selling  them  arms  and  ammunition  and  buying  captiyea.  SonortMC, 
March  28,  Dec.  6,  1851. 

^  Brackets  U.  S.  Cavalry,  133-8,  gives  some  details  of  campaigns  made  by 
Stnrgis,  Ewell,  Walker,  Bell,  Davidson,  and  Fauntleroy.  See  also  reports  of 
Oen.  G.  and  other  officers,  in  U.  S,  €hvt  Doc.,  34th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.,  i.,  ^t  ii.,  p.  5G-72;  and  Merriwether,  in  IruL  Aff.  Reot,  1854^  p.  166-8. 
The  treaties  were  made  in  June-Sept.  1855.  Casualties  in  54  were  estimated 
at  50  killed  or  captured,  and  $112,000  worth  of  property  lost.  A  memorisi 
of  the  legislature  asked  for  jiaynient  for  these  losses,  and  also  for  ^0,000  to 
pay  the  volunteers.  Though  in  '56-7  most  of  the  bands  were  reported  as 
observing  the  treaties,  the  I^avajos  gave  mnch  trouble,  and  Brackett,  p.  171 
et  seq.,  mentions  several  expeditions,  chiefly  in  the  extreme  south.  Claimf 
before  coi^gress  in  '58  for  property  lost  in  past  years  amounted  to  $516,160. 
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were  thought  to  be  tampering  with  the  Utes ;  troops 
were  brought  in  from  abroad;  and  the  volunteers 
were  somewhat  irregularly  reorganized  for  active 
service/ 

In  1861,  when  affairs  were  in  this  condition,  and 
the  war  still  in  progress,  an  invasion  of  the  territory 
by  Texan  confederates,  an  episode  of  New  Mexican 
annals  to  be  treated  in  the  K)llowing  chapter,  caused 
the  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  their  Indian  cam- 
paigns for  other  service  deemed  more  urgent ;  and  for 
over  a  year,  while  the  Utes  and  Jicarillas  remained 
friendly,  the  Navajos  and  other  Apache  bands  were 
left  free  to  devastate  the  settlements,  without  opposi- 
tion except  such  as  the  citizens  in  small  parties  could 
offer.  It  was  alleged  that  the  southern  Apaches  and 
Texan  tribes  were  incited  and  aided  by  the  confed- 
erates ;  and  however  this  may  have  been,  the  latter 
certainly  had  no  motive  for  affording  protection  to 
their  foes.  In  1862,  when  the  invaders  had  been 
driven  out,  and  fears  of  further  confederate  operations 
had  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  Greneral  Carleton, 
succeeding  Canby  in  September,  his  army  being  com- 
posed largely  of  Califomian  and  New  Mexican  volun- 
teers, turned  his  attention  most  energetically  to  the 
Indian  foe.  For  the  first  time  a  definite  policy  was 
adopted.  Carleton's  idea,  and  a  very  sensible  one, 
was  to  chastise  the  savages  thoroughly,  and  show 
them  that  there  was  to  be  no  more  trifling.  No 
treaties  were  to  be  made,  and  no  terms  accepted  ex- 
cept unconditional  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war.  In 
the  field  no  quarter  was  to  be  shown  except  to  women 
and  children.  At  Bosque  Redondo,  on  the  Pecos, 
Port  Sumner  was  established,  and  here  all  the  Navajo 

'See  military  reports  and  correspondence  of  1858-60,  in  U,  S.  Oovt  Doc, 
35th  cong.  2d  sess.,  U.  Ex.  Doc.,  ii.,  pt  ii.,  p.  278-329;  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  ii.,  p. 
278-329;  36th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Kx.  Doc.,  ii.,  p.  256-354;  H.  Ex.  Doc., 
ix.,  no.  69;  2d  sess.,  Sen.  Doc,  ii.,  51-69,  with  catalogue  of  exped.,  p.  199-205; 
report  of  sec  war,  1860;  Binchett's  V.  S.  Cavahyt  194  et  scq.  The  S.  F. 
newspapers  also  contain  some  news  of  Ind.  troubles  in  1858-9.  The  official 
reports  here  cited  contain  a  large  and  complicated  mass  of  details,  mainly  on 
the  Navajo  war,  but  also  giving  much  information  on  Apache  expeditions 
and  depredations.     See  later  note  of  this  chapter  for  additional  authorities. 
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and  Apache  prisoners  were  to  be  brought  as  fast  as 
taken,  to  await  later  decisions  as  to  their  fate,  but 
with  a  plan  of  making  this  a  permanent  reservation 
for  those  tribes.  The  general's  force  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  plans;  but 
he  went  to  work  in  earnest,  and  effected  much.  First 
the  Apaches  were  taken  in  hand,  and  by  the  spring 
of  1863  about  400  Mescaleros  had  submitted,  and 
were  living  in  peace  at  the  Bosque,  while  the  other 
bands  had  been  forced  to  suspend  for  a  time  their 
raids.  Fort  West  having  meanwhile  been  garrisoned 
at  Finos  Altos.  Then  began  the  campaign  against 
the  Navajos,  carried  on  with  such  energy  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  a  considerable  number  of  that  tribe 
were  either  at  Fort  Sumner  or  on  the  way  thither, 
and  the  prospect  was  encouraging  for  complete  success 
in  the  near  future,  though  conflicts  were  still  occur- 
ring in  many  parts  of  the  territory,  and  various  obsta- 
cles  were  yet  to  be  encountered.* 

In  1848-51  James  S.  Calhoun  was  general  agent 
for  the  New  Mexican  Indians.  On  the  organization 
of  the  territory,  the  governor  became  ex-officio  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs,  and  the  position  was  held 
successively  by  Calhoun  in  1851-2,  Lane  in  1852-3, 
and  Merriwether  in  1853-7,  Then  the  offices  were 
separated,  and  James  L.  Collins,  an  old  resident  of 
New  Mexico,  served  as  superintendent  in  1857-63, 
being  succeeded  by  Michael  Steck  in  1863.  These 
superintendents  appear  to  have  been  earnest  and  capa- 
ble men,  but  their  actions  were  so  hampered  by  lack 
of  means,  conflicting  or  insufficient  instructions,  lack  of 
a  definite  policy,  and — especially  in  the  early  years — 
misunderstandings  with  the  military  authorities,  that 

^CarlHons  Corrtgpondence  qf  1869^4,  in  Ind.  Aff,  Repi  Spec.  Com.,  1867,  p. 
OS  et  seq.y  containing  an  immense  maas  of  details.  On  p.  247--57  is  a  chrono- 
logic list  of  fights  with  Indians,  with  a  tabular  statement  showing  that  in 
1SG3-4  there  were  killed,  in  143  encounters,  664  Ind.;  wounded  227,  and 
captured  8,793;  officers  and  men  killed  24;  wounded  50;  live-stock  taken 
by  Ind.,  28,587  sheep,  47  horses,  359  mules,  432  cattle;  taken  from  Ind., 
36,550  sheep,  2,622  horses,  267  mules,  246  cattle,  35  aaaes. 
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they   could  accomplish  but   little.     They  were   in- 
structed  to  accompany  in  person  or  by  agents  all 
expeditions,  and  to  make  treaties  with   the  Indian 
tribes;   but   Calhoun  in   1851    complained   much   of 
the  difficulties  that  surrounded  him,  of  lack  of  sup- 
port and  cooperation  by  the  military,  of  increasing 
depredations,  and  of  the  efforts  of  designing   men, 
his  enemies,  to  prevent  his  success,  and  even  draw 
the  Pueblos  into  hostility;  yet  he  made  some  kind 
of  a  treaty  with  the  eastern  Apaches.^     Congress  in 
February  1851  extended  over  New  Mexico  all  exist- 
ing laws  on  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  at 
the  same  time  providing  for  the  appointment  of  four 
agents  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  each.^ 

The  four  agents  appointed  in  April  1851  were 
R.  H.  Weightman,  soon  elected  to  congress;  John 
Greiner,  stationed  for  a  time  at  Taos,  and  later  terri- 
torial secretary ;  Abram  R.  Wooley,  of  whom  nothing 
more  appears;  and  Edward  H.  Wingfield,  who  was 
stationed  in  1852-3  at  Fort  Webster,  was  dismissed 
in  1853,  and  who  published  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of 
his  conduct.*  In  1852  Michael  Steck  and  Spruce  M. 
Baird  were  appointed  in  place  of  Weightman  and 
Wooley;  and  m  1853  a  new  corps,  consisting  of  Kit 
Carson,  Henry  L.  Dodge,  James  M.  Smith,  and 
Edmund  A.  Graves.     Subsequent  changes  are  given 

'  See  Ind.  Af.  Reportu,  1861-63.  The  report  of  '51  contains  Calhoun's 
oorreap.  and  complaints.  There  was  evidently  a  strong  feeling  of  antagonism 
between  the  civil  and  military  authorities.  Sumner  was  inclined,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  regard  the  Ind.  depredations  and  other  prospective  troubles  as  of 
slight  importance,  though  his  view  of  the  territory's  prospects  was  in  some 
respects  more  discouraging  than  that  of  the  governor.  This  antagonism  par- 
tiaUy  disappeared  in  later  years. 

*  V,  8.  JstcUtiUs,  1851  et  se<|.  Congressional  appropriations,  not  including 
salaries  of  agents,  also  excludmg  certain  amounts  to  be  expended  for  N.  Mex. 
in  connection  with  other  territories,  and  omitting  some  small  amounts  for  de- 
ficiencies and  other  miscellaneous  purposes,  were  as  follows:  1851,  $18,000  for 
Navajo  treaty  of  '49;  1852  (not  found);  1853,  $10,000;  1854,  $30,000,  plus 
$5,000  (continued  in  '55-6)  for  Navajo  treaty,  plus  $10,000  for  the  Pueblos; 
1855,  $25,000;  '56,  $47,500;  '57  (not  found);  '58,  $85,000;  '59,  $95,000;  '60, 
'61,  '62,  each  $50,000;  '63,  $25,000. 

•  Whif^ld,  E.  H,,  Dtfence  qfiwi  Acta  as  Indian  AgtnL  Wash.,  1854,  8vo, 
16  p.  After  reaching  N.  Mex.  he  was  sent  to  Wash,  on  a  mission  by  Gov. 
Calhouii.  He  was  accused  of  excessive  expenditures,  and  of  absence  from  his 
post,  having  great  difficulty  in  collecting  nis  pay.  One  or  two  of  the  others 
seem  also  to  have  been  in  trouble  and  dismissed,  but  I  find  no  particulars. 
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in  a  note  or  in  a  later  portion  of  this  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  the  different  agencies. ^^ 

Superintendent  Lane  in  1852-3  was  a  believer  in 
the  policy  of  keeping  the  Indians  quiet  by  feeding 
them,  as  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  fighting. 
Accordingly,  he  made  provisional  treaties  with  some 
of  the  north-eastern  and  south-western  Apache  bands, 
agreeing  to  furnish  food  for  five  years,  and  some  other 
aid  to  all  who  would  work.  A  considerable  num- 
ber in  the  north  were  induced  to  settle  on  a  farm  west 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  a  like  experiment  was  tried  at 
Fort  Webster.  We  know  but  little  of  details,  except 
that,  without  waiting  for  approval  of  the  treaties, 
Lane  spent  about  $20,000  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan ;  and  when  the  rations  were  suspended  for  want  of 
funds,  the  Apaches  became  worse  than  ever.  Super- 
intendent Merriwether  from  1853  found  the  Indians 
for  the  most  part  hostile.  His  theory  was  that  the 
Indian  title  to  all  lands  near  the  settlements  should 
be  purchased,  to  be  paid  for  in  annuities,  from  which 
the  amount  of  depredations  should  be  deducted.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  his  terra  in  1857  he  made  several 
treaties  with  different  tribes,  which  were  never  ap- 

1)roved.  There  was  a  general  agreement  in  these  and 
ater  years  that  the  Indians  must  be  induced  to  settle 
on  reservations,  and  aided  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
some  time,  but  the  government  was  very  slow  to  act. 
Efforts  to  promote  such  settlement  were,  however, 
recommended,  appropriations  were  increased,  and  some 
attention  was  paid  to  the  various  agencies,  where  goods 

^See,  besides,  Ind.  Aff.  Reports,  1851  etseq.;  the  American  A  bnanae,  Idal- 
61 ;  and  National  Almanac,  1863-4.  Several  of  the  names  are  not  mentioned 
m  the  official  reports,  and  some  of  the  appointees  probably  did  not  serve. 
The  Jist  of  '54-^  is  Carson,  Dodge,  Steck,  Lorenzo  Labadi,  and  Sam.  H.  Mont- 
gomery, replaced  by  A.  G.  Mayers.  In  *57-9  we  have,  besides  Carson  and 
Steck,  W.  K.  Harley  (replaced  by  Silas  F.  Kendrick  in  *59),  Diego  Archu- 
leta, S.  M.  Yost  (temporarily  replaced  by  R.  S.  Cowart  in  *58),  and  J. 
Walker.  In  '61  John  T.  Rnssell  appears  instead  of  Yost.  In  '63-4  Carson's 
name  disappears;  Jos^  A.  Manzanares  and  John  Ward  take  the  places  of 
Archuleta,  iCendrick,  Bussell,  and  Walker,  the  number  being  reduced  to 
lour;  and  Fernando  Maxwell  takes  the  place  of  Steck,  who  became  sapt. 
For  acts  of  the  legislature  from  session  to  sessiozL  on  Ind.  afiairs,  see  the 
r^ume  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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Were  distributed  each  year.  Under  superintendents 
Collins  and  Steck  there  was  no  change  of  a  general 
nature  to  be  noted.  It  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  pe- 
riod of  constant  warfare.  The  Texan  invasion  caused 
most  of  the  agencies  to  be  abandoned  for  a  time  in 
1861-2.  The  people,  legislature,  and  all  officials  be- 
came extremely  impatient.  Various  views  on  details 
of  policy  were  expressed,  various  petitions  and  protests 
made;  the  necessity  of  a  definite  reservation  system 
became  more  and  more  apparent;  and  there  were  few 
who  did  not  approve,  iu  a  general  way,  General  Carle- 
ton  s  energetic  measures  of  1862-3,  though  some  of 
his  acts  and  views  led  to  bitter  controversy." 

The  northern  part  of  the  territory,  outside  of  the 
Navajo  country,  was  occupied  or  ranged  over  by  the 
Jicarilla  Apaches — so  named  in  early  times  from 
the  pottery  made  in  small  quantities  by  their  women 
— about  900  in  number,  and  by  three  bands  of  Utes 
— also  written  Utahs,  and  in  earlier  times  by  the 
Spaniards,  Yutas — numbering  2,000  or  more.  The 
Jicarilla  country  was  properlv  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  Mohuache  Utes  also  came  to  regard  this 
region  as  their  home,  the  agency  for  both  tribes  being 
at  Taos,  and  later  at  Cimarron,  or  Maxwell's  rancho. 
The  Ute  country  was  west  of  the  river,  stretching 
north-westward  into  Colorado  and  Utah,  where  most 
of  the  tribe  lived,  and  the  agency  for  the  Capotes  and 
Pauches,  or  Tabuaches,  as  the  New  Mexican  bands 
were  called  during  this  period,  was  at  Abiquiii.  The 
Utes  and  Jicarillas  were,  to  some  extent,  related  by 
intermarriage,  and  in  disposition  and  habits  had  much 

^^  See  acts  of  the  legislatare,  governors'  messages,  repts  of  snpt  and  agents, 
etc  In  I/.  8.  Oott  Doc,,  35th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  zi.,  p.  82,  isSupt 
('Villins*  report  of  '58,  on  taking  a  deputation  of  different  tribes  on  a  visit  to 
Washington.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  legislature  to  obtain  full  reports  of 
depredations  for  use  in  congress.  The  raising  of  volunteers  also  caused  much 
excitement.  There  was  much  complaint  of  the  evil  effects  of  selling  liquor  to 
the  Ind.,  and  much  declamation  against  the  *  sickly  sentimentality '  of  eastern 
people.  It  was  often  pointed  out  that  the  luvl.  were  as  bad  and  the  paoplo 
less  protected  than  when  the  U.  S.  took  possession,  notwithstanding  the 
largd  expenditore  of  money. 
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ia  common^  being  roving  tribes,  who  were  naturally^ 
averse  to  restraint,  settlement,  or  civilization.  Both 
were  always  ready  to  be  fed  by  the  government,  and 
equally  disposed  to  steal  sach  supplies  as  were  not 
otherwise  obtainable  without  much  work.  The  Utes 
were  brave,  warlike,  better  armed  than  other  tribes, 
and  skilful  hunters;  bold  in  the  assertion  of  their 
right  to  the  broad  tract  over  which  they  ranged, 
wholly  opposed  to  farming  or  reservation  life,  but 
willing  to  be  friendly  and  abstaiii  from  depredations  if 
liberally  supplied  with  food.  Their  ideal  was  to  re- 
tain their  hunting-grounds,  periodically  visiting  an 
agency  to  receive  their  gifts — which  must  not  be  less 
than  other  tribes  received — and  having  free  access  to 
the  settlements,  where  whiskey  could  be  procufed. 
The  Jicarillas  were  equally  fond  of  whiskey,  somewhat 
more  treacherous  ana  cruel,  less  brave  and  energetic 
as  warriors  and  hunters,  making  pottery,  and  some- 
times planting  on  a  small  scale,  ana  regarding  theft  as 
a  natural  means  of  supporting  themselves  if  no  easier 
way  could  be  found.  A  large  reservation  near  the 
settlements,  where  they  could  lead  an  easy,  vagabond, 
drunken  life,  would  have  pleased  them  well  enough. 

At  the  beginning,  both  tribes  were  engaged  in  con- 
stant raids  for  plunder,  and  the  Jicarillas  were  re- 
garded as  among  the  worst  of  Apaches.  Yet  Governor 
Calhoun  made  some  kind  of  a  treaty  with  them  in 
1851 ;  they  were  pleased  with  the  distribution  of  goods 
at  Taos,  and  in  1853  Governor  Lane  induced  250  of 
them  to  settle  on  a  farm  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on 
the  Rio  Puerco.  But  when  Merriwether  was  obliged 
to  announce  that  Lane's  treaties  were  not  approved, 
and  to  suspend  the  distribution  of  supplies,  both  Jica- 
rillas and  Utes  in  their  disgust  went  on  the  war-path. 
The  former,  after  an  active  campaign  by  troops  under 
lieutenants  Bell  and  Davidson,  in  one  battle  of  which 
over  20  dragoons  lost  their  lives,  were  conquered,  and 
made  a  treaty  in  July  1854;  while  the  latter  were  de- 
feated by  Colonel  Fauntleroy  in  a  campaign  of  March 
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to  May  1855."  From  this  time  these  tribes  were 
friendly,  though  committing  occasional  thefts,  or  even 
worse  depredations,  and  sometimes  accused  of  other 
offences  of  which  they  probably  were  not  guilty.  The 
frequent  raids  of  other  tribes  from  the  west  and  east 
made  it  difficult  in  many  cases  to  identify  the  real  cul- 
prits. The  Indians  did  not  live  at  or  generally  near 
the  agencies,  and  were  only  in  the  slightest  degree 
under  the  agents'  control.  They  came  in  to  get  their 
irregular  allotments  of  goods,  which  were  generally 
exchanged  as  soon  as  possible  for  liquor.  They  be- 
came, naturally,  more  and  more  a  horde  of  drunken, 
pilfering,  destitute,  and  mendicant  vagabonds.  At 
certain  times  and  places  they  showed  indications  of  a 
tendency  to  industry  and  good  behavior,  but  the 
abominable  lack  of  system  prevented  any  of  these 
rare  exceptions  being  utilized  as  the  nucleus  of  real 
improvement.  There  was  no  progress,  but  constant 
deterioration.  Reports  on  their  condition  and  pros- 
pects varied  with  the  point  of  view.  Some  agentB, 
considering  their  past  history  and  present  circum- 
stances, wondered  that  they  were  no  worse,  and  wrote 
encouragingly;  others,  looking  at  the  Indians  as  they 
were,  and  unmindful  of  the  environment,  could  see  no 
gleam  of  hope.  The  Jicarillas  and  Utes  were,  how- 
ever, the  only  'union'  Indians,  except  the  Pueblos, 
during  the  war  of  1861-2,  which  fact — in  view  of  their 
holding,  as  foes  of  the  Navajos  and  tribes  of  the  east- 
em  plains,  a  kind  of  balance  of  power — with  the  addi- 
tional circumstance  that  the  Utes  resisted  the  Mormon 
efforts  of  1858,  made  them  in  these  and  later  years 
the  recipients  of  many  complimentary  allusions.  All 
agreed,  however,  that  these  Indians  should  be  put  on 
reservations,  which  should  be  far  from  the  settlements. 
Indeed,  the  suggestion  was  often  made,  as  followed 

"Gov.  Merriwether'B  report  of  Sept.  '64,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Jiept;  Bracketts  U.  S. 
Cm,j  135-S;  Frost's  Ind.  BatUea,  393-8;  Fauntleroy's  reports  of  April-May 
*56,  in  IT,  8.  OoUDoc.^  34th  cong.  I  at  sesB.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  i.,  pt  ii.,  56-72.  Lieut. 
Maxwell  was  killed  in  June  '54.  A  memorial  of  the  legislatare  for  a  JicariUa 
TCservation  is  mentioned  in  Id.,  33d  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Miscel.  Doc.,  no.  45. 
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later,  that  the  Jicarillas  should  be  joined  to  the  south- 
ern Apaches,  and  the  Utes  to  the  Colorado  bands.  ^ 

Respecting  the  northern  agencies,  agents,  and 
native  bands  in  charge  of  each,  there  is  some  con- 
fusion, the  reports  of  early  years  being  vague  or 
altogether  lacking.  In  1851-3  John  Greiner  seems 
to  have  been  stationed  at  Taos;  then  in  1853—9 
Christopher  Carson  had  chaige  of  this  agency."  In 
1860-1  special  agents  A.  H.  Jrfeiffer  and  Henry  Mer- 
cure  were  in  charge;  in  1861  the  agency  was  moved 
from  Taos  to  Cimarron,  or  Maxwell's  rancho,  W.  F. 
M.  Amy  being  made  agent,  and  his  successor  in 
1862-3  was  Levi  Keithly.  At  the  Abiquid  agency 
of  the  Capote  and  Pauche  Utes,  E.  A.  Graves  appears 
as  agent  in  1853,  Lorenzo  Labadi  in  1855-6,  Diego 
Archuleta  in  1857,  Lafayette  Head  in  1859-61,  and 
Jos6  A  Manzanares  in  1862-3.  Agent  Head  had 
his  headquarters  at  Conejos  in  1860,  and  special  ^ent 
Henry  Mercure  was  in  charge  of  the  Pauches  in  1862, 
on  the  Rio  Chama,  and  in  1863  at  Tierra  Amarilla. 

Of  the  southern  Apaches  during  this  period  it  is 
difficult  to  present  a  definite  and  connected  record. 
The  bands  belonging  properly  to  New  Mexico  were 
the  Mescaleros  of  the  east,  between  the  Pecos  and 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  Mimbres  and  Mogollones — 
sc^metimes  grouped  as  Gila  Apaches — of  the  west. 
The  number  of  these  three  bands  at  the  first  could 
not  have  exceeded  4,000,  was  perhaps  considerably 
less — estimates  of  the  time  being  very  confusing — and 

^' There  was  a  special  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  Utahs  in  '58.  In  '59 
there  were  troubles  between  the  Tabnaches  and  Pike  Peak  minerB.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  of  '62,  there  were  566  Mohuaches,  060  Jic,  and  2,500  Capotes 
and  Pauches;  but  there  is  in  different  reports  and  estimates  a  wide  discrep- 
ancy. In  '63  the  Uten  are  reported  as  behaving  much  worse  than  the  Jica- 
rillas. 

^*  Carson  Papers^  MS.     This  is  a  collection  of  Kit  Canon's  original  papers, 

—  -  jf  tl     " 
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constantly  diminislied  before  1863;  but  the  adjoining 
bands  of  Arizona  and  Chihuahua  frequently  entered 
New  Mexico,  as  the  lines  were  often  crossed  by  the 
New  Mexicans.  There  were  few  years  in  which  some 
of  these  bands  or  parts  of  bauds  were  not  committing 
ravages  in  one  section  or  another,  and  few  in  which 
other  parties  were  not  showing  encouraging  signs  of 
a  willingness  to  abandon  their  raiding  habits.  In  dis- 
position they  were  not  unlike  the  Arizona  Apaches, 
though  not  so  bad  as  the  worst  of  that  territory. 
They  often  extended  their  raids  into  Mexican  terri- 
tory, carrying  on  a  constant  trade  in  plunder  and  cap- 
tives with  Mexicans,  New  Mexicans,  and  Navajos. 
In  these  early  years  they  rarely  molested  the  scattered 
herders  of  the  frontier  regions,  holding  also  free  inter- 
course with  a  disreputable  class  of  traders,  who  kept 
them  supplied  with  whiskey  and  ammunition.  They 
were  generally  willing  to  abstain  from  theft  on  condi- 
tion of  being  fed,  and  in  several  instances  engaged  in 
farming;  but  they  were  of  variable  temperament,  im- 
patient of  all  restraint,  the  victims  of  mismanage- 
ment and  of  frequent  outrage. 

In  the  first  years  but  little  appears  about  the 
Apaches,  but  from  the  boundary  survey  and  overland 
mail  and  immigration  records  I  infer  that  their  hostili- 
ties were  not  very  continuous  or  serious."  In  1852-3 
a  considerable  number  of  the  Gila  bands  was  collected 
at  Fort  Webster,  and  under  the  care  of  Agent  Wing- 
field  they  were  induced,  under  a  promise  of  supplies 
for  a  term  of  years — ^the  arrangement  being  similar  to 
that  made  with  the  Jicarillas  in  the  north — to  promise 
peace  and  make  a  beginning  of  farming.  It  was  a 
costly  though  somewhat  successful  experiment,  but 
naturally,  when  the  treaty  was  not  confirmed  and  the 
supplies  were  stopped  the  Indians  became  worse  than 
ever.  E.  A.  Graves  is  named  as  agent  at  Dona  Ana 
in  1854,  resigning  in  June.  At  this  time  the  Mesca- 
leros  began  to  give  much  trouble,  and  campaigns  were 

^Qremom^i  I^e  caiumg  the  Apaches,  217-322,  oontains  many  items. 
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made  against  them  by  Lieutenant  Stm^s  and  Cap* 
tain  E welly  with  such  success  that  in  March  1855  they 
were  suing  for  peace/^  and  in  June  a  treaty  was  made 
by  Groveruor  Merriwether,  by  which  a  reservation  was 
designated  near  Fort  Stanton,  a  new  post  established 
at  this  time  and  named  for  a  captain  killed  in  the 
campaign.  The  treaty  was  not  approved,  but  au 
agency  was  from  this  time  maintained  at  the  fort  under 
Michael  Steck  as  agent,  and  the  Mescaleros,  or  a  con- 
siderable part  of  them,  kept  the  peace,  received  their 
goods,  and  in  most  seasons  tilled  the  soil,  for  six  years. 
There  were  some  drunken  quarrels,  troubles  with 
other  Indians,  and  petty  thefts.  Once  in  1856  they 
all  ran  away  to  the  mountains  on  Steck's  refusal  to 
give  them  their  supplies  until  stolen  property  had  been 
returned.  The  governor  disapproved  the  agent's 
action,  but  the  Indians  returned  after  a  few  months 
Agent  Steck  had  great  faith  in  the  possibility  of  re- 
forming the  Apaches  under  a  proper  system,  and  he 
went  to  Washington  in  1860  in  their  interest,  leaving 
W.  A.  Sapp  in  charge  at  Fort  Stanton. 

Grovenaor  Merriwether  also  made  a  treaty  in  1855 
with  the  Mimbres,  and  they  behaved  nearly  as  well 
as  the  Mescaleros,  planting  and  keeping  the  peace, 
though  much  demoralized  by  liquor  and  cheated  by 
citizens.  The  MogoUones  were  somewhat  less  trac- 
table, and  by  Colonel  Bonneville's  campaign  through 
their  country  against  the  Coyoteros  and  other  bands 
of  the  Gila  in  1857,  an  unfortunate  movement  in  the 
opinion  of  Agent  Steck,  both  they  and  the  Mimbres 
were  scattered,  and  rendered  to  a  considerable  extent 
hostile."  In  1858,  however,  many  of  both  bands  had 
resumed  their  friendly  attitude,  planting  on  the  Rio 

^*0n  military  operatdoiu  of  '54-^,  see  U,  8.  Ocvt  Doc,  34th  cong.  1st  seas., 
H.  Ex.  Doc,  i.,  pt  iL,  66  et  seq. ;  BradxU's  (J,  8.  Cav,,  1^-9;  Brevoort^a  Sta  Fi 
Trail,  MS.,  12-13.  Sturgia  received  the  thanks  of  the  legislature  for  his  ser- 
vices, as  did  the  volnnt^rs  who  aided  his  foroe.  N,  Mex,,  Laws,  1854-5,  p. 
99,  101,  103,  105,  111. 

^^  For  reports  of  Bonneville's  campaign,  see  U,  8.  Ocvt  Doc,  35th  cox^g> 
1st  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  ii.,  pt  ii.,  135-41;  22d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  no.  2,  p.  ^ 
et  seq;  WUhelm^a  Eighth  U.  8.  Irfantry,  iL  47-8,  and  Ind.  Aff,  Rqpts,  Agent 
H.  L.  Dodge  was  killed  hy  the  Mogollones  at  this  time. 
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Palmas  and  Santa  Lucia  in  1857-8.  From  this  time 
a  reservation  on  the  Upper  Gila  for  all  the  Apaches 
was  strongly  recommended,  and  in  1860  such  a  reser- 
vation was  authorized  and  surveyed  near  the  Arizona 
line. 

In  1861  the  confederate  invasion  put  an  end  to  all 
efforts  of  the  civil  department  in  behalf  of  the  Apaches, 
and  all — including  the  Mescaleros  on  the  abandonment 
of  Fort  Stanton — ^threw  off  every  restraint,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  hostile  raids,  the  agencies  being 
broken  up.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  1863, 
though  Agent  Labadi  at  Anton  Chico  made  some 
fruitless  efforts  to  regain  control  of  the  Mescaleros, 
who,  in  August  1862,  killed  forty  men  and  six  chil- 
dren, besides  taking  some  captives  and  a  large  amount 
of  live-stock.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  they  asked 
for  peace,  but  no  faith  was  felt  in  their  sincerity.  In 
1863  General  Carleton's  active  operations  resulted  in 
bringing  about  400  of  this  tribe  together  at  Fort 
Sumner,  or  the  Bosque  Kedondo,  where  they  behaved 
well,  according  to  Agent  Labadi's  reports,  though  the 
general  regarded  them  as  a  band  of  murderous  vaga- 
bonds, in  whose  promises  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed. 
The  other  Apaches  were  kept  quiet,  a  garrison  being 
stationed  at  Fort  West.  Fernando  Maxwell  this 
year  appears  as  agent  for  the  Southern  Apaches  at 
Mesilla.^® 

The  Pueblos  now,  as  before  and  later,  led  a  quiet 
and  industrious  life  in  their  twenty  communities,  with 
about  7,000  inhabitants. ^*  They  never  cost  the  United 
States  a  dollar  of  warlike  expenditure,  and  they  re- 
ceived much  less  aid  from  the  civil  department  than 
any  of  the  hostile  tribes.     This  was  often  noted  by 

^Carleton's  Correapondence,  and  Ind.  Affairs  Beports,  See  also  Hayes* 
Scraps,  Los  Ana.,  vi  113-16;  ^.  Mex.  Scraps,  19,  23;  Overland  Monthly,  v. 
222-32;  Newlin's  Prop.  Ind.  Policy,  43-6. 

i*See  (T,  S.  Oovi  Doc.,  40th  oong.  2d  aeas.,  rept  see.  int,  p.  213,  for  ab- 
stract of  different  cenmues  from  1770  to  1864;  also  the  sucoeasive  Ind.  Aff* 
Beports.  The  number  was  frequently  given  M  8,000  or  more,  and  waa  per- 
ha^  somewhat  more  than  7|000l 
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them  and  others  as  an  injustice,  yet  it  was  perhaps 
only  apparently  so,  since  it  was  also  remarked  that  a 
man  wiU  surrender  all  his  money  to  a  highway  robber 
more  readily  than  he  will  give  a  small  sum  to  a  de- 
serving applicant  for  charity.  In  New  Mexico  and 
at  Washington,  among  ofiScials  and  others,  the  high 
merit  of  the  Pueblos  was  constantly  remarked,  but 
there  were  other  more  urgent  appeals  for  money. 
The  only  aid  they  got  was  $5,000  in  1855  and  $10,000 
in  1857  for  the  purchase  of  implements,  only  a  small 
portion  of  which  was  of  any  real  use  to  them.  Their 
agents  were  A.  G.  Mayers  in  1856,  S.  M.  Yost  from 
1857,  S.  F.  Kendrick  in  1860,  and  John  Ward  in 
1861-3.  Reverend  Samuel  Gorman,  a  baptist  clergy- 
man, worked  as  a  missionary  among  them  from  1854, 
having  a  school  at  Laguna  at  times.*  In  1851  Gov- 
ernor  Calhoun  expressed  fears  that  these  Indians 
would  be  drawn  into  hostility,  but  his  fears  had  appar- 
ently very  slight  foundation.  In  1853,  according  to 
Whipple's  report,  the  small-pox  carried  off  many  of 
the  people,  especially  in  the  west.  As  a  rule,  there 
was  but  slight  change  in  condition  during  these  years. 
The  Indians  with  their  docility  retained  all  their  old 
superstitions,  even  putting  to  death  several  persons 
accused  of  witchcraft  at  Namb^  in  1854.  They  were 
nominally  catholics,  but  the  church  did  nothing  for 
their  education,  only  a  few  pueblos  having  resident 
priests,  and  the  rest  being  but  rarely  visited.  Yet 
they  were  suflficiently  under  priestly  control  to  give 
protestants  a  chance  to  bewail  their  ecclesiastical 
bondage.     Politically  each  pueblo  ruled  itself  in  its 

^Gorman,  Sam,,  AddrtM  hrfcre  the  Iliatorkal  8oci^  qf  N.  Mtx,,  N.  Y., 
1860,  8vo,  25  p.  This  treats  of  the  early  history,  manners,  and  customs,  etc., 
of  the  Pueblos;  and  the  same  is  true  of  most  reports  and  other  writings  of  the 
period  in  which  they  are  mentioned.  With  this  subject  my  readers  are  al- 
ready fully  acquainted.  Meline,  g,000  Miiu,  222,  gives  a  tsble  for  1863, 
showing  that  the  Pueblos  had  671  horses,  64  mules,  818  asses,  2,143  cows,  and 
783  oxen.  See  also,  in  (/.  8.  Land  Of.  JieU,  1861,  p.  125^,  list  of  pneblos» 
with  location,  population,  extent,  and  wealta.  The  total  of  personal  property 
in  18  pueblos  was  $518,496.  Most  of  them  had  abont  17,500  acres  of  luki; 
Picuri  had  34,766,  Pecos  18,763,  Gochitf  24,266,  Sto  Bomingo  74^743»  Pajv*. 
que  13,520,  Sandia  24,187,  Isleta  110,080,  sad  Namb^  13^586. 
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own  way,  but  as  Indians  the  people  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  under  control  of  the  department,  and  there  was 
some  clashing  with  territorial  authority.  The  legis- 
lature  about  1855  declared  the  pueblos  corporate 
bodies,  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  which  led  to 
much  vexatious  litigation,  and  to  the  danger  of  all 
property  being  eaten  up  in  legal  expenses.  The  In- 
dians in  some  cases  voted  for  delegate  to  congress,  but 
their  votes  were  rejected.  Indeed,  in  not  being  citi- 
zens to  be  ruled  by  the  civil  laws,  or  Indians  in  the 
sense  of  adaptability  to  regulations  of  the  interior 
department,  or  hostiles  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
military,  their  position  was  anomalous  and  peiplexing. 
Yet  in  many  respects  they  were  the  best  people  in 
the  territory.  They  were  jealous  of  interference,  es- 
pecially with  their  lands,  sometimes  even  declining  to 
receive  gifts  from  the  government  for  fear  of  incurring 
a  debt  that  might  lead  to  a  loss  of  their  titles.  In 
this  matter,  however,  the  government  acted  with  com- 
parative proniptness  and  wisdom,  and  most  of  the 
pueblo  titles — some  of  them  resting  on  written  grants, 
and  others  on  testimony  of  long  possession,  with  loss  of 
papers — being  examined  and  approved  by  the  sur- 
veyor-general, were  confirmed  by  congress  in  1858,  and 
many  of  them  surveyed  for  patent  before  1863.  The 
grants  contained  generally  about  17,500  acres,  some 
being  much  larger,  and  a  few  smaller.  The  necessity 
of  schools,  and  especially  of  industrial  education,  was 
often  urged,  but  nothing  was  practically  accomplished 
till  a  later  period. 

Of  all  the  New  Mexican  tribes,  the  Navajos — Na- 
vaj6es  in  the  original  form — caused  the  most  trouble 
and  expense  to  people  and  government  during  these 
thirteen  years ;  but  in  their  case,  also,  was  finally  made 
the  greatest  progress  toward  a  final  settlement.  The 
Navajos,  about  10,000  in  number,  occupying  a  broad 
tract  in  the  north-west  in  this  territory  and  what  be- 
came Arizona,  were  somewhat  similar  to  the  Apaches 

fUflT.  AJUS.  AMD  N.  MBX.    48 
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in  their  predatory  habits,  though  superior  to  them  in 
every  respect  except  the  immorality  of  their  women, 
but  also  like  the  Pueblos  in  their  stock-raising,  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  and  manufacture  of  blankets.  Con- 
scious of  their  strength,  they  paid  little  heed  to  the 
rights  of  other  tribes,  by  all  of  whom  they  were  bated. 
For  many  years  plundering  raids  on  the  Mexican  flocks 
and  herds  had  oeen  their  leading  though  not  their 
only  industry.  In  this  warfare  they  had  lost  more 
captives — ^to  become  slaves  of  the  New  Mexicans — 
than  they  had  taken,  but  in  the  taking  of  live-stock 
the  advantage  had  been  Icurgely  in  their  favor.  On 
the  merits  of  the  long  struggle,  except  that  it  had 
originated  in  the  predatory  instincts  of  the  Indians, 
each  party  was  about  equally  to  blame,  instances  of 
treachery  and  outrage  being  frequent  on  both  sides 
for  a  century  past.  To  the  Americans,  on  their  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  territory,  the  Navajos  professed 
friendship,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  could  hardly  under- 
stand  why  that  should  interfere  with  their  warfare  on 
the  Mexicans :  and  presently  they  came  to  class  the 
Americans  with  thei^  old  {<L,  and  to  regard  chronic 
war  with  the  United  States  as  their  normal  occupa- 
tion for  the  future.  Having  no  realization  of  their 
new  enemy's  power,  they  deemed  the  conditions  of 
the  struggle  about  equal.  Regarding  the  profiler  of 
peace  as  an  indication  of  weakness  or  fear,  they  were 
willing  when  hard  pressed  at  any  point  to  make  a 
treaty,  which  they  broke  just  as  soon  as  their  interest 
seemed  to  require  it.  Treaty-making  was  simply  an 
incidental  feature  of  their  business,  like  treaty-break- 
ing; and  had  plausible  pretexts  been  deemed  essential, 
the  New  Mexicans,  continuing  like  the  Indians  their 
raids  as  of  old,  rarely  failed  to  furnish  them.  Another 
complicating  circumstance  was  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
vajos were  much  less  completely  than  other  tribes 
under  the  control  of  their  chiefs,  so  that  one  portion 
of  the  nation  often  made  war  when  the  rest  deemed 
it  not  wrong  but  unwise.     No  tribe  was  more  in  need 
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of  or  likely  to  be  so  much  benefited  by  a  sound  whip- 
ping. 

The  Navajos  having  broken,  not  only  the  treaty 
made  by  Washington  in  1849,  but  a  new  one  made  at 
Jemes  by  Calhoun  and  Sumner  in  confirmation  of  the 
former,  Colonel  Sumner  in  the  winter  of  1851-2  made 
an  expedition  with  his  dragoons,  and  even  penetrated 
eight  or  ten  miles  into  the  famous  Chelly  Canon  strong- 
hold, but  was  obliged  to  retire  without  having  accom- 
plished anything.  Fort  Defiance,  however,  was 
established  about  this  time,  just  across  the  later  Ari- 
zona line,  and  not  without  some  restraining  efiect.^ 
HL  L.  Dodge  was  put  in  charge  as  agent  at  the  fort, 
holding  the  position  until  his  death  in  1856 ;  and  some 
distributions  of  goods  were  made ;  but  only  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  were  depredations  suspended.  In 
1853,  on  their  refusal  to  surrender  a  munJerer,  Sum- 
ner prepared  for  a  campaign ;  but  by  the  new  com- 
mander and  governor  these  preparations  were  sus- 
pended, and  all  past  offences  were  pardoned,  including 
the  murder.  Bresently,  in  1854,  a  soldier  being 
killed,  the  Navajo  chiefe  gained  much  credit  by  hang- 
ing the  murderer  in  presence  of  the  troops.  It  was 
known  later  that  they  had  hanged  a  Mexican  captive 
instead  of  the  real  cruprit  1  In  1855  Grovernor  Merri- 
wether  formed  a  treaty  with  this  as  with  other  tribes, 
respecting  which  not  much  is  known,  except  that,  like 
the  rest,  it  was  never  approved.  The  distribution  of 
goods  continued,  and  though  no  successor  to  Dodge 
was  immediately  appointed,  comparative  peace  lasted 
through  1857." 

In  July  1858  occurred  another  murder,  that  of  a 
negro  servant  at  Fort  Defiance.  A  prominent  Navajo 
killed  him  simply  because  he  had  trouble  with  his  wife, 

'^Carson,  Carleton,  and  Allison,  in  Ind,  Aff,  Rept,  Joint  Spec  0<mL,  1867, 
97,  32a-4,  335;  BrackeU's  U.  8,  Cav,,  129-30;  Hayes'  Scraps,  Angeles,  yii.  39. 
Tlie  legialature  protested  against  any  treaty  not  providing  for  restitntion  (by 
the  Navajoe!)  of  captives  and  payment  of  indemnity  for  past  wrongs. 

BGoUins,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept,  1858,  p.  189  et  seq.  One  band  under  the  chief 
Sandoval  remained  faithful  to  Uie  Americans  now  and  later,  and  the  wealthier 
Kavajos  were  often  apparently  in  favor  of  peace;  but  therej^ras  always  an 
element  that  oonld  notJbe_CQiitrolle<L/  ~ 
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and  the  usages  of  his  tribe  required  that  somebody  must 
die.  In  order  to  force  the  Indians  to  surrender  the 
murderer — which  they  never  did — a  constant  warfare 
was  waged  from  August  by  Colonel  D.  S.  Miles,  the 
new  commander  at  the  fort;  captains  JJltcLane,  Hatch, 
and  Lindsay,  with  Major  Brooks,  being  the  officers 
prominent  in  the  campaigns.  The  Navajos  did  not 
fight  so  well  as  usual,  a  fact  due,  it  was  thought,  to 
their  use  of  fire-arms  instead  of  the  customary  bows 
and  arrows.  It  was  alleged,  with  some  show  of  sup- 
porting testimony,  that  the  guns  had  been  supplied  by 
the  Mormons  of  Utah.  There  were  several  fights,  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  some  fifty  Indians  and  seven 
or  eight  soldiers,  with  the  serious  wounding  of  Cap- 
tain McLane ;  but  the  Indians  lost  a  large  amount  of 
sheep  and  other  live-stock,  and  in  December  were 
suing  for  peace.  An  armistice  was  made  on  the  4th, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace,  involving  indemnification  in  live- 
stock for  all  depredations  committed  since  August,  the 
liberation  of  all  captives  who  might  desire  it,  and  the 
fixing  of  bounds  beyond  which  the  Indians  were  not 
to  pass,  was  signed  on  the  25th.*' 

As  usual,  the  Indians  failed  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  this  treaty,  which  had  been  made  by  Colonel 
Bonneville,  the  successor  of  Greneral  Garland ;  and  in 
1859  Major  Simonson  made  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition to  enforce  compliance,  depredations  continuing 
as  before.  Alexander  Baker  was  this  year  put  in 
charge  of  the  agency,  and  was  succeeded  in  September 
by  Silas  F.  Kendrick.^ 

"  Report!  of  the  campaigiu,  in  U.  8,  Chat  Doc,,  35th  oong.  2d  ten.,  H.  Ez. 
Doc.,  iL,  pt  iL,  293^99;  36th  cong.  Ut  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doo.,  ii.  5E56-354;  Gov. 
Kencheros  reports,  disapproving  the  war  and  also  the  anmstioo.  /<£.,  36th 
coDg.  2d  sess.,  U.  Ex.  Doc.,  vi.,  no.  24.     Capt.  Elliott  and  lieut.  Averill  are 
also  named;  and  Capt.  Bias  Lucero  with  his  native  com^tOLj  of  spies  did  good 
service.     Dunn,  MoMocres  qf  the  Mountains,  chap,  ix.,  gives  an  exoeUenc  ac- 
count of  tiie  Navajos,  and  a  narrative  of  this  war  of  1858.  See  also  testimony 
of  Collins  and  Kennon,  in  Ind,  Aff.  JRept,  JoiiU  Spec,  Com,^  1867,  p.  330-4. 
Kennon  thinks  the  killing  of  the  negro  to  have  been  only  a  pretext  of  C^en. 
Garland  for  yielding  to  the  great  pressure  from  citizens  for  a  war  for  plunder 
and  captives;  or  at  least  he  says  tiiat  Gen.  G.  resisted  that  pressure  until  the 
killins  of  the  boy. 
^  ^Ind,  Aff.  Bept,  1859>6a    The  agents  and  the  citizens  regarded  the  treaty 
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In  1860  the  Navajos  became  so  bold  au  to  attack 
Fort  Defiance  in  April,  though  they  were  repulsed 
without  serious  loss  on  either  side.^  An  active  cam- 
paign was  ordered  from  Washington,  and  was  made 
by  Colonel  Canby  in  the  winter  of  1860-1,  the  regu- 
lar troops  being  aided  by  a  large  force  of  volunteers, 
including  many  Pueblo  and  Ute  Indiana^  So  far  as 
fighting  was  concerned,  not  much  was  effected  by 
Canby,  but  by  losses  of  live-stock  the  Indians  were 
led  to  sue  for  peace  in  February  1861,  when  an  ar- 
mistice of  three  months,  later  extended  to  twelve,  was 
agreed  upon.  In  July  all  the  troops  were  withdrawn, 
except  two  companies  at  Fort  Fauntleroy.  Depreda- 
tions were  by  no  means  suspended,  and  in  September 
the  Navajos  were  rendered  still  more  hostile  by  an 
outrs^e  at  Fort  Fauntleroy,  where,  in  a  dispute  about 
a  horse-race,  the  Indians  were  fired  upon,  and  a  dozen 
or  more  killed,  the  rest,  with  many  wounded,  tak- 
ing to  flight.^  The  confederate  invasion  made  it 
impossible  to  send  regular  troops  to  the  north-west, 
and  the  governor's  call  on  the  militia  for  a  campaign 

as  a  blunder.  The  legislatare  passed  resolations  askina  the  gov.  for  infor- 
mation about  the  treaty,  especially  desiring  to  know  if  tne  Navajos  had  com- 
plied with  the  conditions;  also  urging  the  organization  of  volunteers  and  a 
new  post  in  the  Navajo  country. 

*^port  of  Capt.  Shepherd,  in  U,  8,  Qwit  Doc.,  36th  cong.  2d  sess.,  Sen. 
Doc,  ii.  51-^  et  seq.,  with  mention  of  many  hostile  acts. 

**  There  was  uuch  confusion  and  controversy  about  the  employment  of 
this  volunteer  force.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Gov.  Rencner  called  on 
Col  Fauntleroy  for  arms,  etc.,  for  volunteer  companies  organized  under  an 
act  of  the  legislature  for  raids  on  the  Navajos;  but  F.  declined.  Later,  when 
troo^  haa  come  from  Utah,  and  the  expedition  was  being  organized,  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  meeting  at  Sta  F^  called  on  tne  gov.  to  rai^e  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers. He  refused,  and  at  another  meeting  they  resolved  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  did  so,  in  spite  of  a  warning  proclamation  issued 
bv  the  gov.  in  August.  Gov.  IL  disapproved  this  independent  action,  and 
blamed  the  delegate  in  congress  for  having  in  a  silly  speech  declared  the  N. 
Mexicans  fully  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  W,  8.  Oovi  Doc,,  36th 
oong-  2d  sess.,  H.  £x.  Doc.,  vi.,  no.  24. 

'^Testimony  of  Capt.  Hodt,  in  Jnd,  Aff.  Sept,  Joint  Spec.  Conu,  1867,  p. 
813-14.  Lieut.-col  Chavez  was  in  command,  and  gave  the  order  to  open  fire 
with  the  artillery.  Some  women  and  children  were  killed  with  the  bayonet. 
Snpt  Collins,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept,  1861,  p.  124,  says  that  nearly  300  citizens 
had  been  killed  in  the  past  18  montbs,  which  is  doubtless  an  exagseration. 
Agent  Head,  in  Id,,  p.  162,  says  that  the  Navajos  had  compelled  the  aban- 
donment of  the  S.  Juan  and  Rio  Ammaa  niines,  killing  40  Americans  and  15 
Mexicans  on  the  road. 
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in  October  had  no  effect,  though  the  governor,  gen- 
eral, and  superintendent  had  a  talk  with  the  Navajo 
chiefs,  and  ootained  many  assurances  of  friendly  intea- 
tions.® 

There  was  no  change  in  1862,  except  that  the  Na- 
vajos  became  somewhat  bolder  in  their  raids,  which 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  were  no 
campaigns  by  regular  troops,  though  the  establish- 
ment of  Fort  Wingate  moved  the  Indians  in  Decem- 
ber to  send  in  one  of  their  petitions  for  peace.  Some 
raids  were  made  by  New  Mexican  companies,  but  all 
efforts  to  organize  a  general  movement  by  the  militia 
were  unsuccessful.  General  Carleton  took  command 
in  September,  but  his  attention  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  Apaches.  In  1863 
operations  were  carried  on  by  Colonel  Carson  in  the 
north-west,  the  plan  of  removing  all  the  Indians  to 
Fort  Sumner  on  the  Pecos  was  developed,  July 
20th  was  fixed  as  the  date  after  which  every  Navajo 
was  to  be  treated  as  hostile,  and  orders  were  repeat- 
edly issued  to  kill  every  male  Indian  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.  While  there  were  no  great  fights  or  victories 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  while  there  was 
but  slight  diminution  in  the  frequency  and  extent  of 
depredations,  yet,  by  continuous  and  active  operations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  prompt  refusal  to 
entertain  any  proposition  of  peace  or  the  old-time 
treaties,  very  great  progress  was  made  in  the  essen- 
tial task  of  showing  the  Indians  that  their  foe  was  at 
last  in  earnest,  and  that  they  must  yield  or  be  exter- 
minated. A  beginning  was  also  made  at  the  Bosque 
Kedondo,  where  over  200  Navajo  prisoners  were  gath- 
ered, or  were  at  least  en  route  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
At  the  beginning  of  1864  Carson  and  his  forces 
marched  to  the  Chelly  Canon,  and  while  the  direct 
result  of  the  campaign  was  only  23  killed,  34  cap- 
tured, and  200  surrendered,  and  while  there  were  con- 
tinued hostilities  in  other  regions,  yet  from  this  time 

'^y,  Mex.,  Goverwr's  Meaaage,  1862;  Dwm*a  Mauaarta,  451. 
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the  Indians  began  to  surrender  in  large  numbers,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Navajo  wars  were  prac- 
tically at  an  end,  and  over  7,000  of  the  tribe  were 
living  at  Bosque  Redondo.  Their  reservation  life,  and 
the  controversies  arising  from  their  transfer,  will  be 
recorded  in  a  later  chapter.^ 

^Cfirkbm*9  Correapondeneet  ;  Dunn's  Mcmaefm^  447-64,  indndrng  wotoB 
details  from  Canon's  MS.  report  which  has  not  been  punted;  IwL  Aff.  Mi^Ct, 
1862-1. 
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In  a  general  way,  so  far  as  they  had  any  knowledge 
or  feeling  at  all  in  the  matter,  the  New  Mexicans 
were  somewhat  in  sympathy  with  the  southern  states 
as  against  those  of  the  north  in  the  questions  growing 
out  of  the  institution  of  slavery.     Their  commercial 
relations  in  early  times  had  been  chiefly  with  southern 
men ;  the  army  officers  with  whom  they  had  come  in 
contact  later  had  been  largely  from  the  south;  and 
the  territorial  officials  appointed  for  the  territory  had 
been  in  most  cases  politicians  of  strong  southern  sym- 
pathiea     Therefore  most  of  the  popular  leaders,  with 
the  masses  controlled  politically  by  them,  fancied  them- 
selves democrats,  and  felt  no  admiration  for  republi- 
cans and  abolitionists.     Yet  only  a  few  exhibited  any 
enthusiasm  in  national  politics,  apathy  being  the  lead- 
ing characteristic,  with  a  slight  leaning  on  general 
principles  to  southern  views. 

(MO) 
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There  were  no  negro  slaves  in  the  territory,  except 
a  few  body  servants,  brought  in  from  time  to  time  by 
military  and  other  officials.  Yet  two  other  forms  of 
slavery  were  prevalent;  namely,  that  of  peonage,  or 
voluntary  servitude  for  debt,  involving  no  loss  of  civil 
rights,  no  sale  or  transfer  of  service,  and  no  legal 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  peons ;  ^  and 
that  of  the  practical  enslavement  of  Indian  captives, 
who  were  bought  and  sold,  one  or  more  serving  in  the 
family  of  each  citizen  of  the  wealthier  class.  There  were 
few  military  or  civil  officials  who  did  not  own  captive 
slaves,  and  they  were  found  even  in  the  service  of  the 
Indian  i^ents.^  This  enslavement  of  Indians  seems 
to  have  rested  alone  on  long  custom,  and  not  on  law, 
except  that  no  laws  were  invoked  to  prevent  it.  It 
was  abolished  by  the  president's  emancipation  procla- 
mation of  1865,  and  orders  issued  in  consequence  of 
that  measure.  The  actual  freeing  of  the  servants, 
whose  condition  had  been  in  most  instances  bettered 
by  their  servitude,  which  was  in  a  sense  largely  volun- 
tary, was  probably  effected  very  slowly,  but  I  have  no 
definite  records.* 

^  Emory,  Ncies^  52,  mentions  an  ingtance  which  clearly  shows  the  nature 
of  peon  slaveiy;  that  of  an  arriero  serving  a  intler  in  Kearny's  army  of  1846. 
He  owed  his  master  $60,  and  was  payinff  the  debt  by  serving  at  $2  per  month, 
oat  of  which  he  had  to  feed  and  clothe  nimself.  Thus  |60  was  the  price  of  a 
man's  labor  for  life,  without  any  expense  of  maintenance  on  the  part  of  the 
employer.  Davis,  El  Chingo,  SSl-3,  gives  a  good  account  of  the  system, 
showing  that  the  negro  slave's  only  practical  disadvantaoe,  as  compared  with 
the  peon,  is  in  his  l^ing  bought  and  sold;  otherwise  he  has  the  advantage  of 
maintenance  and  better  care.  The  peon's  master  is  required  by  law  to  treat 
him  well  and  furnish  food,  etc.,  at  reasonable  prices;  but  the  law  is  generally 
disregarded.  Practically,  his  family  is  also  reauced  to  servitude,  the  sons  in 
all  Mexican  provinces  feeling  themselves  under  obligation  to  pay  their  father's 
debts. 

*  Benedict,  mind,  Aff.  Rept,  JoitU  Spec  Com,,  1867,  p.  326,  testifies  on 
this  subject,  noting  that  besides  captives,  orphans  and  children  of  the  desti- 
tute were  also  soM  into  slavery  by  their  relatives.  A  healthy,  intelligent 
girl  of  8  years  was  worth  $400  or  more.  Their  children  were  not  regarded 
as  salable  property,  but  treated  as  citizenjB.  The  number  of  these  servants 
was  estimated  at  from  1,500  to  3,000.  Under  the  laws  these  Ind.  were  en- 
titled to  their  freedom,  there  being  several  decisions  in  their  favor;  but  the 
Ind.  did  not  seek  the  aid  of  the  courts.  "Those  who  hold  them  are  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  of  their  supposed  interest  in  them,  and  easily  alarmed  at  a^^ 
movements  in  the  civil  courts,  or  otherwise,  to  dispossess  them  of  their 
imagined  property." 

^N.  Jfez.,  Message  ofOw,,  1862,  1866.  In  1862  the  gov.  thinks  that  con- 
gress should  pay  for  the  freedom  of  the  captives,  estimated  at  600;  since  the 
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Peonage,  on  the  contrary,  was  sanctioned  by  terri- 
torial law,  as  well  as  by  the  usage  of  Mexican  prov- 
inces. An  act  of  1851  regulated  contracts  between 
masters  and  servants,  preventing  the  latter  from  quit- 
ting the  former's  service  while  in  debt;  an  amend- 
ment of  1853  made  the  regulations  yet  more  stringent, 
authorizing  the  sheriff  in  certain  cases  to  contract  the 
debtor's  services  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  in  1859 
an  act  provided  for  the  arrest  of  fugitive  servants,  and 
prohibited  the  courts  from  interfering  in  the  correc- 
tion of  servants  by  their  masters,  unless  administered 
"in  a  cruel  manner  with  clubs  or  stripes."*  This 
system  was  not  affected  by  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation, not  being  regarded  as  'involuntary  servitude;' 
but  it  was  abolished  by  act  of  congress  in  1867.* 

The  New  Mexicans,  as  I  have  said,  had  no  negro 
slaves,  and  they  desired  none.  As  Mexicans  they 
had  a  strong  feeling  against  the  institution;  ^nd  it 
was  well  understood,  not  only  by  the  natives,  but  by 
all  acquainted  with  the  territory,  that  it  was  not  a 

Sromising  field  for  the  introduction  of  slave  labor, 
'he  organic  act,  however,  as  an  enforced  concession 
to  the  south,  had  provided  that  New  Mexico  should 
eventually  be  admitted  as  a  slave  or  free  state,  as  its 
people  in  their  constitution  might  decide,  thus  permit- 
ting, in  the  view  of  all  but  partisan  northerners,  the 
holding  of  slaves  under  the  territorial  oi^anization ; 
at  least,  until  congress  and  the  courts  should  definitely 
decide  the  great  national  question  of  slavery  in  the 
territories.  Thus,  New  Mexico  was  more  or  less  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  northern  politicians,  and  was  often 

people  could  hardly  be  expected  to  lose  their  valae,  and  at  the  same  time  add 
them  to  the  aamanageable  Ind.  population.  And  in  1866  he  thinks  there  im 
a  question  if  their  servitude  is  not  really  voluntair,  and  that  it  would  be  in- 
human to  remove  them  from  the  protection  of  the  families  for  whom  they 
have  worked.    At  any  rate,  N.  Mex.  cannot  afford  to  stand  the  expense  of 

*N,  Mex.,  Acts,  etc.,  1851-2,  1852-3,  1858-9. 

'Act  of  March  2,  1867.  Cong.  Globe,  1866-7,  appen.  238.  In  1868  the 
gov.  reports  that  the  law  has  beeoi  very  generally  and  sucoessfuUy  enforced. 
The  penalty  was  a  fine  of  $1,000  to  $5,000,  and  imprisonment  of  one  to  five 
years.  Ihe  same  penalty,  with  dismissal  from  service  by  oourt-martial,  was 
prescribed  for  military  officers  obstructing  the  execution  of  the  law. 
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mentioned  in  the  endless  congressional  debates  on 
slavery.  This,  perhaps,  had  some  reflex  influence  in 
the  territory  on  the  politicians  if  not  on  the  people, 
and  a  kind  of  mild  southern  partisanship  was  devel- 
oped. In  1857  a  law  was  enacted,  prohibiting,  under 
penalty  of  fine  and  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary,  the 
residence  of  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  in  the  territory 
for  a  period  exceeding  thirty  days.*  And  in  1859 
was  passed  an  act  "to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
property  in  slaves  in  this  territory."  It  punished  the 
enticing-away  or  aiding  to  escape  of  a  slave,  like  steal- 
ing him,  with  imprisonment  from  four  to  ten  ^''ears; 
prohibited  the  furnishing  or  sale  of  arms  to  slaves, 
and  all  trade  with  them  except  with  the  masters' 
written  consent ;  provided  stringent  and  detailed  reg- 
ulations for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  including  his 
sale  if  not  claimed;  forbade  masters  giving  their 
slaves  the  use  of  their  time ;  permitted  stripes  for  in- 
solence and  disorderly  conduct,  and  branding  for  crime ; 
declared  that  slaves  could  not  testify  in  court  against 
free  persons;  prohibited  and  annulled  all  marriages 
between  whites  and  blacks;  forbade  emancipation; 
required  slaves  to  have  passports  when  absent  from 
their  masters'  premises ;  and  expressly  provided  that 
this  law  should  not  apply  to  peonage,  but  only  to  Af- ' 
rican  slavery.^  There  was  no  need  of  any  such  ultra 
pro-slavery  measure,  and  its  enactment  was  brought 
about  for  political  effect  by  a  few  men.  In  congress 
it  brought  out  a  resolution  to  annul  all  acts  of  the 
New  Mexican  legislature  authorizing  involuntary  ser- 
vitude except  for  crime,  which  passed  the  house,  but 
not  the  senate.  On  the  governor  s  suggestion  that  it 
was  too  severe  in  some  respects,  however,  the  act  was 
repealed  in  December  1861.  In  1865-6  the  act  of 
1857  against  free  negroes  was  repealed ;  and  in  1866-7 

'Act  of  Jan.  29,  '57.  i^.  Mex,,  Reviaed  Lav»,  456.  The  act  did  not  apply 
to  actoal  residents,  except  in  requiring  them  to  give  bonds  for  good  behavior. 
The  marriage  of  a  negro  or  mulatto,  free  or  slave,  to  a  white  woman  was 
prohibited.  Any  owner  of  a  slave  who  might  free  him  was  required  to 
tnmsport  him  b^ond  tiie  territory  within  30  days. 

^^.  Mexico,  Acts,  1858>9. 
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an  act  was  passed  abolishin&r  all  involuntary  servitude 
in  the  territoTy.^  ^  ^ 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  that  have  been  noted, 
and  of  the  facts  that  New  Mexico  had  so  recently 
been  added  by  conquest  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  territory  had  not  received  from  the  government 
at  Washington  the  protection  that  had  been  promised, 
it  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  as  indeed  it 
was  expected  by  the  south,  that  the  people  would 
favor  the  secession  movement.  But  when  the  test 
came,  even  in  the  height  of  apparent  confederate  suc- 
cess, they  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  the  masses  favoring 
the  union  cause,  and  furnishing  five  or  six  thousand 
troops,  volunteers  and  militia,  to  resist  the  invasion. 
A  few  prominent  natives,  including  some  branches  of 
the  Armijo  family  and  even  the  delegate  in  congress, 
used  their  influence  and  money  against  the  union,  but 
without  avail,  most  of  the  wealthy  and  influential 
families  being  pronounced  union  men.*  While  this 
sentiment  of  loyalty  was  undoubtedly  real,  reflecting 
credit  on  the  New  Mexicans,  yet  its  fervor  should  not 
be  exaggerated,  apathy  in  national  questions  being  a 
characteristic  of  the  people ;  and  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  their  sentiment  resulted  largely  from  the 
fact  that  the  confederate  invasion  came  from  Texas, 
the  old  hatred  of  the  Texans  being  the  strongest 
popular  feeling  of  the  natives,  far  outweighing  their 
devotion  to  either  the  south  or  north, 

'  Cr.  8,  Gove  Doc,  36th  cong.  1st  seas.,  H.  Rept  508;  Sen.  MisceL  Doc. 
12,  including  an  elaborate  minority  report  of  the  house  com.  against  the 
right  of  congress  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  N.  Mex. ;  .y.  Mex.,  Message^  1861 ; 
Id.,  Laujs,  1861-2,  p.  6;  1865-6  and  1866-7. 

'  Lossing  and  others  mention  an  address  of  Delegate  Otero,  published  in 
Feb.  1861,  which  incited  the  New  Mexicans  to  rebellion.  I  have  not  seen  the 
document!  Ritch,  Ler/is.  Bluebook,  app.  11,  names  as  among  the  natives  who 
distinfi^uished  themselves  on  the  union  side:  Facundo  Pino,  Jos^  M.  Gallegos, 
Jos^  A.  Martinez,  Donaciano  Vigil,  Trinidad  Romero,  Pedro  Sanchez,  Fran- 
cisco P.  Abreu,  Miguel  K  Pino,  J.  F.  Chavez,  Francisco  Perea,  Manuel  Cha- 
vez, Rafael  Chacon,  Jos^  D.  Sena,  and  Manuel  D.  Pino.  Says  Gov.  Wallace, 
N.  Mex.,  Message,  1880:  'I  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  native  bom  of  a  Mex. 
mother  who  refused  to  support  the  old  flag.'  In  his  report  to  the  sec.  in- 
terior in  '81  the  gov.  states  that  N.  Mex.  furnished  over  6,000  volunteers,  who 
did  good  service.  See  militia  lists  in  U.  S.  Oovi  Doc.,  37th  cong.  2d 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  58. 
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As  my  readers  well  know,  the  acquisition  of  frontier 
territory  by  the  Mexican  war  of  1846-8,  and  by  the 
negotiations  resulting  in  the  Gadsden  purchase  of 
1853-4,  had  been  a  southern  measure.  It  has  been 
often  asserted  by  northern  writers,  and  denied  by 
those  of  the  south,  that  the  acquisition  was  made  with 
a  direct  view  to  ultimate  secession,  and  a  southern 
confederacy  of  the  future  to  stretch  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  eventually  to  include  still  larger  tracts  of 
Mexican  territory.  Doubtless,  the  territory  was  ac- 
quired with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  slave-state 
power  within  the  union,  and  it  is  welluigh  certain  that 
there  were  men  who  even  in  the  early  years  looked 
forward  to  a  separation.  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  the  partisan  assertions  of 
later  years,  or  to  be  overmuch  indignant  at  the  al- 
leged iniquity  of  early  southern  plans,  respecting 
which  I  have  no  definite  opinion  to  offer,  since  these 
matters  are  beyond  the  field  of  my  special  research. 

In  1861,  however,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
nature  and  scope  of  earlier  schemes,  the  confederates 
intended  to  occupy  all  or  a  large  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory accquired  in  1846-54.  This  is  shown  by  their 
acts,  as  well  as  by  statements  in  such  documents  as  are 
extant,  though  I  cannot  claim  to  have  made  any  ori- 
ginal research  in  this  phase  of  the  matter,  or,  indeed, 
to  have  examined  all  that  has  been  made  public  in  the 
voluminous  war  histories.  It  was  hoped,  as  is  shown 
in  another  work  of  this  series,^^  that  California,  or  at 
least  southern  California,  would  be  brought  by  inclina- 
tion and  intrigue  into  the  confederacy.  It  was  thought 
that  the  strong  southern  element  would  be  able  to 
control  Colorado.  Some  reliance  was  probably  placed 
in  the  hostility  of  the  Mormons  to  the  government, 
so  far  as  Utah  was  concerned.  Arizona  was  known 
to  be  controlled  by  secessionists.  The  native  New 
Mexicans  were  confidently  expected  to  espouse  the 
southern  cause  as  soon  as  there  might  be  a  show  of 

»See  Hist.  CaL,  vii.;  alao  Hisi.  Colorado, 
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succesa  And  the  Apaches  and  Navajos  were  looked 
upon,  not  exactly  as  partisans  of  the  south,  but  as  a 
potent  factor  in  the  defeat  of  union  forcea  Troops 
in  the  territory  were  barely  sufficient  for  defensive 
warfare  against  the  Indians,  and  New  Mexico  was  a 
long  way  from  Washington,  even  if  there  had  not  been 
a  need  of  all  available  forces  nearer  the  national  capital 
Moreover,  there  were  military  stores  in  the  New 
Mexican  forts  worth  capturing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
opportunity  for  a  display  of  exuberant  Texan  patriot- 
ism, even  if  the  Californians  and  Coloradans,  by  failing 
to  perform  their  part  of  the  contract,  should  render  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  scheme  in  its  grander 
phases  and  extend  the  confederacy  to  the  Pacific 
shores.  The  project  was  a  grand,  and  from  a  southern 
point  of  view  a  legitimate,  one,  with  good  apparent 
prospects  of  success.  It  failed,  not  only  because  the 
confederate  forces  in  general  were  as  fully  occupied 
in  the  east  as  were  the  federals,  so  that  the  enterprise 
had  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Texans  alone,  whose  resources 
were  limited,  but  because  New  Mexican  sympathy  for 
the  south  and  animosity  for  the  national  government 
proved  less  potent  than  their  union  proclivities,  pre- 
judice against  African  slavery,  and  hatred  of  Texas; 
because  California  not  only  remained  true  to  the  union, 
but  sent  a  column  of  volunteer  troops  to  drive  the 
rebels  out  of  Arizona ;  and  above  all,  because  Colorado 
under  energetic  union  management,  not  only  was  able 
to  control  the  strong  secession  element  within  her  bor- 
ders, but  to  send  a  regiment  which  struck  the  decisive 
blow  in  ridding  her  southern  neighbor  of  invaders. 

My  chief  authorities  for  the  subject-matter  of  this 
chapter  are  mentioned  in  a  note ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  respect  of  originality  and  conclusiveness 
on  details  of  some  phases  they  are  less  satisfactory 
than  would  be  desirable,  such  being  necessarily-  the 
case  in  most  attempts  to  chronicle  a  minor  topic  of 
the  great  national  struggle." 

^^  The  first  plaoe  in  national  aspects  of  the  matter  and  in  respect  of  origi- 
nal research  must  be  given  to  A.  A.  Hayes,  Jt,  in  whose  New  Colorado  <md 
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It  is  stated,  on  authority  not  very  clearly  defined, 
that  attempts  were  made  in  the  autumn  of  1860  and 
spring  of  1861  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Loring  of  the 
mounted  rifles,  of  later  fame  in  Egypt  as  Loring 
Pasha,  temporarily  in  command  of  the  department, 
"with  the  aid  of  Colonel  George  B.  Crittenden,  com- 
manding an  expedition  against  the  Apaches,  both 
officers  having  been  sent  to  the  territory  for  that 
special  purpose,  to  attach  the  New  Mexican  troops 
through  the  influence  ot  southern  officers  to  the  con- 
federate cause;  also,  that  this  plan  was  defeated  by  the 
efforts  of  Lieutenant-colonel  B.  S.  Roberts.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  rank  and  file  remained  true 
to  their  allegiance,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  sol- 
dier, and  even  he  is  not  known  to  have  joined  the 
enemy.  Many  of  the  officers,  however,  made  haste 
to  espouse  the  confederate  cause,  including  Loring — 
succeeded  by  Canby  in  the  command — Crittenden, 
and  Major  H.  H.  Sibley.  This  was  in  June  1861; 
about  the  same  time  the  territorial  secretary,  Alex- 

the  SaniaFd  Trail,  K.  Y.,  1880,  8vo»  200  p.,  chapter xil,  p.  160-73,  of  which  is 
An  unwritten  episode  qf  tlie  late  war;  and  who  contributea  to  the  Magaaine  qf 
American  HieUyry,  of  Feb.  1886,  p.  170^^,  an  article  entitled  The  New  Mexi- 
am  campaign  qf  1862,  A  stirring  chapter  qf  our  late  dvil  war.  The  writer  has 
consulted  original  records  to  a  considerable  extent,  including  several  MS. 
jouinalB,  and  nas  conversed  with  many  participants  in  the  campaign,  evidently 
making  a  careful  use  of  his  material,  though  oftefi  unable  to  reconcile  dis- 
crepancies of  testimony.  J.  M.  Chivington,  the  fighting  parson,  major,  and 
later  colonel  of  the  Colorado  troops,  has  furnished  me,  in  his  First  Colorado 
Begimentf  MS.,  a  concise  and  straightforward  narrative  of  the  campaign  in 
which  he  was  the  leading  figure.  Ovando  J.  Hollister's  History  qf  the  First 
Regimeni  qfCoUtrado  Volunteers^  Denver,  1863,  8vo,  178  p.,  ffives  in  the  form 
of  a  diary  an  interesting  statement  of  events  as  witnessed  by  himself  as  a 
soldier  of  the  regiment,  together  with  additional  matter  from  other  sources. 
To  the  same  subject  is  devoted  chapter  xiv.,  p.  72-89,  of  the  History  qf  the 
aty  qf  Denver,  Arapahoe  County,  and  Colorado,  published  by  Baskin  &  Co.,  at 
Denver,  1880,  which  is  also  inserted  in  other  local  histories  of  the  same  firm. 
Lossing,  in  his  Pictorial  History  qf  the  Civil  War,  ii.  184-8,  records  the  in- 
vasion of  New  Mexico,  giving  some  information  not  found  by  me  elsewhere, 
and  fallinff  evidently  into  some  errors.  The  Civil  war  in  Ariwna,  incladingr 
events  in  New  Mexico,  is  treated  with  some  completeness  on  p.  69  et  seq.  of 
Elliott  h  Co.'s  Arizona  History,  It  is  to  be  resetted  that  we  have  no  con- 
secutive narrative  from  the  confederate  side,  and  very  slight  information  from 
N.  Mexican  sources,  most  pertaining  to  the  doings  of  the  Colorado  troops. 
See  also  testimony  before  cong.  committee  on  the  invasion,  in  U.  S,  Oovt  Doc., 
37th  oong.  3d  sess.,  Sen.  Bept  108,  p.  364-72;  Overland,  xiii.  337-9;  Hayes* 
Scrape,  Angeles,  vi.  101-20;  Porter's  West,  Census,  448;  tita  Fi,  Centen.  Celeb., 
27-8;  MiUne^s  g,000  Miles,  115-16;  /7.  F.  Alto,  Nov.  19.  1862;  Morris'  Address 
btfore  Soc  qfCoL  Volunteers,  S.  F.,  1866. . 
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ander  M.  Jackson,  resigned  his  office  to  go  south ;  and 
the  project  of  invasion  l3egan  to  assume  definite  shape. ^* 
Major  Sibley  was  made  brigadier-general,  and 
ordered  to  Texas  in  July  to  organize  and  command 
the  expedition;  Ex-secretary  Jackson  became  his 
assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  army  of  New  Mex- 
ico ;  and  the  order  tor  the  brigade  to  advance  from 
San  Antonio  was  given  on  November  1 6th.  Before 
Sibley's  arrival,  however,  operations  had  been  begun. 
Lieutenant-colonel  John  R.  Baylor,  second  mounted 
rifles,  C.  S.  A.,  occupied  Fort  Bliss  on  the  Texas  side  in 
July,  crossing  into  New  Mexico  and  occupying  Mesilla 
on  the  25th.  On  the  1st  of  August  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation as  governor,  taking  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  confederate  states.^*  Major  Isaac  Lynde,  of 
the  seventh  infantry,  in  command  of  the  southern 
district  of  New  Mexico,  had  a  force  of  about  700  men 
at  Fort  Fillmore.  He  was  a  northern  man,  whether 
a  traitor  or  a  coward  is  not  quito  clear ;  but  in  a  few 
days,  perhaps  on  July  27th,  he  surrendered  his  whole 
force  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Baylor.^*     A  little  earlier, 

i>  Hayes  quotes  briefly  some  original  correspondence.  Sibley  writea  from 
El  Paso,  June  12th:  '  We  are  at  last  under  the  glorious  banner  of  the  confed- 
erate states. .  .1  regret  now  more  thaun  ever  the  sickly  sentimentality  by 
which  I  was  overruled  in  my  desire  to  bring  my  whole  command  with  me.  I 
am  satisfied  of  the  disaffection  of  the  best  of  the  rank  and  file  in  N.  Mex.' 
June  30th,  *  chief -justice '  M.  H.  McWille  wrote  from  Mesilla:  '  Now,  might 
it  not  be  well,  secretly,  of  course,  and  at  an  early  moment,  to  fit  out  an  ex« 
pedition  to  N.  Mex.?. .  .The  stores,  etc.,  in  N.  Mex.  and  Ariz,  are  immense, 
and  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  game  is  worth  the  ammunition. . . 
The  exped.  woula  relieve  Texas,  open  communication  to  the  Pacific,  and 
break  toe  line  of  operations. .  .designed  to  circumvallate  the  south...  One 
regiment  of  Cherokees  or  Choctaws  would  insp&e  more  wholesome  terror  in 
the  N.  Mex.  population  than  an  army  of  Americans.*  It  is  charged  that  Sec 
Floyd,  besides  sending  Loring  and  Crittenden  to  win  over  the  troops,  had 
taken  pains  to  send  immense  quantities  of  military  stores  to  N.  Mex.,  with  a 
view  to  their  falling  into  confederate  hands.  To  say  nothing  of  the  somewhat 
threadbare  nature  of  this  charge,  there  is  little  in  the  prevalent  complaints  of 
preceding  years  to  indicate  any  marked  excess  in  the  quantity  of  such  stores. 

^'The  territory  of  which  Baylor  took  possession  was  Arizona,  to  oomprise 
all  south  of  lat.  34^.  He  declared  all  offices  vacant,  organized  a  military  |[ov- 
emment,  fixed  the  capital  at  Mesilla,  divided  the  territory  into  two  judicial 
districts,  and  in  a  proclamation  of  Aug.  2d  appointed  civil  officials,  including 
Jas  A.  Lucas  as  secretary,  M.  H.  McWille  as  attorney-gen.,  K  Angerstein 
as  treasurer,  and  Gea  M.  Frazier  as  marshal;  wi^h  H.  C.  Cook  and  Frank 
Higgins  as  Judges,  and  J.  A.  Roberts  as  sheriff  of  the  Ist,  or  eastern,  judicial 
district.     The  proclamations  are  in  Hayes*  Scraps,  Angeles,  vi.  104,  107. 

^*  There  are  few  reliable  details  on  record  respecting  tiiis  disgraceful  sur- 
render.   It  appears  that  Lynde  sent  a  party  toward  Mesilla,  which  had  a 
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orders  bad  been  sent  to  tbe  Arizona  commandants  to 
abandon  forts  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge,  which 
they  did,  destroying  all  property  that  could  not  be 
removed.  On  the  march  these  garrisons  heard  of  the 
surrender  of  Lynde,  and  directed  their  course,  about 
450  strong,  to  Fort  Craig.  In  December  Baylor's  con- 
federate force  was  estimated  by  Canby  at  800  Texans» 
besides  200  or  300  volunteers  from  the  floating  Mexi- 
can population  of  Mesilla  valley. 

About  the  middle  of  December  General  Sibley  with 
his  brigade  of  Texan  rangers  arrived,  and  issued  his 
proclamations,  declaring  martial  law  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  territory."  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Uanby 
was  striving  to  organize  his  forces  and  provide  means 
for  defence.  His  reports  show  that  he  was  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  military  supplies.  He  re- 
ported the  people  loyal  but  apathetic,  and  doubted 
the  possibility  of  raising  a  suflficient  force  within  the 
territory,  placing  but  very  slight  reliance  on  the  vol- 
unteers or  militia.  But  the  legislature  authorized  the 
governor  to  call  into  service  the  whole  force  of  the 
territory  to  resist  invasion,  volunteers  were  rapidly 

alight  Bkirmiah  with  the  Texans  and  retired  to  the  fort  Then  orders  were 
received  to  march  the  garrison  to  Ft  Craig  or  Alborquerque,  and  soon  after 
startiiu^  when,  as  is  stated,  the  men  had  been  given  all  the  whiskey  they 
wanteoTuid  were  mostly  drunk,  they  met  a  Texan  force,  to  which  the  major, 
after  a  council  of  officers,  surrendered.  It  is  said  that  the  more  sober  of  the 
officers  and  men  protested  and  wished  to  fi^ht.  The  paroled  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  go  to  Alburquerque,  suflfering  intensely  on  the  march.  For  this 
act  Maj.  Lynde  was  dismissed  from  the  army;  and  Gapt.  A.  H.  PlummeTf 
the  commissary,  who  turned  over  to  the  enemy  $17,000  in  drafts,  was  merely 
reprimanded  and  suspended  for  six  months.  The  most  detailed  account  of 
the  affiair  and  of  Bailor's  operations  is  found  in  an  article  from  the  Mesilla 
Times  and  other  dippings  in  Hayes'  Scraps,  Angeles,  vi.  101  et  seq.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  was  some  fighting  and  loss  of  life  at  the  taking  of  Mesilla,  or 
its  attempted  retaking  by  Lynde's  force  on  July  25th;  also  that  14  federal 
soldiers  refused  parole. 

^  In  MisceL  HisL  Papers,  23,  I  have  an  original  cop^  of  Sibley's  procL  of 
Dec  16th,  at  Ft  Bliss,  declaring  martial  law,  'anticipating  a  sincere  and 
hearty  cooperation  and  firm  support  from  the  inhabituits.'  From  another 
procL,  of  Bee.  20th,  Hayes  quotes  as  follows:  *  To  my  old  comrades  in  arms, 
still  in  the  ranks  of  IJie  usurpers  of  their  govt  and  liberties,  I  appeal  in  the 
name  of  former  friendship.  Drop  at  once  we  arms  which  deffrade  you  into 
the  tools  of  t^rrants,  renounce  their  service,  and  array  yourselves  under  the 
oolors  of  justice  and  freedom.  I  am  empowered  to  receive  you  into  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  confederate  states,  the  officers  upon  their  commissions,  the  men. 
upon  their  enlistments.' 

Hist.  Abis.  AND  N.  Mbx.    44 
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enrolled,  and  Governor  Connelly  in  his  message  con- 
gratulated the  people  on  their  patriotism,  announcing 
that  the  confederates  had  not  come  north  of  the  jor« 
nada,  and  that  the  federal  force  was  sufficient  for  their 
expulsion/'  At  the  beginning  of  1862  Canby  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Fort  Craig,  where  he  had  a 
force  of  about  4,000  men,  of  whom,  however,  1,000 
were  useless  militia,  and  less  than  1,000  regular  troops. 
Sibley,  on  the  other  hand,  had  about  2,500  men, 
Texan  rangers,  accustomed  to  Indian  warfare,  and 
good  fighters.  ^^ 

That  branch  of  the  confederate  campaign  pertain- 
ing to  Arizona  has  been  recorded  in  another  chapter 
of  this  volume,"  and  may  be  briefly  disposed  of  here. 
Captain  Hunter  with  a  few  hundred  Texans  of  Sib- 
ley s  army  was  despatched  to  the  west,  and  in  January 
or  February  occupied  Tucson.  There  was  no  opposi- 
tion, union  men — if  there  were  any  such  in  southern 
Arizona — ^fleeing  into  Sonora.  Hunter  sent  a  detach- 
ment to  the  Fima  villages  on  the  Gila,  and  awaited 
developments  in  the  farther  west,  which  developments, 
from  a  Texan  point  of  view,  were  most  unsatisfactory. 
The  'California  column,'  of  1,800  federal  volunteers 
under  Colonel  Carleton,  advanced  eastward  from  Fort 
Yuma,  and  the  little  confederate  band  had  to  retire 
to  the  Hio  Grande.  A  captain  and  three  men  of 
Carleton's  advance  were  captured  by  Hunter's  men  on 

^^N.  Mex.,  Message  qf  Omf,,  1861;  Id.,  Acts,  1861-2.  A  manifiesto  of  the 
legifll.  to  the  people  is  also  alluded  to.  The  Ark.,  Hist.  (E.  &  Co. ),  72,  tells  us 
that  in  Oct.  there  were  two  minor  skirmishes  near  Ft  Craig,  in  one  of  which 
Capt.  Mimk's  comp.  of  N.  Mex.  volnnteers  was  defeated  by  a  party  of 
Texans,  themselves  routed  in  turn  by  regulars  from  the  fort. 

^^  Canby,  according  to  Hayes,  gave  his  aggregate  force  as  3,810,  and  Sib- 
le^s  as  2,600.  Sibley  gave  his  own  force  (on  the  march  northward,  some 
being  naturally  left  in  garrison)  as  1,750,  while  he  attributed  to  Canby  5,000. 
A  letter  from  a  Texan  volunteer,  published  by-Hollister,  represents  the  con- 
federate force  leaving  Ft  Fillmore  as  3,800  men.  Canby  s  army  was  made  up 
of  11  comp.  of  the  5th,  7th,  and  10th  U.  S.  inf.;  7  corop.  of  the  1st  and  3a 
U.  S.  cavalry;  McBae's  battery,  mamied  by  2  comp.  of  2d  and  3d  cavalry; 
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Capt.  Dodds  comp.  B,  2d  Col.  volunteers;  Lieut. -col  Kit  Carson's  Ist  regt 
N.  Mex.  vol.;  17  cump.  of  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  N.  Mex.  vol.;  a  spy  comp.; 
and  1,000  militia.  Sioley  had  the  regiments  of  colonels  ReiUy  and  Oreen; 
5  comp.  of  Steele's  regt;  5  comp.  of  Baylor's  regt;  and  Teel's  and  Biley*8  bat- 
tery. Lossing,  p.  186,  gives  a  portrait  of  Gen.  Sibley. 
"See  chap. 
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the  Gila;  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  in  a  skirmish  be- 
tween small  parties  under  lieutenants  Swilling  and 
Barrett,  the  latter  with  two  men  was  killed  on  the 
federal  side,  while  the  confederates  lost  one  or  two 
killed  and  three  prisoners.  In  May,  Tucson  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Californians.  The  Apaches  kept  the 
troops  busy  enough  for  a  while ;  but  in  July  and  Au- 
gust they  advanced  to  the  Rio  Grande,  too  late  to  aid 
in  expelling  the  invaders,  but  in  time  to  do  much 
good  service  against  the  Indians  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing years. 

In  February  1862  Sibley  advanced  up  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  western  side  by  way  of  Mesilla  and 
Fort  Thorn.  On  the  18th  his  army  appeared  before 
Fort  Craig,*^  and  a  cavalry  force  was  sent  out  by 
Canby  to  defeat  the  apparent  intention  of  the  foe  to 
pass  to  the  west  of  the  fort;  but  the  Texans  had  no 
idea  of  going  in  that  direction  or  of  attacking  the 
garrison.  They  were  manoeuvring  to  protect  their 
crossing  of  the  river,  which  was  eflfected  at  the  Pana- 
dero  ford,  several  miles  below.  Next  day  Canby  sent 
an  artillery  force  supported  by  volunteers  to  occupy 
the  bluff  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  here  on  the  20th 
there  was  some  firing.  As  in  this  skirmish  the  vol- 
unteers  behaved  badly,  as  no  harm  could  be  done  to 
the  Texans,  and  as  the  latter's  purpose  was  clearly  to 
turn  and  not  attack  the  position,  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn at  night,  and  Major  Roberts  with  an  infantry 
force  and  two  batteries  was  sent  to  occupy  the  upper, 
or  Valverde,  ford,  some   seven  miles   above.^     The 

^*  According  to  Hollister,  whose  account,  thon^h  made  np  from  hearsay 
after  the  Col.  troops  reached  this  region  in  April,  is  most  detailed  and  clear- 
est)  the  approach  of  the  Texans  was  known  some  days  earlier,  when  Grayden's 
party  was  driven  in  from  a  scout  and  Wingate  with  an  infantry  battalion  wa« 
sent  down  to  the  ford  opposite  Panadero.  Subsequently,  Canby  came  down 
with  his  whole  force,  but  soon  returned  to  the  fort,  leaving  tiie  ford  to  the 
enemy. 

**  Onhis  way  200  mules  were  captured,  which  greatly  embarrassed  Sibley's 
transportation  service.  Hollister  represents  the  march  on  both  sides  to  have 
been  made  in  the  night;  but  Hayes  implies  that  it  was  in  the  morning  of  the 
21st.  It  is  said  that  in  the  skirmish  of  the  20th  Col.,  Pino*s  2d  regiment^ N. 
Mex.  voL  was  thrown  into  confusion,  while  Carson's  Istre^  stood  firm;  but 
such  is  the  prevalent  confusion  of  testimony  that  I  attach  little  importance  to 
such  distinctions. 
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confederated  on  the  other  side  made  for  the  same  point ; 
and  at  the  ford  a  fight  occurred  early  on  the  21st,  in 
which  Roberts  had  the  advantage,  crossing  the  river, 
posting  his  batteries,  and  repulsing  the  confederate 
advance.**  Canby  arrived  on  the  field  soon  after  noon, 
and  an  advance  was  ordered,  the  batteries  were  pushed 
forward,  and  fire  was  opened.  One  division  of  the 
Texans  charged  Hall's  battery  and  was  repulsed ;  but 
the  movement  was  apparently  intended  as  a  feint  to 
draw  off  supporting  troops  from  the  other  battery. 
This  latter  was  then  attacked  most  furiously  by  1,000 
Texans;  the  struggle  was  desperate;  Captain  McBae 
was  killed  on  his  guns,  and  his  gunners  were  wellnigh 
annihilated;  the  supporting  troops  acted  very  badly; 
the  guns  were  lost ;  and  Canby's  army  was  driven  in 
some  disorder  across  the  river  to  retire  to  the  fort, 
leaving  the  northern  route  open  to  the  foe. 

This  fight  of  Valverde,  as  it  is  known,  reflected 
little  credit  on  the  federal  arma  Many  individuals 
and  a  few  companies  fought  bravely,  but  such  is  the 
discrepancy  of  testimony  that  I  make  no  attempt  to 
point  out  cases  of  bravery  or  cowardice,  blunders  or 
wise  management.  The  Texans,  though  victorious, 
lost  probably  more  than  the  federals,  whose  loss 
was  about  90  killed  and  mortally  wounded  and  100 
wounded.^  The  confederates  marched  on  up  the 
river  without  opposition  to  Alburquerque,  leaving 
their  sick  and  wounded  at  Socorro.  We  have  no 
details  respecting  Sibley's  movements  in  these  days, 
or  those  of  a  detachment  sent  to  occupy  Santa  F^, 
which  was  apparently  accomplished  without  resistance. 

^  The  Colorado  company  is  accredited  with  having  had  a  desperate  fight 
in  this  affair  with  two  oomp.  of  Texan  lancers,  killing  a  large  part  of  their 
opponents  and  having  40  per  cent  of  their  own  force  pat  hors  da  com- 
1>at.  The  forces  eoji^ed  in  this  preliminary  conflict  were  about  700  men 
on  each  side.  HoUister  says  Canoy  arrived  at  1  P.  M. ;  Hayes  says  it  was 
2.45. 

**  HoUister  gives  the  federal  loss  as  64  killed,  26  mortally  woanded,  100 
wounded;  Texans  200  killed,  200  wounded.  Lowing  says'  the  federals  lost 
62  killed  and  142  wounded;  Texans  aboat  the  same.  Hayes  gives  no  figures. 
Ace.  to  Ariz.,  HiiA,  (£.  &  Ca),  there  were  about  60  killed  and  140  wounded 
on  each  side. 
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The  main  force  directed  its  march  toward  Port  Union, 
where  there  were  stores  worth  about  $300,000,  and 
where  Major  Donaldson  arrived  on  the  10th  of  March 
with  a  train  of  120  wagons  from  Alburquerque,  where 
he  had  destroyed  such  federal  stores  as  could  not  be 
removed.  The  Texan  advance  under  Major  W.  R. 
Scurry  reached  Apache  Caiion  on  the  25th.  The 
garrison  at  the  fort  was  entirely  inadequate  for  its 
defence ;  but  aid  had  most  opportunely  arrived  from 
the  north. 

Colorado's  experience  in  the  civU  war  has  been  else- 
where  recorded  in  the  volume  devoted  to  that  terri- 
tory. Here  it  must  suffice  to  state  that  by  the 
energetic  eflEbrts  of  Governor  Gilpin  and  his  asso- 
ciates a  union  force  was  raised,  which  not  only 
defeated  all  confederate  hopes  at  home,  but  was 
also  able  to  go  abroad  and  turn  the  scale  in  New 
Mexico.  Two  companies,  which  later  became  A  and 
B  of  the  second  Colorado  volunteers,  were  mustered 
in  December  1861,  going  to  New  Mexico  in  January 
1862.  Company  JB,  Captain  T.  H.  Dodd,  served  un- 
der Canby  at  Valverde,  as  we  have  seen ;  ^  and  Com- 
pany A,  Captain  J.  H.  Ford,  remained  at  Fort  Union. 
The  first  regiment  of  Colorado  volunteers  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  J.  P.  Slough,  S.  F.  Tappan  being 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  J.  M.  Chivington  major.  The 
regiment  was  composed  largely  of  *  Pike's  Peakers,'  the 
best  of  fighting  material,  intensely  loyal  to  the  union, 
always  eager  to  go  to  the  front,  but  not  taking  kindly 
to  the  restraints  of  military  discipline  when  there  was 
no  fighting  to  be  done.  Whole  companies  were  often 
under  arrest  for  mutiny ;  and  an  order  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Canby — obtained  by  Major  Chivington  from 
General  Hunter  mainly  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
disintegration  of  the  regiment — ^was  welcome  to  all. 
The  troops  left  Denver  in  February;  the  different 
divisions  united  March  7th  at  the  foot  of  the  Eaton 

^  ThiB  company  lost  5  killed  and  38  wounded,  killing  72  of  Lang's  Texan 
lanoen.  Denver  Htst, 
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Pass;  a  march  of  64  miles  was  once  made  in  24  hours, 
and  the  regiment  arrived  at  Fort  Union  on  the  11- 
13th  of  March.  Major  G.  R.  Paul,  colonel  of  New 
Mexico  volunteers,  was  in  command  of  the  post,  but 
was  ranked  by  Colonel  Slough,  who  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  united  forcea" 

On  March  22d  Colonel  Slough's  army  of  1,342 
men,  including  300  regular  troops,^  marched  from 
Fort  Union  toward  Santa  F^,  encamping  at  Bernal 
Spring  on  the  24tL  On  the  25th  the  advance  of  400 
men,  half  of  them  mounted,  encamped  near  the  old 
Pecos  ruins;  and  a  scouting  party  under  Lieutenant 
Nelson  captured  four  men  of  the  enemy's  picket,  five 
mUes  farther  west  at  Pigeon's  rancho.  .  Next  morning 
Major  Chivington  advanced  with  all  his  force,  and 
about  a  mile  beyond  the  rancho,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Apache  Cafion  proper,  found  a  Texan  battery  posted, 
which  opened  fire.**  This  was  about  2  p.  m.  The 
federal  infantry,  deployed  to  the  cafLon  slopes  as  skir- 
mishers, advanced  to  the  attack,  the  cavalry  remain- 
ing behind  a  spur  in  the  ravine,  with  orders  to  charge 
when  the  battery  showed  signs  of  retreating.  The 
battery  presently  fell  back  a  mile  or  more,  but  Cap- 
tain Howland  failed  to  charge  as  ordered.  The  new 
position  of  the  Texan  guns  was  at  a  bend  in  the  canon, 
across  a  dry  arroyo-bed,  supported  by  the  infantry, 
strongly  posted  among  the  rocks  and  on  the  summito. 
Chivington  repeated  his  former  manoeuvre,  but  dis- 
mounting Howland's  and  Lord's  men  to  strengthen 
the  infantry  on  the  flanks,  he  left  the  cavalry  charge 
to  1 00  Colorado  horsemen  under  Captain  Cook.  After 
a  sharp  fight  on  the  flanks  the  battery  yielded,  and 
Cook  dashed  forward,  his  horsemen  leaping  the  arroyo 

**  Chivington  in  his  MS.  narratiYe  says  that  the  famoua  forced  march  of  64 
miles  in  24  hoars  ended  at  Maxwell's  rancho,  and  wasprompted  by measaffee 
from  Fort  Union  that  the  post  was  in  great  danger.  We  also  states  that  Maj. 
Paul  had  mined  the  fort  and  made  preparations  to  destroy  all  public  property 
on  the  coming  of  the  confederates,  and  then  march  to  meet  the  Coloradans. 

^  These  troops  included  two  companies  of  the  5th  infantry  and  two  light 
batteries  under  captains  Ritter  and  Claflin.  Denver  Hkt. 

^Chivinffton  says  that  before  this  his  force  met  the  Texan  advance  guard 
and  captured  a  lieut  and  90  men  before  a  gun  was  fired. 
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with  a  yell,  and  chai^in^  through  and  through  the 
enemy's  ranks.  Cook  fell,  severely  wounded,  but 
Lieutenant  Nelson  took  his  place.  The  infantry, 
under  captains  Downing  and  Wyncoop,  cooperated 
most  effectively;  the  Texans  were  driven  from  the 
field,  and  the  fight  of  Apache  Cafion  was  won.  State- 
ments of  casualties  are  conflicting;  but  the  federals 
seem  to  have  lost  from  five  to  fifteen  killed,  and  the 
confederates  from  20  to  40,  with  nearly  100  prisoners. 
Chivington  before  night  fell  back  to  Pigeon's  rancho 
to  bury  his  dead,  care  for  the  wounded,  and  send  back 
the  prisoners,  with  a  message  to  Colonel  Slough  and 
the  main  army.  That  night  or  the  next  morning  he 
retired  four  or  five  miles  farther,  to  Kolosky's  rancho, 
where  the  water  supply  was  better;  and  here  he  was 
joined  by  Slough  and  his  troops  in  the  night  of  the 
27th." 

"  ChiTingtoii  and  Hollister  give  tolerably  dear  accoants  of  the  fight  in 
▼hich  they  took  part.  C.  in  his  MS.  does  not  give  a  statement  of  casuidties; 
bat  ace  to  Hayes  he  reported  a  loss  of  5  killed  and  14  wounded,  the  enemy's 
loss  being  32  killed,  43  wounded,  and  71  prisoners.  Hollister  says  the  fed- 
erals lost  6  killed,  13  wounded,  and  3  missing;  and  t^e  confed.  16  killed^ 
30-40  wounded,  and  75  prisoners,  including  7  officers.  The  Denver  Hist,  haa 
it  13  fed.  kUled,  13  wounded,  3  missing;  confed.  40,  75,  and  108  respectively. 
Hayes,  who  regards  this  affair  as  a  drawn  fight  and  flives  few  details,  says 
that  the  reports  of  Scurry  and  Sibley  sive  no  figures,  ferhaps  the  Ooloradans 
ezaffgerate  their  victory,  and  it  would  seem  tluit  Hayes  may  have  found  some 
evidence  to  this  effect  m  the  confed.  reports,  which  he  does  not  specifv.  The 
Frenchman,  Alex.  Vall6,  known  as  'x^igeon' — whence  the  name  Pigeon's 
rancho — described  Chivington's  operations  to  Hayes  as  follows:  '  'H  poot  'is 
'ead  down  and  f eight  loike  mahd  bull. '  HolUster  prints  a  letter  from  a  Texan 
to  his  wife,  found  at  Mesilla,  which  gives  a  very  vivid  description  of  the  fight, 
and  of  their  surprise  when  '  instead  of  Mexicans  and  regulars '  they  saw  '  they 
were  r^ular  demons,  that  iron  and  lead  had  no  effect  upon,  in  the  shape  of 
Pike's  Peakers  from  the  Denver  gold  mines. '  After  the  first  retreat  of  the  bat- 
tery and  the  forming  a  line  of  battle  at  the  new  position,  '  up  came  the  cannon, 
wiUi  the  enemy  at  weir  heels;  but  when  they  saw  us  ready  they  stopped,  but 
only  for  a  short  time,  for  in  a  few  moments  they  could  be  seen  on  tne  moun- 
tains jumping  from  rock  to  rock  like  so  many  sheep.  They  had  no  sooner 
got  within  shooting  distance  than  up  came  a  comp.  of  cavalry  at  full  charge, 
with  swords  and  revolvers  drawn,  looking  like  so  many  flying  devils.  On 
they  came,  to  what  I  supposed  certain  destruction,  but  nothing  like  lead  or 
iron  seemed  to  stop  them,  for  we  were  pourins  it  into  them  from  every  side 
like  hail.  ^  In  a  moment  these  devils  had  run  &e  gauntlet  for  half  a  mile  and 
were  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  our  men  in  the  road. '  Behind  the  ditch  '  we 
felt  sa&,  but  again  we  were  mistaken,  for  no  sooner  did  they  see  us  than 
some  of  them  turned  their  horses,  jumped  the  ditch,  and  like  demons  came 
charging  on  us. . .  .We  expected  to  shoot  the  last  one  before  thev  reached  us, 
but  mck  was  against  us,  and  after  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  them,  and  our 
comrades  being  shot  and  cut  down  every  moment^  we  were  obliged  to  but- 
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On  March  28th  Slough  pushed  forward  with  his 
full  force;  but  Chivington,  with  400  or  500  men  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Lieutenani-colonel  Manuel  Chavez, 
was  detached  to  cross  the  mountains  and  attack  the 
enemy's  rear.  His  success  will  be  noted  presently. 
The  rest  of  the  army,  700  or  800  strong,  met  the 
TexanSy  sooner  than  Slough  expected,  half  a  mile 
beyond  Pigeon's  rancho,  about  9  a.  ic  From  the 
first  the  federals  were  outnumbered,  acted  on  the 
defensive,  and  though  fighting  bravely  for  about  five 
hours,  were  forced  back  to  the  rancho,  to  a  new  position 
half  a  mile  &rther  east,  and  finally  to  Kolosky's. 
Had  the  enemy  known  the  number  of  the  troops 
opposed  to  them,  or  had  they  not  been  somewhat  over- 
cautious as  a  result  of  the  former  battle,  the  federal 
repulse  might  have  been  a  disastrous  defeat  The 
federal  loss  is  given  as  from  20  to  50  killed,  40  to  80 
wounded,  and  15  to  20  prisoners;  that  of  the  con- 
federates 36  to  150  killed,  60  to  200  wounded,  and 
100  prisoners,  the  last  figure  apparently,  however, 
including  both  battles.*®  Scurry,  the  Texan  com- 
mander, instead  of  following  up  his  success,  sent  a 
flag  of  truce,  asking  an  armistice  for  the  purpose 
of  burying  his  dead,  and  caring  for  his  wounded. 
This  was  granted  by  Slough,  and  the  Texans  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  fall  back  to  Santa 
Pd,  which  position  they  presently  abandoned  and 
retreated  down  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  cause  of  Sibley's  retreat,  notwithstanding  his 
apparent  victory,  must  be  sought  in  the  operations  of 

render.  Kow,  who  do  yoa  snppoie  it  was  that  oame  chargung  and  nearly 
running  over  me,  with  a  revolver  pointed  at  my  head,  etc  ?  It  was  Geo. 
Lowe. . . .  Yon  know  him  welL . . .  How  one  of  the  men  that  charged  ua  ever 
escaped  death  will  ever  he  a  wonder  to  me. . . .  Ahont  80  of  na  were  taken 
prisoners  and  marched  off  toward  Ft  Union.  How  many  were  killed  and 
wounded  I  don't  know,  hut  tiiere  must  have  heen  a  latge  nnmher.' 

*"  Haves  gives  the  federal  losses  as  29  killed,  42  wounded,  and  15  prison- 
ers; confederate  36  killed  and  60  wounded,  as  admitted  by  Scurry.  Loesing 
says  the  federals  loss  23  k.  and  50  w.;  o^ed.  same  as  Hayes.  Gov.  Con- 
nelly reported  the  confed.  lost  as  400  k.,  w.,  and  prisoners.  HoUister  puts 
the  fed.  loss  at  46,  64,  and  21;  confed.  281,  200,  100  (prob.  including  both 
battles).  The  Denver  Hist,  has  it  134  k.  and  w.  on  the  fed.  side;  and  151, 
200,  and  100. 
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Chivington.  This  oflScer,  on  the  28th,  with  370  Colo- 
rado volunteers  and  1 20  regulars,  had  been  guided  by 
Chavez  over  the  mountains  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
where  they  arrived  about  noon.  Descending  the 
precipitous  cliflfe  in  single  file,  they  drove  off  the 
Texan  guard,  capturing  several  of  their  number, 
spiked  the  cannon,  killed  the  mules,  burned  64  wag- 
ons, and  destroyed  all  the  enemy's  supplies,  thus 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  confederates  to  con- 
tinue their  offensive  operationa  This  virtually  ended 
the  campaign;  the  'Pike's  Peakers'  had  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  the  *  Texan  rangers,'  saving  New 
Mexico  for  the  union;  and  Chivington,  presiding 
elder  of  the  methodist  church  in  Colorado,  had  made 
himself  the  hero  of  the  war.*^ 

Orders  now  came  from  Canby  to  Slough  to  protect 
Fort  Union  at  all  hazards;  and,  very  much  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Coloradans,  the  army  fell  back  to 
the  fort,  arriving  on  the  2d  of  April.  On  the  5th, 
under  new  orders,  the  army  marched  for  the  south, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Paul,  Slough  having 
resigned  his  commission.  Galisteo  was  reached  on 
the  10th,  details  of  movements  in  these  days  having 
very  slight  significance,**  and  here  was  met  an  adjutant 
from  Canby.  This  officer,  leaving  Fort  Craig  gar- 
risoned by  volunteers  under  Carson,  had  marched 
northward  on  April  1st  with  860  regulars  and  350 
volunteers.  The  confederates,  or  a  part  of  them,  had 
fallen  back  on  Alburquerque ;  and  against  this  town, 
on  the   8th,  Canby's  troops  made  a  demonstration, 

'Chivington's  own  luurrative  is  most  satisfactory,  besides  agreeing  in  most 
respects  wiui  others.  His  officers  were  captains  W.  H.  Lewis  and  A.  K 
Carey  of  the  regolara,  and  Wyncoop  of  the  volunteers.  Chivington  says 
that  thev  bayoneted  1,100  mules.  On  their  return  they  reached  the  camp 
at  Koloeky's  at  midnight,  entering  it  prepared  to  fight,  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  a  camp  of  the  enemy. 

**  HoUister  and  the  Denver  HteL  give  many  snch  details.  Slough  seems 
to  have  resigned  in  his  disgust  at  not  being  permitted  to  pursue  the  retreat- 
ing Texans.  On  the  9th,  according  to  Hayes,  Col  Paul  marched  from  Bemal 
Sprinff  toward  Sta  F^  meeting  on  the  way  Mai.  Jackson  and  party,  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  soon  learning  that  Sta  F6  had  been  evacuated.  On  the  12th 
he  wrote  from  Galisteo  that  the  Union  troops  had  been  cheered  on  entering 
the  capital. 
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with  but  slight  effect,*^  thence  turning  to  the  right, 
and  joining  Paul's  force  at  Tijeras  on  the  13th.  The 
next  day,  Chivington  having  been  appointed  colonel 
of  the  Colorado  regiment,  the  united  army  marched 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  down  that  river  to  Peralta, 
where  the  confederates  were  posted  in  the  adobe  town, 
having  abandoned  Alburquerque.  It  was  to  some 
extent  a  surprise,  and  a  few  pickets  were  captured. 
Chivington  was  eager  to  take  the  town  by  assault^  but 
Canby  would  not  permit  it 

On  the  15th  a  belated  Texan  train  coming  in  sight 
from  Alburqueraue  was  captured  by  30  mounted 
Coloradans,  who  lost  one  man  and  killed  four,  taking 
one  gun,  a  dozen  prisoners,  70  mules,  and  15  horses. 
Presently  the  confederates  opened  fire  with  their  ar- 
tillery, which  was  answered,  the  firing  being  continued 
to  some  extent  all  day,  with  but  slight  and  unrecorded 
effect  The  Colorado  troops  retired  to  the  river,  and 
planned  an  attack  under  cover  of  the  banks,  but  Canbv 
forbade  the  movement.  He  is  accused  of  an  unwill- 
ingness to  kill  his  old  comrades,  of  jealousy  toward 
the  volunteers,  and  even  of  cowardice.  Hayes,  how- 
ever, states  that  the  reason  for  inaction  was  that  he 
''had  no  desire  to  capture  men  whom  he  could  not 
feed."  The  Texans  took  advantage  of  a  tempestuous 
night  to  ford  the  river  and  escape.  On  the  1 6th  and 
17th  the  armies  advanced  slowly  southward  in  sight 
of  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,"  the 
Texans  burning  some  of  their  baggage  on  the  way, 
to  La  Joya;  but  on  the  18th  the  confederates  had 

disappeared,  to  be  seen  no  more,  leaving,  however, 

» 

'^  Hayes  says  that  in  this  engagement,  respecting  which  no  details  are 
given,  Maj.  Duncan,  3d  cavalry,  was  serioosly  wonnded.  Chivington  says: 
'  They  fought  all  day  at  lon^f  range,  and  at  ni^t  Oanby  took  a  side  route  and 
attempted  to  form  a  junction  witii  ns,  and  Sibley  escaped  down  the  Bio 
Grande  with  his  force.' 

''Chivington  says:  'They  disputed  our  crossing  for  4  days  and  ni^ta 
whenever  we  attempted  to  cron;  and  we  tried  to  get  sufficiently  far  in  ad- 
vance to  cross  without  being  subject  to  their  artillery  fire.  On  the  4th  night 
they  burned  their  transportation,  and  abandoned  eveiythin^  except  some 
light  vehicles,  packed  their  provisions,  and  took  to  the  mountams.'  There  is 
no  other  evidence  that  Canby's  force  attempted  to  cross  at  alL  See  account 
of  fight  at  Peralta*  in  La9  Vegas  ChrmkU,  Feb.  21,  188& 
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some  of  their  sick  and  disabled,  with  a  few  wa^ons> 
which  were  found  by  Captain  Grayden  on  a  trip  to 
the  western  side.  A  day  or  two  later  Sibley  destroyed 
the  rest  of  his  baggage,  and  followed  a  trail  over  the 
mountains  far  to  the  west  of  Fort  Craig,  and  thence 
to  the  MesiUa  valley  and  to  Fort  Bliss,  where  he  ar- 
rived early  in  May.*'  In  killed,  wounded,  prisoners, 
and  strs^glers,  they  had  left  nearly  half  their  original 
force  in  New  Mexico.**   . 

The  federals  advanced  much  at  their  leisure  in  three 
columns  under  Paul,  Chivington,  and  Captain  Morris, 
crossing  the  river  at  Limitar,  just  above  Socorro,  on 
the  20th,  and  there  learning  definitely  of  the  enemy's 
flight.**  On  the  22d  tliey  reached  the  old  battle-field 
of  Valverde,  where  the  volunteers  encamped,  and  the 
regulars  took  up  their  quarters  at  Fort  Craig.  There 
was  no  thought  of  further  pursuit,  General  Canby  re- 
turning to  Santa  F^,  and  leaving  Colonel  Chivington 
in  command  of  the  southern  district,  which  position 
he  held  until  succeeded  by  Colonel  Howe.  Some 
Texan  rangers  still  remained  in  the  Mesilla  valley, 
and  in  May  a  party  of  them  appeared  at  the  Panadero, 
below  the  fort,  but  there  was  no  fighting.  On  July 
4th  the  Califomian  advance  reached  the  Kio  Grande, 
and  two  days  later  the  last  of  the  invaders  left  the 
territory.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  record  the 
movements  of  the  Colorado  companies  in  garrison  at 
different  posts  and  in  a  few  Indian  expeditions  during 
the  following  months.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
last  of  them  had  left  New  Mexico  for  home  and  other 
service,  their  places  being  taken  by  the  California  vol- 
unteers, and  General  Carleton  assuming  command  of 
the  department  in  September. 

**  Ma7  4th,  according  to  honma;  but  on  the  18th  Canby,  ace.  to  Hayet, 

reported  the  oonf  ed.  as  scattered  along  the  valley  (rom  Dofia  Ana  to  El  Paso. 
I  ** Canby 'sreport*  as  quoted  in  Ariz,,  HiH,  (£.  &  Co.).     A  prisoner  'tells 

I  me  that  out  of  toe  3,800  men  and  327  wagons  that  were  with  us  when  we  left 

Ft  Fillmore,  only  1 ,200  men  and  13  wagons  remained  together  when  they  were 
I  obliged  to  flee  to  the  mountains.'  Letter  of  a  Texan  quoted  by  Hollister. 

I  ^  Hollister  says  that  30  prisoners  came  into  camp  on  the  19th,  and  were 

paroled,  one  of  them  being  Ex-sunreyor-gen.  Pelham.    At  Limitar  75  siok 

and  stragglers  were  taken. 
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The  legislature  at  the  session  of  1862-3  passed  reso- 
lutions thanking  ''the  brave  California  and  Colorado 
trooDS  for  their  timely  aid  in  driving  the  traitors  and 
rebels  from  our  soil/'  with  an  additional  paragraph 
especially  complimentary  to  General  Carleton  and 
the  Californians,  whose  march  across  the  desert  was 
regarded  as  ''one  of  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  the  age."  This  paragraph  brought  out  a 
letter  from  Governor  Evans  of  Colorado,  who,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Californians  had  not  arrived  until 
the  campaign  was  over,  complained  of  injustice  done 
to  the  Coloradans,  who  had  really  expelled  the  invader. 
Accordingly,  at  the  next  session,  the  legislature  at- 
tempted to  set  the  matter  right,  solemnly  affirming,  in 
a  resolution  respecting  the  Colorado  troops,  that  "it 
is  not  the  intention  to  place  these  brave  soldiers  second 
to  none" 1 ^ 


'•13^,  Mex,,  AcU,  1802-3, 1663-4;  Coiarado,  Hmm  Journal,  3d  seas.,  p.  72-7. 
In  1866  Kit  Canon  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  of  Tolnnteers  for  his 
gallantry  at  Valverde  and  other  senrioea.  Carton,  Papers,  MS.  These  papers 
contain  a  few  documents  bearing  on  details  of  ^is  campaign,  including  cor- 
respondence showing  that  Canby  and  Carson  had  some  doubts  about  the 
loyalty  of  the  militia  and  some  of  the  volunteers.  Claims  for  damages  done 
by  rebels  were  filed  by  citisens,  and  the  subject  was  often  agitated;  but  down 
to  1880  at  least  none  of  these  daima  had  been  paid.  N,  Mex.,  Meat,,  qfOoo.^ 
1880. 
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In  the  history  of  New  Mexico  afler  1863  chrono- 
logic annals  have  but  small  part.  The  government 
record,  Indian  affairs,  industnes  and  institutions,  and 
local  matters  will  be  treated  in  four  successive  chap- 
ters. All  these,  and  especially  the  first,  will  be  de- 
voted for  the  most  part,  not  to  a  consecutive  narra- 
tion of  events,  but  to  classified  records  and  statistical 
matter  showing  the  territory's  condition  and  develop- 
ment^ a  large  part  of  which  matter  may  be  presented 
most  profitably  in  fine-print  notes.  I  begin,  however, 
by  appending  a  chronologic  summary  of  the  most  im- 
portant happenings  of  1864-86,  embracing  many  top- 
ics to  be  noted  more  fully  in  the  following  pages  and 
chapters.  And  the  completeness  and  utility  of  this 
summary  are  increased  by  extending  it  backward,  so 
far  as  leading  events  are  concerned,  to  the  American 
occupation  in  1846;  and  even  farther,  in  the  briefest 
of  outlines,  to  the  beginning  of  New  Mexican  annals.^ 

^  Chronolooioal  sammai^  of  New  Mexican  history:  Diacovery  and  ezi>lo- 
ration,  1540-^:  see  chap.  l-v.  of  this  vol.  1535-6,  C^besa  de  Vaca,  passing 
through  Texas  and  Chihuahua,  hears  of  the  K.  Mex.  pueblos.  1540^2,  Coro- 
nado*s  army  enters  via  Sin.,  Son.,  and  Arix.,  spending  two  winters  in  the  Bio 
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The  territory  was  ruled  from  1864  by  a  succession  of 
eight  governors:  Henry  Connelly  from  1864,  Robert 

Grande  yaUey.  1581,  Fr.  A^^tin  Rodriguez  enters  N.  Mez.  from  Chih. 
1582-3,  entrada  of  Eroejo.  1583-05,  Bevml  projects  of  conquest,  withoat 
results.  ]  590-1,  illegal  entry  of  Castafio  de  Sosa  from  N.  Leon  via  Texas. 
1504-6,  expeditions  of  Bonilla  and  Humafla* 

Spanish  conquest  and  occupation:  see  ch^.  vi-x.  1506-9,  conquest  by 
Juan  de  Oflate.  1601-5,  Ofiate  s  exped.  to  Quivira  and  month  of  the  Colorado. 
1615,  Sta  Yi  founded  about  this  date.  1630,  from  50  to  100  missionaries 
serving  in  from  90  to  150  pueblo  missions.  1640,  beginning  of  dissensions  be- 
tween govt  and  missionaries.  1650,  beginning  of  serious  troubles  with  the 
Indians.  1664  et  se^.,  Penalosa's  filibusterinff  schemes.  1670  et  seq.. 
Apaches  begin  their  raids;  Navajdes  mentioned;  Span.  pop.  about  2,400,  con- 
verted Ind.  20,000.  1680,  revolt  of  Puebloe,  expelling  Span.,  and  killing 
400;  £1  Paso  founded.  1681-2,  Otermin's  vain  ^orts  to  reconquer  the  prov- 
ince.    1692-6,  recon^uest  by  IHego  de  Vargas. 

Spanish  rule  contmued:  see  chap.  xi.-iiL  1706,  founding  of  Alburquerqne. 
1709,  first  important  war  and  treaty  with  the  Kavajos.  ul2  et  seq.,  efforts 
to  conciliate  or  conquer  the  Moouis,  who  refused  to  submit.  1716  et  seq. ,  first 
troubles  with  Comanches.  1730-42,  controversies  of  Franciscans  with  the 
church  and  with  the  Jesuits.  1730,  first  visit  by  the  bishop.  1750,  Span, 
pop.  4,000,  Ind.  converts  12,000.  1760,  tour  of  Bishop  Tamaron.  1760-1800, 
a  perioc^  of  dissension,  rascality,  and  decadence.  1774-6,  active  efforts  for 
exploration  in  west,  and  for  conversion  of  the  Moqnis;  exped.  of  Dominsuea 
and  Elacalante  to  Utah.  1776-7,  oraanization  of  Provincias  Intemas,  including 
N.  Mex.  1780-1,  ravages  of  small-pox,  leading  to  consolidation  of  missions. 
1786,  new  Apache  poUcy.  1800,  Span.  pop.  18,000,  Ind.  9,700.  1803, 
Louisiana  ceded  to  U.  S.  1804-5,  begmnings  of  Sta  Fe  trade;  working  of  Sta 
Rita  copper  mines.  1806-7,  Pike's  exploring  exped.  1810,  Pino  sent  to 
Span,  cdrtes  from  N.  Mex.  1819,  boundary  treaty  with  U.  S.  1821,  K. 
Hex.  supports  Iturbide.     1822,  Span.  pop.  30,000,  Ind.  10,000. 

Mexican  rule:  see  chap.  xiv.  1822,  n.  Mex.  becomes  a  Mexican  province. 
1824,  a  territory  of  the  Mex.  republic;  beginning  of  the  le^  Sta  f  e  trade. 
1828,  expulsion  of  Spaniards  and  partial  secularization  of  missions;  discovery 
of  the  gold  placers.  1833,  visit  of  the  bishop.  1835,  first  printing-press  and 
newspaper.  1836,  N.  Mex.  a  department  under  a  governor.  1837-8,  rebel- 
lion of  Gonzalez  and  accession  x>f  Gov.  Armijo.  1839,  K.  Mex.  a  separate 
comandancia;  discovery  of  the  '  new '  placers.  1841,  Texan  Sta  Fe  invasion. 
1844,  department  divided  into  districts  and  partidos.  1845,  pop.  aboat 
70,000,  Ind.  10,000;  Texas  annexed  to  U.  S. 

Rule  of  the  United  States:  see  chap,  xvii,  xxv.-vii.  1846,  Mex.  war; 
occupation  of  N.  Mex.  by  Gen.  Kearny.  1847,  revolt  of  the  New  Mexicans; 
first  legislature  and  first  newspaper  in  TCngliuli-  1848,  treaty  between  U.  S. 
and  Mex.,  the  latter  ceding  N.  Mex.;  territorial  convention.  1849-50,  state 
convention;  debates  in  congress  on  slavery  and  Texan  boundary.  1850,  K, 
Mex.  admitted  as  a  territory;  pop.  61,547;  vicarate  of  Sta  F^  estab.,  Lamy 
honorary  bishop.  1850-1,  Mex.  boundary  survey.  1851,  oiganization  of 
territorial  govt,  and  meeting  of  1st  legislature.  1851-9,  several  R.  R.  and 
other  explorations.  1853-4,  dispute  with  .Mex.  for  possession  of  the  MesiUa 
valley.  1854-5,  Gadsden  purchase  annexed  to  N.  Mex.;  Ind.  wars.  1855, 
survey or-general*s  office  estab.  1858-60,  pueblo,  private,  and  town  land 
claims  confirmed  by  congress.  1858-63,  Navajo  wars,  ending  with  exped.  of 
^63^  by  Carleton  and  Carson.  1861,  Cimarron  Ind.  aoency  estab.  1861-2; 
confederate  Texan  invasion;  territory  of  Colorado  cut  off.  1863,  Arizona  cut 
off;  Fort  Sumner  and  Bosque  Redonao  reservation  estab. 

Chronologic  annals  of  1864-86:  see  for  details  this  and  the  three  following 
chapters.  1864,  also  RUdCs  Bkie-BooL  1864,  gov.  Connelly;  gen.  Carleton: 
Ind.  supt  Stock;  Navajos  at  Bosque  Redondo.  1865,  publication  of  revised 
statutes;  Ind.  supt  Delgado.     1866,  gov.  Mitchell;  Did.  supt  Norton;  re- 
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B.  Mitchell  from  1866,  Wmiam  A.  Pile  in  1869-71, 
Marsh  Giddings  in  187 1-5,  Samuel  B.  Axtell  in  1875-8, 
LewisWallace  in  1878-81,  Lionel  A,  Sheldonin  1881-4, 
and  Edmund  6.  Boss  from  1885.  I  append  a  list  of  all 
territorial  and  federal  officials  for  the  period.*     Most  of 

pain  on  the  palacio;  Mescaleros  quit  the  Boeque  Redondo  reservation.  18C7, 
gen.  Sykea  and  Getty;  Ind.  snpt  Webb;  discoverv  of  Moreno  mines;  peon- 
age abolished;  death  of  Padre  Ant.  J.  Martinez;  decision  of  snp.  court  that 
Pueblos  are  citizens;  soldiers'  monument  dedicated  at  Sta  Fe.  1868,  Grant 
ool  created;  Ist  daily  mail  from  east;  Navajos  removed  from  Bosque  Redondo 
to  their  old  home  in  the  n.  w.  ;  Ist  miL  telegraph  in  operation;  death  of  Kit 
Carson;  Chavez,  contestant,  seated  as  delegate  in  congress;  Fort  Sumner 
abandoned. 

1860,  goT.  Pile;  Ind.  sunt  Gallegos  and  Clinton;  Colfax  and  Lincoln 
counties  created;  archives  sold  for  waste  paoer;  complaints  against  Justice 
Houghton;  earthauakee.  1870,  Ind.  supt  Pope;  population,  90,573;  forts 
Cummings  and  McBae  sarrisoned;  sale  of  the  Maxwell  rancho;  Apaches  at 
Cafiada  Alamosa  moved  oy  Colyer  to  Tularoea;  1st  national  bank  at  Sta  F^. 
1871,  gov.  Giddings;  sen.  Granger  (also  1875);  biennial  sessions  of  lesisla- 
tore;  water  found  bv  Sdartin  in  the  Jornada  del  Muerto;  filing  of  land  claims 
resumed.  1872,  Ind.  supt  (the  last)  Dudley;  state  constitiition  formed;  new 
public  school  law.  187o,  gen.  Gregg;  Jesuit  school  at  Alburquerque.  1874, 
ffen.  Devin;  Mescaleros  on  reserv.  at  Fort  Stanton;  Apaches  moved  to  Hot 
Springs;  new  land  district  in  south  at  Mesilla;  prot.  episcopal  missionary 
diocese.  1875,  sov.  Axtell;  mil.  telegraph,  Sta  Fi  to  Mesilla;  archdiocese 
of  Sta  F^  created;  Rev.  Tolby  murdered  m  Colfax  co. ;  Jesuit  schools  at  Las 
Veflna  and  La  Junta.  1876,  ool  Wade  and  gen.  Hatch;  telegraph  to  Tucson; 
R.  IL  at  Trinidad,  CoL;  prefect  system  of  co.  govt  abandoned;  murder  of 
Hon.  Louis  Clark  in  Bio  Arriba;  Ft  Selden  abandoned.  1877,  Apaches  re- 
moved to  S.  C^loe,  Ariz.;  telegraph  to  S.  Diego;  survey  of  land  claims 
retiumed;  grand  lodge  of  masons  organized.  1878,  gov.  Wallace;  B.  R. 
crosses  K.  Mex.  line  at  Raton  Mt ;  war  of  stockmen  begins  in  Lincoln  co. ; 
act  incorporating  Jesuits  annulled  by  congress  in  79;  Sta  ¥6  academy  incor- 
porated; JicariUas  moved  to  a  reserv.  m  n.  w.;  Utes  removed  to  Col.; 
Apache  raids  of  Victorio,  78-82.  1879,  beginning  of  a  'boom'  in  mines; 
White  Oaks  mines  discovered;  Los  Cerrillte  camps;  R.  R.  reaches  Las 
Vegas;  Hot  Springs  hotel  opened;  Ist  prot.  epis.  church  in  K.  Mex.  dedi- 
cated at  Las  Vegas;  Albiirquerque  academy  incorporated. 

1880,  R.  R.  reaches  Sta  Fe,  Alburquerque,  and  Isleta;  narrow-gauge 
R.  R.  from  north  enters  the  territorv;  general  incorporation  act;  Bureau  of 
Immi£.  and  Historical  Soc.  organized;  foundingu>f  New  Alburquerque;  Vic- 
torio killed  in  Mexico;  visit  of  Gen.  Grant  and  r*res.  Hayes;  Maxwell  Grant 
CO.,  organized  under  laws  of  Holland;  Rio  Arriba  co.  enlarged;  eas  at  Sta 
Fe;  street  R.  R.  at  Alburquerque;  Las  Vegas  academy;  fire  at  Las  Vegas; 
pop.  of  the  territory  109,793.  1881,  gov.  Sheldon;  gen.  Bradley  and 
Mackenzie;  R.  R.  completed  to  Doming,  El  Paso,  and  CaL ;  also  D.  &  G. 
R  R.  in  the  north,  and  A.  &  P.  to  the  Arizona  line;  1st  territorial  fair,  and 
congregational  church  at  Alburquerque;  educational  assoc  organized;  Ind. 
school  at  Alburquerque;  1st  voL  oia.  Mex.  sup.  court  reports  published; 
telephone  at  Sta  Fd.  1883,  tertio-millennial  celebration  at  SU  Fe;  A.  &  P. 
IL  K.  reaches  Colorado  River;  JicariUa  Ind.  removed  to  the  Mescalero  reser- 
vation. 1884,  Sierra  co.  created;  Navajo  reserv.  extended  and  consolidated 
with  that  of  the  Moquis;  $200,000  approp.  for  completing  public  buildings; 


seq. 
Legi§lative  Blut-Book;  National  Abnanac;  Tribune  Abnanac,  etc 
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the  rulers  managed  New  Mexican  affairs  with  com- 
mendable tact  and  honesty^  taking  some  pains  to  ac- 

Govemora:  Henrv  Connelly  1861^;  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  acting,  1866-6; 
Robert  B.  Mitchell  1866-9;  Wm  A.  PUe  1869-71;  Marsh  Giddings  1871-^; 
Wm  Q.  Bitch,  acting,  1876;  Samuel  K  AzteU  1876^;  Lewis  Wallace  1878-81; 
Lionel  A.  Sheldon  1881-6;  Edmund  G.  Bon  1886-^. 

Secretaries  (often  acting  as  gov.,  especially  Amy  and  Ritch):  W.  F.  M. 
Amy  1862-7,  1872-^;  K  H.  Heath  1867-70;  Henry  Wetter  1870-2;  Wm  G. 
Ritch  187a-85;  Sam.  A.  Losch  1885;  Geo.  W.  Lane  1886-6. 

Delegates:  38th  congress,  1863-4,  Francisco  Perea;  39th  to4Ist  con^., 
1866-70,  JoB^  Francisco  Chaves  (thongh  C.  P.  Clever  receiving  the  certifi- 
cate of  election  held  the  seat  in  1867-8);  42d  cong^  1871-2,  Jose  Manuel  Ga- 
llegoe;  43d  and  44th  cong.,  1873-6,  Stephen  B.  Hkins;  46th  cong.,  1877-S, 
Trmidad  Romero;  46th  cong.,  1879-80,  Mariano  S.  Otero;  47th  cong.,  1881-2, 
Tranqnilino  Luna,  48th  cong.,  1883-4,  Francisco  A.  Manwmaree;  49th  cong., 
1886-6,  Anthony  Joseph  (reelected  to  60th  cong.). 

Chiefjostices:  1858-66,  Kirby  Benedict;  1866-8,  John  P.  Slough;  1868-9, 
John  S.  Watts;  1869-76,  Joseph  G.  Palen;  1876-8,  Henry  L.  Waldo;  1878-9, 
Charles  McCandloss;  1879-82,  L.  Brandford  Prince;  18^  Samuel  B.  Axtell, 
Wm  A.  Vincent  1886,  E.  V.  Long  1886-6. 

Associate  justices,  2d  district,  1861-4,  Sydney  A.  Hubliell;  1864-9,  Perry 
£.  Brocchns;  1869-76,  Hesekiah  S.  Johnson;  1876-7,  John  L  Redick; 
1877-^,  Samuel  B.  McLin;  1878-86,  Joseph  Bell;  1885-6,  Wm  H.  Brinker; 
3d  district,  1861-6,  Joseph  G.  Enapp;  1866-9,  Joab  Houehton;  1869-70, 
Abraham  Bergen;  1870-1,  Benj.  J.  Waters;  1871-2,  Daniel  R  Johnson; 
1872-86,  Warren  Bristol;  1886,  Wm  B.  Flemming;  1885-6,  Wm  F.  Hen- 
derson. 

aerks  of  sup.  court:  1869-66,  1868-9,  Sam.  Ellison;  1866-7,  Wm  M. 
Guynnf;  1867-8,  Peter  Connelly;  1869-73,  Wm  Breeden;  1873-7,  Rufns  J. 
Palen;  1877-80,  John  H.  Thompson;  1880-2,  Frank  W.  Chincy;  1882-^, 
Charles  W.  PhiHps;  1885,  R.  W.  Webb;  1886-6,  R.  M.  Johnson. 

Attorney-generals:  1863-7,  C.  P.  Clever;  1867-9,  Merrill  Ashurst;  1869- 
72,  Thos  B.  Catron;  1872-80,  Wm  Breeden;  1880,  Henry  L.  Waldo;  1880, 
Eugene  A.  Fiske  (not  confirmed);  1881-6,  Wm  Breeden. 

Treasurers:  1863-5,  Wm  Ostertonand  Anastasio  Sandoval;  1866-6,  Felipe 
Delgado  and  A.  Sandoval;  1866-9,  Simon  Deleado;  1869-72,  Felipe  and  Pablo 
Belgado;  1872-80,  Antonio  Ortiz;  1880-2,  Juan  Delgado;  1882-6,  Antonio 
Or^ 

Auditors:  1863-6,  Miguel  £.  Pino;  1866-7,  Epi&nio  Vigil;  1867,  Ana- 
stasio Sandoval;  1867-9,  Epifanio  VigU;  1869-72^  A.  Sandoval;  1872-86, 
Trinidad  Aland. 

U.  S.  attorneys:  1860-7,  T.  D.  Wheaton;  1869-71,  S.  B.  Elkins;  1871-2, 
S.  M.  Ashenfelter;  1872-8,  Thos  R  Catron;  1878-82,  S.  M.  Barnes;  1882-^, 
Geo.  W.  Prichard;  1886,  Thos  Smith. 

U.  S.  marshals:  1861-6,  Abram  Cutler;  1866-76,  Thos  R  Catron;  187&-82, 
John  Sherman,  Jr;  1882-^,  A.  L.  Morrison;  1886-6,  Rdmulo  Martines. 

Surveyor-generals:  1861-8,  John  A.  Clark;  1868-9,  Benj.  C.  Cutler; 
1869^72,  T.  R.  Spencer;  1872-6,  James  K.  Plroudfit;  1876-^,  Henry  M. 
Atkinson;  1886-6,  Geo.  W.  Julian,  derk  and  translator;  1860-84,  David  J. 
Miller. 

Registers  land-office  Sta  F^:  1861-8,  Joab  Houghton;  1868-70,  Ed.  D. 
Ihompson;  1870-2,  Eben  Everett;  1872-6;  Abram  G.  Hoyt;  1875-8,  Jos£  D. 
Sena;  1878-81,  John  C.  Davis;  1881-4^  Max  Frost.  Receivers:  186^-64, 
W.  A.  Street;  1864-6,  John  Greiner;  1866-70,  J.  L.  Collins;  1870-6,  K  W. 
LitUe;  1876,  Geo.  R  Smith,  C.  M.  Howard;  1876-7,  A.  G.  Hoyt;  1877-81, 
Elias  Brevoort;  1881-6,  W.  H.  Bailhache;  1886-6,  C.  F.  Easley.  Reaistera 
at  Mesilla  land-office:  1876-82,  Geo.  D.  Bowman;  1882-^,  John  R.  McFie. 
Receivers:  1876-8,  Lawrence  Lepoint;  1878-80,  Mariano  VareU;  1880-1^ 
S.  W.  Sherfey. 

Adjutant-generals:   1861-6,  0.  P.  Clever;  1865-7,  John  Gwin;  1867-8, 
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quaint  themselves  with  the  territory's  needs,  so  far  as 
can  be  determined  from  their  messages,  from  the  praise 
of  friends  and  censure  of  foes,  and  from  the  various 
records  of  their  official  acts,  though  not  appointed  with 
any  special  view  to  their  fitness  or  the  people's  de- 
sires, and  having  but  slight  opportunity  for  useful 
service.  Connelly,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  weak  man, 
of  good  intentions,  who,  notwithstanding  his  loyal 
sentiments,  made  no  very  brilliant  record  as  a  'war' 
governor.  He  died  in  office,  and  was  succeeded  tem- 
porarily by  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  the  secretary,  a  man 
prominent  in  Indian  affairs  and  other  public  matters, 
mvolved  in  many  controversies,  but  of  good  repute. 
Governor  Mitchell  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  out  from  that  body 
a  resolution  for  his  removal.  He  was  accused  of  hav- 
mg  absented  hunself  during  the  session,  removing  on 
his  return  the  officials  appointed  by  Secretary  Heath, 
and  refusing  to  sanction  a  memorial  passed  in  his  ab- 
sence. He  even  had  the  audacity  to  appoint  a  dele- 
gate to  congress  to  fill  a  vacancy  I  It  was  resolved 
to  send  laws  not  approved  by  him  to  congress  for  con- 
firmation, at  the  same  time  asking  for  an  abrogation  of 
the  governor's  absolute  veto  power,  which  was  granted 
by  an  amendment  of  the  organic  act  in  1868.  There 
was  a  controversy  between  the  governor  and  secretary, 
the  latter  being  denounced  in  public  meetings  at  the 
capital  but  sustained  by  two  resolutions  of  the  assem- 
bly. Of  Governor  Pile,  but  little  appears  beyond  the 
stupid  blunder  by  which  half  the  old  Spanish  archives 
were  lost,  as  noticed  elsewhere.  He  was  later  United 
States  minister  in  Venezuela.  Governor  Giddings 
died  in  office  in  1875,  and  was  succeeded  temporarily 
by  Secretary  Riteh,  a  man  who  as  secretary,  acting 

Clever  and  John  T.  Eossell;  1868-70,  Qeo.  W.  Cook  and  James  M.  Wibon; 
1870-1,  Wm  L.  Ryneraon;  1871,  A.  Sandoval;  1871-3,  W.  M.  Giddings; 
187a-^,  Thoa  S.  Tu^Eer;  1880-1,  J.  H.  Watts;  1881-2,  Max.  Frost;  1882-3, 
Louis  Felsenthal;  1883-6,  K  L.  Bartlett. 

Librarians:   1869-71,  Ira  M.  Bond;   1871-8,  James  McKenzie;  1878-^, 
Anioeto  Abeitia;  1880,  R.  H.  Tompkins;  1880^,.  Sam  EUison. 
Hist.  Abxz.  aud  N.  Hex.   45 
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governor,  president  of  the  Immigration  Society,  au- 
thor, and  citizen  has  been  since  1873  one  of  the  most 
active  and  successful  workers  for  the  benefit  of  his 
territory.  Gk)vemor  Axtell  was  later  chief  justice ; 
Governor  Wallace,  famous  as  a  general  and  as  an 
author;  and  Sheldon,  a  most  efficient  and  popular 
governor. 

Next  is  appended  a  full  list  of  the  members  of  the 
legislative  assemblies  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
twenty-sixth  sessions.'     It  will  be  noted  that  the  Dre- 

'  Members  of  the  legialatiires,  1864  et  seq.  See  If.  Mex.  Laufs:  ItL^  Jcur" 
wUs;  and  RUcKb  Legisl.  Blue- Book. 

13th  a8S«»mbly,  186S-4.  Council:  president  Diego  Archuleta,  derk  Pedro 
Valdes,  ser^  Jos^  Doran  y  B. ;  memDers,  Mora,  l^veriano  Martinez;  TaoB, 
Gabriel  Vigil,  Matias  Medina;  Rio  Arriba,  D.  Archuleta,  Man.  Trajillo;  Sta 
F^,  Anaetaaio  Sandoval;  Sta  Ana  and  Bernalillo,  Serafin  Biamires,  NicoUs 
Lucero;  Valencia,  Clemente  Chavez;  Socorro,  Dionizio  Jaramillo;  Dofla  Ana 
and  Arizona,  Cristdbal  Sanchez.  House:  speaker  Vicente  Garcia,  clerk  Fran. 
Salazar,  sergt  J.  A.  Martinez;  members.  Mora,  Apol.  Garcia,  J.  J.  Gallegos; 
Taos,  Ventura  Herrera,  Joe^  Duran,  Ramon  Arellano,  Cris.  Mares;  Rio  Ar- 
riba, Jose  Salazar,  Jesus  M.  Herrera,  Jos^  M.  Vigil;  Sta  Vi,  Vicente  Gaixsfa, 
Simon  Delgado,  Jesus  M.  Ortiz;  S.  Miffuel,  Desiderio  Gallegos,  Regino  Uli- 
barn,  Jos^  Aragon  y  P.,  Celso  Vaca;  Sta  Ana,  Patricio  Silva;  Bernalillo, 
H.  L.  Johnson,  Tomis  C.  Gutierrez;  Valencia,  Grea.  K.  Oterv>,  Filomeno 
Sanchez;  Socorro, ;  Dofia  Ana  and  Arizona,  Frank  Higgins. 

14th  assembly,  1864-5.  Council:  pres.  D.  Archuleta,  clerk  Nic  Qoin- 
tana,  sergt  Pelagic  Ortiz;  members,  same  as  preceding  sessicm,  except  J.  A. 
Vaca  for  Medina  in  Taos;  S.  Miguel,  Don.  Vigil,  Man.  Herrera;  Sooorro,  va- 
cant. House:  speaker  Pedro  Vald^,  clerk  Sant.  Valdes,  sergt  Juan  M. 
Garcia;  members,  Mora,  Felipe  Sanchez,  Nestor  Martinez;  Taos,  Pedro  Val- 
des, Felipe  Archuleta^  Buenaventura  Lobato,  Nicanor  Vigil;  Rio  Arriba, 
Fran.  Salazar,  Jesus  Lujan,  M.  Lucero;  Sta  Fe,  Felipe  Delgado,  Man.  Rod- 
riguez, Theodore  S.  Greiner;  S.  Miguel,  Arthur  Morrison,  £d.  Martinez, 
Trinidad  Romero,  Desiderio  Romero;  Sta  Ana,  Fran.  Vaca;  Bernalillo,  Wm 
H.  Henrie,  W.  P.  Strachan;  Valencia,  Filomeno  Sanchez,  Roman  Vaca; 
Socorro,  Candelario  Garcia^  Jos^  A.  Vaca  y  Pino;  Dofia  Ana,  Stephen  B. 
Elkins. 

15th  assembly,  1865-6.  Council:  pres.  Miguel  K  Pino,  clerk  Fran.  Sala- 
zskT,  sergt  Jos6  Sena;  members,  Mora,  vacant;  Taos,  PascuaL  Martinez,  Rafael 
Chacon;  Rio  Arriba,  Ant.  G.  Cdrdoba,  Vicente  Aragon;  Sta  Fe,  M.  £.  Pino; 
S.  Miguel,  Tomis  D.  Vaca,  Man.  Herrera;  Sta  Ana  and  Bernalillo,  Jesus  M. 
Silva,  Guadalupe  Perea;  Valencia,  Man.  Sanchez;  Socorro,  Jose  A.  Torres; 

Dofla  Alia, .     House:  speaker  Samuel  Ellison,  clerk  J.  M.  H.  Alarid, 

sergt  Estevan  Garcia;  memben.  Mora,  Fel.  Sanchez,  Jos^  Mestas;  Taos,  FeL 
Montoya,  Juan  B.  Cola,  Ant.  A.  Mondragon,  Juan  N.  Sanchez;  Rio  Arriba, 
Tom^  Salazar,  Tom^  Montafia,  Fran.  &dazar;  Sta  F^  Sam.  Ellison,  C.  K 
Ortiz,  Man.  Vaca  y  Delgado;  S.  Miguel,  Man.  Flores,  Pedro  Archiveque; 
Sta  Ana,  Nic.  Valencia;  Bernalillo,  Vicente  Chavez,  Mateo  Luna;  Valencia^ 
Man.  Salazar,  Greg.  N.  Otero;  Socorro,  Jesus  M.  Chavez;  Dofta  Ana,  Cesario 
Duran,  Ignacio  Oxrantia. 

16tli  assembly,  1866-7.  Council:  pres.  M.  E.  Pino,  clerk  Fran.  Salazar, 
sergt  Pedro  Sanchez;  members,  same  as  before,  except  Ant.  M.  for  Mora; 
•Man.  Herrera  and  M.  Mestas  for  S.  Miguel.  House:  speaker  R.  M.  Stevens, 
derk  Nic.  Quintana,  sergt  Jose  D.  Tsdfoya;  members,  Mora,  Jose  Gallegos^ 
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ponderance  of  Spanish  names  is  even  more  marked 
than  in  the  assemblies  of  earlier  years.     Indeed,  until 

Trinidad  Lopez;  Taos,  Pedro  Garcia,  Santoe  Mnfiiz»  Joe^  A.  Mwtinez  j  Me- 
dina, Baen.  Lobato;  Rio  Arriba,  Man.  Jaramillo^  Pablo  Jaramillo,  Jos^  R. 
Ort^;  Sta  F^  R.  M.  Stevens,  Vicente  Garcia,  Juan  €K>nzalez;  S.  Miguel, 
Benigno  Jaramillo,  Matiaa  Rivera,  Man.  Vaca,  Joe^  M.  Blartinez;  Sta  Ana, 
Sam.  Ellison;  Bernalillo,  Benj.  Stevens,  Fran.  Perea;  Valencia,  Pedro  Torres, 
Filomeno  Sanches;  Dofia  Ana,  Frank  Higgins. 

17th  assembly,  1867-S.  Council:  pres.  Anastasio  Sandoval,  clerk  Rafael 
Chacon,  sergt  Jos^  Montoya;  members.  Mora,  Felipe  Sanchez;  Taos,  J.  B. 
Valdes,  Jesus  M.  Pacheco;  Rio  Arriba,  D.  Archuleta,  Juan  A.  Martinez;  Sta 
Fe,  A.  Sandoval;  S.  Misnel,  Severe  Vaca,  Celso  Vaca;  Sta  Ana  and  Berna- 
lillo, FeL  Sandoval,  Anor^  Romero;  Valencia,  Juan  Salazar;  Socorro,  Can- 
delario  Garcia;  Dofia  Ana,  Wm  B.  Rvnerson.  House:  speaker  Jos^  M. 
GaUegos;  members.  Mora,  Fernando  Nolan,  FeL  Tafoya;  Taos,  Pedro  Galle- 
goe,  Kdmnlo  Martinez,  Juan  P.  Romero,  Juan  I.  Pacheco;  Rio  Arriba, 
Gerdnimo  Jaramillo,  Fran.  JaramiUo,  Teodoro  Esquibel;  Sta  F^,  J.  M.  Ga- 
Ueeoe,  Michael  Steck,  Vicente  Garcia;  S.  Miguel,  Fran.  P.  Abreu,  Aniceto 
Salazar,  Leandro  Sanchez,  Julian  Aragon;  Sta  Ana,  Simon  Sandoval;  Berna- 
lillo, Wm  H.  Henrie,  Vicente  Chavez;  Valencia,  Greg.  N.  Otero,  Pedro 
Torres,  Rdmnlo  Sanchez;  Dofta  Ana,  Ignacio  Orantia,  Pablo  Melendrez. 

18th  assembly,  1868>9.  Council:  pres.  Severe  Vaca,  clerk  Raf.  Chacon, 
Ricardo  GaUegos;  members,  same  as  Mfore.  House:  speaker  R.  M.  Stevens, 
clerk  Fran.  Salazar,  serttt  Gres.  Jaramillo;  members,  Mora,  Fern.  Nolan, 
Iiorenzo  Romero;  Taos,  Josd  G.  Fernandez,  A.  B.  Torres,  S.  H.  Simpson, 
Fran.  Montoya;  Rio  Arriba,  Man.  Garcia,  Mariano  Larragoitia;  Sta  F^,  R. 
M  Stevens,  Juan  Garcia,  Benito  Vaca;  S.  Miguel,  Aniceto  Salazar,  Donaciano 
Serrano,  Dom.  Trujillo,  Desiderio  Romero;  Sta  Ana,  Esquipula  Romero; 
Bernalillo,  Benj.  Stevens,  Henry  Hilgert,  Julian  Sanchez;  Socorro,  Jesus  M. 
Chavez,  &ktumino  Vaca;  Dofia  Ana  and  Grant,  Ign.  Orantia. 

19th  assembly,  1869-70.  Council:  pres.  Nic.  Pino,  derk  Nicanor  Vigil, 
sergt  Man.  £.  fine;  members,  Mora  and  Colfax,  Jesus  M.  Pacheco;  Taos, 
Sant.  Abreu,  Juan  A.  Vaca;  Rio  Arriba,  D.  Archuleta,  Pablo  Gallegos;  Sta 
Fe,  Nic.  Pino;  S.  Miffuel,  Beniffuo  Jaramillo,  Cris.  Sanchez;  Bernalillo,  Sant. 
Gonzalez;  Sta  Ana,  Jesus  M.  Vaca;  Socorro  and  Lincoln,  Candelario  Garcia; 
Valencia,  vacant;  Dofta  Ana  and  Grant,  Wm  L.  Rynerson.  House:  speaker 
Gr^.  N.  Otero,  clerk  Jesus  M.  Sena,  sergt  Juan  Ortiz;  members,  Bernalillo, 
An£^  Romero,  Wm  H.  Henrie;  Colfax,  H.  S.  Russell;  Dofta  Ana,  Apolonio 

Varela;  Grant,  John  D.  Bail;  Lincoln, ;  Mora,  Jos^  Mestas;  Rio  Arriba, 

Donaciano  Montoya,  Ramon  Aragon;  Sta  Ana,  Nepomuceno  Silva;  Sta  F^, 
R.  M.  Stevens,  Vicente  Garcia,  Jos4  B.  Ortiz;  S.  Miguel,  Jose  M.  Vaca,  Sac- 
ramento Montoya,  Isidro  Pino,  Leandro  Sanchez;  Socorro,  Jesus  M.  Chavez; 
Taos,  JoB^  D.  Tafoya,  Jos^  D.  Mondragon,  Pedro  Garcia,  Greg.  Velarde; 
Valencia,  Greg.  N.  Otero,  lAuriano  Jaramillo. 

20th  assembly,  1871-2.  Council:  pres.  Severe  Vaca,  clerk  Fran.  Salazar, 
sergt  L.  JaramiUo;  members,  Bemalulo,  Juan  J.  Gonzalez;  Dofia  Ana  and 
Grant,  Joseph  F.  Bennett;  Mora  and  Colfax,  Vicente  St  Vrain;  Rio  Arriba, 
D.  Archuleta,  Dionisio  Varaas;  Sta  Ana,  J.  M.  Silva;  Sta  Fe,  Nazario  Gon- 
zalez; S.  Miguel,  Severe  Vaca,  Benigno  Jaramillo;  Socorro  and  Lincoln, 
Cand.  Garcia;  Taos,  Nicanor  Vigil,  Pedro  Sanchez;  Valencia,  Bonifacio  Cha^ 
vez.  House:  speaker  Milnor  Rudolph,  and  after  Jan.  72  Greg.  N.  Otero, 
clerk  J.  M.  Sena,  sezvt  Pablo  Pino;  members,  Benialillo,  Juan  C.  Chavez, 
Vicente  Chavez;  Colrax,  H.  S.  Russell;  Dofia  Ana,  Eugenie  Moreno,  Man. 
Nevares;  Grant,  J.  R.  Johnson;  Lincoln,  Wm  Brady;  Mora,  Alex.  Branch; 
Rio  Arriba,  Evaristo  Mestas,  Isidore  Martinez;  Sta  Ana,  Florencio  Sandoval; 
Sta  Fe,  Juan  C  Romero,  Jos^  A.  Romero,  Luis  (rriego;  S.  Miguel,  Pascual 
Vaca,  Tiadislas  Gallegos,  Julian  Cisnero,  M.  Rudolph;  Socorro,  Julian  Mon- 
toya; TaoB,  Juan  A  Sanchez,  Buen.  Lobato,  Ant.  J.  Gallegos,  Raf.  Martinez; 
Valencia,  tfulian  Sanchez,  Greg.  N.  Otero,  SUvedtre  Abeitia. 
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the  last  sessions,  almost  the  whole  membership  was 
made  up  of  native  New  Mexicans,  all  business  being 

21  Bt  araembly,  1873>4.  Conncil:  pres.  Pedro  Sanchez,  clerk  Ant.  Salaau*, 
•ergt  Luciano  Herrera;  members,  Bernalillo,  Benj.  Stevens;  Dofia  Ana  and 
Lincoln,  John  D.  Bail;  Mora  and  Oolfaz,  Vicente  Romero;  Rio  Arriba,  Fran. 
Salazar;  Sta  F^  and  Sta  Ana»  Nic.  Pino,  Nepomuceno  Silva;  S.  Mignel,  Fran. 
P.  Abren,  Sant.  Vaca;  Socorro,  Pablo  PadiUa;  Taos,  Pedro  Sanchez  Maroelo 
Vigil;  Valencia,  Juan  Salasar,  Bonif.  Chavez.  Honse:  speaker  Qreg.  N. 
Otero,  clerk  Amado  C.  Vaca,  sergt  Apolonio  Gutierrez;  members,  Bernalillo, 
W.  H.  Henrie,  J.  C.  Chavez;  CoUaz,  Melvin  W.  MUls;  Dofka  Aba,  Lincoln, 
and  Grant,  Wm  T.  Jones,  Jacinto  Armijo;  Mora,  Bernardo  Salazar,  Pablo 
Mares;  Bio  Arriba,  J.  M.  Herrera,  Perfecto  Esqaibel;  Sta  Ana  and'  Sta  F^. 
Anast.  Sandoval,  Ramon  Sena,  Ant.  Abren,  David  C.  Vaca;  S.  Mi^el,  J.  M. 
(rallegos,  Donaciano  Serrano,  Agustin  Vigil,  CandeUrio  Ulibam,  Rodrigo 
Garcia;  Socorro,  Cand.  Garcia,  John  M.  Shaw;  Taos,  Lnis  Gallegos,  Lorenzo 
Lobato,  J.  M.  Lesser;  Valencia,  Greg.  K.  Otero^  Jos^  G.  Chavez,  Luciano 
TrujiUo. 

22d  assembly,  1875-6.  Conncil:  pres.  Pedro  Sanchez,  derk  Jos^D.  Sena, 
ser^t  Benj.  Stevens;  members,  Bernalillo,  Jose  Armijo;  Colfax  and  Mora,  A. 
J.  Calhoun;  D.  Ana,  Lincoln,  and  Grant,  Jacinto  Armijo;  Rio  Aniba,  Lonis 
Clark;  Sta  F^  and  Sta  Ana,  Wm  Breeden,  Esqoipula  Romero;  S.  Miguel, 
Fran.  P.  Abreu,  Romnaldo  Vaca;  Socorro,  Ant.  Abeitia;  Taos,  Pedro  San- 
chez, Tricanor  Vigil;  Valencia,  J.  F.  Chavez,  Juan  Salazar.  Honse:  speaker 
Roman  A.  Vaca,  clerk  Amado  C.  Vaca,  sergt  Est^van  Vaca;  members,  Ber- 
nalillo, Jos^  Chavez,  Alej.  Sandoval;  Colfax,  M.  W.  Mills;  D.  Ana,  Grant, 
and  Lincoln,  John  M.  Ginn,  Euffenio  Moreno;  Mora,  Sixto  Chavez,  Pedro  J. 
Gallegos;  Sta  F^  and  Sta  Ana,  Anast.  Sandov^nl,  Anioeto  Abeitia,  Jesus  Sena, 
Agustin  Quintana;  S.  Miguel,  Hermenejildo  Lucero,  Man.  €k>nzalez,  Jesus 

C.  Vaca,  £^  Martinez,  Agustin  Quintana  (?);  Socorro,  Cand.  Garcia,  Jos^  A. 
Ronriero;  Valencia,  Roman  A.  Vaca,  Pablo  Garcia,  Eufemio  Romerow 

23d  assembly,  1878.  Council:  pres.  Sant.  Vaca,  clerk  Jesus  M.  Sena, 
ser^  Gabriel  Vij^;  members,  Bernalillo,  Sant.  Vaca,  Fel.  Garcia;  Colfax  and 
Mora,  Fern.  No&n;  D.  Ana,  Grant,  and  Lincoln,  John  S.  Crouch;  Rio  Arriba, 

D.  Archuleta;  Sta  F^,  Nic.  Pino;  S.  Miguel,  Lorenzo  Lopez,  Gabriel  Rivera; 
Socorro,  TomAs  Gonzalez;  Taos,  Juan  G.  Martin,  Juan  A.  Samchez;  Valencia, 
Greg.  K.  Otero,  J.  F.  Chavez.  House:  speaker  J.  B.  Patron,  clerk  Amado 
Chavez,  sergt  Julian  Vaca;  members,  Bernalillo,  Jos6  M.  Montoya,  Jesns 
Armijo,  Man.  Gonzalez;  Colfax,  Wilson  L.  South;  D.  Ana,  Lincoln,  and 
Grant,  John  K.  Houston,  J.  R  Patron;  Mora,  Raf.  Romero^  Alex.  Branch; 
Rio  Arriba,  Jos^  M.  Sanchez,  Perfecto  Esquibel;  Sta  F^,  J.  J.  Padilla,  Cris- 
tino  Montova,  Anast.  Sandoval;  S.  Miguel,  Roman  Lopez,  Atanasio  Garcia, 
Ramon  Ulioarri,  Benito  Romero,  Ant.  J.  Gallesos;  Socorro,  Josd  J.  Garcia, 
Jos^  V.  Padilla;  Taos,  Sant.  Abreu,  Jos^  L.  Afirtinez,  Matias  Ortega;  Va- 
lencia, Julian  P.  Connelly,  Man.  Sanchez,  Policarpio  Grarcfa. 

24th  assembly,  1880.  Council:  pres.  J.  F.  Chavez,  clerk  Amado  Chavez, 
sergt  Jesus  M.  Lucero;  members,  Bernalillo,  Jesus  M.  Perea,  Florencio  San- 
doval; Colfax  and  Mora,  Frank  Springer;  D.  Ana,  Lincoln,  and  Grant,  S.  B. 
Newcomb;  Rio  Arriba,  Pedro  I.  Jaramillo;  Sta  F^,  Wm  Breeden;  S.  Mieuel, 
Pedro  Vald^  Ed.  Martinez;  Socorro,  TomAs  Gonzalez;  Taos,  Sant.  VJd^ 
Man.  A.  Sanchez;  Valencia,  J.  F.  Chavez,  Greg.  N.  Otero.  House:  speaker 
Raf.  Romero,  derk  Marcos  C.  Vaca,  sergt  Bias  Chavez;  members,  Bernalillo, 
Juan  E.  Varela,  Melqufades Chavez,  Feliciano  Mcmtoya;  Colfax,  W.  L.  South; 
D.  Ana,  Lincoln,  and  Grant,  Robert  Black,  Man.  Nevares;  Mora,  Raf.  Ro- 
mero, Macario  Gallegos;  Rio  Arriba,  Fran.  Salazar,  Teodoro  Esquibel;  Sta 
Fe,  Bernard  Seligman,  Atanasio  Romero,  Felipe  Delgado;  S.  Mignel,  Pablo 
Aragon,  Eugenie  Gallegos,  Fran.  Lucero,  T.  C.  Vaca,  Raf.  Rail  (?);  Socorro, 
Nestor  Gonzalez,  Luciano  Chavez;  Taos,  Jos^G.  Grieffo,  FeL  Montoya,  Salom^ 
Jaquez;  Valencia,  Jesus  H.  Chavez,  Tedfilo  Chavez,  Man.  Sanchez. 

25th  assembly,  1882.    Council:  pres.  Severo  Vaca»  derk  Ant.  Ortiz,  seiigt 
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transacted  in  the  Spanish  language,  so  that  the  jour- 
nals and  laws  had  to  be  translated  into  English  for  pub- 
lication. A  few  prominent  families  in  each  county  still 
controlled  the  elections,  though  perhaps  in  somewhat 
less  degree  than  formerly.  In  politics  the  legislature 
was  generally  and  nominally  republican,  though  politi- 
cal considerations  were  always  secondary  to  those  of 
a  local  and  personal  nature.  There  were  a  few  petty 
wrangles  over  organization;  notably  in  1884,  when 
the  councilmen  from  Bernalillo  and  Santa  F6  were  re- 
fused their  seats  on  allegations  of  fraudulent  election, 
and  the  contestants  without  certificates  were  sworn  in 
by  the  secretary,  on  a  vote  of  the  other  members  that 
they  were  entitled  prima  facie  to  the  seats.     This  led 

J.  M.  Martinez;  members,  Bernalillo,  Wm  G.  Hazeltine,  Sant  Vaoa;  Colfax 
and  Mora,  Anaataaio  Trujillo;  D.  Ana,  Grant,  and  Lincoln,  John  A.  Miller; 
Rio  Arriba,  Man.  Garcia;  Sta  Fe,  W.  T.  Thornton;  S.  Miguel,  Sovero  Vaca, 
Jose  Raf.  Martinez;  Socorro,  Jos^  M.  Apodaca;  Taoe,  Anthony  Joseph,  Juan 
P.  Romero;  Valencia^  J.  F.  Chavez,  Narciso  Pino.  House:  speaker  Podro 
Sanchez,  derk  Amado  C.  Vaca,  sergt  Ant.  J.  Martinez;  members,  Bernalillo, 
Andres  G.  Vaca,  Es^ipula  Romero,  Fran.  Chavez;  Colfax,  Narciso  Vald^; 
n.  Ana»  Grant,  and  Xincoln,  D.  M.  Easton,  Greg.  Miranda;  Mora,  Norberto 
Saavedra,  Macario  Gallego8;  Rio  Arriba,  L.  M.  Ortiz,  Ant.  Vargas;  Sta  F^, 
Fran.  Montoya,  Sam.  Bonner,  N.  B.  Laughlin;  S.  Miguel,  Pedro  L.  Pinard, 
Jose  L.  Rivera,  Fern.  Vaca,  Miguel  Segura,  Juan  Jaramillo;  Socorro,  Jacinto 
Sanchez,  Jose  A.  Gallegos;  Taos,  Pedro  Sanchez,  Juan  Santist^van,  Jos^  P. 
Sanchez;  Valencia,  Demas  Provencher,  Jesus  Sanchez,  Gasimiro  Sais. 

26th  assembly,  1884.  Council:  pres.  Jos^  Armijo,  clerk  Benj.  M.  Read, 
sergt  W.  F.  Hogan;  members,  BemaUllo,  G.  G.  McComas,  J.  M.  Montoya; 
Colfax  and  Mora,  Jos^  I.  Valdes;  D.  Ana,  Lincoln,  and  Grant,  John  A.  Mil- 
ler; Rio  Arriba,  Jose  P.  Gallegos;  S.  Miguel,  Andres  Sena,  W.  H.  Keller; 

Sta  Fe,  T.  B.  Catron;  Socorro,  Jos^  Armijo;  Taos, ;    Valencia, . 

House:  speaker  Amado  Chavez,  clerk  David  Martinez,  serfft  Juan  D.  Ro- 
mero; members,  Bernalillo,  W.  H.  Whiteman,  Raf.  Chavez,  Marcos  C.  Vaca; 
Colfax,  O.  P.  McManes;  Dofia  Ana  and  Lincoln,  NicoUs  GaU^  Florencio 
Gonzalez;  Grant,  Ed.  E.  Furman;  Mora,  A.  L.  Branch,  Macario  Gallegos; 
Rio  Arriba,  D.  Archuleta,  Juan  N.  Jacquls;  S.  Miguel,  Juan  Gallegos,  Atana- 
sio  Sanchez,  T.  B.  Mills,  Dionisio  Martinez;  Sta  Fe,  J.  L.  Jenks,  Librado 
Valencia;  Socorro,  M.  Gooney,  R.  £.  McFarland;  Vadencia,  Amado  Chavez^ 
JoB^  R.  Salazar,  Tedfilo  Chavez. 

27th  assembly,  1886-7.  Council:  pres.  J.  F.  Chavez;  members,  Berna- 
lillo, ThoB  Huffhes,  Pedro  Perea;  Dofia  Ana,  James  P.  Booth;  Grant,  John 
J.  Bell;  Mora,  Rafael  Romero;  Rio  Arriba,  Thos  D.  Bumes;  S.  Miguel,  Lor- 
enzo Lop^  ^^^*  ^'  Prichard;  Sta  F^,  N.  B.  Laughlin;  Socorro,  Gandelario 
Garcia;  Taos,  Pedro  Sanchez;  Valencia,  J.  F.  Chavez.  House:  speaker  M. 
C.  Va<^  clerk  A.  G.  Vaca,  sergt  J.  Gallegos,  chaplain  M.  Roily;  members, 
Bernalillo,  Wm  Knchenbecker,  Jr,  Z.  ^ndoval,  Alej.  Sandoval;  Colfax, 
Russell  Marcy ;  Dofia  Ana,  C.  H.  Armijo;  Grant  and  Sierra,  E.  P.  Fest;  Lin- 
coln, C.  H.  Slaughter;  Mora,  S.  E.  Tipton,  Desiderio  Romero;  Rio  Arriba, 
F.  P.  Chavez,  Juan  (Jarcia;  S.  Miguel,  L.  G.  Fort,  J.  P.  Rivera,  M.  G.  Vaca» 
Leandro  Sanchez;  Sta  F^,  W.  J.  Davis,  W.  K  Dame;  Socorro,  E.  V.  Chavez^ 
J.  A.  Gallegos;  Taos,  Gavino  Vigil;  Valencia,  J.  L.  Teller,  Gasimiro  Sais. 
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to  the  organization  of  a  rival  council  under  the  man* 
agement  of  J.  F.  Chavez,  and  to  much  controversy ; 
but  I  have  found  no  record  of  the  final  decision  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  thus  infor- 
mally organized. 

A  resume  of  legislative  proceedings  is  given  in  a 
note/     General  remarks  in  an  earlier  chapter  may  be 

*New  Mexico,  Lmo9  qf  ike  Terriiory,  12th  to  26th  BesaionB,  1863-^.  Sta 
F^  1803  et  seq.  Prom  1873,  the  title  is  AeU  qf  the  Legislative  Aseeml^iy.  Ako 
Id.f  Journals,  1863  et  Boq.  The  Meteage  qf  the  Oovemor  ia  included  in  the 
Journals,  and  is  separately  printed  for  most  sessions.  A  Report  qf  the  Qonemor 
to  the  Secretary  qf  the  Interior  is  also  separately  published  in  pamphlet  form 
in  the  later  yean.  I  have  several  of  them  from  1879.  For  a  resum^  of  pro- 
ceedings, 1st  to  11th  sessions,  1851-^2,  see  chapter  xxv.,  this  volume. 

12th  assembly,  1862-S.  Acts  inoorporatinff  'K.  Mez.  Wool  Mannf.  Co.* 
and  '  Bank  of  K.  Mex. ;'  creating  a  board  of  education,  and  incorporating  an 
'Industrial  College  of  K.  Mex/ at  Sta  F^  Resolutions,  accepting  30,000 
acres  of  school  lands  granted  by  congress;  recommendinff  Capt.  A  F.  Grarrison 
for  promotion;  askinff  that  Conejos,  Costilla,  and  Calebra  be  restored  to 
N.  Mex.  from  Col.;  tiiankmg  volunteers  of  CaL  and  CoL  (see  chap.  xxviL); 
and  calling  a  public  meeting  in  each  county  to  provide  for  strengthening  forts 
Union  and  Craig,  in  fear  of  another  Texan  invasion. 

13th  assembly,  1863-^.  Acts  incorporating  'Kansas,  N.  Mex.,  &  Cal. 
R.  R.  A;  Telegraph  Co.*  and  the  'Gold  k  Copper  Min.  Co.  of  K.  Mex.;*  pro- 
viding for  mUitia  and  volunteer  expeditions  against  the  Indians,  and  for  ob- 
taining reports  of  depredations;  declaring  Mex.  titles  with  occupation  since 
1846  to  be  valid,  and  providing  for  the  obtaining  of  certified  copies  of  records 
respecting  the  Mesilia  colony;  changing  seat  of  S.  Miffuel  co.,  adding  Sta 
Ana  CO.  to  1st  jud.  district,  and  modifying  boundaries  of  Sta  Fe  co.;  provid- 
ing for  further  efforts  to  i>btain  water  for  Sta  F^,  and  regulating  the  market 
built  by  act  of  1859.  Resolutions,  thanking  the  Col.  volunteers  and  correct- 
ing injustice  done  them  in  a  former  resolution.  Memorials,  asking  for 
$105,000  to  complete  public  buildings;  for  a  survey  of  lands  to  induce  settle- 
ment, also  a  geoL  survey;  and  for  a  road,  Sta  Fe  to  Taos,  $150,000.  U.  8. 
Oovt  Doc,  38th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  MisceL  Boc.  69,  70,  72.  The  gov.  vetoed 
an  act  for  revision  of  the  laws. 

14th  assembly,  1864-^.  Acts  regpilating  pay  of  jurors  and  court  officials; 
concerning  public  pastures;  and  preventing  mudulent  sales  of  animals;  pro- 
viding for  the  punishment  of  Ind.;  adopting  the  revised  laws;  conoeming 
mining  claims,  and  amending  incorp.  of  '  G<3d  k  Copper  Min.  Co.;'  incorp. 
CO.  to  make  a  road  from  Taos  over  the  mts  via  Piedras  Coloradas,  and  the 
'  Albur^uerque  Bridge  Co.  ;*  opening  road  from  Las  Craoea  to  Menlla;  and 
regulating  the  Sta  Fe  market. 

15th  assembly,  1865-6.  Acts  modifying  act  of  '65  on  mining  claims;  in- 
corp. 'Bay  State  Finos  Altos  Min.  Co.,' '  Market  Gold  Min.  Co.,' 'Montezuma 
Min.  k  Manuf.  Cow,'  'Finos  Altos  Min.  Co.,'  and  'Mesilia  Ferry  Co.;'  on 
fences  for  spedal  localities;  repealing  act  of  '57  on  free  negroes,  and  modify- 
ing peonage  regulations;  and  authorizing  gov.  to  call  a  state  oonventioa. 
Miemorials,  on  public  works,  sovemor's  veto  power,  and  courts.  U.  S.  Ooti 
Doc.,  39th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  MisceL  Doc.  58-61. 

16th  assembly,  1866-7.  Acts  providing  for  incorp.  of  debating,  literary, 
scientific,  industrial,  and  benevolent  societies;  providmg  for  a  monument  over 
soldiers'  graves,  and  approp.  $1,500  ($1,800  more  in  '67-8  to  complete  the  mon- 
ument); approp.  $40  for  shelves  for  the  library;  incorp. '  Nacimiento  Cop.  Min. 
Co.,"  La  Tijera  Cop.  Min.  Co.,' '  Hanover  Cop.  Min.  Co.,' '  N.  Mex.  Teleffl-Mih 
Co.,'  and  the  Presbyterian  church;  for  pubUo  schools;  changing  seat  ol  So* 
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applied  to  the  proceedings  during  this  later  period ; 
and  now,  as  before,  there  is  a  large  mass  of  legislation, 

eorro  co. ;  and  declarinff  the  Gaftadft  Alamosa  hot  spring  to  be  a  pablio  springs 
free  to  all,  for  baths.  Memorials,  for  additional  mil.  posts,  for  a  commission 
to  examine  claims  for  damages  by  rebels,  for  tel^aph  lines,  an  approp.  for 
schools,  and  increased  paj  for  legislatore  and  territorial  offidala. 

17th  assembly,  I867-S.  AcLs  creating  a  general  incorporation  act;  pro- 
Tiding  for  registration  of  voters;  creating  county  of  Grant;  and  changing 
'boandarv  between  Taos  and  Mora  counties.  Resolutions,  condemning  Gov. 
Mitchell  s  usurpations  of  power,  etc. ;  that  the  election  of  delegate  to  con* 
gress  was  fraudulent;  to  send  aU  acts  not  approved  by  gov.  to  congress  for 
approval;  expressing  confidence  in  Sec.  Heath;  defenoi^  Oen.  Getty;  and 
complimenting  Amy,  who  ff oes  to  Wash,  on  Ind.  business.  Memorials,  for  an 
approp.  of  970,000  to  comiuete  the  capitol,  to  aid  education  of  Ind.  at  Bosque 
itedondo^  to  aid  '  U.  S.  ft  Mex.  Telegraph  Ca,'  and  an  approp.  of  lands 
outside  of  N.  Mex.  for  schools  in  the  territorv;  against  the  proposition  to 
attach  Moreno  mining  district  to  Col. ;  for  authority  to  raise  vol.  regiments 
for  Ind.  service;  for  a  railroad;  to  take  ftway  the  absolute  veto  power  of  tiie 
pov. ;  and  for  a  road  from  Sta  F^  to  Taos.  For  the  various  resol.  and  mem. 
in  congress,  see  U,  8.  OcH  Z>oe.,  39th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Bx.  Doc.  101,  p.  1-4; 
40th  cong.  1st  sees.,  H.  MisoeL  Doc.  12, 1^  16, 18, 10, 22;  40th  oong.  2d  sess., 
H.  Miscel.  Doc  25,  33,  94. 

18th  assembly,  1868-9.  Acts  changing  seat  of  Grant  00.,  creating  coun- 
ties of  Lincoln  and  Colfax,  and  extenmng  limits  of  Sta  F4  co. ;  repeahng  act 
of  '60  which  prohibited  sale  of  liquor  to  soldiers;  paying  members  of  lesisL 
$5  per  day  in  addition  to  U.  S.  pay;  providing  that  no  person  not  a  citizen 
can  hold  land,  that  abandoned  Uuias— except  Mex.  grants — may  be  occupied 
by  another,  and  that  no  person  can  hold  Mex.  colony  lands  unless  the  titte 
was  registered  before  XT.  S.  possession;  imposing  a  tax  on  horned  cattle 
brought  into  the  territory;  fixing  a  sliding  scale  of  prices  for  merchants' 
licenses.  Resolutions,  on  death  of  the  Jesuit  father  Billanqui;  and  reaffirm- 
ing confidence  in  Sec.  Heath.  Memorials,  for  mail  service,  for  more  troops 
and  posts;  for  an  increase  of  connoilmen  from  13  ty>  18,  representatives  from 
26  to  36,  and  justices  from  8  to  4;  for  govt  aid  to  the  railroad,  protection  of 
rights  under  Mex.  grants,  and  for  the  removal  of  Justice  Houghton. 

19th  assembly,  1869-70.  Acts  changing  name  of  seat  of  Lincoln  co.,  unit- 
ing Lincoln  to  Socorro  for  senatorial  purposes,  changing  bound  between 
S<^orro  and  Dofia  Ana,  also  bet.  Bernalillo  and  Valencia,  and  estab.  seat  of 
Colfax  at  Elizabeth  town;  adopting  a  new  revenue  system;  providing  for  the 
legitimatizing  or  adoption  of  cnild^n;  and  changing  dates  of  election,  etc.,  for 
biennial  sessions.  Resolutions,  to  ask  for  an  approp.  for  the  Jicarilla  and  Ute 
Ind. ;  and  to  appoint  a  com.  to  draft  a  state  constitution,  Memorisls,  for 
anmUling  the  treaty  with  the  Utes,  putting  U.  S.  lands  on  the  market  as  in 
other  states  and  territories,  for  increased  mil.  force,  especially  two  regiments 
of  volunteers,  and  for  a  settlement  of  the  war  claims. 

20th  assembly,  1871-2.  Acts  restricting  divorce;  fixing  bound  bet. 
Socorro  and  Dofia  Ana  counties,  changing  seat  of  Grant  co.,  also  of  Colfax 
and  Valencia;  providing  for  a  bridge  over  the  Pecos  at  Anton  Chico  upper 
ford,  and  a  road  from  Agua  Kegra  to  Taos;  providing  that  forei^ers  may 
hold  real  estate  like  natives;  authorizing  mortgaging  or  consolidation  of 
R.  R.  lines,  counties  to  aid  in  construction  of  R.  R.,  and  providing  forappaise- 
ment  of  R.  R.  lands;  amending  the  revenue  law;  providing  for  a  school 
board  in  each  county;  amending  mining-claim  act  of  1866;  and  providing  for 
an  election  on  state  constitution.  Memorials,  for  a  reservation  for  the  Mes- 
caleros,  removal  of  JicariUas  and  Utes,  settlement  of  land  grants  and  military 
claims,  and  a  recompilation  of  the  laws. 

21st  assembly,  1873-^.  Acts  amending  the  revenue  law;  incorp.  college 
of  Christian  brothers,  and  the  sisters  of  Loreto;  and  changing  seat  of  Valen- 
cia CO.    Memonals,  for  annual  sessions  or  an  extra  session,  tor  various  teh^ 
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important  in  a  sense,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
summarized  in  the  space  at  my  disposal.     It  is  not, 

graph  lines,  speedy  settlement  of  land  daims,  inelnding  those  of  citizens  who 
or  whose  ancestors  bonght  of  pueblo  Ind.,  aid  ftx  the  Jicarillss  and  Utes,  and 
admission  as  a  state. 

22d  assembly,  1875-6.  Acts  annexing  Colfax  co.  to  Taos  for  judicial  pur- 
poses, abolishing  eo.  of  Sta  Ana  and  annexing  to  Bernalillo,  fixing  bound  Det. 
Mora  and  Colfax,  and  changing  seat  of  Valencia;  amending  revenue  law;  im- 
posing a  license  of  fA60  on  merchants  emplojring  drummers;  fixing  salaries  of 
attomey-ffen.  at  |600,  district  attorney  $400,  treasurer  $1,000,  aucutor  $1,000, 
adj. -gen.  $250,  librarian  $150;  providmg  for  observance  of  Sunday;  regulat- 
ing manner  of  locating  mining  claims;  providing  that  sessions  of  the  legisL 
b^in  Ist  Monday  in  Jan.  instead  of  Dec;  appointing  a  com.  to  revise  the 
laws;  and  authorizing  owners  of  two  laud  grants  to  keep  records,  etc.  Me- 
morials, for  admission  as  a  state,  payment  of  claims,  revision  of  the  laws^ 
military  road,  mail  routes,  and  artesian  wells. 

23d  assembly,  1878.  Acts  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  R.  R.  com- 
panies; peiinittrng  the  occupation  of  3lS  acres  of  U.  S.  lands,  with  title  good 


act  to  join  Colfax  to  Taos,  fixing  bound  between  Dofia  Ana  and  l^ncoln, 
authorizing  an  election  to  chanse  seat  of  Bernalillo;  aiding  S.  Vicente  hos- 
pital at  Sto  F^;  and  providing  for  indexing  real  estate  records.  Resolution, 
to  appoint  a  com.  to  reapportion  the  legislature.  Memorials,  for  settlement 
of  hund  titles,  selling  land  to  settlers  who  shall  find  or  store  water  for  grazing, 
telegraph  to  forts  Stanton  and  Win^te  against  reduction  of  tariff  on  wool, 
Navajos  to  be  kept  on  their  reservation,  and  for  defence  of  town  of  Lincoln 
against  a  land  claim. 

24th  assembly,  1880.  Acts  for  incorp.  of  cities,  societies,  and  giving  for- 
eign corporations  the  same  privileges  as  local;  for  revision  of  laws;  prohibit- 
ing sale  of  liquor  on  election  days;  organizing  a  bureau  of  immigration; 
protecting  fish  and  game;,  selecting  university  lands;  authorizing  gov.  to  call 
out  volunteers  for  Ind.  service;  paying  Lincoln  mounted  rifles  lor  service  in 
keeping  order  in  1879;  fixing  Douna  bet.  Sta  Ana  and  Socorro  counties, 
changing  bound  of  Grant  co.,  changing  seat  of  Rio  Arriba,  and  changing 
bound  0?  Rio  Arriba  and  Taos.  Memorials,  for  survey  of  public  lands  ana 
settlement  of  private  land  claims,  for  increased  mail  mdlities,  for  roads,  for 
a  cession  of  public  buildings  by  U.  S.  to  the  territoiy,  and  against  enlairge- 
ment  of  the  Navajo  reservation.  Resolutions,  on  early  completion  of  Prince's 
revision  of  the  laws,  on  completion  of  the  R.  R.  to  Sta  Fe,  and  thanking  Gen. 
Hatch  for  his  management  of  mil.  affairs. 

25th  assembly,  1882.  Acts  estab.  '  N.  Mex.  board  of  charities  and  indus- 
trial schools  *  (repealed  in  '84);  providing  that  sessions  begin  Ist  Monday  in 
Jan.  of  odd  years,  1883,  '85,  etc.  (but  this  was  not  done);  regulating  the 
library;  protecting  coal  mines  and  miners;  regulating  R.  R.  fares  and  rates; 
defining  a  system  of  revenue;  taxing  cattle  owned  in  other  states  and  terri- 
tories; authorizing  ransom  of  Apache  captives;  approp.  $3,000  in  aid  of  sis- 
ters of  charity  at  Sta  F^;  changing  seat  of  Colfax,  bound  bet.  Colfax  and 
Mora,  bet.  Mora  and  S.  Miguel,  Sta  F^  and  S.  Miguel,  and  S.  Miguel  and 
Valencia,  and  fixing  seat  of  Dofia  Ana  at  Las  Cruces.  Memorials,  for  settle- 
ment of  land  claims,  for  cession  of  the  adobe  palace  to  the  Hist.  Society,  for 
opening  to  settlement  a  part  of  the  Mescalero  reservation,  for  a  special  post- 
ottice  inspector,  and  for  repeal  of  U.  S.  law  of  78  forbidding  troops  to  act  as 
posse  comitatus. 

26th  assembly,  1884.  Acts  changing  date  of  opening  sessions  to  last  Mon- 
day in  Dec.  188G-8-90,  etc.;  repealing  gen.  incorp.  act  of  '80  and  passing  a 
new  one;  preventing  the  introduction  of  diseased  cattle;  estab.  public  scho^; 
-estab.  orphan  home  and  industrial  school  at  Sta  Fe  under  sisters  of  charity; 
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moreover,  my  purpose  to  present  in  any  sense  a  com- 
pilation of  the  laws,  but  only  an  outline  of  the  more 
important  acts  from  session  to  session.  Several  topics 
of  interest  in  this  connection  will  be  noticed  later  in 
this  chapter.  Down  to  1869-70  the  sessions  were 
annual.  In  1866-7  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  house 
amending  the  organic  act  and  providing  for  biennial 
sessions;  this  became  a  law  for  all  territories  in  1869; 
and  from  1871  the  assembly  met  biennially,  though 
in  1873-4  and  again  in  1876  memorials  in  favor  of 
yearly  sessions  were  sent  to  Washington.  By  act  of 
congress  in  1871  the  legislature  was  authorized  to 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  December;  but  in  1876 
this  date  was  changed  to  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
and  the  assembly  met  accordingly  in  1878-84.  The 
same  body  again  changed  the  date  from  the  even  to 
the  odd  years,  beginning  with  1883,  and  members 
were  elected  accordingly ;  but  for  want  of  an  appro- 
priation from  congress  no  change  was  made.  Very 
nearly  the  same  effect,  however,  was  accomplished  by 
an  act  of  1884  changing  the  date  from  January  to 
December;  and  the  27th  assembly  met  in  December 
1886.  A  memorial  of  1866-7  called  for  increased  pay 
for  legislators  and  other  officials;  and  an  act  of  1869 
added  five  dollars  a  day  to  the  pay  received  from  the 
federal  government,  which  in  1878  was  fixed  by  con- 
gress at  four  dollars,  with  six  dollars  for  president  and 

proriding  for  erection  of  capitol;  creating  office  of  county  assessor;  providing 
for  a  new  compilation  of  the  laws;  aiding  the  Hist.  Society;  prohibiting  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  12  per  cent;  requiring  cultivated  land  to  be  fenced  m  a 
part  of  the  territory;  incorp.  the  'Colonial  Grant'  (Vaca)  and  'Colony  of  Re- 
fugio '  grant  in  Rio  Arriba  co. ;  and  creating  the  new  co.  of  Sierra.  Memorials, 
protesting  against  unjust  discrimination  of  mil.  auth.  against  N.  Mex.  in 
the  purchase  of  supplies;  asking  that  N.  Mex.  be  made  a  mil.  department. 
Resolution,  denouncing  charges  against  Chief  Justice  Axtell  as  'malicious, 
scandalous,  and  false.' 

Dav.  J.  Miller  was  translator  of  the  Laxo%  of  the  12th  assemb.,  Chas  Lieb, 
of  the  New  Mexican,  being  printer,  and  the  work  much  better  than  in  earlier 
years.  Theodore  S.  Greiner  translator,  13th  assemb. ;  printer  H.  S.  Johnson, 
Alburquerque.  14th  assemb.  title  missing.  15th  to  19th  assemb.,  Manderfield 
k  Tucker  public  printers,  Sta  Fe;  no  tnuislator  named;  English  and  Spanish 
in  separate  volumes  from  the  18th  assemb.  20th  assemb.,  A.  P.  Sullivan 
pub.  printer.  21st  to  23d  assemb.,  M.  &  F.  pub.  printers;  Jos6  D.  Sena 
translator  for  21st;  Sam.  Ellison  translator  from  221  to  26th.  R.  W.  Webb 
printer  24th;  Chaa  W.  Green  25th;  and  N.  Mex.  Printing  Co.  26th. 
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speaker.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  oouncil^ 
men  was  limited  to  twelve  and  of  representatives  to 
24,  though  an  increase  from  13  to  18  and  from  26  to 
36  had  been  asked  for  in  1868-9.  In  1880  the  se^: 
sions  were  limited  to  60  daya  Congress  passed  a 
special  act  legalizing  the  laws  of  1866-7  signed  by  an 
acting  governor;  and  also  legalized  the  election  of 
November  1882,  which  had  been  held  with  a  view  to 
a  session  in  1883. 

Congressional  action  on  New  Mexico  is  epitomized 
in  another  note.'     It  did  not  extend  &r  beyond  the 

^  Congreflsional  appropriationB  for  N.  Mex. :  1864,  govt  136,480,  Ind.  ser- 
vioe  175,000;  1865,  govt  $^,500,  IncL  9150,000;  1&6,  Bame;  1867,  govt 
133,000,  Ind.  $250,000,  survey  of  N.  boundary  $19,000,  census  of  1860,  1^84; 
1868,  govt  $33,000,  Ind.  $462,000;  1869,  govt  $14,000,  Ind.  $282,260;  1870, 

fovt  £»,600,  Ind.  $50,000;  1871,  govt  $36,000,  Ind.  $166,000;  1872,  ^ovt 
14,500,  Ind.  $116,000;  1873,  govt  ^,950,  Ind.  $116,000,  survey  of  e.  bound. 
$1,400,  mil.  road  $26,000;  1874,  govt  $19,000,  Ind.  $230,000;  1875,  govt 
$41,878,  Ind.  $228,675,  survey  w.  Ixmnd.  $27,350,  survey  of  private  land  clums 
$10,000;  1876,  govt  $16,000,  Ind.  $129,175;  1877,  govt  $33,200,  Ind.  $221,840; 
1878,  govt  $15,400,  Ind.  $100,840;  1879,  govt  $19,483;  Ind.  $78,000,  survey 
of  private  land  cL  $10,351;  1880,  govt  $20,600,  Ind.  $46,000;  1881,  govt 
$33,279,  Ind.  $43,000,  land  cbums  ^,000;  1882,  govt  $15,500,  Ind.  $6,000; 
1884,  govt  $35,815,  Ind.  $45,000,  land  claims  $16,000.  See  U.  8.  StaitUea, 
1864  et  seq.  The  annual  approp.  for  the  land-office,  K.  Mexico's  part  of  the 
military  approp.,  and  some  minor  approp.  for  deficiences  are  not  included  in 
this  note. 

Besum^  of  congressional  action  in  behalf  of  N.  Mexico,  excluding  approp. 
bills  and  a  large  number  of  bills  that  were  simply  introduced  audrefeired  to 
committees,  as  well  as  mention  of  memorials,  etc.,  received,  as  noted  in  legis- 
lative proceedings,  and  action  on  contested  elections,  noted  elsewhere.  1864-^5, 
joint  resol.  to  facilitate  commun.  with  K.  Mex. ;  joint  oommun.  of  delesatea 
of  K.  Mex.  and  other  territories  approving  the  constit.  amendment  abolishing 
slavery;  act  estab.  post-roads  (later  acts  on  this  subject  not  noted).  1865-6, 
bill  to  confirm  land  claim  of  J.  S.  Ramirez  passed  by  senate.  1866-7,  bill  to 
abolish  peona^,  passed  sen.  and  house;  bul  to  amend  ot^ganic  act  so  as  to 

Erohibit  restriction  of  suffrage  on  account  of  race  or  color,  passed  sen.  and 
ouse  alter  much  discussion;  bill  to  provide  for  biennial  sessions  of  the  legisl. 
passed  the  house.  1867,  act  legalizing  acte  of  the  legisl.  at  session  of  1866-7; 
bill  to  settle  private  land  claims  referred  to  com.  (as  were  many  other  billa 
earlier  and  later  on  this  subject,  as  also  on  the  war  and  Ind.  claims,  not  men- 
tioned in  this  note).  1867-8,  resoL  for  relief  of  Navajo  captives  held  as  peons 
passed  by  sen.  and  house;  several  bills  on  lands,  railroads,  claims,  and  other 
subjects  introduced  by  delegate  Clever,  but  not  finally  acted  on;  bill  for  re* 
lief  and  reservation  of  Navajos  at  Bosque  Redondo,  passed  by  house  and 
amended  in  sen.  1868-9,  act  on  the  Viffu  and  St  Vrain  land  grants,  for  bene* 
fit  of  settlers;  act  confirming.  5  land  claims;  act  providing  for  biennial  ses- 
sions of  the  legisl. ;  also  amending  organic  act  on  the  passing  of  bills  over  the 
governor's  veto  by  a  §  vote;  also  making  gov.  supt  of  pubuc  buildingiB,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,0(X);  also  making  salary  of  sec.  $2,0i00  from  '67.  1869,  act  re- 
pealing acto  of  legisl.  to  impose  a  capitation  tax  on  bovine  cattle  introduced 
from  other  states  and  territories.  1869-70,  bill  to  annul  part  of  a  N.  Mex. 
law  on  execution  and  mortgages,  passed  house  and  sen. ,  bill  to  authorize  a 
state  constitution  referred  to  com.;  act  on  details  of  VigU  and  St  Viain  land 
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granting  of  the  annual  appropriations  for  government 
expenses,  which,  in  years  when  the  legislatare  met, 
were  from  $33,000  to  $40,000,  and  about  half  as  much 
in  other  years,  besides  much  larger  amounts  for  In- 
dian affairs  and  the  military  department.  Bills  re* 
lating  .to  this  distant  territory  were,  as  a  rule,  referred 
to  committees,  and  never  heard  of  again;  but  occa- 
sionally,  acts  were  passed,  chiefly  of  a  routine  nature, 
some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  l^islative  proceedings,  and  others  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  in  treating  other  topics. 

Delegates  to  congress  have  been  named  in  the  offi-* 
cial  list.®  They  did,  apparently,  all  that  territorial 
delegates  might  do  for  their  constituents^  which  was 
very  little. 

grant;  act  increasing  salarr  of  justioea  to  |3,000.  1870-1,  biU  to  anthorize 
state  constitution  under  the  name  of  Lincoln,  reported  by  sen.  com  (but 
again  referred  to  com.  in  sen.  of  71);  bill  to  pay  volunteers*  claims,  tabled 
in  house;  bill  to  confirm  Rio  Grande  land  claim,  passed  house  and  sen.,  appar- 
ently (but  referred  to  house  com.  in  71);  act  to  sell  miL  reservation  at  Ft 
Sumner.  1871,  act  to  authorize  legisl.  to  meet  on  1st  Monday  in  Dec.,  and 
authoring  an  election.  1871-2,  bill  to  enable  land  claimants  to  test  the 
validity  of  their  claims  ref.  to  sen.  com. ;  state  of  Lincoln  bill  tabled  in  house; 
act  to  pav  salary  of  sec.  as  supt  of  public  building  to  June  72,  but  repealing 
the  act  of  '68  which  save  that  salary;  act  appointmg  A.  P.  Sullivan  and  C.  P. 
CJlever  corporators  M  Centen.  Board  of  Finance;  act  granting  right  of  way  to 
N.  Mex.  k  Gulf  R.  R.  1872-3,  act  for  completing  mil.  road,  Sta  F^  to  Taos; 
bill  to  survey  private  land  grants  at  govt  expense  ref.  to  house  com. ;  bill  to 
donate  10  sections  of  land  for  finding  water  in  the  desert,  tabled;  bills  to 
extend  time  of  voting  on  state  constit.  and  to  create  a  new  land  district,  ref. 
to  com.  1S73-4,  bifi  for  state  constit.  passed  by  house,  referred  bv  sen.; 
act  creatine  anew  land  district.  1874-5,  uill  for  state  constit.  passed  by  sen. 
with  amenaments.  1876,  bill  for  a  state  passed  by  sen.,  referred  by  house. 
1876-7,  house  bill  to  pay  Ind.  depredation  claims,  tabled.  1877,  bill  to  attach 
Grant  co.  to  Arizona  ref.  to  house  com.  1877-8,  bill  to  annul  act  of  the  legisl. 
incorporating  society  of  Jesuits,  passed  by  sen.,  ref.  by  house;  bill  for  relief 
of  mounted  volunteers,  passed  by  sen.,  ref.  by  house.  1878,  act  providing 
that  the  legislature  is  not  to  exceed  12  councilmen  and  24  representatives,  at 
f4  per  day,  the  president  and  speaker  setting  |6.  1878-9,  act  annulling  the 
act  of  the  legisl.  incorporating  soc  of  Jesuits.  1880-1,  act  limitins  sessions 
of  the  legisl.  to  60  days.  1881-2,  act  legalizing  election  of  legisl.  of  riTov.  '80. 
1883-i,  act  legalizing  legist  elected  Nov.  '82  to  meet  in  Feb.  '84.  See  ^.  5. 
StaliUes,  Senate  and  House  JoumcUSf  Cong.  Olobe^  and  Cojig.  Record^  1864*  et 
seq. 

^Perea,  democrat,  was  elected  in  1863  over  Gallegos  by  a  vote  of  7,231  to 
6,425;  in  1865  Chavez,  republican,  over  Perea,  8,511  to  6,180;  in  1867  Clever, 
dem.,  over  Chavez,  8,891  to  8,794;  in  18G9  Chavez  over  Vicente  Romero;  in 
1871  (jkillegos  over  Chavez  and  Jos^  D.  Sena;  in  1873  Elkins  over  Gallegos; 
in  1875  Elkins  over  Pedro  Valdes;  in  1877  Romero  over  Vald^s;  in  1879  Otero 
over  Benito  Vaca;  in  1881  Luna  over  Miguel  A.  Otero;  in  1883  Manzanares, 
dem.,  over  Luna,  13,376  to  12,287;  in  1885  Joseph,  dem.,  over  L.  B.  Prince  and 
W.  L.  Rynenon,  12,271  to  9,930,  and  6, 192;  in  1887  Joseph  over  J.  W.  Pwyer. 
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The  seat  of  Perea  in  1863-4  was  unsuccessfuUj 
contested  by  Gallegos.  For  the  congress  of  1867-8 
there  was  no  election  in  New  Mexico  at  the  proper 
time,  and  Grovemor  Mitchell  took  the  liberty  of  ap-. 
pointing  John  S.  Watts  as  delegate  ad  interim,  but 
he  was  not  admitted,  all  agreeing  that  the  governor 
had  no  such  power.  At  tiie  September  election  C. 
P.  Clever  had  a  majority  of  97  votes,  his  election 
being  certified  by  the  governor,  and  pro  forma  by 
the  secretanr,  and  the  delegate  taking  his  seat.  But 
Secretary  Heath  sent  a  separate  certificate,  to  the 
eflect  that  the  election  was  fraudulent,  which  was 
supported  by  a  resolution  of  the  legislature ;  and  after 
a  long  discussion  Chavez,  the  contestant,  was  seated 
in  February  1869,  so  that  Clever  was  virtually  the 
delegate  in  the  fortieth  congres&^  Again,  in  1883, 
though  Luna  received  the  certificate  of  election,  Man- 
zanares,  the  contestant,  was  seated  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  house. 

On  the  public  buildings,  capitol  and  penitentiary, 
no  progress  was  made  after  1857,  when  about  $100,000 
had  been  expended  on  the  foundations,  though  there 
were  frequent  appeals  to  congress  for  appropriations 
to  complete  the  structures.  Meanwhile,  the  old  adobe 
*  palace'  was  used  for  all  public  purposea.  On  this 
building  repairs  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  were  made 
in  1866-7;  but  nothing  more  was  done;  the  roof  was 
leaky,  the  exterior  was  unplastered,  and  the  rooms 
were  small  and  inconvenient.  "It  is  safe  to  sav  no 
other  legislative  body  in  the  United  States,  outside  of 
New  Mexico,  ever  met  inside  of  such  disgraceful  sur- 
roundings," wrote  Secretary  Bitch  in  1875.  In  1 877-8, 
however,  $2,260  was  expended,  of  which  $1,680  was 
paid  by  the  national  government,  and  the  balance  pro- 
vided for  by  act  of  the  legislature.  In  1880  congress 
was  asked  to  cede  the  site  and  foundations  of  the 
new  structures  to  the  territory,  and  the  legislature  of 

'  U,  8.  Govt  Doe.,  40th  cong.  2d  seas.,  H.  Mia.  Doa  154;  3d  seaa.  H.  Mia. 
Doc.  14;  H.  Kept  18;  Cong.  Olobe,  1867-S,  p.  499-500,  778;  N,  Mex,  LawB, 
18(37-8,  p.  148-50. 
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1884  appropriated  $200,000  in  20-year  seven-per-cent 
bonds  for  their  completion.® 

Meanwhile,  despite  an  appropriation  of  $40  in 
1866-7  for  shelves,  the  territorial  library  and  the 
archives  were  in  a  fearful  condition  of  neglect.  Many 
books  were  scattered,  lost,  or  stolen;  and  the  rest 
were  left  in  disorder  and  dirt.  The  sale  of  the  old 
Spanish  archives  for  wrapping  paper  in  the  time  of 
Governor  Pile,  1869-71,  has  been  elsewhere  noted. 
Governor  Giddin^s  boxed  up  about  five  cords  of  such 
remnants  as  could  be  rescued,  to  protect  them  from 
the  weather  and  further  loss.*  In  1880  the  Historical 
Society  of  New  Mexico  was  reorganized,  and  this 
society,  or  rather  Ritch,  Prince,  and  a  few  other  indi- 
viduals acting  in  its  name,  has  accomplished  something 
.  toward  the  preservation  of  relics  and  records  and 
awakening  interest  in  historical  matters.^®  Since  1882, 
under  the  care  of  Samuel  Ellison  as  librarian,  the 
archives  and  library  have  been  kept  in  order,  and  the 
former  to  some  extent  classified. 

The  territory  was  never  in  very  desperate  straits 
financially.  In  1864  there  was  reported  in  the  treas- 
ury a  surplus  of  $5,416,  which,  however,  dwindled  to 
$15  in  1867,  becoming  a  debt  of  $17,029  the  next 
year,  and  of  $70,000  in  1871.  The  debt  diminished  to 
$15,181  in  1880,  was  $25,372  in  1883,  and  was  ap- 
parently wiped  out  in  1884.*^     The  assessed  value  of 

'See  fall  reports  of  condition  in  1867,  in  U,  8.  Oovt  Doe,,  40th  cong.  2d 
aesB.,  H.  Elx.  Doc.  33.  Mem.  of  legisL  for  $70,000  to  complete  the  work.  Id., 
39th  cong.  2d  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  101,  p.  1-4.  Mem.  of  the  legisl.  for  $105,000 
in  1864.  Id.,  38th  cong.  Ist  seas.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  69.  In  1868-9  the  sec.  was 
made  ex-officio  supt  of  public  buildings,  at  an  additional  salary  of  $1,000;  but 
the  salary  clause  was  repealed  in  1872.  Id.,  42d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc. 
128;  U.  S.  Stat.,  1868-9,  1871-2.  Estimates  for  repairs  in  1875.  H.  Ex.  Doc. 
10,  44th  cong.  Ist  sess. 

•See  N.  Mex.,  Message  <if  Oov.,  1871. 

^N.  Mex,  Hist,  Soe.,  Charter,  By-laws,  etc,  Sta  F^  1881;  IiitcJi*s  Inau- 
gural Address,  Sta  Fe,  1881.  In  '82  the  legisL  sent  a  memorial  asking  that 
I  the  adobe  palace,  as  a  relic  of  antiquity,  be  ceded  to  the  Hist.  Soc,  and  in 

'84  voted  to  permit  the  society  to  occupy  rooms  in  the  palace,  besides  appro- 
I  priating  $400  for  the  purchase  of  relics,  etc.     In  '82  an  act  was  jpassed  regu- 

lating the  territorial  library;  and  the  librarian's  report  of  1883  contains  a 
eatalofitie  of  1,810  volumes,  and  mentions  144  pasteboard  boxes  containing  the 
dassified  archives.  N.  Mex.,  Omdal  Reports,  1882-3,  p.  31-6. 

"if.  Mex,,  Reports  qfAudUorand  Treasurer,  in  Journals,  and  some  of 
I  them  printed  separately;  also  messages  of  gov.  and  reports  to  the  sec.  inte» 
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property,  which  had  been  $20,000,000  in  1860,  before 
the  cutting-off  of  Arizona  and  Colorado,  was  about 
$18,000,000  in  1870,  in  1880  apparently  several  mil- 
lions less — though  there  is  no  agreement  between 
different  reports— .and  in  1884  about  $29,000,000.^ 
The  rate  of  taxation  was  never  excessively  high,  the 
total  rate  in  1884,  according  to  the  governor's  report, 
being  eleven  and  one  fourth  mills  on  the  dollar,  of 
which  five  were  for  the  territory,  three  for  schools, 
two  and  one  half  for  the  counties,  and  the  rest  for 
interest,  the  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  being  for  the  benefit 
of  schools/* 

Claims  of  NeV  Mexican  citizens  against  the  United 
States  were  of  several  different  classes,  including  those 
for  losses  in  the  revolt  of  1847,  for  Indian  depreda- 
tions in  the  later  years,  for  militia  service  against  the 
Indians,  for  similar  service  against  the  confedorates, 
and  for  the  destruction  of  property  by  the  latter. 
Almost  every  legislature  in  memorials,  and  the  gov- 
ernors in  their  messages,  urged  the  payment  of  these 

nor.  The  financial  condition  of  ^1  as  given  by  Bitch,  Blue-Book,  87,  seema 
less  satisfactory  than  is  indicated  by  the  other  reports,  since,  while  it  shows  a 
surplus  of  $13,415,  besides  delinquent  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $96,881,  it  also 
mentions  miUtia  warrants  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $527,170,  which  I 
suppose  had  not  been  paid  in  1884.  In  1871  territorial  bonds  were  selling 
for  40  cents.  County  finances  were  not  in  so  satisfactory  a  condition  gen- 
erally as  those  of  the  territory.  The  27.  S.  Ceruua  Report  of  1870  gives  the 
debt  as  $7,560. 

*■  U,  8.  Cemus  Reporis;  governor's  reports;  Riteh*8  Blue-Book;  auditor's 
reports;  differing  widely  in  their  figures  in  most  years.  The  gov.  in  ^ 
notes  an  increase  of  $16,000,000  in  three  years,  also  stating  that  $4»O00,00O 
of  R.  R.  property  would  become  taxable  in  '86,  and  $10,000,000  in  5  years. 
Taxes  amounted  to  29  m.  in  '60,  61  mu  in  70,  91  m.  in  '80,  aud  126  m.  in  '83. 
See  also  Porter*a  West,  Census  '80,  p.  454;  N.  Mex.,  Bwfinesa  Directory,  1882, 
p.  227.  Internal  revenue  taxes  seem  to  have  been  $34,380  in  1871-2  and 
$44,021  in  1881-2. 

^^  See  r^um^  of  legislative  acts  for  various  revenue  acts.  The  act  of  1869- 
70  was  long  and  elaborate,  imposing  a  tax  of  20  cents  on  the  $100  for  territory, 
and  5  cents  for  counties;  exempting  property  to  value  of  $500,  and  $100  for 
provisions  for  family  for  one  year,  and  certain  implements,  live-stock,  etc 
In  1871-2  licenses  were  abolished  for  many  kinds  of  business;  all  property 
was  to  pay  one  per  cent;  and  the  poll  tax  was  fixed  at  one  dollar.  A  law 
exemptmg  debts  on  real  estate  was  declared  by  the  gov.  in  1873  to  work 
badly.  In  1873-4  and  1875-^  the  revenue  law  was  also  amended;  and  the 
revenue  system  was  defined  in  1882.  N,  Mex.,  Revenue  Law.  Sta  Fe,  1882, 
8vo,  33  p.;  iST.  Mex.,  Busineaa  Directory,  1882,  p.  198-204.  In  '83  the  gov. 
states  the  tax  to  be  1  per  cent,  ^  for  territory,  ^  for  counties,  i  for  schools, 
besides  poll  tax  and  small  licenses  on  a  few  trades.  Repl  to  Sec  Interior. 
The  ofice  of  co.  treasurer  waa  created  in  '69,  and  that  of  co.  asseaaor  in  *SL 
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cWms ;  and  the  sabject  came  up  at  nearly  eveiy  ses- 
sion of  congress  after  as  well  as  before  1864;  but  I 
ouinot  learn  that  any  of  the  demands  were  ever  paid.^^ 
A  **  Revised  Code  of  New  Mexico  "  had  been  pre- 
pared in  1856,  but  not  published,  so  far  as  I  know. 
In  1862  the  governor,  authorized  by  an  act  of  1859, 
appointed  Kirby  Benedict,  C.  P.  Clever,  and  Facundo 
Pino  as  commissioners  to  codify  the  laws;  but  their 
work  was  delayed  by  Pino's  death  and  other  causes. 
In  1864  the  l^islature  authorized  the  secretary  to 
appoint  a  commission,  and  Justice  Houghton  and  four 
others  were  appointed ;  but  Grovemor  Connelly  vetoed 
the  act,  and  apparently  filled  the  old  board  or  appointed 
a  new  one,  since  the  insult  was  published  in  1865/^ 
A  new  revision  was  urged  by  governor  and  legislature 
in  1871-2  and  again  in  1875-6,  an  act  of  the  latter  year 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  five  commissionr rs ; 
but  nothing  was  accomplished,  apparently  In  1880  a 
similar  act  was  passed,  and  a  jomt  resolution  rejoiced 
in  the  early  completion  of  Judge  Prince's  compilation, 
at  the  same  time  asking  for  funds  for  its  publication ; 

i«On  the  claims,  see,  1854,  U,  8.  Oovi  Doc.,  33d  cong.  2d  was.,  H.  Rept  38; 
1855,  Id,,  H.  Jour.  323,  Sen.  Jour.  208;  N,  Mex.,  La%M,  1854-5,  p.  113-10; 
gov.'s  rept  to  sec.  int.,  1858,  35th  cong.  Ist  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  123;  H.  Jour. 
235,  314,  1199;  H.  Mis.  Doc.  38;  1859-60,  H.  Rept  122,  537;  Sen.  Mis.  45; 
1862,  37th  cong.  3d  sees.,  H.  Kept  52;  1866-7,  taws  and  memorials;  mes- 
sage of  gov.,  Ind.  Aff.  Rejpt,  1866,  p.  136,  the  amount  of  Ind.  depred.  being 
$1,377,329;  1869-71,  mem.  of  the  iegisl.;  bill  tabled  in  cons.  Globe,  1870-1, 
p.  633;  mess,  of  gov.,  1871  (the  war  claim  of  |100-$200,000  is  said  to  have 
been  frandulently  magnified  to  |800,000;  a  commission  recommended); 
1871-2,  Law,  p.  72-4;  1873-4,  43d  cong.  Ist  sees.,  H.  £x.  Doc.  272;  bills 
referred  in  cong.;  unfavorable  rept  of  sec.  war;  1874-5,  43d  cong.  2d  sess., 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  65;  H.  Rept  333,  incl.  tabular  statement  of  Ind.  depred.,  and 
a  favorable  report  on  war  claims;  1875-6,  mem.  of  legisl.  for  payment  of  a 
special  claim  for  horses  sent  by  Oen.  Canby  from  Ft  Craig  to  Bosque  Redondo 
and  captured  by  Texans  in  62,  45th  conff.  2d  sess..  Sen.  Rept  495;  44th 
cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  88;  1876-7,  biU  for  Ind.  depred.,  tabled;  1877-8, 
bill  for  relief  of  mounted  volunteers  passed  the  senate;  1879,  claims  of  N. 
Mex.  volunteers  to  be  presented  to  court  of  claims;  1880,  nothing  yet  paid. 
Mess,  of  gov. 

^^  Remaetl  StabUet  qfthe  TerrUory  qf  New  Mexico,  in  force  at  tfte  chfte  iifthe 
sermon  qf  the  LegMaiive  Assembly  ending  February  2,  1805,  Published  by  atf- 
tkoriiy,  St  Louis,  1865,  8vo,  856  p.  English  and  Spanish  text  on  alternate 
pages.  The  commissioners  are  not  named,  but  the  secretary  certifies  that 
the  work  was  done  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  gov.,  and  that  the  work 
was  approved  by  the  legisl.  act  of  Jan.  24,  1865.  Gov.  O.'s  veto  message  of 
the  earlier  act  is  in  ^.  Mex,,  Journal,  1863-4,  p.  196. 
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but  we  hear  no  more  of  this  work.^*  Finally,  nnder 
an  act  of  1884,  a  new  compilation  was  published  in 
1885/' 

From  1861  there  were  frequent  efforts  to  secure 
the  admission  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  into  the 
union  as  a  state;  and  in  1872  a  constitution  was 
formed  by  a  convention  formed  for  that  purpose. 
The  population  was  sufficient,  much  larger  than  that 
of  some  other  states  at  the  time  of  their  admission, 
but  the  prospective  politics  of  the  new  state  was  gen- 
erally not  encouraging  to  the  administration  or  the 

^*JiUch*8  LegiilaUve  Bhie-Book  of  1882  ooatuns  a  most  nsefnl  ooinpilAtion 
of  fundamental  law,  rules,  etc. 

^"^  Compiled  Laws  qf  New  Madco.  IntMecordancewkhanaaqfiheleffiglature, 
approved  April  Sy  I8S4.  Including  the  coneiUution  qf  the  UniUl  States,  the 
treaty  qf  Ovadahtjpe  Hidalgo,  the  Oadmlen  treaty,  the  orighuU  act  organizing  the 
territory,  the  organic  acts  as  now  inforee,  the  orimnal  Kearny  code,  and  aUaiqf 
laws  enacted  since  the  compilation  qf  186S,  Edward  L.  Bartlett,  Charles  W. 
Oreene,  Santiago  ValcUz,  commission;  Treneo  L.  Chaves,  secretary.  Sta  Fe,  1885, 
8vo,  1706  p.  Same  title  in  Spanish,  with  English  and  Spanish  text  on  alter- 
nate pages. 

The  justices  of  the  snpreme  coort  have  been  named  in  the  official  listh, 
The  legislature  often  asked  for  an  increased  number  of  judges,  and  for  in- 
creasea  pay.  The  salary  was  fixed  at  $3,000  by  act  of  congress  in  1870.  In 
1869  there  was  a  memorial  asking  for  the  removal  of  Judge  Houghton  and 
the  appointment  of  John  Bail  in  his  place.  Non-residence,  neglect  of  duties, 
engaging  in  private  practice  of  law,  partisanship  for  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
illegsu  decisions  were  the  alleged  grounds  for  removal.  There  was  occasional 
trouble  about  the  apportionment  of  justices,  efforts  being  made  to  change  the 
judges  from  one  district  to  another  on  account  of  local  interests  or  prejudices. 
In  1872  an  effort  was  made  to  send  the  chief  justice  to  a  remote  <ustrict  and 
an  associate  to  Sta  F^;  but  the  act  was  vetoed  by  the  gov.  R.  H.  Tompkins 
was  recommended  for  chief  justice  by  the  legislature  of  1878.  A  volume  of 
reports  was  published  in  1881,  Reports  qf  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  qf  New  Mexico,  from  January  term,  1862,  to 
January  term,  1879,  inclusive.  Reported  by  Charles  U.  Oildersleeve,  Counsellor  at 
Law.  San  Francisco,  1881,  8vo^  xii.,  879  p.  I  think  a  2d  volume  has  since 
been  published.  This  1st  voL  contains  a  ust  of  the  judges,  and  also  of  the 
attorneys  practising  in  the  conrL  as  follows:  Sam.  T.  Allen,  Merrill  Ashurst, 
John  D>  Bail,  Spruce  M.  Baird,  Sidney  M.  Barnes,  Marshall  A.  Breeden, 
Thos  B.  Catron,  Edgar  Oay^ess,  J.  F.  Chave^  W.  B.  Childers,  Frank  W. 
Clancy,  Ihos  F.  Conway,  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  Francis  Downs,  Edmund  F. 
Dunne,  Eugene  A.  Fiske,  Jos.  K  Oary,  G.  H.  Oildersleeve,  John  M.  Ginn, 
Jesse  C.  Goodwin,  Wm  C.  Graves,  Wm  G.  Hasledine,  Joab  Houshton,  Abram 
G.  Hoyt,  Sidney  A.  Hubbell,  Henry  G.  Johnson,  John  H.  Knaebel,  Geo. 
Lemon,  Ira  £.  Leonard,  Chas  C.  McComas,  Melvin  W.  Mills,  S.  R  New- 
comb,  Palmer  J.  Pillians,  G.  G.  Posey,  Ed.  S.  Price,  Geo.  W.  Prichard,  Jas 
H.  Quinn,  Jas  R.  Reynolds,  John  P.  Risoue,  Wm  G.  Ritch,  Wm  L.  Ryner- 
son,  Jose  D.  Sena^  Jas  M.  Shaw,  Wm  0.  Skinner,  Andrew  Sloan,  Hugh  N. 
Smith,  Frank  Springer,  Benj.  Stevens,  Louis  Sulsbiu^her,  Wm  G.  Terrill,  Wm 
T.  Thornton,  R.  H.  Tomkins,  L.  S.  Trimble,  Murray  F.  Tuley,  Hanson  Wait- 
man,  Henry  L.  Waldo,  Milton  J.  Warner,  W.  W.  Watson,  ELiae  P.  West^ 
Theodore  D.  Wheaton. 
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dominant  party  in  congress;  and  moreover,  there  was 
a  valid  objection  to  the  character  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants, whose  language  was  foreign,  and  who  had  but 
slight  knowledge  respecting  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
can government  The  subject  was  somewhat  compli- 
cated with  Indian  affairs  and  frontier  controversies; 
and  it  was  feared  that  the  admission  of  such  a  people 
might  establish  a  bad  precedent  for  the  future  if  new 
territory  should  ever  be  acquired  on  the  south. 
Therefore,  New  Mexico's  legitimate  ambition  for 
statehood  has  not  been  gratified.  But  the  matter  is 
still  agitated,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  under  new 
political  exigencies  and  the  aims  of  a  democratic  ad- 
ministration, the  desire  of  the  people  may  be  gratified 
at  no  very  distant  day.  For  a  time  it  was  proposed 
to  call  the  new  state  Lincoln.    I  append  a  few  details.^® 

"Efforts  of  1861.  U.  8.  Ooit  Doc,  36th  cong.  2d  seas..  Sen.  Mis.  Doc.  11; 
H.  Jonmal  534,  660;  Hayes*  Scrmpe,  Angela,  vi.  100.  1863,  Sen.  Journal 
260,  293,  37th  cong.  3d  sess.;  8,  F.  BuLleiin,  May  28,  '63.  1866,  act  of  legisL 
anthoiizing  gov.  to  call  a  convention,  to  be  elected  Ist  Mond.  iu  March,  to 
meet  at  Sta  Fe  6th  Mond.  in  April,  and  the  constit.  to  be  voted  on  4th  Mond. 
in  June.  Laws,  1865-6;  U.  Mis.  Doc.  67,  39th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  with  proclama- 
tion. 1869-71»  efforts  to  secure  admission  as  state  of  Lincoln.  Laws,  1869-70, 
p.  190-5,  append.  4;  Id,,  1871-2,  p.  64-6;  bills  in  congress  referred  and  re- 
ported. U.  8.  Acta,  4l8t  cong.  2d  and  3d  sess.;  Cong.  Olobe,  1869-71,  as  per 
udex,  including  a  speech  by  Delegate  Chavez  in  favor  of  the  measure,  in  the 
Globe  of  1870-1,  app.  244;  Sen.  Journal,  41st  cong.  3d  sess.,  600;  Id.,  42d 
cong.  Ist  sess.  203,  H.  Jour.  237.  Meanwhile,  a  convention  was  held  at  Sta 
Fe,  and  a  constitution  formed.  N,  Mex.,  CorutHtuUtm  qf  the  State  qf,  Sta  F^, 
1872,  12mo,  47  p.  This  was  approved  b^  the  gov.  Feb.  1st,  and  an  act  of  the 
legisL  ordered  an  election  for  1st  Mond.  in  June,  state  officers  to  be  elected, 
if  the  constit.  was  adopted,  on  1st  Mond.  in  Sept.  See  also  N.  Mex.,  Journal, 
1871-2,  appendix.  But  the  vote  was  not  received  in  time  to  be  leffally  counted 
before  the  period  expired,  and  the  movement  came  to  naught.  l¥.  Mex.,  Mess, 
qfgov.,  1873,  p.  17-18.  The  house  bill  on  state  of  Lincoln  was  tabled  in  the 
senate,  Cong.  Okbe,  1871-2,  p.  2950;  and  presently  a  bill  to  extend  the  time 
of  voting  was  referred  in  tne  house.  In  the  legisl.  session  of  1873-4  a  new 
memorial  was  sent,  and  in  congress  a  bill  was^Mssed  by  the  house,  but  re- 
ferred by  the  senate.  Cong.  Ohbe,  1873-4;  H.  Kept  661,  43d  cong.  1st  sess. 
There  were  many  newspaper  articles  on  the  subject  in  1874,  the  MeHUa  News, 
as  quoted  by  the  8.  Diego  Unioih  Jan.  22d,  exposing  the  movement.  See  also 
8.  F,  Exaaminer,  June  4th;  8.  F,  Alia,  June  6th;  8,  F.  CaU,  April  9th;  8ac, 
Umon,  June  6th;  N,  Mex.,  Scraps,  18.  Li  1876  the  house  bill  was  parsed  by 
the  sen.  with  amendments,  a  new  resolution  being  received  from  the  legisl. 
44th  cong.  1st  sess..  Sen.  Bept  69;  H.  Mis.  Doc.  63.  In  1876  there  was  an- 
other memorial  and  another  bill,  which  passed  the  senate  after  much  discus- 
sion, but  did  not  go  beyond  reference  to  a  com.  in  the  house.  43d  cong.  1st 
sess.,  M.  Mis.  Doc.  190;  Okbe,  1876-6,  per  index;  43d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H. 
Jour.  577,  645;  44th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Kept  503.  The  report  of  the  com. 
was  favorable,  but  I  find  no  record  of  later  agitation,  except  a  few  newspaper - 
articles  of  1885.  See  8.  F.  BtUktin,  July  16,  1885. 
Hist.  Abiz.  and  N.  Mbx.    46 
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The  geologic  and  geographic  surveys  of  the  western 
United  States  territories,  executed  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Hay  den  and  Captain  Wheeler  in  1869- 
78y  included  a  considerable  portion  of  New  Mexico, 
the  reports  and  maps  containing  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  information,  which  cannot  be  even  summa- 
rized  here."  The  southern  boundary  having  b3en 
fixed  by  the  national  or  treaty  survey,  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  western  lines  were  successively  surveyed 
under  appropriations  of  congress  made  in  1867,  1873, 
and  1875,  the  work  being  simply  the  determination  of 
the  different  meridians  and  parallels,  but  furnishing, 
naturally,  considerable  geographical  and  other  infor- 
mation.*^ There  were  unsuccessful  attempts  to  restore 
the  tract  containing  Conejos,  Costilla,  ^nd  Culebra 
from  Colorado  to  New  Mexico ;  to  attach  the  Moreno 
mining  district  to  Colorado;  and  to  set  off  Grant 
county  in  the  south- west  as  part  of  Arizona. 

In  the  matter  of  crime  and  disorder  the  territory 
presents  a  record  that  is  by  no  means  unfavorable,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  position  on  the  Mexican 
frontier,  constant  ravages  of  Indian  foes,  defective  or- 
ganization of  the  comets,  lack  of  suitable  jails,  the 
Ignorance  and  primitive  character  of  the  people,  and 
the  presence  of  miners,  soldiers,  and  liquor-triiders  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  Of  course,  there  were 
many  irregularities  and  lawless  acts,  the  record  of 
which  is  very  imperfect  and  cannot  be  presented  in 
detail  here  even  so  far  as  it  exists;  but  the  New 
Mexicans  proved  themselves  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  has  generally  been  believed  abroad  a  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  people.  From  1878tol882  the  state 
of  affairs  in  most  districts,  particularly  in  the  south, 

"  U.  8.  OtoL  and  Oeog.  Survey,  Hoyden,  especially  the  report  of  1867-9,  p. 
105-7,  157-73;  BulieUn,  li.,  no.  4,  p.  279-308;  iv.,  no.  1;  (/.  S.  Oeog.  Survey, 
Wheeler,  iu.  505-67,  603-16,  623-7,  638-61;  Report  for  1875,  p.  40-150;  Report 
for  1876,  p.  126-47;  1876,  p.  199-202;  1877,  p.  1273-8,  1295-1303;  1878,  p. 
103-6, 131-9;  also  maps  in  atlas.  See  also  DeUy^e  Addreu  htfore  Amer,  Oisog, 
Soc,  1873,  p.  14-15;  Chdaxy,  zzi  429-30. 

'^The  survey  of  the  northern  or  Colorado  boundary  is  described  in  the 
U.  S,  Land  Office  Rept,  1869,  p.  37-41;  also  later  surveys  in  the  report  of  1872. 
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was  much  worse  than  at  other  periods."  The  popula- 
tion of  New  Mexico  in  1860,  with  some  imperfectly 
estimated  deductions  for  the  territory  detached  later, 
has  been  given  as  80,567,  exclusive  of  Indians.  In 
1870  the  figures  had  increased  to  90,573,  and  in  1880 
to  109,793.  Of  these  numbers,  in  the  two  years  re- 
spectively, 180  and  1,015  were  colored;  and  in  1880 
there  were  also  57  Chinese.  The  number  born  in  New 
Mexico  was  82,193  and  92,271;  born  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  2,760  and  9,471;  bom  in  Mexico 
3,903  and  5,173;  bom  in  other  foreign  countries  1,717 
and   2,878.     The  governor's**  estimate  in  1883  was 

"  Corresp.  with  Mez.  on  entry  of  Mex.  troops  in  pnrsuit  of  robbers,  1864. 
U.  8.  Qofot  Doc.,  a9th  cong.  Ist  seas.,  Mex.  affairs,  u.  266-75.  1868,  killing 
of  Chief  Justice  Slough.  Jv.  Mex.,  Scraps,  82;  S.  F.  Times,  Jan.  17,  1868;  June 
21,  1869.  Lynching  in  1870.  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Nov.  9,  1870.  Election  riot  at 
MesiUa  Sept.  71,  in  which  7  persons  were  killed.  8,  F*  Alia,  Sept.  21,  71; 
Independence  Indep.,  Oct.  14,  71.  On  sale  in  N.  Mex.  of  live-stock  stolen  in 
Mex.  Mex,,  Ir\for7ne  Pesquisador,  1874,  p.  26,  101-2.  1874-8,  murders  in 
Lincoln  co.,  U.  S.  troops  called  out;  mob  destroys  a  newspaper  at  Cimarron; 
riot  at  El  Paso.  N.  Mex.,  Scraps,  16,  82;  S,  F,  Bulletin,  Oct  24,  77;  8.  F, 
AUa,  Oct.  22,  78.  Troops  crossing  frontier  in  pursuit  of  trespassers.  45th 
cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  13,  p.  116-^1,  227-8.  1879,  lynching  at  Las 
Vegas.  N,  Mex.  Scraps,  2.  Disposition  of  criminals.  N.  Mex.,  Mess,  qfgov., 
8-9.  1880,  troubles  with  cowboys  and  outlaws,  lynching  in  Lincoln  co.  and 
Las  Vegas,  killing  an  editor  at  Socorro,  etc  Denver  Tribune,  June  19,  July 
15,  Nov.  18,  Dec  26,  28,  '80;  Tucson  Star,  Feb.  12,  Jan.  16,  May  27,  *80. 
Similar  items  for  1881,  including  the  killing  of  '  Billy  the  Kid '  by  the  sheriff. 
8.  F.  Chronicle,  April  1,  '81;  Totnhsktne  3pUaph,  June  16,  '81;  Pinal  Drill, 
Aug.  6,  '81;  Sac  Jiecord- Union,  July  27,  '81;  N.  Mex.,  Acts,  1882,  p.  191. 
Items  of  1882.  8,  F.  Bulletin,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  13,  Nov.  11,  '82.  Items  of  1883^ 
including  the  '  rustler '  war  in  Dofia  Ana  co.  y.  Mex,,  Offic  Repts,  1882-3,  pt 
iii.,  64-84;  8.  F.  Chronicle,  Feb.  10,  '83.  1884,  see  governor's  message.  1885, 
lynching,  and  riot  at  Springer.  8,  F.  Bulletin,  March  17,  '85. 

''Lionel  A.  Sheldon, in  1881  appointed  governor  of  New  Mexico,  is  of  Nor- 
mtn  descent^  his  ancestors  »etthng  in  Yorkshire,  England,  about  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  one  of  them  being  afterward  appointed  lord  mayor  of  London, 
another  bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  third  lieu  tenant-general.  In  1646  three 
brothers  of  this  family  emigrated  to  America,  and  from  one  of  them  Lionel 
is  descended,  his  bir&hplace  being  Worcester,  New  York,  and  his  birth- 
day the  30th  of  August,  1831.  After  receiving  a  thorough  legal  training,  at 
the  age  of  21  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  and  soon  afterward  probate 
judge  for  Lorain  county.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  practised  law,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  political  and  military  affairs.  In  1858  ne  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  militia,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  joined  the  Union 
army  as  captain  of  a  cavalry  company,  soon  afterward  being  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy  and  brevet  brigsuiier-^eneral.  and  taking  part  in  a  number  of 
engagements.  In  1868,  and  again  in  1870  and  72,  he  was  chosen  for  con- 
gress from  New  Orleans,  and  later  was  attorney  for  the  government  in  the 
Alabama  claims.  In  1880  he  was  member  of  the  Chicago  convention  which 
nominated  Gartield  for  the  presidency,  and  for  several  weeks  was  his  guest 
at  the  White  House.  During  his  career  as  governor  he  thoroughly  cleared 
Uio  territory  of  its  lawless  element,  promoted  industries  and  education. 
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150,000,  and  the  population  may  have  reached  that 
figure  in  1886. 

and  brought  peM«  uid  pramerity  to  the  Und.     AEtarward  he  randered 

good  sarvice  in  putting  An  end  to  tbs  great  Ubor  strike  aa  tbe  Texas  aad 
Puific  Railroad,  and  aa  receiver  for  that  line  handled  $15,000,000  withont 
a  ainsle  diacrepancy  in  hia  aocounta.  In  January  18B8  he  settled  at  Lm 
Angrles.  wbere  he  became  intereated  in  the  Centiueta-Inglewood  Company. 
A  man  of  Btrong  character  and  of  great  physical  atrength.  a  thoroagh  lawyer, 
and  a  ripe  achobr,  perhapa  hia  atrongeat  trait  is  his  cool  and  untiiuching  de- 


A  man  of  strong  character  and  of  great  physical  strength,  a  thoroagh  lawyer, 
and  a  rips  achobr,  perhapa  hia  atrongeat  trait  is  his  cool  and  unlliuchir  ~  '  ~ 
termination,  aa  is  maplayed  in  hia  war  record,  and  in  many  incidents 


eventful  CMoar. 


Skil  or  New  Mkzioo, 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

INDIAN  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 

1864-1887. 


I  HtUTABT  CoMMAVDiBs—FoBOis— Forts— Indian  Population— Sufbrin- 

TINDKNTS  —  AfPBOPRIATIONS  —  ChRONOLOOT — THS  N AYAJOS  —  BOSQUB 

Rrdonjx) — Carlxton's  Efforts — Controvsrst — The  Rbskrvation  a 

FaILURB — RXMOVED  TO  THEIR  OlD  HoME— AoXNTS — PROSPERITY  IN  THE 

North-west — Gomanchbs — Jioarillas  and  Utbs — ^Agencies  at  Cimar- 
ron,   ABIQUlt^,   AND    TiBRRA   AmaRILLA — FiNAL    REMOVAL— ThE    PuE- 

BL08— List  of  Agents  and  Chronologic  Summabt— Presbyterian 
Schools— The  Mescaleros — At  Fort  Sumner  and  Fort  Stanton — 
Agents  and  Annals — Southern  Apaches — Hostilb  Bands — Reserva- 
tions—Canada Alamosa,  Tularosa,  and  Ojo  Caliente — Viciorio's 
Raids— Apaches  Removed  to  Arizona. 

The  military  commanders  in  New  Mexico  from 
1864  were  as  follows:  General  James  H.  Carle  ton, 
1864-6 ;  General  George  Sykes,  1867 ;  General  George 
W.  Getty,  1867-71;  General  Gordon  Granger,  1871- 
3  and  1875-6;  General  J.  I.  Gregg,  1873-4;  General 
Thomas  C.  Devin,  1874-5;  Colonel  James  P.  Wade, 
1876;  General  Edward  Hatch,  1876-81;  General 
Luther  P.  Bradley,  1881;  General  R  S.  Mackenzie, 
1881-3.^  All  seem  to  have  been  faithful  and  efficient 
officers,  if  we  may  credit  the  annual  reports  of  Gen- 
eral Pope,  commanding  the  division  of  the  Missouri, 
which  included  New  Mexico.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, as  was  inevitable,  antagonized  at  one  time  or 
another  the  Indian  agents  or  some  clique  of  citizens. 

^Oarleton  waa  major  6th  inf.  and  brevet  maj.-gen.  Tolnnteera;  Sykee  col 
20th  mf.  and  brevet  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.;  Getty  col  37th  inf.  and  ditto; 
Granger  col  16th  inf.  and  ditto;  Devin  Ueut-col  Bth  cavalry  and  brevet 
brig. -gen.  U.  S.  A.;  Wade  maj.  9th  cav.  and  brevet  col  U.  S.  A.,  temporarily 
in  command;  Hatch  col  9th  cav.  and  brevet  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.;  Bradley 
ool  13th  inf.  and  brevet  brig. -gen.  U.  S.  A.;  Mackenae  col  4th  cav.  and 
ditto;  RudCB  Blue-Book,  125-4. 
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For  instance,  Grett^  in  1867  and  Hatch  in  1880  were 
denounced  in  public  meetings,  but  sustained  by  reso- 
lutions of  the  legislature.  Details  of  these  contro- 
verses  are  not  fully  recorded,  and  if  they  were,  would 
hardly  be  worth  reproducing. 

The  California  volunteers  were  mustered  out  in  New 
Mexico  on  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  enlistment 
in  1865-6,*  and  their  places  were  taken  by  regular 
troops.  The  force  in  1867  was  over  1,500  men,  but  was 
gradually  diminished,  until  in  1875  it  was  less  than 
600.  jfext  year,  however,  it  was  1,200,  and  was  in- 
creased until  1883,  when  it  was  nearly  1,600,  and  in 
1884  perhaps  2,300.*  These  troops,  maintained  at  an 
annual  cost  of  nearly  three  millions,  were  distributed, 
according  to  the  varyi^  exigencies  of  the  Indian  ser- 
vice, at  torts  Bascom,  Bayard,  Craig,  Cummings,  Mc- 
Rae,  Marcy,  Selden,  Stanton,  Sumner,  Union,  and 
Wingate.  The  military  headquarters  was  at  Santa 
F^;  several  of  the  older  forts  do  not  appear  in  the 
records  of  this  period ;  and  some  of  those  named  were 
new,  and  others  abandoned  before  1884.*     The  legis- 


*L(no  {F,  F,)  and  Cftn.  /.  H,  CarleUm,  Correapondenee,  in  CaL,  JoHmals, 
appen.,  16th  bobs.  There  waa  some  dissatiaf action  among  the  men  abont  the 
place  of  discharge,  mileage,  delays  in  gettine  pay,  and  the  sapply  of  rations. 
See  also  39th  ccmg.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  138. 

'  2,356,  aooordmg  to  N,  Mex,,  Acts,  1884,  p.  236.  I  have  no  regular  reporfai 
after  1883. 

*  Reports  of  the  ffeneral  of  the  army  in  reports  of  sec.  war,  1864^  etc., 
containmg  tables  of  tke  troops  and  their  distribution  from  year  to  year.  I 
have  no  space  to  record  garrison  changes  and  commanders.  Ft  Bascom  was 
on  the  Canadian  Riv.,  in  S.  Miguel  oo.,  and  was  abandoned  in  1871,  declared 
a  mil.  reserv.  in  1869;  area  8,8&  acres;  apparently  on  the  Montoya  grant,  as 
was  Ft  Butler,  near  by,  occupied  as  a  post  before  Bascom,  and  never  declared 
as  a  reserv.  Ft  Bayara,  at  Pmoff  Altos,  corresponding  to  the  former  Ft  West; 
name  changed  before  1867;  having  one  of  the  largest  garrisons  in  the  terri- 
tory, especially  in  the  Apache  trotu>les  of  'SO  et  seq. ;  no  miL  reservation.  Ft 
Craig,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  garrisoned  throughout  the  period;  built  on  leased 
land  claimed  aspart  of  a  Span,  grant,  and  the  claim  causing  much  contro- 
versy in  1870.  U.  S.  Chvl  Zhc.,  ilst  ocmg.  2d  sees.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  73;  declared 
a  reserv.  in  1869;  area  24,805  acres.  ^  Cummings,  at  Cook  Spring,  garri- 
soned in  1870,  and  affainin  1881-^;  reserv.  declared  in  1870;  area  2,59^  acres; 
abandoned  by  war  dept^  and  sale  recommended  in  1875.  Ft  McRae,  on  the 
Bio  Grande,  garrisoned  from  1870  to  1876;  reserv.  declared  in  1869;  area 
2,500  acres;  like  Craiff,  on  the  claimed  Armendariz  grant.  Ft  Marcy,  at  Sta 
Fe,  occupied  by  a  smiul  detachment,  ace  to  the  reports  of  most  years;  reserv. 
declared  in  1868;  area  17  acres.  Ft  Selden,  near  bofia  Ana;  aband.  as  a  post 
after  1876,  but  again  carrisoned  in  1881-3;  reserv.  declared  1870;  area  9.613 
acres.     Ft  Stanton,  l^cohi  oo.,  continuously  garrisoned;  reserv.  1859;  re- 
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lature  now,  as  before,  made  frequent  appeals  for  in- 
creased force,  and  especially  for  authority  to  raise 
volunteer  regiments ;  with  occasional  requests  for  mil- 
itary posts  at  certain  exposed  points ;  but  there  is  no 
indication  that  these  efforts  ever  produced  any  results. 
Something  was,  however,  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
organizing  the  militia  force.* 

The  Indian  population  of  the  territory  in  1864-86 
may  be  put  at  26,000  to  28,000,  with  but  little  varia- 
tion.® The  superintendents  in  charge  down  to  1874, 
when  the  office  was  abolished,  were  Michael  Stock  in 
1864,  Felipe  Delgado  in  1865-6,  A.  B.  Norton  in 
1866-7,  Luther  E.  Webb  in  1867-9,  Joh6  M.  Gallegos 
in  1869,  William  Clinton  in  1869-70,  Nathaniel  Pope 
in  1870-2,  L.  E.  Dudley  in  1872-4.^  For  the  gen- 
eral Indian  service,  congress  made  an  annual  appro- 
priation, which  was  $75,000  in  1864,  about  $50,000  a 
year  in  1865-75,  $18,000  to  $30,000  in  1876-81,  and 

• 

daoed  in  1872  from  12  miles  sq.  to  10,240  acres.  Ft  Sumner,  on  the  Peco& 
in  S.  Miguel  co.,  abandoned  in  1868,  when  the  Kavajos  were  removed;  and 
reserv.  sold  in  1871;  bat  the  eemetenr,  920  acres,  reserved  by  order  of  May 
22,  1871.  Ft  Thorn,  in  Mesilla  Valley,  not  carrisoned;  reserv.  never  de- 
clared; bat  surveyed  in  1857;  recom.  in  1870  to  l)e  restored  to  public  domain. 
Ft  Union,  continnously  garrisoned,  and  generally  regarded  as  headquarters; 
reserv.  declared  in  I860;  area  with  timber  reserves  66,880  acres;  on  the  Mora 
ffraint  (also  another  reserv.  of  5,120  acres  on  Mora  Biv.,  declared  in  1870).  Ft 
vVingate,  near  R.  R.  south  of  Navajo  reserv. ;  continuously  garrisoned  (Ft 
Defiance  being  abandoned);  reserv.  declared  in  1870;  area  64, (KX)  acres.  On 
the  mil.  reservations  and  propositions  for  their  sale,  see  Cong.  Ohbe,  1870-1, 
appen.  341;  U.  S,  OovC  Doc,  43d  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  43,  p.  103;  46th 
cong.  3d  sess.,  U.  £x.  Doc.  47,  p.  1180;  pt  y.,  yoL  iz.,  p.  459;  47th  conff.  1st 
sejs.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  ix.,  pt  y.,  p.  784;  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  45,  p.  1180;  H. 
Mis.  Doc.  45,  p.  252. 

^  On  the  mUitia  regulations  and  organization,  with  something  of  their  ser- 
vices in  suppressing  lawlessness,  see  ^.  Mex.,  Rept  qf  Ad/.-geru,  1882-3,  in 
Id.,  qmdal  BepartB,  p.  61-144;  Riidis  Blue- Book,  71-3. 

*a%at  is,  after  1880  there  were  16,000  Navajos,  9,000  Pueblos,  and  3,000 
Apaches.  In  the  early  years  the  general  estimates  from  different  sources  were 
19,000  or  20,000,  which  were  too  smaU,  the  Navajos  especially  beinffunder- 
estimated  at  about  11,000;  there  were  also  1,500  to  1,800  Utes.  The  JPueblos 
increased  somewhat,  and  the  Navajos  considerably;  but  the  Apaches  steadily 
decreased,  and  the  Utes  were  removed  from  the  territory.  See  estimates  of 
the  different  tribes  and  bands  later  in  this  chapter. 

^  Ind.  Aff,  Beports,  1864  et  seq.  Subsequently,  however,  B.  M.  Thomas^ 
the  Pueblo  agent^  was  a  kind  of  special  agent  tor  all  tribes.  In  '66  J.  K. 
Graves  is  named  as  a  special  U[ent;  and  in  68  N.  M.  Davis  was  acting  supft. 
Besides  certain  differences  wit£  the  miL  anthorities  on  points  to  be  noted  in 
connection  with  annals  of  the  tribes,  there  is  nothing  requiring  special  notice 
in  the  administration  of  the  sucoesaive  superintendents. 
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$1,000  to  $5,000  later;  besides  special  appropriations, 
chiefly  for  the  Navajos  and  Apaches,  amounting  to 
about  $2,000,000  in  1864-84.*  The  military  expendi- 
ture, as  we  have  seen,  was  about  $3,000,000  per  year. 
Respecting  the  subject  of  Indian  afiairs  in  New 
Mexico  since  1864  as  a  whole — ^that  is,  as  distinct 
from  the  history  of  the  separate  tribes  and  sections,  to 
be  presented  a  little  later — there  is  not  much  to  be 
profitably  said-  In  all  the  general  phases  of  its  devel- 
opment, including  obstacles,  controversies,  and  results, 
nearly  all  that  has  been  said  on  Indian  history  in  Ari- 
zona and  other  territories  for  the  corresponding  period, 
and  in  this  territory  for  the  preceding  period,  might 
be  repeated  without  essential  modification.  I  append 
some  general  notes  in  chronologic  order.  *     As  a  rule, 

'  U,  S.  Statutes,  See  also  r^sun^  of  congreasioiud  action  earlier  in  this 
chapter. 

'  186i.  The  gov.  reports  depred.  much  less  frequent  and  serions  than  in 
former  years,  though  the  Apaches  axe  hostile.  The  supt.  declares  that  depred. 
have  been  frequent,  and  might  have  been  prevented  by  more  liberal  supplies  of 
food.  The  com.  of  Jnd.  affairs  notes  no  improvement  under  miL  management, 
but  thinks  some  experience  is  being  sainea  for  future  guidance.  A  mem.  of 
the  legisl.  gives  losses  at  the  hands  of  bid.  in  the  past  15  months  at  99  killed, 
47  woun<lea,  18  captured;  and  property  stolen  to  the  value  of  $148,683.  In 
Morris*  Address  are  given  statistics,  etc. 

1865.  Supt  complains  of  want  of  funds;  commissioner,  that  most  agents 
cannot  speak  English.  Gov.  in  a  prod,  of  May  4th  forbids  exped.  by  citizens, 
and  all  trade  in  captives. 

1866.  Special  acent  Ghives  makes  a  report^  generally  adopted  by  the  com. 
and  supt.     The  settlement  of  the  claims  of  citiceus  for  Ind.  depred.,  breaking- 
up  of  peonage  and  captive  slavery,  and  suspension  of  raids  by  citizens  are 
urged.     Affcnts  should  be  Americans,  and  their  salary  not  less  than  $2,500 
{instead  of  |1,500);  a  special  com.  should  select  reservations;  and  whites 
should  be  strictly  excluded.     A  few  bad  Ind.  spoil  the  reputation  of  a  whole 
tribe.     The  Apaches  may  be  made  self-sustaining  in  3  years  by  liberal  approp. 
and  good  management.    The  gov.  saya  the  Ind.  must,  1st,  be  conquered;  2a, 
their  claimed  right  to  roam  taken  away  by  treaty;  3d,  reserv.  defined,  at  a 
distance  from  settlements;  4th,  Ind.  must  be  kept  on  and  whites  off  the 
reserv.;  5th,  the  U.  S.  must  aid  liberally  in  doth,  seeds,  implements,  etc.,  for 
10  years;  6th,  education  must  be  enforced  in  an  industrial  school  on  each 
reserv.     A  mem.  of  the  legisL  and  the  gov.'s  mess,  give  the  losses  since  1846 
as  90  killed,  31  wounded,  20  captured  (123»  32,  and  21,  ace  to  ItuL  Aff,  Hept); 
and  property  to  value  of  $1,377,329. 

1867.  Report  of  joint  spec  com.,  devoted  mainly  to  earlier  annals  and  to 
Carleton's  corresp.  Expend,  since  U.  S.  occupation  $4,000,000  per  ^'ear.  It 
would  have  been  much  cheaper  to  buy  the  whole  territory  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  Ind. 

1868.  Report,  chiefly  devoted  to  an  argument  against  turning  over  Ind. 
affairs  to  the  war  dept.  Arny  was  sent  to  Wash,  on  a  mission  connected 
with  Ind.  affairs.  Cong.  com.  report  against  an  increased  and  deficiency 
approp.  Gov.  is  bitter  against  the  U.  S.  for  not  sending  more  troops,  now 
that  the  war  of  rebellion  is  over,  also  against  .the  peace  com. ;  complains  of 
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while  petty  depredations  never  ceased  entirely,  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  was  never  serious  after  the 
Xavajos  had  been  settled  on  their  north-western  res- 
ervation, and  before  the  southern  Apache  outbreaks 
of  1880  and  the  following  years.  Finally,  all  the  na- 
tives were  gathered  on  reservations  or  in  their  pue- 
blos, and  Indian  wars  have  become,  perhaps,  a  thing  of 

constant  depred. ;  and  says  the  settlements  must  defend  themselves,  as  it  is 
not  best  to  call  out  the  militiai  Utes  peaceful,  Jicarillas  ditto,  but  *  constitu- 
tionally dishonest,'  other  Apaches  hostile,  and  but  little  to  hope  for  the  Na- 
vajoe. 

1869.  Com.  disapproves  treaties  with  Ind.  as  sovereign  powers;  no  de- 
cided improvement.  Supt  says  nothing  can  be  done  till  congress  furnishes 
means  to  carrv  out  policy  of  feeding  as  cheaper  than  lighting  Ind.  1870. 
Nothing  notable.  Report  on  missionary  work,  in  U,  8.  €hU  Doc,  41st  oong. 
3d  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  39,  p.  98-113. 

1871.  Bigger  approp.  needed.  Com.  thinks  Grant's  peace  policy  has 
imDFOved  the  character  of  agents,  etc.  List  and  statistics  of  reservations,  in 
Ina,  Aff.  Repif  683.  Collyer,  in  his  report  of  Dec,  says  that  for  15  years  the 
Apaches  have  desired  peace,  but  the  agents  have  had  no  means  of  feeding 
them. 

1872.  Some  general  progress;  but  all  rules  fail  when  applied  to  Apaches. 
It  is  better  to  feed  than  nght  them,  but  neither  will  control  them,  though  a 
combination  of  the  two  in  the  hands  of  a  discreet  man  will  accomplish  much. 
The  supt  should  have  authority  to  investiff.  all  claims.  Reports  on  Ind.  and 
operations  of  troops,  in  U,  8.  Govt  Doc.,  42d  cong.  3d  sess.,  H.  Repts,  iii.  Dis- 
cussion on  Ind.  aff.,  Cong.  Globe,  1875-6,  ^.  2607-11. 

1873.  Supt  reports  things  eenerallv  m  a  satisfactory  condition.  Better 
agents  should  be  secured  by  higher  salary.  Prompt  approp.  would  secure 
lower  prices  for  all  ffoods.  The  com.  thinks  the  plan  of  appomting  agents  on 
reoom.  of  religious  bodies  is  working  well.  Gov.  says  Ina.  depred.  no  longer 
amount  to  anything,  a  false  impression  having  gone  abroad  on  that  matter. 
liiidiB  Hist.  if.  Jfesc,  MS.,  4-6,  gives  some  information  about  Ind.  affairs  from 
1873. 

1874.  Supt  Dudley  at  Wash,  reports  that  not  a  single  white  had  been 
killed  duriuj^  his  term.  Official  rept  on  education,  in  43a  cong.  2d  sess.,  H. 
£x.  Doc.,  viii.,  pt  v.,  p.  515. 

1875.  Agents'  reports  show  no  troubles.  Petition  of  citizens  for  removal 
of  Ind.,  noted  in  43d  cong.  2d  sess.,  U.  Jour.  270. 

1876.  Com.  urges  in  general  concentration,  allotment  of  lands  in  sever- 
alty, extension  of  U.  S.  court  jurisd.  over  Ind.,  and  the  removal  of  N.  Max. 
Ind.  to  Ind.  Territory.  Rideing's  A  -Saddle,  83-6,  contains  some  information 
on  the  mismanagement  of  reserv.  1877-9.  Nothing  new,  but  southern 
Apache  troubles  began  at  the  end  of  79.  Nothing  of  general  interest  in 
1S80. 

1881.  The  com.  says:  'To  allow  the  Ind.  to  drag  along  year  after  year 
and  generation  after  generation  in  their  old  superstitions,  laziness,  and  nlth, 
when  we  have  the  power  to  elevate  them,  would  be  a  lasting  disgrace.'  No 
change  to  be  expected  as  long  as  the  Ind.  are  simply  fed.  All  the  Ind.  of 
southern  N.  Mex.  should  be  moved  north,  away  from  the  frontier.  On  this 
latter  proposition  the  mil.  authorities  were  agreed.  Nothing  of  general  im- 
portance m  1882-3. 

1884.  The  gov.  thinks  no  more  raids  like  those  of  1880-2  in  the  south 
are  likely  to  occur.  The  legisl.  protests  against  discrimination  against  N. 
Mex.  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  asks  that  N.  Mex.  be  made  a  miL 
department^  with  headquarters  at  Sta  F^ 
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the  past.  In  New  Mexico,  as  in  the  other  territorieSy 
however,  the  problem  of  educating  and  civilizing  the 
aborigines,  of  protecting  their  rights  as  well  as  those 
of  the  citizens,  remains  to  be  solved,  with  but  slight 
prospects  of  success.  Elements  and  conditions  of  the 
problem  are  substantially  the  same  here  as  elsewhere ; 
though  certain  qualities  of  the  Pueblos  and  Navajos 
should  offer  more  than  ordinary  encouragement. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  left  the  Navajos,  or  over 
7,000  of  them,  at  the  Bosque  Kedondo  reservation,  oa 
the  Rio  Pecos,  where  they  had  been  brought  in  by  the 
campaigns  of  Carson  ana  other  oflficers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  General  Carleton,  where  they  were  kept  as 
prisoners  of  war  under  military  management  and 
under  guard  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sumner,  and 
where  were  also  400  Mescalero  Apaches  under  Agent 
Labadi.  Subsequently,  more  Navajos  were  brought  in, 
and  the  greatest  number  at  the  Bosque  was  8,491  in 
1865.  ft  was  supposed  by  Carleton  and  others  that 
not  more  than  2,000  remained  in  their  old  home;  but 
it  later  appeared  that  not  much  more  than  half  the 
whole  number,  and  these  not  the  most  troublesome, 
had  been  removed.  Finally,  for  want  of  accommoda- 
tions and  means  of  subsistence,  orders  had  to  be  given 
to  send  no  more  prisoners  to  Fort  Sumner.  At  the 
end  of  five  years  the  number  had  been  reduced  by 
deaths  and  escapes  to  7,304 ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  decrease  was  in  1864-5,  when  there  were  several 
outbreaks  and  pursuits.^® 

As  a  military  measure,  to  gain  complete  control  of 
the  Navajos,  to  show  them  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  make  them  appreciate  the  value  of  their  old 
home,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  treaty,  and  to  teach 
the  Indians  their  true  interest  in  keeping  the  treaty, 
General  Carleton*s  policy  of  removal,  as  compared  with 

^*0n  the  Bosque  Redondo  experiment  of  1864-8,  see  Ind,  Aff,  Heports^ 
especially  Rept  Joint  Cam,,  1867,  mduding  CarleUnCs  Correspondenct.  ihuaC^ 
MOMacres  qf  the  MounUUns,  447-76,  has  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  sabject. 
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any  other  likely  to  have  been  adopted  at  the  time,  must 
be  considered  a  wise  one ;  and  too  much  praise  cannot 
be  accorded  him  for  his  energy  in  carrying  out  his 
plans.  But  the  Bosque  Redondo  as  a  reservation  had 
no  merits  whatever;  and  as  a  means  of  civilizing  the 
Indians,  the  project  proved  a  total  failure.  Carleton 
was  disappointea  in  his  belief  that  he  had  captured 
nearly  all  of  the  Navajos,  and  in  his  hope  that  their 
removal  would  open  up  a  rich  mining  district  in  the 
north-west.  Still  more  was  he  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  that  when  the  Indians  had  been  conquered, 
removed,  and  supported  for  a  year  or  two  at  fC  cost  of 
over  a  million  dolfars.  the  government  would  be  ready 
with  funds  and  a  settled  policy  to  take  them  off  his 
hands,  and  proceed  in  earnest  with  the  work  of  teach- 
ing them  to  be  self-supporting.  The  government,  as 
usual,  did  nothing  promptly  or  definitely. 

Moreover,  a  bitter  opposition  to  the  scheme  was 
aroused  from  the  first.  rTobody  in  New  Mexico  de- 
sired the  raiding  Navajos  to  remain  permanently  on 
the  Pecos,  especially  under  the  lack  of  control  which 
experience  had  taught  the  people  to  expect ;  though 
the  governor  and  others  favored  somewhat  the  Bosque 
Redondo  as  a  possible  stepping-stone  to  the  ultimate 
removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  territory.  Superin- 
tendent Steck  was  a  leader  in  the  opposition,  nnally 
going  to  Washington  to  urge  his  views;  and  the  con- 
troversy between  Carleton  and  his  opponents  became 
very  hot,  leading  to  much  exaggeration  on  both  sides.  ^^ 

^^  1864.  Preliminary  diBcnssion  on  the  reserv.  in  Wash.  U,  S.  Cfovi  Doe., 
38th  cong.  Ist  Besa.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  65,  70;  Sen.  Doc.  36;  Sen.  Mia.  Doc.  97; 
Gov.  Ck>nnelly*8  ideaa  in  hia  meaa.  of  '63-4.  Petition  for  Carson'a  appt  aa 
aupt  at  B.  R.  aigned  by  gov.  and  many  citiaena.  Carson,  Papers,  MS.  ihere 
waa  an  approp.  of  $1CK),000  aoon  expended.  T.  W.  Woolaon  waa  appointed 
a  com.  to  mveatigate.  Sopt  declared  the  acheme  would  coat  $2, 678, 000  per 
year.  Much  inform,  in  Carleton*8  Correap,  for  1864-^.  0.  aaya  that  Steck 
favored  the  B.  R.  plan  before  he  went  eaat.  The  reaerv.  waa  40  milea  aq. 
C.  promised  the  Ind.  that  the  reaerr.  should  be  permanent;  and  he  favored 
ne^decting  all  other  Ind.  in  favor  of  the  NavajAa.  1865.  In  April  a  board 
onoer  Mai.  McCleave  made  a  report  on  the  management  at  R  it.  A  board 
of  com.,  o.  R.  Doolittle  prea.,  took  much  testimony,  which  ia  ffiven  in  the  re- 
port of  '67,  p.  323-62.  The  commiaaioner  at  Wash,  took  no  decided  i^oaition 
m  the  controversy,  but  aaya  the  Ind.  aeem  to  be  doing  well  and  cultivating 
3^500  acrea.    JkigadOf  Steck'a  aucoeaaor  aa  8Upt»  approved  Carleton'a  ideas. 
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MeanwhUe,  on  the  reservation  matters  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  Navajos  were  not  farmers,  and 
from  lack  of  skill,  ravages  of  the  com  worm,  and  va- 
rious other  causes,  the  crops  failed  year  after  year. 
Most  of  their  flocks  and  herds  had  been  lost,  and  the 
grazing  was  not  sufficient  for  the  animals  left.  There 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  them  from  star- 
vation. They  were  once  or  twice  attacked  by  the 
Comanches  and  other  Indians  of  the  plains.  They 
quarrelled  with  the  Mescaleros,  who  ran  away  in  1866, 
after  their  agent  had  been  driven  ofl*  on  a  charge  of 
irregular  dealings  in  cattle.  .  Under  the  new  conditions 
the  health  of  the  Indians  was  much  impaired,  and  the 
ravages  of  syphilitic  disease  became  alarming. 

Finally,  in  May  1868,  when  the  condition  of  aflairs 
had  become  hopelessly  bad,  the  peace  commissioners, 
Greneral  Sherman  and  Colonel  Tappan,  arrived,  and  on 
the  1st  of  June  made  a  treaty  for  the  removal  of  the 
Navajos  to  a  reservation  of  5,200  square  miles  in  their 
old  country,  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  terri- 
tory. Each  Indian  was  to  receive  five  dollars  in 
clothing  per  year,  and  each  one  engaged  in  farming 
or  any  trade  was  given  ten  dollars.  The  head  of  a 
family  could  select  160  acres  of  land  if  he  chose,  and 
was  in  that  case  given  $100  in  seeds  and  implements 
the  first  year,  and  $25  for  the  second  and  third  years. 
15,000  sheep  and  500  cattle  were  to  be  purchased  for 
the  tribe;  buildingrs  were  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$11,500;  and  a  school-house  and  teacher  were  to  be 

1866.  Spec,  agent  Grares  favored  B.  R.  as  a  permanent  reaerv.  It  was  the 
intention  to  turn  over  the  Ind.  to  the  interior  department.  Theodore  H. 
Dodd  acted  as  a  kind  of  twent  from  June.  There  were  only  1,050  horses  and 
1,100  sheep  at  B.  R.  1867.  Approp.  of  $200,000,  bat  no  rations  to  be  served 
after  July  Ist,  except  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  Speech  of  Delegate  Cha- 
vez in  congress  protestinff  aoainst  refusal  to  make  approp.  for  B.  R.  Cong, 
Okilie^  186^7,  app.  149.  Bill  to  authorize  a  treaty  for  removal  of  the  Nava- 
jos from  B.  R.  and  an  approp.  of  $150,000,  passed  by  house  and  amended  by 
senate.  The  legisl.  asked  for  an  approp.  for  education  at  B.  R,  favoring  the 
views  of  Father  Bleick.  Five  soldiers  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  Ind.  Re- 
ports on  unsuitable  nature  of  the  B.  R.  reserved.  U.  8,  €hvl  Doc,  40th  cong. 
2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  248,  308.  1868,  More  approp.  urgently  demanded.  Jd., 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  185.  Howsley's  claim  for  damages  to  his  farms  by  Navajos.  IfL, 
42d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  99.    Treaty  and  removaL 
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provided  for  each  30  pupils,  the  Indians  binding  them- 
selves to  compel  the  attendance  of  all  children  from 
six  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  An  appropriation  of 
$150,000  was  made  bv  congress  to  pay  the  cost  of 
removal,  and  make  a  beginning  of  reservation  work 
under  the  treaty.^* 

The  removal  was  immediately  effected,  7,304  Nava- 
jos  arriving  at  Fort  Wingate,  where  the  new  agency 
was  temporarily  established,  on  the  23d  of  July, 
under  the  care  of  Agent  Dodd.  I  append  a  list  of 
agents  in  later  years.  From  this  date  the  Navajos 
have  lived  more  or  less  quietly  on  their  reservation, 
and  with  the  exception  of  occasional  misdeeds  of 
renegades  for  a  few  years,  their  old-time  raids  for 
plunder  and  their  broken  treaties  were  at  an  end. 
They  have  grown  rich  as  a  tribe  in  flocks  and  herds, 
and  from  a  military  point  of  view  have  given  the 
government  no  trouble.  Over  16,000  in  number,  and 
constantly  gaining,  they  fully  understand,  as  they 
did  not  m  earlier  times,  that  war  is  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  all  their  intereste.  Their  reservation  annals 
have  been  similar  in  most  respects  to  those  of  other 
tribes.     Some  details  are  appended.^*     The  Navajos 

^'The  total  of  approp.  for  the  Navajos  in  1864-84  was  about  $2,000,000, 
the  largest  amount  being  $422,000  in  1868,  and  the  smallest  $5,000  in  1882. 

»» Navajo  agents:  Theo.  H.  Dodd  1866-8,  J.  C.  French  186^-9,  F.  T.  Ben- 
nett 1869-71  (with Ford,  succeeded  by  J.  A.  Manley,  as  spec,  agents  in 

1870),  James  H.  MiUer  1871-2,  W.  F.  HaU  1872-3  (Kearnes  in  charge  from 
June  to  Sept.  72,  between  Miller's  death  and  Hall's  appointment),  W.  F.  M. 
Amy  1873-5,  (I.  D.  Gould  spec,  agent  in  73),  Alex.  Irvine  1875-8,  J.  E. 
Pyle  1878-9,  Galen  Eastman  1879-83  (T.  T.  Bennett  acting  in  '80),  D.  M. 
Riordan  1883-4. 

"  1869.  Census  for  distrib.  of  goods  8,181:  2,000  or  more  roving  or  with 
other  tribes.  Survey  of  reserv.  being  made  by  Capt.  E.  W.  Darling.  Com- 
plaints of  depred.  caused  Gov.  Mitchell  in  Aug.  to  issue  a  procl.  declaring  the 
whole  tribe  outlaws;  but  Gov.  Pile  in  Sept.  modified  this  so  as  to  include 
only  the  marauding  bands. 

1870.  Survey  completed;  area  given  as  6, 120  sq.m.  Count  8,234.  Agency 
estab.  at  mouth  of  the  Cafion  Bonito,  48  m.  N.  w.  of  Ft  Wingate,  and  across 
the  Ariz,  line  (old  Ft  Defiance);  14,000  sheep  and  1,000  goats  distrib.  in  Nov. 
'69  and  doing  well.  Trouble  in  getting  the  money  approp.  Much  planting 
on  widely  scattered  farms,  but  failure  of  crops  and  prospective  destitution. 
Many  outrages  by  Mex.  and  Utes;  a  few  sligtit  depred.  by  Navajos.  There 
should  be  5  subagencies.  Miss  Charity  A.  Gaston  Kept  a  school  of  30  pupils 
for  several  months,  aided  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts.  The  Ind.  have  fully  kept 
the  treaty. 

1871.  Continued  failure  of  crops;  30,000  shtep,  8,000  horses,  and  a  few 
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were  more  intelligent  and  industrious  than  the  Indians 
of  most  other  tribes,  but  their  great  advantage,  or 

cattle;  more  sheep  needed.  Great  need  of  baildings.  Only  1  acre  in  50  of 
the  3,916,800  acres  of  the  resenr.  tillable.  Rev.  Roberts  and  John  Menaal 
actinff  as  missionaries,  without  mnch  progress.  Mrs  (Charity  Gaston)  Menaul's 
school  has  40  pupils.  Treaty  with  the  Moqius  and  Zuftis.  Some  disease  con- 
tracted at  Bosque  Redondo. 

1872.  Crops  look  well,  but  not  enough  raised  for  support.  New  farming 
district  in  the  S.  Juan  valley.  130,000  sheep,  10,000  horses.  Censiis  9,114. 
100  captives  restored  by  Mex.  settlers.  School  not  very  prosperous,  on  acct 
of  irregular  attendance;  industrial  school  needed.  Mounted  native  police 
did  good  service,  100  strong.     Agent  Miller  killed  by  Utes  in  Sept. 

1873.  Crops  bad  again;  reserv.  not  fit  for  agric,  but  half  of  it  good  for 
stock;  1 75,000  sheep;  $50-75,000  needed  for  food  till  next  harvest  No  school 
Amv  favors  an  indust.  school  on  S.  Juan,  but  the  supt  disapproves  this. 
Seed  and  tools  needed.  The  reserv.  should  be  extended  on  the  south.  Police 
disbanded.  Supt  thinks  the  Ind.  will  be  self-supporting  on  expiration  of 
treaty. 

1874.  Good  prospects.  New  police  force  of  200.  Force  of  employes  re- 
duced by  act  limiting  expense  to  9iS,000.  School  taught  by  Prof.  Freise,  Mrs 
C.  A.  Stowe  matron;  new  school-house  for  28  pupils;  85  taught  in  all.  Cen- 
sus 9,068.  Many  sheep  killed  by  cold;  crops  generally  suffice  to  Dec  Ist. 
Bill  to  reduce  reserv.  in  north  and  extend  it  m  south  approved  by  house  com. 
43d  cong.,  l8t  sess.,  H.  Rept  638. 

1875.  Agent  Amy  and  the  teachers  involved  in  a  quarrel,  and  driven  off, 
as  he  says,  by  influence  of  the  '  squaw  men.  *  He  is  verv  bitter  against  the 
military  for  refusing  aid,  favoring  prostitution,  etc  Hand-looms  iutrod.,  with 
prospects  of  success,  which  were  not  realized. 

1976.  Grasshoppers  destroyed  the  wheat  crop.  The  agency  should  be 
moved  to  the  S.  Juan,  where  extensive  farming  would  be  done  but  for  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Utes.  The  southern  extension  asked  for  proves  to  be  on  R.  R. 
lands.  ^  Ihe  agency  is  close  to  the  line  and  traders  do  mnch  harm.  No  pro- 
ffress  in  schoou.  Mormons  miUung  advances.  An  Ind.  being  killed  by  a 
herder,  a  herd  of  sheep  was  seized,  and  the  miL  permitted  450  sheep  to  be 
retained. 

1877.  All  goiug  welL  200,000  lbs.  of  wool  sold,  besides  blankets  and 
skins.  The  horses  a  detriment.  Most  of  the  good  land  utilized.  Chiefs  ob- 
ject to  a  census  for  distrib.  of  goods.  Whiskey-selling  does  much  harm. 
School  not  prosperous.     Steam  saw-mill  procured. 

1878.  Ind.  prosperous  and  industrious,  but  best  land  on  the  S.  Juan  not 
utilized  for  fear  of  the  Utes.  Only  half  the  Ind.  on  the  reserv.,  which  is  too 
small.  Little  or  nothing  accomplished  for  educ,  because  the  govt  has  not 
fulfilled  the  treaty  obligations.  Buildings  in  a  bad  condition.  Rations 
should  be  stopped.  Treaty  about  to  expire;  but  no  danger,  because  of  prop- 
erty interests.  Legisl.  demands  that  the  Ind.  be  kept  on  the  reserv.,  which, 
by  order  of  Oct.  29th,  was  extended  westward  in  Anz.  to  110**  long,  north  of 
36**  Ut. 

1879.  Count  of  11,400  Ind.,  but  many  never  visit  the  agency.  500,000 
sheep,  22,500  horses,  1,600  cattle.  Only  i  crop,  on  acct  of  drought;  40,000 
bush.  com.  Only  11-15  children  attenoing  school,  but  they  Team  well. 
Presbyt.  missionary  expected.  Ind.  have  partially  adopted  dress  of  civiliza- 
tion—also taste  for  whiskey  and  cards. 

1880.  Agent  Eastman  incurred  ihe  hatred  of  the  Ind.  by  his  efforts  to 
regulate  their  amusements,  keeping  Sunday,  etc  To  avoid  an  open  rupture, 
Gen.  Pope  put  Capt.  Bennett  in  charge,  and  ^uiet  was  restored.  Pope 
deemed  £.  an  unfit  man  by  reason  of  his  fanaticism,  and  his  view  was  sus- 
tained at  Wash.  Hevt  Sec  War,  p.  85.  Only  7  per  cent  of  subsistence  fur- 
nished by  govt.  40,000  horses,  500  mules,  1,000  burros,  500  cattle,  and 
700,000  sheep;  800,000  lbs.  of  wool  sold,  10,000  acres  of  land  cultivated. 
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that  of  those  attempting  to  control  them,  was  their 
inclination  to  raise  live-stock.  In  1884  they  had  a 
million  sheep  and  35,000  horses,  though  the  latter 
were  practically  of  no  use  to  them.  The  possession 
of  so  much  wealth  made  them  fear  war.  In  agricul- 
ture they  were  not  so  successful,  though  showing 
commendable  industry  under  adverse  circumstances, 
cultivating  at  times  over  10,000  acrea  The  farming 
lands  were,  however,  of  limited  extent  and  scattered 
in  small  patches;  the  water  supply  was  inadequate 
and  irregular;  frosts  and  various  pests  were  frequent 
obstacles;  and  the  crops  were  usually  more  or  less 
complete  failures.  Their  chief  disadvantages  were 
the  gross  immorality  of  their  women;  their  addiction 
to  strong  drink,  though  some  progress  was  made  in 
cheeking  this  evil ;  the  inability  of  the  chiefs  and  rich 
men  to  control  the  masses ;  their  living  in  widely  scat- 
tered bands  from  the  necessities  of  farming  and  con- 

« 

WindmillB  and  pumps  introduced.  Fine  building  being  erected  for  a  board- 
inB-acbooL  Rev.  A.  H.  Donaldson  died  in  April,  soon  after  arrival.  No 
police  organization,  on  aect  of  small  pay  allowed.  Whiskey  does  much  harm; 
and  some  of  the  young  men  setting  restless.  Legisl.  protests  against  order 
of  Jan.  6th,  which  added  to  uie  reserv.  a  strip  15  m.  wide  on  the  east  and  6 
m.  on  south. 

1881.  Pop.  estim.  at  over  16,000.  Agent  Eastman  restored,  and  com- 
plaining of  mil.  interference  and  pretexts.  Crops  ruined  by  drought  and 
flood.  No  increase  in  stock  since  79.  Approp.  much  too  small.  The  R.  R. 
brings  some  evils.  Homestead  acts  of  75  and  '80  will  enable  Ind.  to  keep 
their  farms  o£f  the  reserv.  School  not  thriving,  but  Mr  and  Mrs  Perkins 
have  done  all  the^  could.  Arms  are  illegally  sold  to  Ind.;  and  illicit  sexual 
relations  with  whites  are  increasing.  5  per  cent  of  subsistence  from  hunting 
and  5  per  cent  from  govt.  Gen.  Pope  thinks  there  is  great  danger  of  trouble 
since  £.  *s  restoration.  The  tribe  is  very  powerful,  and  must  be  carefully 
treated.  He  expressed  the  same  views  later,  also  disapproving  the  extension 
of  the  reserv.,  but  he  was  finally  pleased  with  Riordan  s  appointment. 

1882.  A  good  season  until  the  frosts  came.  $5,000  an  absurdly  small 
approp.  School-house  nearly  done.  No  missionary  work.  54  pupils.  The 
rL  R.  creates  a  market  for  blankets.  Of  the  treaty  approp.  there  was  an  un- 
expended surplus  of  f  156,651,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  this  for  the 


1883.  Gen.  Pope  deems  the  Mormons  dangerous,  and  says  there  is  no 
doubt  they  incite  the  Ind.  to  hostility.  No.  of  sheep  said  to  be  900,000. 
Native  work  in  jewelry  described  in  MattheiM*  Navajo  Silversmiths,  Wash., 
1883,  foL,  p.  171-8.     Some  troubles  by  roaming  bands. 

1884.  Reserv.  extended  westward  to  long.  Ill**  30',  and  consolidated  later 
with  the  Moqui  reserv. ;  on  the  north  the  boundary  was  made  the  S.  Juan 
and  Colorado  rivers;  but  46,000  acres  were  thus  cut  off  in  N.  Mex.,  leaving 
the  area  8,159,360  acres.  Estim.  pop.  17,000;  15,000  acres  of  land  cultiv.; 
crops  220,000  bush,  corn  and  21,000  bush,  wheat;  35,000  horses  and  1,000,000 
sheep;  50  men  induced  to  build  houses;  25  able  to  read. 
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venience  of  grazing ;  and  their  habit  of  burning  every 
house  in  which  a  person  had  died,  preventing  the 
wealthy  Indians  from  building  permanent  homes. 
Except  in  the  partial  adoption  of  the  white  man's 
dress,  there  was  no  modification  of  their  old  customs. 
Toward  their  civilization  no  progress  whatever  was 
made.  A  school  was  in  existence  much  of  the  time, 
but  the  attendance  was  very  small,  the  tribe  not  com- 
pelling attendance,  as  promised  in  the  treaty,  and  the 
government  not  fulfilling  its  treaty  obligation  to  build 
school-houses  and  furnish  teachera  The  old  buildings 
at  Fort  Defiance  were  always  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion ;  and  the  agency  was  so  near  the  reservation  lines 
that  outside  whiskey-traders  were  given  too  great 
facilities.  The  reservation  was  several  times  extended, 
until  it  covered  an  area,  for  the  most  part  sterile,  of 
over  eight  million  acrea  The  railroad  along  their 
southern  border  brought  both  good  and  evil  to  this 
people.  The  Navajos  still  live,  in  the  old  way,  where 
they  have  lived  for  centuries;  and  while  their  pros- 
perity in  some  respects  has  been  remarkable,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  all  is  due  to  their  own  original  and 
inherent  qualities,  and  nothing  to  their  contact  with  a 
superior  race.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  prospects  for  the 
future  are  not  encouraging. 

The  Comanches,  Kiowas,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
eastern  plains  were  somewhat  troublesome  in  1864-6, 
and  several  expeditions  under  Carson,  McCleave,  and 
others  were  sent  against  them  from  Fort  Bascom  as  a 
base  by  General  Carleton;  but  later,  so  far  as  New 
Mexico  was  concerned,  there  were  no  hostilities,  though 
complaints  of  trading  in  stolen  goods  occasionally 
appear.  ^^ 

The  Jicarilla  Apaches,  from  750  to  950  in  number, 

^^ Carleton*8  Correap,,  268-9;  Carson,  Papers,  MS.;  Hayes*  Scraps,  Angeles, 
Tiii.  443;  Ariz.,  i.  274;  S,  Col,  WUmingUm,  59.  Carson  had  a  fight  in  Nor. 
'64,  and  in  May  '65  was  ordered  to  estab.  a  post  at  Cedar  BlufEs  or  Cold 

"    "     '^  "Pt  Bascom  "was  pro- 

Some  complainis  in 


Spring  to  protect  the  Cinuuron  route.     An  agency  at  Ft  Bascom  was  pro- 
posed in  ^66,  and  all  trading  licenses  were  revoked. 
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and  the  three  bands  of  Utes,  numbering  from  1,500  to 
1,800,  continued  to  live  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  under  consideration  in  the  northern  portions 
of  the  territory,  with  agencies  at  Cimarron,  east  of 
the  Kio  Grande,  and  at  Abiquiti,  or  finally  at  Tierra 
Amarilla,  in  the  west.  I  append  lists  of  agents  suc- 
cessively in  charge  at  the  two  agencies."  What  has 
been  said  in  an  earlier  chapter  respecting  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  these  Indians  requires  no  modi- 
fication or  supplement  here.  They  were  always 
nominally  at  peace,  though  committing  many  petty 
thefts,  and  accused  of  many  depredations  of  which 
they  were  probably  not  guilty;  they  were  worthless, 
drunken  vagabonds,  especially  the  Jicarillas,  visiting 
the  agencies  only  to  receive  their  annual  allowance  of 
goods,  and  spending  their  time  in  hanging  about  the 
settlements,  where  they  were  a  great  nuisance,  or — 
especially  the  Utes — in  hunting  expeditions ;  and  they 
were  always  averse  to  settlement,  work,  or  removal, 
preferring  and  claiming  the  right  to  roam  at  will,  and 
to  receive  liberal  annuities  on  condition  of  abstaining 
from  depredations. 

In  the  chronologic  record  of  Ute  and  Jicarilla  afiairs 
there  is  nothing  requiring  notice  except  the  efforts  to 
effect  their  removal  and  final  settlement.  There  was 
no  improvement  in  their  condition,  and  no  effort  was 
made  to  improve  or  educate  them.     They  were  simply 

1* Cimarron  agents,  Jicarillas  and  Mohuache  Utes:  Levi  J.  Keithly  1864-5 
(Ferd.  Maxwell  spec  agent  in  *64),  Lorenzo  Labadi  18t>6-6,  Manuel  S.  Sala- 
nr  1866,  £.  B.  Dennison  1866-70,  W.  P.  WUson  1870,  Charles  F.  Roedel 
1870-2.  The  agency  was  now  abolished,  bnt  the  Ind.  remained,  and  were  in 
charge  of  R.  H.  Longwell  1872-3,  Thos  A.  Dolan  1873^,  Longwell  1874, 
Alex.  G.  Irvine  1874-5,  John  £.  Pyle  1875-6,  and  B.  M.  Thomas  (Pueblo 
agent)  1876-83,  when  the  Ind.  were  finally  removed. 

Abiquiii  and  Tierra  AnuLrilla.  agents,  Capote  and  Paynche  Utes,  also  some 
Jicarillas  at  times:  Head  or  Pfeiffer  (?)  1864-i,  Diego  Archuleta  1865-7  (Manuel 
Garcia  spec,  a^ent),  W.  F.  11  Amy  1837-8,  James  C.  French  1868-9,  John 
Ayers  1869,  J.  B.  Hanson  1839-71  (Capt  A.  S.  B.  Keyes  also  named  in  '69), 
John  S.  Armstrong  1871-2  (agency  transf.  from  Abiquiii  to  Tierra  Amarilla), 
W.  S.  Defrees  1872-3,  W.  D.  Crothers  1873-4  (C.  Robbins  and  F.  Salaxar 
aUo  named  as  being  in  charge  in  74),  Sam.  A.  Russell  1874-8.  The  Utes 
were  removed  and  agency  aboiishe'l  in  78,  but  the  remaining  Jicarillas  were 
in  charge  of  B.  M.  Thomas,  the  Pueblo  agent,  in  1878-83,  and  the  farmers  in 
charge  were  J.  M.  Roberts  1878-9,  J.  B.  Holt  1879-80,  W.  B.  Jones  1880-2, 
and  F.  W.  Reed  1882-3. 

Hist.  Abiz.  and  N.  Mbx.    47 
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given  a  small  annual  supply  of  goods,  and  thus  in^ 
duced  to  keep  the  peace.  Their  homes  were  on  pri- 
vate lands,  and  it  was  understood  by  all  that  they  must 
go  elsewhere.  They  were  generally  unwilling  to 
make  any  change;  when  they  were  favorably  disposed 
the  government  failed  to  act  promptly  until*  the 
Indians  had  changed  their  mind,  or  perhaps  selected 
some  destination  that  had  never  been  ravored  by  them. 
The  Utes  at  Abiquiii  pretended  at  times  a  willingness 
to  settle  on  a  reservation  in  the  San  Juan  valley,  but 
this  was  not  acceptable  to  the  government,  though 
often  recommended  by  agents.  It  was  deemed  desir- 
able to  move  them  to  the  reservation  of  their  tribe  in 
Southern  Colorado;  and  in  1868  a  treaty  was  made 
to  that  effect ;  but  the  Utes  refused  to  go,  alleging 
that  the  treaty  had  been  fraudulent,  and  dissatisfied 
because  an  agency  site  had  not  been  chosen  on  Los 
Pinos  Creek,  as  promised.  Their  view  of  the  matter 
was  sustained  by  many,  including  the  legislature.  In 
1872  the  agency  was  moved  from  Abiquiii  to  Tierra 
Amarilla,  mrther  north.  In  1873,  by  another  treaty, 
the  Utes  promised  to  go  to  Colorado  'after  a  while;* 
but  again  became  di^usted  with  the  choice  of  an 
agency  site,  and  with  having  to  go  north  for  their 
goods  before  final  transfer.  By  several  acts  of  con- 
gress, however,  of  1877-8,  and  by  abolishing  the 
southern  agency,  they  were  finally  removed  to  the  Col- 
orado reservation  in  April  to  July  1878;  and  New 
Mexico  was  thus  rid  of  them. 

The  Jicarillas  it  was  at  first  desired  to  remove  to 
Bosque  Redondo,  but  they  were  unwiUing  to  go  there, 
and  Greneral  Carleton  was  unwilling  to  receive  them. 
In  1870  the  Maxwell  rancho  was  sold,  and  this  still 
further  complicated  matters,  as  the  Indians  had  an 
idea  that  they  were  the  real  ownera  The  suspension 
of  annuities  m  1871,  a  measure  adopted  for  effect  on 
the  Utes,  greatly  disgusted  the  Jicarillas.  In  1872 
the  Cimarron  agency  was  nominally  abolished,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  move  the  Indians  south  to  Fort 
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Stanton  or  Tularosa,  but  most  of  them  were  permitted 
to  go  to  Tierra  Amarilla,  though  rations  were  still 
distributed  in  the  east.  In  1874  a  reservation  of  900 
square  miles  was  set  off  east  of  the  Navajo  reserve 
an<l  north  of  the  river ;  but  nothing  further  was  done 
toward  moving  the  Indians,  who  seem  to  have  been 
willing,  though  refusing  to  go  south.  There  was  an 
act  of  1878  requiring  them,  on  the  departure  of  the 
Utes,  to  be  sent  to  JFort  Stanton,  and  32  of  those  at 
Cimarron  went  there;  but  the  rest  refused,  and  on  the 
suspension  of  supplies  committed  many  thefts.  In 
1880  they  desired  a  home  in  the  north;  five  chiefs 
visited  Washington;  the  act  of  1878  was  repealed; 
and  in  July  a  new  reservation  on  the  Rio  Navajo  was 
selected,  to  which  they  were  removed  in  December. 
Here  they  lived  until  1883,  when,  against  the  views  of 
the  military  authorities,  they  were  again  transferred 
to  Fort  Stanton,  where  they  have  since  remained.^^ 
(On  April  13, 1887,  the  day  that  this  page  goes  into 
type,  the  newspapers  announce  that  they  are  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  northern  reservation.) 

A  list  of  agents  in  charge  of  the  pueblos  is  given 
in   a  note,^*  to  which  is  added  a  brief  chronologic 

"In  a  reoent  article  in  the  Century  (1887),  it  is  stated  that  100  Jicarillas 
have  left  the  reserv.  and  bought  lands  north  of  Sta  Fe,  paying  in  horses,  and 
founding  a  colony.  Besides  the  annual  Tnd.  Aff*  Jtfpt^  see  U,  S.  Oovt  Doc., 
41st  cong.  2d  sess.,  Sen.  Mis.  Doc.  97;  43d  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  130; 
£d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  138;  45th  cong.  2d  sess.,  Sen.  Doo.  8, 21;  N,  Mex,,  Lauw, 
1309-70,  appen,  6-10;  Id,,  1870-2,  p.  68-9;  DeadMeiCa  ChOch,  MS.,  4;  Dix- 
en  a  While  Conquest,  i.  215,  etc.;  Sojc,  Rescue,  June  13,  1872. 

"Pueblo  agents:  John  Ward  1864-8  (Toribio  Romero  also  in  '66),  Charles 
L.  Cooper  1869-71  (Geo.  K  Ford  spec,  agent  in  *69),  W.  F.  M.  Arny  1871-2, 
John  O.  Cole  1872-3,  Ed.  C.  Lewis  1873-4,  B.  M.  Thomaa  1874-83,  Pedro 
Sanchez  1883-4. 

1864.  Pueblo  grants  patented,  all  but  two,  amounting  to  687  sq.  miles. 
Betroffrade  in  education  since  '46.  In  10  years  but  one  charae  of  theft  against 
a  Pueulo  Ind.  in  Ist  district,  embracing  half  of  the  pueblos.  Pop.  7,OC6. 
Grants  of  15  towns  cover  434,864  acres. 

1865.  Crops  largely  lost  by  flood  and  grasshoppers.  All  the  grants  but 
those  of  Laffuna  and  Acoma  patented. 

1866.  Supt  urges  that  the  sale  of  liquor  be  prohibited;  also  sales  of  lands, 
past  sales  being  annulled;  and  that  suits  against  Ind.  be  brought  only  in  U.  S. 
courts.  Kone  of  the  younger  Ind.  can  read  or  write,  nor  do  they  learn  to 
speak  Spanish  or  Eoglish.  Catholic  efforts  for  schools  meet  no  encouragement 
from  Ind.  or  govt.  Gov.  says  pop.  is  7,066,  families  1,282,  children  2,084; 
only  49  can  read  and  write.  186/.  Decision  of  Justice  Slough  that  the  Ind. 
are  citiaens. 
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summary  of  their  record  for  these  years,  as  drawn  from 
agents'  reports  and  other  sources.     Their  number  was 

1868.  Ind.  oompUin  that  so  much  is  done  for  others  and  nothing  for 
them.  No  resident  priests  except  at  S.  Joan  and  Isleta.  Some  encroach- 
ment on  Ind.  lands;  and  some  dama^  by  floods.  Re^rt  in  favor  of  Sta  Ana 
land  claim.  U.  8.  Ocvl  Doc,  40th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Kept  70.  • 

1839.  Ind.  much  imposed  on  nnd^  the  citizenship  aecision  of  '67,  snbse- 
quently  confirmed  by  Chief  Justice  Watts;  case  carried  to  U.  S.  sup.  court; 
agents  oppose  the  decision,  and  Ind.  do  not  wish  to  be  citizens. 

1870.  Approp.  of  $5,000,  and  some  implements  distrib.  Some  Ind.  de- 
clined them  because  there  were  not  enough  tor  all.  The  gov.*8  message  con- 
tains statistics. 

187 1.  Approp.  of  (5,000.  Amy's  report  contains  fnU  statistics,  as  follows : 
Ind.  pop.  7,^10,  white  pop.  on  pueblo  sprants  5,543;  able  to  read  and  write 
57;  teacners  13  (but  reuly  no  schools  in  actual  operation).  Zufli  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  report  Zufli  and  Sta  Ana  had  no  grants  of  land;  while  those 
of  Laguna  and  Acoma  were  not  surveyed.  As  to  the  white  residents,  the 
Ind.  were  generally  willing  to  let  old  settlers  reaiain,  and  A.  opposes  their 
removal,  but  would  prohibit  further  sales  and  require  each  settler  to  prove  5 
years'  residence,  no  family  to  have  over  160  acres.  Yet  there  were  many 
diaputes  about  land  and  water,  and  many  oomplunts  of  illegal  trade  and 
trespass.  Pop.  by  pueblos  as  follows:  Acoma  344,  Oia  121,  CkKshitf  243,  Isleta 
768,  Jemes  3^  Laguna  927,  Namb^  78,  Pecos  35  (living  at  Jemes),  Pfcurf  127, 
Pujuaque  32,  S.  ii^lipe  482,  S.  Bdefonso  156,  S.  Juan,  Sandfa  186,.  SU  Ana 
1,530,  Sta  aara  189,  Sto  Domingo  735,  l*aos  397,  Tesuqne  98. 

1872.  Pop.  7,683.  Some  controversy  on  relig.  matters.  Citizenship 
question  still  pending.  Ind.  have  served  on  juries.  All  teachers  not  able  to 
teach  English  discharged;  5  or  6  schools  doing  fairly  welL  Amv  went  east 
and  made  arrangements  for  teachers  for  14  pueblos,  paid  half  by  govt  and 
half  by  religious  Dodies. 

1873.  f^ailure  of  crops.  No  drunkenness.  No  justice  in  Mex.  courts. 
Confirmation  of  the  citizenship  decision  by  U.  S.  sup.  court  feared,  as  it 
would  deprive  the  Ind.  of  all  protection.  Priests  hinder  all  educational 
efforts,  not  favoring  instruction  in  English. 

1874.  Crops  gwd.  8  schools  with  298  PupilB  (or  6  with  170).  Opposition 
to  educ.  decreasing.  1875.  7  schools,  139  pupils.  Women's  industrial 
school  at  Codiiti.  Some  pueblos  need  more  land.  187&  Presbyterian  mis- 
sion at  Laguna  under  Rev.  Menaul  and  wife. 

1877.  Numbers  slowly  decreasing  (?).  Six  schools,  155  pupils;  attendance 
irregnilar.  Mission  at  Laguna  has  50  pupils  and  a  printing-press.  Bad  crops. 
Land  set  apart  for  Zu fii.  Jemes  in  the  courts  succeeded  m  ejecting  settlers. 
Boundary  troubles  between  Acoma  and  Laguna,  caused  by  intenerence  of 
settlers. 

1 878.  Good  progress  in  schools.  School  at  Jemes  opened  and  doing  well. 
Zufli  school  under  Kev.  H.  K.  Palmer  and  wife  opened,  but  had  to  be  dosed. 
Llewellin  Harris,  Mormon  missionary,  claims  to  have  cured  many  of  small-pox, 
exciting  jealousy  of  the  presb.  at  Zufli  Near  Z.  was  a  Mormon  settlement 
of  Savoya  (SeviUa  or  Celx)lla).  Spencer^s  Lahora  m  ihe  Vineyard,  61-4. 

1879.  Zufli  school  under  Rsv.  T.  F.  Ealy,  M.  D.,  44  scholars,  many  of 
whom  died  of  small-pox.  20-30,000  sheep.  Pop.  9,013.  School  at  Jemes 
under  Dr  Shields  and  2  young  women  from  Pa. 

1880.  The  railroads  cut  several  pueblo  grants,  causing  much  trouble 
about  right  of  way.  Schools  at  Laguna,  Zufli,  and  Jemes  prosperous.  10 
children,  half  from  Zufli,  sent  to  Ourlisle,  Pa,  for  education.  A  witch  exe- 
cuted at  Zufli. 

1881.  Exact  census  9,060.  School  at  Zufli,  S.  A.  Bentley  and  Miss  Ham- 
maker;  at  Laguna  Rev.  Menaul  and  Miss  Perry;  at  Jemes  J.  M.  Shields 
and  Miss  Harris;  average  attendance  at  the  3  schools  81.  In  Jan.  a  boarding 
and  industrial  school  opened  at  Alburquerque  by  presb.,  40  pupils.     10  more 
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given  as  from  7,000  to  9,000 ;  but  in  the  earlier  estimates 
and  counts  the  Zuiiis  seem  to  have  been  omitted,  and 
the  real  number  may  be  regarded  as  having  increased 
from  about  8,500  to  somewhat  over  9,000.  They 
are^still  the  same  peaceable  and  inoffensive,  industrious, 
simple,  credulous,  and  superstitious  people  that  they 
have  always  been.  In  their  character  and  primitive 
manner  of  life  there  has  been  ho  essential  change. 
They  were  neglected  during  this  later  period  by  the 
priests,  and  the  work  of  protestant  missionaries  has 
but  slightly  affected  them;  though  at  Laguna  a  body 
of  so-called  protestants  became  strong  enough  to  en- 
gage in  certain  controversies.  Except  in  paying  an 
agent's  salary,  appropriating  $10,000  in  1871-2  for 
implements,  and  paying  a  part  of  teachers'  wages,  the 
government  did  nothmg  for  them,  and  they  have 
given  the  military  and  civil  authorities  no  trouble. 
Their  land  grants  were  patented  and  surveyed,  though 
a  few  boundary  disputes  occurred  later,  and  the  Indians 
have  been  often  imposed  upon  by  trespassing  settlers. 
For  some  seven  or  eight  years  from  1867  a  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  that  the  Pueblos  were  entitled 
to  the  privil^es  of  citizenship  caused  much  trouble, 
because,  while  they  did  not  desire  these  privileges,  a 
way  was  opened  to  great  wrong  to  them  in  suits  with  j 

settlers  tried  before  local  courts.     I  have  not  found  i 

the  final  decision,  if  there  was  one,  by  the  United  I 

States  courts ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  com- 

children  sent  to  Pa.  Map  showing  location  of  pueblo  grants,  in  C  S.  Oovt 
Doc,  47th  cong.  1st  sesa.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.,  xx.,  319. 

18^2.  Trouble  with  R.  R.  at  Sto  Domingo,  the  Ind.  refusinff  right  of 
way  and  land  for  station.  Schools  somewhat  prosperous,  though  the  priests 
work  ag|ainst  them,  and  Ind.  do  not  wish  the  chudren  to  be  anything  but  j 

Ind.  City  of  Albnrquerque  gave  65  acres  of  land  for  the  school  undeh  J.  S. 
Shearer,  and  later  R.  W.  D.  Bryan.  A  reader  printed  in  Laguna  language. 
18  children  at  Carlisle,  Pa,  school  when  6  Ind.  went  to  visit  wem,  and  were 
much  pleased. 

1883-4.  Good  progress  under  A^ent  Sanchez,  but  the  leasing  of  lands  by 
Ind.  as  at  Acoma  is  bs^  On  the  Alburqueraue  school,  which  had  as  high  as 
114  pupils  of  different  tribes  besides  the  pueolos,  see  y",  Mex,  Indian  School, 
a  collection  of  printed  sheets,  from  newspapers,  etc.;  also  Mryans  Albw' 
^futrque  Ind.  School,  MS.  I  might  add  many  references  to  descriptive  matter 
on  the  Pueblo  manners  and  customs,  lan^age,  ori^,  traditions,  and  early 
annals;  but  these  have  properly  no  place  in  connectioii  with  my  present  sub- 
ject. 
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plaint  since  1875.  In  education^  from  about  1873, 
earnest  efforts  were  made  by  the  presbyterians,  aided 
by  the  government;  and  schools  were  established  at 
several  pueblos  with  considerable  success,  especially 
at  Laguna,  Zufti,  and  Jemes.  Some  20  children  were 
also  sent  to  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  to  be  taught;  and 
in  1881  an  Indian  boarding-school  was  founded  at 
Alburquerque,  where  in  later  years  over  100  pupils 
from  all  the  tribes  were  gathered ;  and  at  latest  ac- 
counts the  results  were  most  encouraging.  This  is 
almost  the  only  rav  of  light  penetrating  the  blackness 
of  prospective  Indian  affairs  m  New  Mexico. 

Of  the  Apaches,  the  Mescaleros  are  the  only  band 
besides  the  Jicarillas  whose  annals  can  be  presented 
separately.  I  append  a  list  of  their  agents,  and  a 
chronologic  rdsum^.^^     The  Mescaleros  were  in  many 

"Mesoalero  agents:  Lorenco  L&badi  1864-9  (thongfa  at  times  there  whm 
practically  no  agent),  A.  G.  Hennisee  1809-71,  A.  J.  Cnrtis  1871-3,  &  B. 
BushneU  1873-4,  W.  B.  Crothers*  1874-6,  F.  G.  Godlroy  1876-^,  S.  A.  Bos- 
seU  1879-81,  W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn  1881-4. 

1864.  At  Bosque  Redondo  much  dissatisfied  wilAi  the  presence  of  the  Na- 
vajos,  of  whom  thev  killed  64  in  two  fights.  Behaved  well  in  other  respects^ 
selling  $4,000  worm  of  fmit  and  vegetables,  bat  lost  most  of  their  com  crop. 
Pop.  427. 

1865.  Pop.  472.  No  change.  1866.  Did  well  until  Nov.  3d,  when  all  bat 
9  left  the  reserv.  on  acooont  cS  troubles  with  the  Navajos,  going  more  or  leas 
on  the  war-^th.  The  agent  was  accused  of  stealing  cattle,  or  at  least  of  ir- 
regularities in  trading,  and  was  sent  o£P  by  Oen.  Carleton.    1867.   No  change. 

1868.  Agency  nominally  at  Agua  Negra,  but  the  Ind.,  525  strong,  never 
visited  it,  and  continued  their  depred.  No  approp.  for  several  years.  They 
would  probably  accept  a  reserv.  at  Ft  Stanton,  but  never  at  the  Bosque. 

1869.  No  change.  Ind.  not  seen  except  by  Lieut.  Stanwood  on  a  soont^ 
Agency  at  Ft  Stanton,  where  a  reserv.  with  600  acres  of  aood  land  seems  to 
have  l)een  set  off  (probably  the  mil.  reserve).  1870.  No  diange,  except  that 
the  Mescalero  and  southern  agencies  are  said  to  have  been  consolidated  in 
July. 

1871.  Agent  Curtis  found  27  Ind.  on  the  reserv.  and  soon  had  325,  ex- 
pectins  the  rest  of  the  760.    Prospects  good  if  means  are  supplied. 

1872.  Mescal,  over  800  and  other  Apaches  over  1,000  at  Ft  Stanton.  Prom- 
ises not  kept  by  ffovt.  Great  need  of  clothing  and  of  mil.  protection,  as  the 
Navajos  have  made  some  raids  (f).  Whiskey  causes  much  trouble.  Reserv.  to 
be  chosen  this  winter.  Legisl.  recommends  a  reserv.  s.  x.  of  the  fort.  300 
Apaches  from  Tularosa  came  in,  but  the  MescaL  were  opposed  to  their  remain- 
ing. 

1873.  Reserv.  set  ol!^  but  not  surveyed.  Ind.  roving  and  committing  many 
depred.  In  Sepl  all  but  200  ran  away  on  account  of  the  arrest  of  certain 
Ind.  as  hostages  for  the  return  of  stolen  property.  Traders  too  influential, 
but  Bushnell  attempted  reforms. 

1874.  Reserv.  of  675  sq.  m.  by  order  of  Feb.  29,  73,  and  Feb.  2,  74. 
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Respects  similar  to  the  Jicarillas.  They  sometimes, 
however,  engaged  in  farming,  and  they  also  at  times 
joined  the  other  Apache  bands  in  their  raids.  Their 
number  was  between  600  and  800.  About  400  were 
gathered  at  the  Bosque  Redondo  until  November 
1866,  when,  on  account  of  their  quarrels  with  the  Na- 

From  300  to  700  on  or  near  the  reserv. ;  diaposed  to  roam,  bat  few  depred. 
Not  much  agrio.  land,  and  no  dupoeition  to  ensage  in  farming. 

1875.  Ind.  accaseii  of  depred.  and  attacked  by  settlers  in  Jan.  They  ran 
away  and  were  a^;ain  attacked  and  a  few  killed.  They  were  brought  back  in 
a  starving  condition.  Inspector  McNulta  reported  that  the  Ind.  were  not  to 
Uame.     A  school-house  readv. 

1876.  Reserv.  extended  by  order  of  Oct.,  but  not  yet  suitable.  Whiskev 
and  the  proximity  of  2  Mex.  settlements  do  much  harm.  Ind.  work  well; 
have  597  norses  and  122  mules.  Some  feuds  with  Hot  Spring  Ind.  Mescal, 
ean  be  made  self-supporting  in  3  years;  they  have  been  grossly  misrepre- 
sented 

1877.  Reserv.  unfit;  agency  or  settlers  must  be  removed.  No  buildings. 
Agent  has  selected  a  site  at  Ellk  Spring,  15  m.  east.  Ind.  behave  well. 
Would  do  better  in  stock-nusing  than  agric.     Work  interrupted  by  small- 

S»x.     Reserv.  raided  by  Texans  in  July,  and  13  horses  driven  o£f.     Much 
egal  traffic.     On  account  of  disorders,  agent  will  have  to  remove  his  fam- 
ily. 

1878.  Settlers  of  two  factions  engaged  in  murderous  warfare.  Ind.  much 
alarmed.  Two  bands  have  quit  the  reserv.  Agency  must  be  moved  from  the 
main  road,  and  out  of  the  way  of  Amer,  and  Mexicans.  School  doing  well, 
considering  circumstances. 

1879.  Very  little  planting  and  only  600  acres  fit  for  cultivation.  Ind.  kill 
their  horses  to  eat  at  feasts.  No  school;  no  proper  buildinffs.  Victorio  ani 
his  band  came  in  from  S.  C&rlos,  Ariz.  Gren.  Pope  thinks  tne  Mescaleros  do 
no  more  harm  than  other  reserv.  Ind.,  but  still  the  reserv.  is  useless,  and 
serves  as  a  scapegoat  for  all  Ind.  troubles,  real  and  imaginary. 

1880.  Victorio  left  the  reserv.  soon  after  the  last  report,  and  induced  over 
200  Mescaleros  to  join  him  in  his  depredations.  In  April  the  rest  were 
alarmed  by  the  coming  of  troops,  and  an  attempt  to  disarm  them,  by  Gen. 
Pope's  orders — the  agent  blaming  Col  Hateh — caused  an  affray  in  which  sev- 
eral were  killed.  Before  this  it  had  been  proposed  to  move  the  Mescal,  to 
Hot  Spring. 

1881.  All  in  confusion;  contradictory  reports.  Lincoln  co.,  '  under  con- 
trol of  thieves  and  cutthroats,'  is  no  place  for  the  Ind.,  who  should  be  moved 
north,  which  Gen.  Pope  also  urges,  as  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between 
the  hostile  and  peacefuL  Aflency  40  m.  8.  w.  of  the  fort;  reserv.  30  by  36 
miles,  the  'garden  spot  of  N.  Mex.'  Ind.  quiet;  marked  improvement (!); 
school  only  moderately  prosperous;  Ind.  falsely  accused  of  taking  part  ia 
raids. 

1882.  The  agencies  of  Mescal,  and  Jicarillas  had  been  consolidated  with 
intention  of  movmg  Mescal,  to  north;  but  Inspector  Howard  decided  to  let 
them  remain,  but  to  give  up  certain  lands  to  miners,  etc. ;  hence  the  change 
in  reserv.  Ind.  doing  fairly  well;  85  acres  cultivated;  Ind.  police  of  20  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  thefts  and  arresting  reneoades.  The^  arrested  emis- 
saries from  Hot  Spring,  and  saved  the  agent's  life  in  a  fight  in  which  several 
Ind.  were  killed.  Day-school  well  attended,  and  some  children  sent  to  Al- 
burquerque,  but  Apache  mothers  will  not  part  with  their  girls.  The  change 
of  reserv.  at  petition  of  the  leeisl.  restored  five  townships  to  public  domain 
in  favor  of  the  Nogal  mining  district,  and  disposed  of  all  private  claims  but 
two;  Ind.  consented  to  the  change. 
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vajos,  they  left  the  reservation,  and  became  roving 
and  hostile.  In  1871  over  300  were  reunited  at  Fort 
Stanton,  and  the  number  increased  to  about  800  in 
1872.  Here  a  reservation  was  set  off  in  1873-4,  and 
the  Indians  were  kept  under  control  more  or  less,  and 
a  little  progress  was  made  in  farming  and  education ; 
though  there  were  almost  continuous  feuds  with  set- 
tlers, miners,  and  other  Indian  bands.  The  reserva- 
tion boundaries  were  several  times  changed.  In 
1879-81  many  of  the  Mescaleros  joined  the  southern 
Apaches  in  their  raids ;  and  many  serious  complications 
resulted,  it  being  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  guilty  and  innocent,  and  there  arising 
many  controversies  between  the  agents  and  the  mili- 
tary on  these  points.  The  location  of  the  reservation 
so  near  the  frontier,  where  the  Indians  were  exposed 
to  the  raids  and  solicitations  of  the  renegade  bands, 
was  most  unfortunate,  and  a  change  was  often  urged, 
but  never  effected.  From  1882  there  was  a  slight  re- 
newal of  good  conduct  and  comparative  progress ;  in 
1883  the  Jicarillas  were  brought  to  this  reservation; 
and  from  that  time  neither  band  has  caused  any 
serious  trouble. 

The  southern  Apaches  of  New  Mexico,  exclusive  of 
the  Mescaleros,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Mimbrenos 
and  Mogollones — together  known  as  the  Gilenos — but 
including  at  times  a  portion  of  the  Arizona  Chirica- 
huas,  numbered  from  1,500  to  1,800.  Their  annals  are 
much  less  definite  than  those  of  other  tribes,  as  they 
were  generally  more  or  less  beyond  the  control  of 
agents,  and  spent  a  part  of  the  time  in  Arizona  and 
Mexico.  The  list  of  agents  and  a  summary  of  annals 
are  appended.*^     In  1864-9  these  bands  were  gener- 

**  Southern  Apache  agentB:  John  Ayres  186S-9  (at  Sta  F^),  Charles  E. 
Drew  1869-70  (at  Ft  McRae),  A.  G.  Hennisee  1870-1  (at  Ft  Craig),  O.  F. 
Piper  1871-3  (Ayres  in  charge  72),  B.  M.  Thomas  1873-4,  John  M.  Shaw 
1874-6,  James  Davis  1876-7.  Ind.  nominally  removed  to  S.  C^los,  Ariz.,  in 
1877. 

1864.  Gren.  Carleton's  mil.  operations  extending  through  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing years.     1865.     Interview  of  Gen.  Davis  with  Victorio^  Nan^,  etc.,  at 
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ally  hostile,  but  were  hard  pressed  by  the  troops, 
DepredatioDS  were  constant,  but  the  loss  of  life  was 

the  copper  mines,  and  efifortp  to  induce  the  Apaches  to  go  to  Bosque  Bedondo. 
Ihe  chiefs  gave  some  encouragement;  but  depred.  continued.  Carleton  de- 
clined to  permit  Supt  Stock  U>  go  for  a  talk  with  the  Mimbres,  who  must 
surrender  without  conditions. 

1866.  Intention  to  make  a  campaign  aoainst  the  Mimbres  and  estab.  a 
post  A  Gila  reserv.  spoken  of,  but  no  Ind.  on  it.  1867.  No  change,  but 
continued  hostilities.     1868.     Agency  at  Limitar;  constant  depredations. 

1869.  Ind.  thought  to  be  tiring  of  war.  Chiefs  interviewed  by  Affent 
Drew  and  willinff  to  go  on  a  reserv.  at  Hot  Spring,  which  is  recommended. 
1870.  Over  600  Mimbres  and  Mogollones,  with  a  few  Mescaleroe,  being  fed  at 
Caflada  Alamosa.  Qen.  Pope  has  no  hope  of  estab.  the  Apaches  on  a  reserv., 
but  a^ent  thinks  differently.  Agency  consolidated  with  that  of  the  Mesca- 
leros  m  Jaly>  but  there  is  no  furtner  trace  of  this  change. 

1871.  From  1,200  to  1,900  Ind.  at  Caftada  Alamosa,  who,  however,  ran  off 
when  Colyer's  escort  appeared.  Codiise  and  his  Chiricahuas  submitted  this 
year,  and  came  in  to  the  Cafiada.  Colyer,  the  peace  com.,  decided  to  fix  the 
reserv.  farther  north-west,  at  Tularosa,  because  of  the  unsnitableness  of  the 
Cafiada  for  agric,  and  the  proximity  and  opposition  of  the  settlers,  who  at  a 
public  meeting  complained  of  thefts  of  catUe  and  crops,  and  made  prepara- 
tions to  use  forcible  measures. 

1872.  About  450  Ind.  removed  in  April,  much  a^pdnst  their  wishes,  to  the 
new  reserv.  at  Tularosa.  The  rest*  including  Cochise's  band,  had  run  away 
to  avoid  removal.  About  1,000  went  for  a  time  to  the  Mescalero  reserv.,  and 
many  resumed  their  raids. 

1873.  From  600  to  700  on  the  reserv.  very  discontented;  depred.  frequent. 
The  efforts  of  Maj.  Price  to  enforce  the  return  of  stolen  cattle  caused  all  to 
run  off,  but  700  were  caught  and  brought  back. 

1874.  Ind.  transferred,  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cafiada,  and  a  new  reserv.  of  750  sq.  m.  set  off  at  the  Ojo  Caliente,  or  Hot 
Spring,  where  they  behaved  better,  and  even  worked  a  little.  Cochise  died 
this  year,  and  a  Chiricahua  reserv.  was  estab.  in  s.  B.  Arizona. 

1875.  Apaches  ^uiet;  1,700  on  the  Hot  Spring  reserv.,  receiving  their 
rations  and  committing  no  depred.  A  little  farming.  Whiskey  causes  some 
trouble.     Settlers  ejected,  ana  new  buildings  being  erected. 

1876.  General  peace  and  a  little  progress.  A  slight  trouble  in  April  was 
promptly  quelled  by  militarv.  About  250  Chiricahuas  came  to  Hot  Spring, 
when  their  reservation  was  broken  up,  a  part  of  the  tribe  being  removed  to 
S.  Carlos,  and  the  rest  going  on  the  war-path. 

1877.  Ind.  ace.  to  agent  'idle,  dissolute,  and  drunken,'  vet  some  encour- 
aging results  in  agric.  Gen.  Pope  pronounces  them  '  squalia,  idle  vagabonds, 
utte^v  worthless  and  hopeless. '  In  April-May  450  of  the  Hot  Spring  Ind. 
were  forcibly  transferred  to  S.  Cirlos  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  concen- 
tration, the  rest  running  off  before  the  removal,  the  450  soon  escaping  from 
S.  Cirlos,  and  all  resuming  their  raids.  There  were  many  fights,  Victorio  be- 
ing in  command  of  the  hostiles.  About  200  surrendered  in  Oct.,  and  were 
returned  to  Hot  Spring,  but  part  of  them  ran  off  again.  A  party  also  tame 
in  to  the  Mescalero  reserv. 

1878.  Victorio  in  Feb.  surrendered,  but  on  the  attempt  to  remove  them 
from  Hot  Spring  ran  away  again.  In  June  they  came  in  voluntarily  to  the 
Mescal,  reserv.,  and  it  was  decided  to  let  them  remain;  but  were  frightened 
off  by  the  coming  of  county  officials,  the  chiefs  beinff  under  indictment  for 
murder,  and  fearing  arrest.  After  a  destructive  raid  they  were  driven  into 
Mexico. 

1879-80.  Congress  decided  against  a  proposition  to  move  the  Apaches  to 
the  Ind.  territory.  Down  to  Sept.  1879,  ace.  to  Gen.  Pope's  report,  there 
were  no  very  senous  troubles,  though  petty  depred.  never  ceased;  but  then 
Victorio  with  60  Ind.  came  from  Mex.,  and  attacked  the  herders  at  Ojo  Call* 
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slight  Then  in  1870-1  about  1,800  of  the  savages, 
tiring  somewhat  of  war,  were  fed  at  Cafiada  Alamosa, 
in  the  region  of  Fort  Cra^.  By  Vincent  Colyer  a 
reservation  was  selected  at  Tularosa,  where  about  500 
— the  rest  going  on  the  war-path — were  transferred 
against  their  will,  and  lived  in  discontent  and  trouble 
during  1872-3.  In  1874  they  were  returned  to  near 
their  former  home,  and  a  reservation  was  set  off  at 
Ojo  Caliente,  and  here  they  lived  in  comparative  quiet, 
though  without  any  real  progress  until  1877.  Then 
the  unwise  concentration  policy  caused  the  Hot  Spring 
reservation  to  be  broken  up,  and  450  of  the  Apaches 
were  forcibly  removed  to  San  Cdrlos  in  Arizona. 
From  this  time  until  1882  southern  New  Mexico  was 
for  the  most  part  a  bloody  battle-ground.  The  suc- 
cessive outbreaks  and  raids  of  Victorio,  Nan^,  Loco, 
Chato,  Ger6nimo,  and  others  are  mentioned  in  my 
note,  and  more  details  are  given  in  the  chapter  on 
Indian  affairs  in  Arizona.  Since  1882,  though  the 
renegades  from  Arizona  have  several  times  raided  the 
frontier  district,  there  has  been  comparative  peace. 
The  management  of  the  southern  Apaches  has  been 
a  difficult  problem;  but  the  Indian  department  has 
much  to  answer  for  in  the  disasters  of  the  last  decade, 
since  most  of  these  may  be  traced  to  unwise  removals 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  in  disregard  of 

ente,  killing  Bereral  and  drivinff  off  46  horses.  He  was  joined  by  100  from 
Mex.  and  by  a  large  party  of  Mescaleros,  and  a  bitter  warfare  ensued.  Col 
Hatch  took  command  and  lulled  about  100  Ind.,  driving  Victorio  into  Mex. 
Hitherto  the  scattered  Mex.  herders  in  sonthem  N.  Mex.  had  been  spared  by 
the  Ohiricahuas,  to  whom  they  rendered  much  aid;  but  now  their  Mescalero 
and  Comanche  allies  spared  nobody,  and  from  70  to  100  settlers  were  killed. 
Victorio  twice  recrossed  the  frontier  and  was  driven  back,  being  finally  killed 
in  Mexico.  The  newspapers  in  these  years  are  full  of  items  respecting  these 
raids.     A  volunteer  force  was  organized  by  the  legisL 

1881-2.  In  July  1881  and  April  1882  the  renegades,  now  under  Nan^, 
made  bloody  raids  across  the  border,  and  were  driven  back.  They  had  been 
largely  reinforced  by  the  Mescaleros  and  by  Chiricahuas  from  S.  Cirloe,  under 
Loco.  The  Hot  Spring  reserv.  was  now  abolished,  and  all  Apaches  not  at  S. 
Cirlos  or  on  the  Ft  Stanton  reserv.  were  treated  as  hoetiles.  In  1882  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  hostiles  could  be  pursued  across  the 
line. 

1883-6.  Ko  troubles  except  with  the  renegades  from  Arizona  under  GertS- 
nimo  and  Chato,  who  committed  many  atrocities  on  the  southern  border,  nota- 
bly the  killing  of  Judge  McComas  and  family  in  April  '83. 
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promises  made,  and  against  the  protests  of  the  mili* 
tary  authorities.  Of  the  Apaches,  only  the  remnants 
of  the  Jicarillas  and  Mescaleros  remain  in  New  Mex- 
ico, and  these  under  control  on.  their  reservation. 
Serious  outbreaks  are  probably  at  an  end.  The  prob- 
lem of  ultimate  improvement  remains  unsolved. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

INDUSTRIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

1864-1887. 

MnrsBAL  Wealth— MnriNG  Nona  ov  1864-79 — Grxat  PsosPKcrs  anp 
Small  Results — Statistics  or  PRODucnoN — ^Thi  Mdono  Districts — 

CrOLD,   SiLVEBy   COPPEB,   COAL,   AND   IbON  —  ThS   '  BOOX '  FROM    1880  — 

AuTHORmss — RisuicA  or  Dbyblofmbnts — General  Results  and 
Prospects — Spanish  and  Mexican  Land  Grants — List  or  Claqcs — 
Public  Lands  and  Survets — Agriculture — Statistics — Slight  Pro- 
gress— Stock-raising — Cattle  and  Sheep — Monopoly  and  Othes 
Obstacles — Manupactures — ^Trade — Railroads — ^Telegraph  Linis — 
Stage  and  Matt.  Routes — ^Bureau  or  Imkigration — Schools — ^Publi- 
cations OF  THE  Jesuit  College — ^Newspapers — Church  Attairs. 

From  the  earliest  times  New  Mexico's  prospective 
mineral  wealth  has  been  recognized,  and  there  has 
hardly  ever  been  a  vear,  perhaps  never  a  decade,  in 
which  a  few  mines  of  some  sort  have  not  been  worked. 
The  early  Spanish  workings,  never  successful  on  a 
large  scale,  have  left  traces  at  many  points;  but,  as 
elsewhere  fully  explained,  have  been  habitually  and 
grossly  overrated  in  modern  times.  Practically,  noth^ 
ing  but  prospecting  was  ever  done  by  the  Spaniards 
or  Mexicans,  and  very  Uttle  more  by  the  Americans 
for  many  years  after  their  occupation  of  the  territory. 
Their  small  numbers,  isolation,  and  lack  of  capital,  the 
general  apathy  of  the  native  population,  the  heavy 
cost  of  transportation,  and  frequent  Indian  troubles, 
afford  sufficient  explanation  of  the  slight  progress 
made,  while  each  year's  operations  furnished  addi- 
tional foundation  for  faith  in  ultimate  success. 

Such  work  as  had  been  previously  undertaken  was 
for  the  most  part  suspended,  on  account  of  the  con- 
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federate  invasion  of  1861-2  and  the  ensuing  Indian 
wars;  though  at  Pinos  Altos,  in  the  south-west,  a 
nucleus  for  future  operations  still  remained ;  in  Santa 
F6  county  preparations  for  active  work  were  being 
pressed  forward  at  the  Old  and  New  Placers;  and 
each  year  the  natives  washed  out  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gold  in  the  wet  season  at  many  different  points. 
The  annals  of  New  Mexican  mining  in  1864-79  would 
consist  of  a  long  series  of  detached  items,  not  without 
interest  in  themselves,  but  entirely  too  bulky  for  pre- 
sentation here.  I  append  some  general  notes  and 
references.*     The  yield  of  gold  and  silver  has  been 

^See  If.  Mex,,  Acts,  1864  et  seq.,  as  per  r^nm^  already  given,  for  legiaia- 
tive  action  on  mines,  inclading  the  incorporation  of  many  comjMnies.  For 
mining  laws  of  the  territory  at 'different  periods,  Beei\r.  Mex,,  Jsensed  Lcnm, 
726-^32;  Miila*  Hand-book  qf  Min,  Laws,  and  Otdde  to  If.  Mex.  Las  Vesas, 
n.  d.,  12mo,  35  p. ;  Baymonxfa  Siiver  and  Oold  ( 1873),  p.  45a-9;  Band's  Chdde  to 
Colorado,  86;  Avery's  Hand-book  qf  If .  Mex,,  95-7;  Rand  A  McNaVy's  Overland 
Ouide,  236-7;  N,  Mex.,  Business  DirecU/ry,  1882,  p.  185-97;  BUdCs  Blue-Book, 
127-&  For  mining  information  in  the  successive  years,  see  the  annnal 
reports  of  the  surveyor-gen.  of  K.  Mex.,  in  U.  8.  Land  OMce  Reports,  1864 
et  seq.;  also  Baymond*a  Reports  on  statistics  of  mines  ana  mining,  1869  et 
seq. 

1864.  2f.  Mex,  Mining Oomp,,  Preliminary  Report.  N.  Y.,  1864^  8vo,  21  p. 
This  comp.  had  been  organixed  in  '53,  and  mcorporated  in  '68,  to  work  the 
Old  Placer  mines,  having  purchased  the  Ortiz  grant.  This  pamphlet  contains 
bv-laws,  act  of  incoxp.,  extracts  from  Gre|^,  etc.,  and  corresp.  intended  to 
'boom' the  company  s  enterprise.  Operations  continued  for  several  years, 
with  no  very  great  success,  so  far  as  this  comp.  was  oonoemed.  Not  much 
done  anywhere  this  year,  on  account  of  the  Inoians. 

1865.  Quartz-mill  being  built  at  tisie  Ortiz  mine.  Furnaces  at  Las  Gmces 
at  work  on  ore  from  the  Organos  Mts;  2-300  miners  at  work  at  Pinos  Altos, 
with  good  prospects.  Otoen  {Richard  E.)  and  B.  T,  Cox,  Report  on  the  Mines 
qfN,  Mex, , ,  .Published  by  John  8,  Watts.  Wash.,  1865,  8vo,  59  p.  This  is  a 
report  of  a  geologist  and  chemist,  including  an  examination  of  several  mines; 
published  in  the  interests  of  some  comp.,  and  showing  everything  in  some- 
what bright  colors. 

1806.  Much  prosnecting  and  many  disoov.,  including  the  Moreno  mines, 
Colfax  CO.  N.  Max.  Min.  Vo,  at  work;  another  comp.  organized  to  work  the 
mines  farther  south  in  same  district.  Little  progress  in  smelting  at  Las 
Cruces,  for  want  of  capital  Machinery  en  route  to  Pinos  Altos.  Gold  de- 
posited at  U.  S.  mint,  |3,155.  Gov.  Amy's  Message  treats  of  'mineral  re- 
sourcea,'  indicating  that  nothing  much  is  being  done.  Copper  discov.  near 
Ft  Union.  Meline*a  £,000  Miles,  170-9,  has  a  chapter  on  mmes,  with  some- 
thing of  personal  observation.  CUford's  Overland  Tales,  367-83,  has  a  chap- 
ter on  *  my  first  ex]^erience  in  N.  Mex.'  in  '66,  a  pleasing  sketch  of  life  at  Ft 
Bayard,  and  some  mformation  on  the  mines,  oir  Morton  Peto*s  Resources, 
N.  Y.,  1866,  p.  170-1,  mentions  the  copper  mines  of  the  8.  w. 

1867.  Browne  and  Taylor's  Report,  324  et  seq.,  contains  Com.  J.  W.  Tay- 
lor's report  on  N.  Mex.  mines,  chiefly  made  up  from  old  auth.,  and  Gov. 
Arny's  message  of  '66.  It  is  also  found  in  Hunts  Merch.  Mag.,  Ivi.  208,  and 
Goddard's  Where  to  Emigrate,  143.  Much  development  at  Pinos  Altos;  1,000 
men  at  work;  600  lodes  within  6  miles;  15-8tamp  milL    Gold*  found  near 
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estimated  at  $125,000  to  $250,000  per  year  down  to 
1868,  $500,000  annually  in  1869-74,  and  $400,000  in 

Tmw,  ftad  iOO  men  at  work.  Ore  at  Old  FUoera  vielda  $27.  Many  diaoov. 
of  silver,  but  no  work.     Fifty  eiiyer  mines  in  the  Organos  Mts. 

1868.  Moreno  mines  produced  about  #200,000  in  plaoei  ojold.  Some  in- 
form., especially  on  tke  Ortiz  mine,  in  the  gov.'s  message.  The  S.  F.  news- 
papers 01 '68-9  hare  many  items. 

18G0.  Gold  product,  $500,000;  no  silver.  The  Moreno  mines  in  3  districts 
— Ute  Cr.,  Willow  Cr.,  and  Elisabethtown—yielded  $200,000,  of  which 
$100,CKX)  was  from  the  Aztec  mine.  Hydraulic  machinery  at  work  in  the 
gulches;  270  lodes  rmstered  at  Finos  Altos  and  Central  City;  product  from 
quarts,  $60-70,000.  Mills  at  Old  and  New  Placers  badly  mana^;  chief 
mines,  the  Cunningham,  Ortiz,  and  Brahm.  Coal  being  mined  at  the  Placers. 
Ditch  projected  from  tiie  Pecos.  €k>ld  and  silver  lodes  on  the  Arroyo  Hondo, 
in  north.  €kdd-washing  near  AbiquitL  Carson  lode  in  Manzano  Mts  very 
rich.  Lincoln  co.  mines,  gold  placers  and  quarts — Sierra  Blanca^  Carriza,  and 
JicariUa — showing  weU.  Recent  discov.  of  copper  and  silver  in  the  Magda- 
lena  Mts,  Socorro  co.  The  Organos  Mts  yield  oOper  cent  lead  and  $50  silver. 
Prof.  Hayden,  U,  8.  OtoL  Survey,  1st,  3a  rept»  visited  and  described  several 
min.  districts,  and  has  much  to  say  on  coal  and  other  minerals. 

1870.  Chief  excitement  at  Ralston  (Shakespeare),  and  Cienega,  Grant  co. , 
where  the  silver  lodes  proved  rich  and  numerous.  Increased  production  of 
the  Moreno  mines,  the  Aztec  paying  $62,000  in  3  months.  In  ota  F6  the  N. 
Mez.  Min.  Co.  had  suspended  operations.  Laree  deposits  of  iron,  but  as  yet 
no  smelting.  On  anthracite  and  other  coal  be&,  see  RayrmmeTs  Report;  and 
McFariane^s  Coed  Reghns,  72-6;  S.  F.  SdenUJie  Prtn,  Apnl  29,  1871.  Mining 
stat.,  in  U.  8.  Census  Reports,  9th,  Indusmes.  Items  and  corresp.  on  the 
Burro  mines,  or  Virginia  dist  (Ralston),  in  ffayes*  Scraps,  Mining,  iii.  206-9, 
212-14,  217-26. 

1871.  Increased  yield  from  Moreno  quartz  and  placers;  Maxwell  rancho 
sold  to  an  English  co.  Artesian  well  of  dOO  ft  at  tiie  Sta  ¥4  placers  not  suc- 
cessful. Details  of  Finos  Altos  region  in  report  of  R.  Sturenburg,  in  Land 
Off.  Rnt;  prospects  good,  but  no  ^e  fissure  veins  yet  discovered.  Some 
silver  development  in  the  Corona  del  Pueblo  dist,  Socorro  co.,  but  mines  badly 
managed  and  results  exaggerated.  Hayden's  CT.  8,  OsoL  8urv.  Rept  has  in- 
formation on  coal  deposits. 

1872.  No  material  improvement  or  im^rtant  discov.  Grold  yield  of 
Moreno  and  the  Placers  $100,000;  Aztec  mill  suspended.  Grant  co.  pros- 
perous, but  operations  stopped  at  Ralston  for  want  of  machinery.  ProwL  of 
the  CO.  $350,000.  Silver  City  lively,  with  4  mills  which  produced  $6,990  in  a 
week.  Richness  of  Socorro  co.  mines  confirmed.  Ruby  dist,  in  Rio  Arriba 
CO.,  shows  some  activity;  includes  the  reported  diamond-fields;  many  precious 
stones  exhibited  bv  Ay  res  and  Buckley.  For  1872-4,  see  Raymonas  StatiS' 
ties;  Id.,  Silver  and  OM;  Id.,  Mining  Industry;  all  being  his  annual  rep<nrts, 
separately  published. 

1873.  Encouraging  suootas  at  Silver  City.  Among  the  claims  surveyed 
are  many  in  Ruby  and  Spring  Hill  dist.  Wheeler's  u.  8.  Qeog.  Survey,  iii. 
632^  and  passim,  contains  much  on  the  anthracite  coal  and  other  minerals. 
Partly  reproduced  in  Ritch's  lUusL  N.  Msx,,  118-23. 

1874.  Eleven  mining. claims  surveyed.  Not  much  new  development;  but 
great  activity  in  the  old  districts,  especially  in  Grant  and  Socorra 

1875.  Eleven  claims  surv.  Wheeler,  U,  8.  Oeog.  Surv.  Rept,  1876,  p.  66-7, 
143-4,  201,  describes  the  Aztec  dist  in  Colfax,  said  to  have  yielded  $1,000,000 
since  '68;  12  veins;  greatest  depth  180  ft;  yield  per  ton  $60;  formerly  a  mill, 
now  only  arrastras.  Also  the  Sta  Fe  placers,  where  only  a  little  rude  wash- 
ing IB  done;  nothing  on  the  rich  veins.  An  article  on  the  copper  mines  in 
Co€ut  Review,  vii.  375-7. 

1876.  Nothing  new  of  importance.  Many  claims  surveyed.  Capital  much 
needed.    Wheeler,  in  his  report  of  1877,  p.  1295-1303,  describes  the  northem 
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1875-80.  The  total  deposit  of  gold  in  United  States 
mints  and  assay  o£Sces  down  to  1867  was  only  $85,459. 
The  chief  developments  during  this  period  were  in 
the  districts  of  western  Colfax  and  Taos  counties, 
where  gold  placers  were  profitably  worked  whenever 
water  could  be  obtained,  where  ditches  were  con- 
structed and  hydraulic  methods  introduced  to  some 
extent,  and  where,  at  intervals,  stamp  mills  were  run- 
ning after  1868;  in  Sta  F^  and  Bernalillo  counties,  at 
or  near  the  old  and  new  placers,  where  the  customary 
washing  operations  were  supplemented  by  several  not 
very  successful  experiments  in  quartz-mining,  though 
the  veins  were  rich,  where  a  mica  mine  was  worked 
to  some  extent,  and  where  a  bed  of  pure  anthracite 
coal  was  opened ;  in  the  Sandfa  and  Manzano  ranges 
of  Bernalillo  and  Valencia,  where  nothing  beyond 
prospecting  was  practically  effected ;  in  the  Magdalena 
Mountains  of  Socorro,  where  rich  deposits  of  silver 
and  lead  were  found ;  in  the  region  of  Fort  Stanton,  or 
the  Mescalero  reservation,  Lincoln  county,  where 
were  rich  gold  placers  and  numerous  quartz  veins ;  in 
the  Organos  Mountains  of  Doila  Ana,  the  silver  ores 
from  which  were  smelted  without  much  real  success 
at  Las  Cruces ;  and  above  all,  in  the  counties  of  Grant 
afid  the  later  Sierra  in  the  south-west,  where  the  old 
copper  mines  were  for  the  most  part  unworked,  but 
where  gold  was  washed  from  many  gulches,  and  where 

mineralB,  quoting  from  a  work  by  De  Groot  and  Leembrozzen,  pub.  in  Patch 
in  1874.     See  also  Sta  F6,  CenUnnkU  Celeb.,  dO-A. 

1877.  Fine  deposits  of  mica  worked  76  m.  n.  w.  of  Sta  F^.  Rich  placers 
near  Ft  Stanton,  in  Sierra  Blanca,  but  great  lack  of  water.  The  prod,  of  the 
year  is  estimated  by  the  surv.-gen.  as  $304,000  gold,  chiefly  from  placers; 
$496,000  silver,  chiefly  from  Grant  co.;  2,010,000  lbs.  copper,  chiefly  from 
Grant;  and  850,000  Ids.  lead,  chiefly  from  Socorro. 

1878.  Increased  yield.  New  impetuy  expected  from  early  completion  of 
the  R.  R.     Mica  mines  flourishing. 

1879.  The  soy.  in  his  report  tokes  a  very  fayorable  riew  of  the  prospects, 
declaring  that  uie  era  of  prosperity  has  begun  in  earnest.  Las  Animas  Peak 
gold  dis^  in  Dofia  Ana,  is  a  recent  (uscov.  of  rising  repute.  Other  new  develop- 
ments are  at  Hillsborough,  Ft  Stanton,  in  the  Sandfa  and  Manzano  mts,  near 
Alburquerque,  Los  Cemllos  in  Sta  F^,  near  Taos,  and  in  Moreno  district. 

For  statistics  of  production  to  1879,  chiefly  founded  on  the  estimates  of 
Valentine,  of  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.,  see  BalcKs  Mine$,  Miners,  etc.,  612;  Del 
Mar's  Hist,  Free.  Metals,  168;  Las  Vegas  Min.  World,  149;  U.  S.  Sec.  Treas., 
Bept  on  Finances,  1866-7. 
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many  silver  mines  were  developed  and  many  more 
discovered,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Pinos  Altos, 
Silver  City,  Burro  Mountains,  Hillsborough,  and  Lone 
Mountain.  This  was  the  most  prominent  section,  hav- 
ing several  mills  at  work  and  producing  more  silver 
bullion  than  all  the  rest  of  the  territory. 

From  1879-80  there  was  a  veritable  *boom'  in  the 
New  Mexican  mines,  the  railroad,  bringing  a  large 
influx  of  prospectors,  and,  what  was  still  more  essen- 
tial, of  capitalists,  from  abroad.  So  numerous  and 
complicated  were  the  new  developments  that  only  the 
briefest  r^sum^  can  be  presented  here.'     Numerous 

*  Leading  authoritieB  are  the  Leu  FVokm  Mining  World,  1880  et  seq.,  a 
paper  devoted  to  the  mining  interests  of  N.  Mez.,  and  full  of  useful  infomui- 
tion,  especially  in  1880-2,  later  articles  being  of  a  more  seneral  and  less 
valuable  nature;  Burchard,  H.  C,  Rewri  qf  th^  Dtredor  <if  3ie  Mint  itpon  the 
productton  of  the  precious  metalg  in  the  U.  8.,  Wash.,  1880-3;  U.  8.  Land  Office 
Jftports,  1880  et  seq. ;  Balch  { Wm  B.  ),  The  Mines,  Miners,  and  Mining  Inter- 
ests of  tf»e  IT,  8.  in  1882,  PhiL,  1882,  4to;  N.  Mexico,  8craps,  a  collection  of 
newspaper  clippings;  N.  Mexico,  A  Complete  Business  Directory  and  Oateteer 
qf  Ute  Territory,  Ste  F4  (1882),  containing  a  description  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources by  counties;  8anta  Fi  Trail,  1881  et  seq.;  Hitch,  Wm  8.,  Illustrated 
Nefo  Mexico  (Ste  Fe),  1883;  Id,,  Aztlan,  Boston,  1885,  a  later  ed.  of  the  same 
work;  N.  Mex,  Bureau  of  Immigration  Report  on  Bernalillo  Co,,  by  Wm  C. 
Hasledine  (on  Dofla  Ana  by  A.  J.  Fountain;  Grant  by  W.  H.  Lawrence;  Lin- 
coln by  J.  J.  Dolan;  Mora  by  Wm  Kroanig;  Rio  Arriba  by  Sam.  Eldodt;  8. 
Miffuel  by  G.  W.  Prichard;  Sta  F6  by  C.  W.  Greene;  Socorro  by  M.  Fischer 
and  Ant  Abeitia;  and  Taos  by  L.  C.  Gunp).  All  or  most  of  these  were  pub- 
lished as  separate  pamphlets  in  1881-2;  and  all  together  in  N,  Mex,  the 
Tourist's  8hrin^,  Sta  Fe  (1882),  which  contains  also  Bitches  If.  Mex,  amd  its 
Resources,  all  with  much  mining  matter;  Avery's  Hand-book  qf  New  Mexico, 
Denver,  1881,  16mo;  Ariama  History  (EllioU  k  Co.). 

1880.  Total  prod,  of  bullion:  gold  ^77,499,  silver  $026,078;  total  of  ore 
raised  from  deep  mines  $861,309;  worked  $441,691;  average  jneld  of  gold  ore 
$6.62,  silver  $52.65.  Balch,  Valentine's  estimates  of  total  prod,  in  '80, 
$711,300;  79,  $622,800.  Morcdiscov.  than  in  the  past  20  years.  Southern 
placers  at  Pinos  Altos,  Hillsborough,  Nogal,  and  Jicarillas  doing  well,  bat 
lacking  water.  At  the  New  Placers  a  pipe  line  nearlv  completed.  Rich 
placers  found  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  north,  and  on  Rio  Hondo  and  Colorado. 
Prof.  Silliman  reporte  that  the  region  from  Embudo  north  contains  very  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  gold  gravel  for  hydraulic  mining,  600  feet  thick — ^the 
most  important  gola  discov.  made  since  CaL  and  Australia.  The  Old  Pla- 
cers or  Ortiz  grant  sold  to  a  N.  Y.  and  CaL  oo.,  and  in  this  region  hydraolio 
min.  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale.  Grant  co.  mines  booming;  only  one  smelter 
at  work  outside  of  Grant.  Good  resulto  in  Socorro  mines.  Other  districte, 
most  of  them  new,  which  promise  well  are  Silver  Buttes,  near  New  Placers, 
Placitas  in  Sandfa  Mts,  S.  Simon,  Shakespeare,  Cook's  Peake,  and  McEvera 
in  Grant  co.,  White  Oaks  and  Nogal  in  Lincoln,  S.  Agustin  in  Dofia  Ana, 
Picuries  in  Taos,  Las  Vegas,  or  8.  Uirlos  dist,  in  S.  Miguel,  Hell  Cafion,  east 
of  Alburquerque,  Black  Range,  in  Socorro  and  Sierra,  with  many  mines,  and 
Los  Cerrulos  in  Sta  Fe.  Hayward,  J,  L,,  7%e  Los  CerrUhs  Mines,  South 
Framingham,  Mass.,  1880,  contains  a  brief  history  of  tiie  Cerrilloe  and  Galis- 
teo  districts,  with  regulations,  list  of  mines,  and  maps  showing  hundreds  of 
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as  they  are,  these  developmeuts  are  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  the  old  regions,  which,  however,  cover  a 

claims.  Prof.  SilUnuui  also  describes  these  mines,  only  a  few  of  which  were 
developed.  The  ores  were  rich  and  the  situation  on  the  R.  R.  and  near 
coal-beds  excellent.  Here  was  a  turquoise  mine,  and  somewhat  extensive 
old  Spanish  workings.  The  Shakemare  Minina  Journal  was  published  at  St 
Louis  to  boom  the  Burro  mines.  The  Homostase  mine,  White  Oaks  dist,  is 
mentioned  as  the  richest  gold  mine  in  N.  Mex.  Coal  was  found  in  several 
new  places,  one  of  them  nesr  Alburqueroue.  The  Cooney  dist  and  gold 
mines  of  Oaflon  del  Agua  are  described  in  Tueaon  Star,  Nov.  24-5,  '80. 

1881.  Wonderful  development  and  almost  daily  discoveries,  though  pri- 
vate land  grants  and  Lid.  are  great  obstacles.  40  claims  surveyed,  of  which 
Cooney,  ^camacion,  and  Mimbres  districts  are  new.  Product  of  the  vear, 
Valentine's  estioiate,  1814,944,  of  which  (705,000  was  ore  and  base  bullion, 
exported;  the  local  prod,  being  $32,944  gold  and  f77,000  silver.  Mint  de- 
posits to  June  '81,  $54,940  gold,  $262,212  silver.  Coal  area  on  U.  S.  lands 
1,080  acres,  sold  720  acres.  The  coal  mines  at  Amar^o,  Rio  Arriba,  yield 
225  tons  per  day.  There  is  no  other  min.  development  m  this  oo.  Taos  has 
many  ricn  mines;  hydraulic  operations  on  Bio  Hondo,  Bernalillo  districts, 
Hell  Cafkon,  Tijeras  Cafton  (copper,  silver,  and  lead);  New  Placers,  where 
water  has  been  brought  15  m.  from  Sandla  mts;  and  Nacimiento,  copper,  in 
the  Jemes  region.  Mora  co.  believed  to  have  much  min.  wealth,  but  unde- 
veloped on  account  of  the  land  grant.  S.  Miffuel  has  Mineral  Hill,  S.  C&rlos, 
Sweepstakes,   and  Blue  Cafion;   but  only  uight  development.      Socorro's 

grominent  mines  are  Socorro  Tunnel,  Torrence,  and  Merritt;  the  richest  in 
entral  N.  Mex. ;  3,000  locations  in  past  6  months;  bullion  shipped  to  date 
$lp067,834;  R.  R.  of  8  m.  to  the  coaT-beds  to  be  completed  this  year.  In 
Grant  co.  Silver  City  ranks  1st  and  Georgetown  2d  for  tiie  whole  territoryin 
prod,  of  bullion.  One  mine  at  Silver  City  has  yielded  $1,200,000.  The 
Lake  Valley  dist  (Sierra  co.)  is  wonderfully  rich,  perhaps  the  greatest  de- 
posit in  the  world,  chlorides  yielding  $5,000  to  $20,000  per  ton.  4  groups 
and  comp.,  each  with  a  capital  oi  $5,000,000;  smelters  and  mills  being 
built.  The  copper  mines  of  the  south-west  not  worked.  New  copper  disoov. 
in  the  Oscuras  mts,  Socorro,  said  to  be  the  host  yet  found. 

1882.  Total  prod,  of  N.  Mex.  mines:  gold  $150,000,  silver  $1,800,000. 
Of  the  total  of  1,950,000,  Sierra,  Grant,  and  Socorro  {produced  $1,820,000. 
Bernalillo  prod.  $5,000  silver.  The  Sandla  mts  gold  and  silver  and  Nacimiento 
copper  mines  promise  well.  In  the  N.  w.  are  very  extensive  coal-beds,  from 
4  to  11  ft  thick.  Dofia  Ana  (excluding  what  later  became  Sierra),  prod,  very 
small,  but  fair  prospects  in  Organos  dist  at  Memphis,  Merrimac,  Modoc, 
Iron  King,  Little  Buck,  and  Copper  Duke  mines;  also  copper,  gold,  and  silver 
inJarilladist.  Colfax,  prod.  $20,000  gold.  Copper  mines  on  PoUUCr.  600,000 
acres  of  coal-fields,  extensively  worked,  at  Raton.  Grant,  prod.  $425,000  sil- 
ver, $35,000  gold  (but  including,  apparently,  part  of  what  was  later  Sierra  co. ). 
Leading  districts;  Percha,  about  lungston;  Silver  City,  where  the  Seventy- 
six  mine  has  prod,  in  10  vears  $1,^0,000;  Pinos  Altos,  with  much  placer 
and  arrastra  working,  prod.  $27,900;  Central  City,  including  the  Sta  Rita 
Copper  and  Iron  Co.  s  mines,  greatest  depth  in  the  Romero  3&  ft;  Hanover, 
copper,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  £[old;  Ghsorgetown,  extensive  workings  in 
many  mines,  prod.  $287,898  in  silver;  Lone  Mountain,  rich  chloride  silver 
ores,  less  worked  than  formerly;  Burro  mt.  mines,  including  Oak  Grove,  Pas- 
chal, Bullard's  Peak,  and  Cow  Springs  dist;  Cook's  Peak,  Tree  Hermanns, 
Victorio,  Virginia,  S.  Simon,  Teiesraph,  Eureka,  Steeple  Rock,  Gillespie, 
Florida  mt.,  and  Carizillo;  nearly  2X  having  extensive  developments,  much 
too  complicated  for  mention  here.  Lincoln,  prod.  $40,000  gold,  $25,000  sil- 
ver; CO.  particularly  rich  in  free  gold,  with  also  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
coal;  not  much  development  of  deep  mines;  leading  district  White  Oaks; 
others,  Gullimas,  Jicanlla,  Nogal,  Rio  Bonito,  and  Vera  Cms;  great  expec- 
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veiy  large  part  of  the  territory's  area.  Every  county 
has  proven  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  in  only  a  few — 

tations  and  preparations  for  work.  Mora,  rich  proepeoti  in  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, iron,  and  ooal;  bat  no  deveio^ent,  on  aooount  of  the  land  mnt.  Bio 
Arriba,  great  resonroe^  bnt  practically  no  work  done;  districts,  ^loomfield, 
Aztec,  and  the  ooal  mines  of  Amaiga  San  Miguel,  some  progress  at  Min- 
enl  Hill  and  Bine  OsAon;  bat  generally  nothing  bat  prospecting,  with  good 
results.  Sta  F^  prod.  $26,000  gold,  $16,000  simr;  numeroos  mines  in  Los 
Cerrillos  and  New  Flaoers  dist;  prod,  of  the  S.  Pedro  works  $20,000  gold, 
$10,000  silver,  4/00,000  Iha.  oopper;  16,000  acres  of  anthracite  coal;  400  tons 
mined  for  Sta  F^  mark^  Sierra  (included  in  Dofia  Ana),  prod.  $900,000 
silver,  $20,000  ^M;  chief  district  Lake  Vallev,  where  the  Lincoln  mine  haa 
prod.  $838,968  m  bollion  in  '92;  also  the  Hillsboroagh  dist,  witii  extensive 
preparations  for  hydraulic  mining.    Socorro,  prod.  $430^000  silver,  $10,000 

gold;  silver  and  oopper  deposits  very  extensive,  but  development  hindered 
y  lack  of  capital  and  Ind.  hostilities;  districts,  Socorro,  Magdalena,  Water, 
MogoUon  or  Cooney,  Black  Range,  Apache,  Cnohillo  Negro,  Palomas  S. 
Crist<^bal,  Mound  Springs,  Ladrones,  iron  mt.,  Paeblo^  Gallinas,  Limitar, 
Pittsburg,  S.  Andr^  Oscuras,  Taos,  no  product;  some  rich  developments  of 
ffold,  silver,  and  copper,  especialW  in  Picurles,  Arroyo  Hondo^  and  luo  Gristd- 
bal  dist,  besides  plaeer  mines.  Valencia:  Spiegelbwg,  La  Joya,  and  Ladrones 
dist;  much  low-flrade  ore  in  these  new  dist  not  yet  worked. 

1883.  Prod.  $2,846,000  sflver,  $280,000  gold,  total  $3, 126,000,  of  which  aU 
but  $99,000  was  prod,  in  Grant,  Sierra,  and  S>corro  counties;  Valentine's  estim. 
$3,413,619.  A  'Permanent  Territorial  Mineral  Exhibit'  estab.  at  Sta  Fe 
after  the  Tertio-millenial  celebration  The  districts  were  mainly  as  before; 
in  the  following  r4sum^  b^  counties,  from  Burchard,  only  new  and  important 
items  are  notwL  Bernalillo^  old  Span,  mine  opened  in  Las  Huertas  Cafion; 
gold  found  in  old  bed  of  the  Bio  Gtrande,  near  Alburquerque;  promising  dis- 
coveiy  in  Tiierss  Cafion.  Colfax,  prod,  of  gold  $26,000.  Dofia  Ana,  ^reat 
activity  in  the  Organos,  especially  m  the  Memphis  <iojaoer  and  lead  mmes; 
slso  disoov.  in  the  Sacramento  ranfe.  Grant,  prod.  $l,20u,000  silv.,  $110,000 
gold;  rich  disoov.  in  Bsld  mt.  and  Bear  mt.  oist;  Silver  City  is  tiie  centre 
of  mining  activity  in  N.  Mex. ;  much  progpvss  in  Steeple  Rock  gold  mines; 
Carroll  is  a  new  djst;  Monument  dist  nch  in  oapjaer  and  lead;  Florida  dist 
rich  in  lead.  Lincoln,  prod.  |B24,000  gold,  $10,000  silv.;  still  much  activity 
in  White  Oaks  and  the  other  dist.  Mora,  strike  in  Poverty  Hill  mine,  near 
Ocate.  Bio  Arriba,  good  promise  in  gold  quartE  and  placers  of  the  Head- 
stone dist.  S.  Miguel,  great  excitement  over  gold  diacov.  at  Lss  Vegas. 
Sta  ¥6,  prod.  $16,000  gold,  $10,000  silver;  new  disoov.  of  gold,  silv.,  and 
copper  in  the  north;  Pecos  dist  in  east,  copper  and  silv.;  Sta  F^  gold  dist 
3  m.  from  the  city,  and  Thayer  Camp  copper  mines  8  m.  Sierra  co.  (witili 
Dofia  Ana),  prod.  $1,225^000  silv.,  $86,000  gold;  Lake  Valley,  indudins 
Sierra  Grande,  Sierra  Bella,  and  Apadie,  still  nourishing  and  prod.  $100,000 
per  month;  Hillsborough,  with  the  Bobtail  mine,  also  productive.  SocoonOy 
prod.  $400,000  silv.,  $6^000  gold;  many  discov.,  more  systematic  working,  de- 
creased production;  Lron  Beef,  new  dist.    Taos,  $16,000  gold. 

For  1 884  the  ffov.  reports  prod,  greater  than  ever  before,  though  no  statis- 
tics are  obtainable.  F^^mL  accordmg  to  the  newspapers  $3,660,614.  RUdCa 
AzUan,  of  1886,  presents  a  view  of  mining  progress  by  counties,  showing  en- 
oouraging  ^rogreaB  in  most  districts.  This  work  has  slso  a  chapter  on  '  the 
coal-fields  of  New  Mexico.*  Immense  copper  deposits  in  Bernalillo  are  de- 
scribed. Colfax,  from  its  placers  and  gold  quartz,  hss  yielded  $2-3,000,000 
since  '68,  having  also  an  unlimited  extent  of  oituminous  cosl,  worked  only  at 
Baton.  The  Dofia  Ana,  or  Oi|ranoB,  mines  promise  great  things,  and  rich 
prospects  are  found  in  the  PotrQlas  Bange.  Grant  is  still  the  banner  coun^, 
with  its  many  districts  and  thousands  of  rich  mines.  In  Lincoln  the  White 
Oaks,  with  its  famous  Homestake  mine,  is  still  the  central  district;  Bed  doad 
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Kio  Arriba^  Mora,  Valencia,  and  San  Miguel — has 
this  wealth  not  been  extensively  developed.  The 
south-western  counties  of  Grant,  Sierra,  and  Socorro 
have  produced  nine  tenths  of  all  the  bullion,  and  have 
to  some  extent  drawn  attention  from  the  northern 
region;  though  Santa  Fd  county  mines  are  very 
numerous.  The  bullion  product  of  gold  and  silver 
is  given  as  $1,300,000  in  1880,  $815,000  in  1881, 
$1,950,000  in  1882,  $3,125,000  in  1883,  and  $3,660,- 
000  in  1884,  most  of  which  was  produced  in  a  few 
districts  and  a  few  mines  of  those  districts.  The  re- 
sults seem  small  in  view  of  the  rosy-hued  reports  of 
1880-2,  after  which  years  there  was  a  noticeable 
reaction  from  the  somewhat  extravagant  boom.  There 
was  much  exaggeration  of  mining  values  in  most  sec- 
tions, for  speculative  purposes,  much  mismanagement, 
and  especially  much  effort  to  work  mines  without 
sufficient  capital.  The  surface  deposits  were  wonder- 
fully rich  and  complicated ;  and  much  expensive  ma- 
chinery proved  useless  when  more  rebellious  ores  were 
reached.  Very  few  mines  reached  a  depth  of  oyer 
300  feet  The  low  price  of  copper  and  lead,  with 
which  the  gold  and  silver  were  largely  mixed,  had  a 
very  depressing  effect.  While  the  Lake  Valley  mines 
and  some  others  have  shown  large  bodies  of  ore  whose 
richness  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  no  deep  mines  at  all  comparable  to  the 
Comstock,  Leadville,  or  Tombstone  have  been  de- 
veloped.    Yet  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 

• 

and  Bonito  are  other  districtiu  Rio  Arriba  baa  had  no  boom,  but  has  illimi- 
table mineral  wealth,  millions  (I)  having  been  taken  out  by  former  inhabitants. 
The  Amargo  coal  mines  prod.  17,240  tons  of  coal  in  '83.  Headstone  dist  has 
rich  placers  and  yeins,  with  considerable  development.  Sta  F6  mines  still 
inoreasinff  in  number,  with  good  prospects  of  tin,  rich  gold  discov.  at  Jumbo, 
close  to  the  city,  and  the  invaluable  beds  of  anthracite.  S.  Miguel  shows  little 
development,  but  fine  ore  at  Rociado,  near  Las  Vegas.  Sierra  has  Lake  Val- 
ley, the  best  district  in  the  territory,  and  several  other  rich  districts.  At  Lake 
Valley  $15,000,000  in  sight,  ore  runnins  $100  to  $27,000  per  ton.  In  the 
'Bridal  Chamber '  pure  silver  may  be  mMted  off  with  a  candle;  and  Gov.  Saf- 
ford  offered  $60,000  for  the  ore  that  he  could  extract  unaided  in  10  hours. 
The  Percha  and  Hillsborough  dist  hardly  less  rich.  Socorro  prod.  $1,228,266 
in  '84;  63  districts;  smelters  of  240  tons  per  day  capacity  and  16  stamps. 
Taos  camps  prosperous.    Li  Valencia,  rich  mineral  deposits,  undeveloped. 
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indicate  that  such  developments  may  not  be  confidently 
expected.  New  Mexico  among  the  states  an4  terri- 
tories in  1880  ranked  eighth  in  the  production  of  silver 
and  thirteenth  in  gold,  being  tenth  in  production  of 
the  precious  metals  in  the  aggr^ate,  per  square  mile, 
and  per  capita  of  population.  There  are  no  definite 
statistics  of  the  copper  and  lead  production,  though 
these  metals  are  found  in  immense  quantities  in  many 
parts.  There  is  hardly  any  metal  or  mineral  not  found 
in  the  territory.  Mica  and  turquoise  are  mined  suc- 
cessfully not  far  firom  Santa  F^.  Coal  deposits  ex- 
tend in  all  directions,  though  extensively  worked  only 
at  Amargo  and  Raton  in  the  north;  and  near  the 
capital  are  the  only  beds  of  anthracite  to  be  found 
west  of  Pennsylvania.  Iron  ore  is  reported  as  abun- 
dant, and  in  close  proximity  to  iron  and  limestone,  a 
fact  that  cannot  fail  to  have  a  deep  significance  for 
the  future.  Gravel  deposits  of  gold  are  K>und  in  most 
of  the  counties,  so  rich  that  they  have  paid  fair  returns 
to  miners  who  brought  water  in  barrels  or  carried  the 
dirt  long  distances  in  a  dry  season ;  and  while  hydraulic 
mining  has  not  yet  been  largely  remunerative  in  the 
few  trials  that  have  been  made,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  ultimate  success.  No  country  has  a  climate 
better  adapted  to  the  mining  industry;  wood  and 
water  are  amply  sufficient  in  most  districts  for  deep 
mining ;  ores  are  rich  and  widely  distributed ;  practi- 
cally, what  has  been  done  in  the  past  is  mere  prospect- 
ing ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  the  future,  when  land-grant  difficulties  are 
settled,  the  best  methods  ascertained,  transportation 
facilities  secured,  and  capital  invested,  this  territory 
will  rank  among  the  first  in  the  production  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coaL 

The  whole  number  of  private  land  claims  filed  in 
the  surveyor-general's  office  down  to  1886,  exclusive 
of  the  earlier  pueblo  Indian  claims,  was  205.  Of 
these  13  were  originally  rejected  and  141  approved, 
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leaving  5 1  not  acted  upon.  Of  the  approved  claims 
46  were  confirmed  by  congress,  leaving  95  still  pend- 
ing before  that  body;  while  patents  were  issued  for 
only  15  of  the  confirmed  claims.  By  instructions  from 
the  land-oflSce,  dated  July  23, 1885,  however,  35  of  the 
claims  originally  approved  were  re-examined  by  Sur- 
veyor-general Julian  before  March  1887;  and  of  these 
23  were  disapproved,  six  approved  as  equitable,  three 
approved  in  part,  two  fully  approved,  and  in  one  case 
a  new  survey  ordered ;  so  that  of  approved  cases  only 
62  are  now  pending  before  congress.  Meanwhile,  all 
the  approved  claims  but  13  have  been  surveyed,  and 
found  to  embrace  an  area  of  13,128,581  acres,  the 
pueblo  claims  containing  in  addition  1,092,266  acres. 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  append  a  complete  list  of 
the  grants,  showing  all  desirable  data.* 

'  See  p.  758.    My  authority  for  the  liBfc  is  the  statementB  in  the  surveyor- 

Senend's  annual  reports,  in  U,  8.  Land  Office  HeportSf  1864  et  seq.  (also  a 
fS.  letter  of  Surv.-gen.  Julian,  dated  March  3,  1887,  on  transactions  subse- 
quent to  July  1883),  but  a  large  portion  of  the  same  data  from  the  same 
source  is  found  also  in  a  table  in  JtUch^s  LtqiaL  Blue-Book,  129  et  seq..  prepared 
by  Day.  A.  Miller;  also  in  MilU'  Hand-Book^  Las  Vegas,  n.  d.,  8vo,  3d  p.  See 
also  resume  of  legisl.  proceedings  for  successive  a^  on  matters  connected 
with  Span,  and  Mex.  grants.  Many  congressionid  bills  on  the  subject  are 
recorded  in  the  OMje  and  Journals,  which,  as  they  did  not  become  laws,  I 
have  not  cited.  Additional  ref.  in  chronologic  order,  chiefly  made  up  of  the 
surv. -genu's  reports  and  congressional  action  on  the  same,  are  as  follows: 
1866.  IT*.  8.  Govt  Doc.,  39th  cong.  1st  sess.;  Mex.  Aff.,  ii  7,  on  the  claim  for 
the  site  of  Ft  Craig.  1866.  One  claim  confirmed.  1868.  Id.,  40th  cong.  2d 
sess.,  H.  Bept  71.  1869.  Five  claims  confirmed  by  act  of  March  3d;  mem. 
of  legisL  and  rept  of  com.  on  other  claims.  Id.,  40th  cong.  3d  sess..  Sen. 
Bept  198;  Sen.  MiseeL  Doc.  2;  Ohbe,  1868-9,  appen.  304-5;  U,  8.  Statutea. 
1870.  One  claim  conf.  1871.  Beports  on  various  claims,  with  doo.  U.  8.  Oovt 
Doc,,  41st  conff.  3d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  106;  42d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc. 
296;  H.  Mis.  Doc.  181;  discussion;  chiefly  on  the  B.  Grande  claim,  see  Cong, 
Olobe  and  H,  and  8en.  Joumal8,ver  index.  1872.  Beports  and  doc.,  includ- 
ing a  petition  of  citizens  on  the  Maxwell  (Beaubien  &  Miranda,  Ko.  15)  grant, 
4SSi  oong.  2d  sess.,  Sen.  Jour.  344,  662;  H.  Mis.  Doc.  181;  3d  sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc  68;  Sen.  Doc.  37,  40,  4^  60.  1873.  Beports  and  doc.,  42d  cong.  3d 
sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  40,  128;  43d  oong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  14^-9,  206, 
213,  258,  280;  Sen.  Doo.  3,  35,  58.  1874.  Ditto,  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  239; 
Sen.  Doo.  43,  56;  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  62;  Sen.  Doc.  2,  3, 36,  38.  Brevoort^ 
If,  MeX;  124,  savs  that  as  yet  no  fraudulent  claims  have  been  discovered  and 
few  are  believed  to  exist.  N.  Mex.,  A  Voice  from,  on  Private  Land  Claims, 
Wash.,  1^4,  12mo^  7  p.,  is  a  defence  of  the  grants,  particularly  of  the 
Maxwell  grant,  assailed  by  Sen.  Sargent  in  debate.  See  also  CaiUn'a  Max- 
well  DbnoBty,  MS.,  1876,  44th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Bept  60;  Sen.  Doc.  31. 
1876.  Discussion.  C<mg.  Olobe,  187f-6,  per  index.  1877.  Id.,  1876-7,  44th 
cong.  2d  sesB.,  H.  Bept  110-11.  1878.  45th  cong.  2d  seas.,  H.  Bept  149, 222, 
463.     1879.    46th  cong.  3d  sess.,  H.  Bept  69. 
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Tablr  or  Nbv  Mkzxcak  Privatb  Land  GRAirT8.-^rant8,  the  numbers  of  which 
are  marked  *.  hare  been  reexamined  since  July  1883,  and  disapproved  br  the  snr- 
Teyor-generaL     Thobe  marked  i  have  been  on  reexamination  approved  only  aa 


No. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 

20 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45* 

46 


Tract. 


Ojito  del  K  Gallmaa. 

Tom^,   town , 

Tierra  Amarilla , 

S&ngre  de  Cristo. . . . . 

Caaa  Col.,  town 

Bracito 

Teoolote,  town 

Los  Trigoa. 

La  Junta 

Nra  Sra  de  la  Lns. . . , 


Chilili,  town. 


Agua  Kegra 

Belein,  town 

S.   Pedro 

Cimarron  or  Rinoon, 

Loe  EateroB 

Laa  Animaa 


Cafion  de  Pecos. 


S.  Cristdbal 

(  Vaca Location  1.... 
\      "  "2.... 

/  V^aa  Grandea.... 
Laa  Vegas,  town. . . . 
Tajique,  town ....... 

Torreou,  town 

Manzano,  town 

S.  laidro,  town 

Cafton  de  S.  Diego. . , 
Jornada  del  Muerto. . 
Laa  Trampaa,  town. . 
S.  Joaq.  liacimiento. 

Anton  Chioo^  town. , 


TAgTina  tracts. 


Orantre. 


Juan  K  Pino 

J.  Varela  et  al 

M.  Martinez  k  aona. 

Lee  &  Beaubien 

R.  Gutierrez  et  al. . , 
J.  A  Garcia  et  al. . . , 
S.  Montoya  et  al. . . . 

F.  Tnijilloetal 

John  ScoUy  et  al. . . . 
C.  Herrera. , 


S.  Padilla  et  al. 


Ant.  Sandoval. ... 
D.  T.  Salazar  et  aL 

J.  Miera  et  al 

Beaubien  et  al. ... 

P.  J.  Perea 

Vigils  StVrain.. 

J.  D.  Peflaet  al. . . 
Dom.  Fernandez. . 


L.  M.  C.  Vaca 

L.  M.  C.  Vaca 

L.  M.  C.  Vaca 

J.  D.  Maese  et  aL . . . 
M.  Sanchez  et  al. . . . 
N.  A  Montoya  et  al. 
J.  M.  TrujiUoetal.. 

Armenta  et  al 

Garcia  de  Nori^a  et  aL 
A  J.  Rivera  et  al. . . 
J.  .Argttello  et  al. . . . 
S.  Martin 


Claimant. 


Preston  Beck,  Jr. 


Biahop  Lamy 


J.  S.  Ramirez, 


Alex.  Valle. 

J.  Estevan  et  aL 


E.  W.  Eaton. . 

Heirs  of  Vaca. 
Heirs  of  Vaca. 
Heirs  of  Vaca. 


S.  Tapia  et  al. 


Mora,  town 

Valverde k  Fr.  Cristdbal. . 


Bosque  del  Apache. 

Chamita,  town 

Tejon,  town 


Cafioncito  or  Sta  Clara. 
Cafion  del  Agua 


Gallinas 

Ortiz  Mine 

Espirito  Sto  Spr. 
Afiil  Spr. 


CeboUetai  town. 


v.  Duran  de  Armijo. . 

J.  Tapia  et  al 

P.  Annendariz 

P.  Armendariz 

A  Sandoval 

ATrujillo 

S.  Barreras  et  id 

P.  Sanchez 

Gerv.  NoUm 

J.  S.  Ramirez 

P.  Montoya 

Ant.  Ortiz 

Ortiz  &  Cano 

L.M.  C.  Vaca 

J.  Sutton. 


F.  Aragon  et  aL 


Rep.  V.  DoranetaL 
G.  Ortiz 


Heirs  of  A 
Heirs  of  A 


Ramon  Vigil , 


K  Whittlesey  etal. 
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midUbU  cUImB.  Those  marked  |  have  been  approved  for  a  part  of  the  claim;  and 
those  marked  it  fully  approved.  The  material  for  these  and  other  late  additions  to 
March  1887  have  been  undly  furnished  me  by  Surv.-Gen.  Oeo.  W.  Julian. 


No. 

Datb. 

1 

1823 

2 

1739 

8 

1832 

4 

1843 

5 

1823 

6 

1823 

7 

1824 

8 

1815 

9 

1846 

10 

1820 

11 

1841 

12 

1824 

13 

1740 

14 

1839 

15 

1841 

16 

1825 

17 

1843 

CODHTT. 


18 
19 


20 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45' 

46 


) 


1815 

1827 

(1860) 
(1860) 
1835 
1835 
1834 
1841 
1829 
1786 
1798 
1846 
1751 
1712 

1822 


1739 
1835 
1820 
1820 
1845 
1724 
1840 
1742 
1845 
1844 
1824 
1819 
1833 
1815 
1838 

1807 


S.  Mig. . . 
Valenoia. 
Taos  .... 

Taos 

Socorro.. 
D.  Ana  . . 
S.  Mig. . . 
S.  Mig. . . 
Mora .... 


StaF^... 


Bern. 


S.  Mig. . . 
Valencia . 
StaFe... 
GoH  ax . . . 
a  Mig... 
(Colondo) 

S.  Mig... 

Sta  F^ . . 

Bern. 

S.  Mig.  • . 
S.  Mig.  . . 
S.  Mig.  . . 
Valencia. 
Valencia. 
Valencia. 
Bern. .... 

Bern 

Socorro. . 

Taos 

R.  Arriba 

S.Mig... 

Valencia . 
StaF^... 
Mora .... 
Socorro.. . 
Socorro.. . 
Socorro . . 
R.  Arriba 

Bern 

S.F.ftBem, 
S.  Mig.  . . 
StaF€... 
S.  Mig.  . . 
S.  Mig.  . . 
StaF^... 
Bern.  •  •  •  • 
VaL 


FiLXD. 


BeriL .... 


855 
856 
856 
855 
856 
856 
855 
855 
856 
856 

857 

856 
867 
857 
867 
857 
857 

857 

855 

855 
855 
855 
855 
857 
856 
856 
857 
859 
859 
859 
859 

859 

857 
859 
859 
859 
859 
859 
^9 
856 
856 
855 
859 
856 
867 
866 
856 
858 


1859 


Appko. 


856 
856 
856 
856 
866 
856 
856 
857 
857 
857 

857 

857 
857 
857 
857 
857 
857 

857 

857 

858 
858 
858 
858 
859 
859 
859 
859 
859 
rej.) 
859 
859 

859 

859 
859 
859 
859 
859 
869 
869 
859 
859 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
861 


1861 


COHF. 


860 
858 
860 
860 
858 
860 
858 
860 
860 
860 

858 

860 
858 
860 
860 
860 
860 

860 

860 

860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 


860 
860 

860 

860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 


866 
869 
869 
861 
869 


1869 


SUBV. 


877 

878 

1859/8a-4 

1860, 1877 

877 

861 

877 

859 

883 

877 

869 

866 

878 

871 


i 


i 


860 
859 

877 


\ 


Pat. 


1871 


1874 


877 

860 

877 
861 


860 

877 
877 
877 
877 


877 
860 
872 
1872, 1878 
871 
877 
877 
877 
883 
866 
872 
877 
862 
877 
877 


878 

877 


1871 
1875 
1879 
1S77 


1880 


1881 


1876 


1878 
1877 


1875 
1877 
1877 
1876 


ACBBS. 


) 


318,699 

121,594 

594,515 

(In  Col.) 

131,779 

10,612 

21,636 

9,646 

108,507 

16,546 

23,626 

38,435 

'  i7,86i 
194.463 

35,594 
1,714,764 

17,712 


t 


574 

81,032 
27,854 
99,289 
99,289 


496,446 

7,185 

14,146 

17,360 

11,476 

116,286 


J 


1 


46,461 

51,387 

383,866 

389^662 

101,510 

57 

827,621 

397,235 

95,030 

60,117 

1,636 

12,801 

31,802 

575,968 

3,501 

655,468 

163,921 

69,458 

127,875 

69,445 

199,567 

224,770 

200,848 
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No. 

"47^ 
48 
49 

50* 

51* 
52 

53 

54 
56* 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62t 

63 

64 

65 

66' 

67* 

68; 

69 

70* 

711 

72 

73 

74 

75* 

76; 

77 

78 

79* 

80 

81 

82* 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87* 

88 

89 

90 

91* 

92 

93* 

94 

95 

96* 

97 

98* 

99* 


Teact. 

Los  Lnoeros 

Rio  Don  CirloB 

S.  Fern.  &  S.  Bias 

j  Cafiada  de  Apaches,  or  ) 

}      Alamos ( 

Middle  Spr 

iCailada  de  Alamos  or  ) 
Apaches f 

Cuyamunqiie 

Enoinas 

La  Gotera 

Cafiada  S.  Fraadaoo 

R.  Rio  Grande 

Los  Gerrillos 

Galisteo^  town 

\^6DOUa ■••■•««  ••••••  •••• 

OieneffniUa 

Caja  del  Rio 

Mesita  de  T.  Lopez 

Cajon  de  R.  TestKjiie 

S.  Joaq.  Nacimiento 

S.  Glemente 

Chamigos  Hill 

Alamitos 

flstancia. 

Cafion  de  Chama 

Apache  Spr 

Piedra  Lumbre. 

Chamizos  Arr 

Sierra  Mosca. 

S.  Ant.  Rio  CoL,  town. . . . 

Ojo  Caliente,  town 

S.  Miguel  Spr 

S.  Lorenzo  Arr. 

Cuyamunque,  pneblo 

Cerros  Negros. 

Bernalillo,  town 

Angostura ' 

Ancon  de  D.  Ana 

Mesilla 

Sierra  MoBca. 

StaFe,city 

Talaya. 

Refugio 

Alameda,  town 

Jaoona,  town 

Cadon  del  R.  Col 

UfladeGato 

Sevilleta. .  ^ 

Chaco  Mesa. 

Sta  Teresa  de  Jesus 

Cafiada  de  Alamos 

Nra  Sra  del  Pilar 


OaANTKS. 


P.  Vigil  deS.etal.. 

G.Nolan. 

B.  M.  M<mtafio  et  al. 

A^Sedillo 

N.  A.  Montoya 

Roque  Lobato. 

L.  ^larquei 

B.  Senaet  al 

J.  B.  Vald^ 


J.  D.  Pefia  et  al. 


J.  F.  Vacaetal 

J.  Mirabal  et  al 

J.  M.  Pefia  et  al. . . . 

F.  Sandoval  etal 

J.  C.  Santfstiyan  et  aL 

J.  Sanchez  et  al 

N.Ortiz 


D.  Romero  et  aL 


J.  Gabaldon 

J.  Luna  et  al 

Ana  SaadovaL 

L.  Armenta. 

J.  Salas  et  aL 

A.  Sandoval 

F.  A.  Salazar  et  al... 

V.  Trujillo 

P.  Martin 

Marques  k  Padilla. . . 

L  L.  Ortiz 

R.  Archuleta  et  al. . . . 
L.  Duran  et  al 

B.  Fernandez 

A.  Chavez 

J.  Mestas. 

A.  R.  A^uilar 

S.  Gonzalez 

F.  Gutierrez 

J.  J.  Gonzalez 

Colonists 

Colonists..... 

V.  Dursa  de  Armijo. . 

City 

M.  Trujillo 

Colonists. 

F.  M.  VigiL 

Roibal  et  aL 

A.  E.  Armenta  et  al. . 
Bemal  &  Lopez 

C.  Gabaldon  etal 

I.  Chavez  et  al 

I.  Mestas 

Miera  y  Pacheoo  et  aL . 
F.  Tafoyaetal 


Claimant. 


Ant.  Lerouz, 


G.  Ortiz. 
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Ko. 

Datb. 

47 

1743 

48 

1843 

49 

1753 

60* 

1769 

51* 

1831 

52 

1785 

63 

1785 

54 

1731 

55' 

1814 

56 

1830 

57 

1840 

58 

1795 

59 

1788 

60 

1814 

61 

1845 

&2i 

1795 

63 

1742 

64 

1782 

65 

1752 

66* 

1769 

67* 

1716 

68h 

1732 

69 

1840 

70* 

1845 

711 

1806 

72 

1842 

73 

1766 

74 

1742 

75* 

1846 

76-. 

1842 

77 

1793 

78 

1767 

79* 

1825 

80 

1699 

81 

1699 

82* 

1742 

83 

1701 

84 

1745 

85. 

1839 

86' 

1853 

87* 

1806 

88 

89 

1731 

90 

1852 

91* 

1710 

92 

1702 

93* 

1836 

94 

1839 

95 

1819 

96' 

1768 

97 

1768 

98* 

1768 

99* 

1767 

COUWTT. 


Taos.... 

(ColoitKlo) 

Bern.... 


Bern. 


Val 

StaFe... 

StaF^... 

StaF^... 
R.  Arriba 

StaF€... 

StaF^.. 

Taoe 

StaF^.. 
StaF6.. 

Tao8 

Taos 

StaF^.. 

StaF^.. 

StaF^.. 
R.  Arriba 
VaL.... 

StaF^.. 
StaF^.. 

T  Cm.  .... 

R.  Arriba 
S.  Mig.  . 
R.  Arr.. 
Sta  F^. . 
StaFe.. 
Taoe.... 
R.  Arr.. 
Bern.... 

Soc 

StaFe.. 
StaF^.. 
StaF^.. 
Bern.... 
Bern.... 
D.  Ana. 
D.  Ana. 
StaF^.. 
StaF^.. 
StaFe.. 
D.  Ana  . 

Bern 

StaF^.. 
Tao8 .. . . 
Colfax.. 

Soc 

Bern. . . . 
Bern. . . . 
Bern. . . . 
Bern..., 


FXLBD. 


1857 
1860 
1869 

1871 

1863 
1871 

1856 

1871 
1871 

1871 

1871 


1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1871 

1872 

1872 
1871 
1855 
1872 
1872 
1855 
1861 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1872 
1874 
1872 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 


Appbo. 


1861 
1861 
1870 

1871 

1871 
1871 

1871 

1871 
1871 

1871 

1871 
1872 
1872 

(rej.) 
1872 
1872 
1872 

1872 

1872 
1872 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1872 
(rej.) 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 


COMP. 


1869 
1870 


Bust. 


1877 


1877 

1877 

1877 
1877 

1877 

1877 


1879 
1877 
1883 
1877 
1877,79-80 
1877 


(  1879  ) 
\  1877  [ 
i    1883  ) 


1877 
1878 
1877 

1877* 

1877 
1879 
1877 
1879 
1877 
1877 
1877 


1877 
1880 
1879 
1880 
1878 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879, 1882 
1878 
1879 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1878 
1879 
1878 
1879 
1878 
1878 
1878 


1879 
1877 
1879 
1877 


Pat. 


ACBSS. 

126,024 


) 


151,056 

88,079 

3,546 
1,619 

13,706 

1,086 
6,588 

479 
2,571 

789 

1,589 

109,043 

2,287 


17,159 

43,961 

62,343 

42,022 

43,022 

11,619 

131,726 

89,403 

444 

436 

415,036 

472,736 


48,336 

637 

33,250 

18,955 

38,590 

25,176 

130,138 

1^686 

36 

103,959 

11,674 

2,319 

19,323 

33,960 

'  'l7,36i 

1,003 

26,130 

106,274 
46,341 
42,939 

224]  770 

243,046 

3,632 

148,862 

22,578 
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No. 

loo" 

LOl 

102 
103* 
104 
106+ 
106' 
I07t 
108* 
109 
110 
!!• 

[12 

13* 
14 

[15: 

16 
17 
18 
19§ 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132+ 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137+ 

138; 

139* 
140 

141 
142 
L43 
L44 
145 
146 
147 
L48 
149 
150 
151 
152 

153 


Teact. 


Boaqne  Gnade. 
LMmnitu , 


S.  Mftteo  (Mmtocm)  Spr. . 

Agna  Salftdo 

Encinal 

PetMa 

(Joat  Spr 

Socorro,  town. . . .  .* 

Yallecito  de  Lobato. . . . 

Rancho  Taos 

S.Criatdbal 

StaXerewL 

j  Mesilla 

i  Arrovo  Seca 

Gafl.  Pedemales. 

StaB^banL 

CienegoiUa 


Luoero  de  (rodoy. 
Orejas  del  Llano . 
Ojo  de  Boxrega . . 
a  Mig.  del  Vado. 


Maxagua 

Gallon  de  S,  Diego. 

B.  Ixidro. 

Pefia  Blanca 

S.  Fern,  de  Taoe. . 
Torreon 


Las  Tmchas. 


Alborqaerque .. . . , 

Polvaoero .' , 

Hermosa  Estrella. 


S.  Mateo  Spr 

Gafl.  de  Gochitf.... 

La  Madera. 

Arroyo  Hondo 

Gafl.  Sta  aara 

8to  Tomis  Iturbide. 
AbiqnitL,  town 


aaAMTBB. 


M*  &  &  Montoya. 
An&  Yaoa 


A. 
L. 
B. 
J. 
J. 
J. 
J. 
F. 
8. 
F. 
J. 
J. 
J. 
V. 


U.  MontaAo.  . . . 

Jaramillo 

Vacaft  sons 

J.  Martinez  et  aL 

Otero 

Garcia  etal 

R.  Zamora 

A.  Gij< 
AA.  " 

Garda. 

TmjiUo 

Trojillo 

B.  Vald^... 
Martin  etal. 


F.  A.  Almamn, 


StoDom.  &S.  Felipe. 

Ocate. 

Las  Huertas 

Atrisoo 

ElTajo 


Plaza  Blanca... 
Plarat  Golorada. 
Gafl.  de  Gamn^ 

El  Rito. 

Guadalupita . . . 


A. 

J.  J.  Lnoero 

N.  A.  Montoya. . . . 
L.  Manjnes  et  aL . . 

J.  Dommgnez 

Vaca  et  id 

F.  &  J.  A.  Garoia. 
L  S.  Yergara..... 

J.  M.  Vigil 

Inhabitants. , 

B.  Vaca 

B.  £.  Edwards..., 

F.  M.  VigiL 

J.  M.  Sanchez. . . . . 

Inhabitants , 

J.  P.  Martin. 

G.  Ant  Salasar. . . 


Claxmamt. 


S.  Dnran  y  Ghavez. 

Ant.  Lnceio 

S.  Bamirez , 

Seb.  Varsas 

Indians  of  pneblo . . . 

Golonists. 

Inhab 

Dom.  Vald^ 

Inhab.. 

Man.  Alvaieft 

A.  Aragon  et  al. . . . , 

Inhab 

D.  Padilla.. 

J.  A.  Lnoero , 

Man.  Bustos 

R.,  J.,  &J.  Vald^.. 
J.  A.  Lafoyaet  al... 

Town. 

P.  A.  Gallegos  et  al. 
J  P.  Gallegos  A  J.  M. 
)      Maes 


Ant.  R.  Lnjan. . 


f 
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Na 

DATS. 

100 

1766 

101 

1762 

102 

1754 

103* 

1769 

104 

1768 

105+ 

1836 

106* 

1845 

107^ 

1846 

108* 

1824 

109 

1715 

110 

1815 

111* 

1790 

112| 

1700 
1707 

113* 

1807 

114 

1796 

115: 

1693 

116 

1716 

117 

1826 

118 

1768 

119 

1794 

120 

1702 

121 

1826 

122 

1788 

123 

1809 

124 

1754 

125 

1799 

126 

1819 

127 

128 

1754 

129 

1853 

130 

131 

1766 

132+ 

1835 

133 

134 

135* 

1728 

136 

1744 

137+ 

LW 

1763 

139' 

1853 

140 

1754 

141 

1742 

142 

1770 

143 

1837 

144 

1767 

145 

1768 

146 

1718 

147 

1732 

148 

1739 

149 

1739 

150 

1819 

151 

152 

1837 

163 

1790 

County. 


Bern. 
Bern. 


StaF^.... 

Bern 

Bern. 

Taoa 

VaL 

Soc 

Taofli 

Taoe 

Taos 

D.  Ana  . . . 
StaF^.... 
StaF^.... 
R  Anr.... 
Taos 


StaF^... 


Tao« 

Taoa 

Bern. 

S.  Mig.... 

Tao« 

StaF^.... 

Bern 

Bern 

Bern 

Taos 

Val....... 

VaL 

"R,  Ait,... 
D.  Ana. . . . 

Bern 

R.  Arr.... 

Mora 

Mora.  .... 
Mora.  . . . . 

Bern. 

StaF^.... 
Sta  ¥6.... 
Dt.  Arr. . . . 
D.  Ana. . . . 
R.  Arr.... 
StaF^.... 

Bern. 

Mora 

Bern 

Bern. 

Bern 

StaF^.... 
R.  Arr. . . . 
R.  Arr.. . . 

Bern 

Iv.  Arr. .  •  • 
Mora 


StaF^.... 


FXLKD. 


1874 

1874 

1873 
1874 
1874 
1876 
1875 
1875 
1875 


1877 
i857 


1857 


1882 
1856 
1882 


1882 
1867 
1882 
1882 
1886 
1883 
1886 
1884 
1856 
1862 
1881 
1872 
1886 
1861 
1861 
1871 
1883 
1886 

1886 


Appbo. 


1874 

1874 

1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1875 
1878 
(rej.)79 

1879 

j  1879  I 

i  1879  f 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1878 

r.79,'86 

1880 

1880 

(rej.)'80 

1880 

1880 

1881 

1881 

1881 

(rej. )  *82 

1882 

1882 

1882 

1883 

1883 

1883 

1883 

1883 

1883 

1883 

(roj.)*84 

1886 

1886 

'  1886 

(rej.) '86 

1886 

(rej.)  '86 

(rejO*86 

1886 

1886 

1886 

1886 

1886 

1886 

1886 

(rej.) '86 

1886 


CONF. 


1882 


SUBV. 


Pat. 


ACBB8. 


1879 

1878 

1878 
1870 
1879 
1878 
1879 
1878 
1878 
1880/83>4 


3.263 

46,643 

43,643 

1,890 

18,046 

12,207 

186,977 

4,340 

843,259 

luiioo 


1883-4 
1880 


1883-4 
1880 

1880 

1880 


6,999 

1*81489 
43,244 
4^,244 
67,480 


1880 
1880 


60,214 
316,300 


1883-4 
1880 
1883^ 
188a-4 
1883-4 


9,762 


1883-4 
1883-4 
1883-4 
1883-4 
1883^ 
1883-4 
1883-4 
1883-4 
1886 
1886 


104,564 
6,166 


7ei 
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CUdmi  Pending  hrfore  the  Surveyor-OeneroL 


FiLK 

No. 


4 
5 
7 

23 

26 

35 

37 

59 

71 

72 

75 

76 

77 

79 

80 

81 

82 

86 

90 

91 

92 

94 

98 

99 

100 

101 

108 

104 

105 

106 

107 

lOS 

109 

no 

112 
113 
114 
183 
185 
186 
190 
191 
192 
194 
195 
197 
198 


Filed. 


1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1861 
I860 
I860 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1858 

1860* 
[866 
1871 

1872 
1870 
1870 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1871 
1863 

i88i 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 


TR1.CT, 


Ci^ega 


Chaperito,  town. 

AnffOflturm  de  Peoos  . 

Cuuero,  town 

Mora  tract 

Sta  Rosalia 

Vallecito,  town 

Rio  Picuries 

Macho  Bend 

Arquito 

Angostura 

S.  Antonito 

Rito  de  S.  Jos^ 

Conejos 

Arroyo  Hondo 

Cafi.  de  Mestefias 

Talaya 

Cardinal 

S.  Ant.  Embndo  . . . . 


Guadalupita 

Rio  Tesnqne 

Ranchos  and  towns. . 

Arkansas  colony 

Lo  de  Vasqnez 

Sta  Crua 


Gnadalnpe,  town . .  • . 

Frijoles 

Sta  Rita  del  Cobre  . . 
Sta  Teresa 


S.  Jerdn.  de  Taos  . . . 

Rio  del  Oso 

Pefia  Blanca,  town  . . 

MesillaVal 

Vallecito 

S.  Jos6  Spr 

La  Naza 

S.  Mateo  Spr 


E^^ea 

Sitio  de  Navajo . 

El  Rito 

Pueblo  Colorado 


Or^mtsb. 


City  of  StaP^ 

J.  Ortia 

S.  Martin  et  al 

J.  M.  Sanchei  et  al 

Settlers 

£.  Sandoval  etal 

I.  Cano .,......••.... 

Settlers 

R.  Fernandez  et  aL . . . . 

F.  Gonzales  et  al 

R.  Archiveque 

Jer.  Gonzalez 

C.  Jaramillo 

P.  Gronzalez  et  al 

J.  M.  Martinez 

K.  Sianeros  et  aL 

V.  TrujiUo  et  al 

J.  M.  Tafoyaetal 

J.  Chavez  et  al 

J.  Marquez  et  aL 

G.  D&valos  et  aL 

G.  Gold  et  aL 

Settlers 

Settlers 

Royuela  et  al 

J.  Ortiz 

L.  M.  Vaca 

A.  R.  de  Aguilar 

Settlers 

A.  Montoya. 

F.  M.  Elgnea 


C.  D.  Sema. 

F.  A.  Lueiosa.... 

J.  A.  ValM 

J.  Pelaez. 

M.  Guerra  et  al . . 
J.  G.  Mora  et  al. , 
P.  Montoya  et  al. 
M.  Lncero 


A.  Salazar 

A.  Jacques  et  aL 


Joaq.  Garcia. 
J.  J.  Lobato. 


COUKTT. 


Sta  F^  .... 
Sta  F^  ... . 
S.  MigueL . 
S.  MigueL . 
Valencia . . 

Mora 

Sta  F^  ... . 
Bernalillo . 

Taos 

S.  MigueL. 

Bern 

8.  Miguel.. 

Bern 

Valencia  . . 
(Colorado) . 

Taos 

Taos 

Sta  F^ . . . . 
Sta  F6  . . . . 

Taos 

D.  Ana. . . . 

Mora 

St  Fo 

Bern 

(Several)  . . 

Bern 

Bern 

Sta  F6  . . . . 

Taos 

Bern 

Grant 


Taos 

Taos 

R.  Arriba.. 

Bern 

D.  Ana . . . . 
R  Arriba.. 

Bern 

R.  Arriba.. 


Rk  Arr .... 
R.  Ar.  • . . 


DATS. 


1715 
1840 
1846 
1842 
1834 
1835 
1833 
1777 
1832 
1846 
1840 
1843 
1826 
1847 
1833 
1815 
1828 
1825 
1846 
1725 
1846 
1837 


1832 


1744 
1854 
1814 
1804 


1710 
1715 
1840 
1695 
1851 
1807 
1768 


1780 
1740 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  only  eight  claims  were  con- 
firmed during  the  whole  period,  and  only  one  after 
1870;  that  down  to  that  date  only  five  claims  were 
filed  and  one  approved;  and  that  down  to  1876  only 
four  had  been  surveyed.  From  1871  many  claims 
were  filed  and  approved,  and  from  1877  surveys  were 
pressed  forward,  the  law  that  required  claimants  to 
pay  the  cost  of  survey  having  been  repealed.  Of  the 
128  claims  surveyed,  however,  only  46  have  been  con- 
firmed by  congresa 

On  the  general  subject  there  is  little  to  be  added  to 
what  has  been  said  in  an  earlier  chapter.  All  the 
claims  should  have  been  confirmed  and  surveyed  long 
before  1864.  Then,  and  for  ten  years  later,  there  was 
no  fraud  or  serious  temptation  to  fraud.  The  claims 
were  perfectly  valid  under  the  treaty*  and  laws.  The 
urgent  necessity  of  a  prompt  settlement  was  con- 
tinuously urged  by  the  people,  the  legislature,  the 
governor,  and  the  surveyor-general;  but  always  in 
vain,  for  the  government  did  nothing,  neglecting  even 
to  fix  a  limit  date  for  filing  claims.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  system.  The  surveyor-general  was  con- 
fessedly and  obviously  unable  to  do  justice  to  the 
investigation,  taking  as  a  rule  only  ex  parte  testimony 
and  forwarding  it  to  Washington,  where  congress  had 
even  less  facilities  for  an  impartial  examination.  The 
claimants,  confident  in  the  validity  of  their  claims,  and 
noting  the  slow  action  of  the  government,  were  apa- 
thetic about  filing  their  titles.  From  about  1874 
frauds  began  to  be  discovered  and  suspected ;  and  the 
danger  of  fraud  constantly  increased  with  delav. 
Twenty-three  claims,  originally  approved,  have  recently 
been  rejected  on  reexammation.  I  have  neither  space 
nor  data  for  a  fair  presentment  of  special  cases ;  but 
that  many  spurious  claims  or  genuine  ones  fraudulently 
changed  or  extended  have  been  presented  successfully, 
there  can  be  no  question.  One  reason,  and  perhaps 
the  only  intelligible  one — beyond  a  vague  feeling  that 
providence  might  one  day  show  some  way  to  annul 
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all  such  iniquities  as  rights  under  Mexican  or  Spanish 
grants — for  the  inaction  of  congress,  was  the  fact  that 
minerals,  not  originally  included  with  the  land,  could 
not  under  United  States  laws  be  reserved  after  a 
patent  or  -quit-claim  had  been  issued.  As  to  the 
validity  of  the  Mexican  colony  grants  made  after  the 
treaty  of  1848,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  final  decision 
has  been  made.  One  of  them — ^the  Santo  Tom^  de 
Iturbide — has  been  rejected  by  the  surveyor-general, 
though  new  evidence  has  since  changed  his  opinion. 

In  the  early  years  of  Indian  troubles  and  slight 
immigration,  there  was  no  demand  for  public  lands, 
and  no  surveys  were  made  in  1864-6;  but  from  1867 
the  work  of  surveying  was  carried  on  as  fast  as  the 
small  appropriations  would  permit,  the  amount  being 
greatly  increased  from  1874.  The  fact  that  the 
irrigable — ^and  therefore  the  only  desirable — ^land  lay 
in  narrow  strips  along  the  streams  caused  the  regular 
township  surveys  to  cover  many  unsalable  tracts, 
prompting  many  demands  for  a  change  of  system, 
which  were  not  heeded.  These  surveys  also  extended 
over  more  than  a  million  acres  of  unsurveyed  or  unfiled 
private  grants.  Another  difficulty  was  the  custom  of 
the  natives  to  live  in  settlements  for  protection,  which 
custom  interfered  with  the  requirement  of  actual 
residence  on  homestead  or  preemption  claims.  Down 
to  1882  there  had  been  surveyed  about  21,000,000 
acres  of  public  lands,  making  the  total  surveys,  in- 
cluding private  and  pueblo  grants,  with  Indian  and 
military  reservations,  nearly  half  of  the  territory's 
whole  area  of  77,568,640  acres.  For  later  years  I 
have  no  exact  figures,  but  the  increase  in  public  lands 
has  been  very  large.  Sales  and  entries  of  public  lands 
under  the  different  acts  amounted  to  about  415,000 
acres,  besides  the  mineral  claims.  A  second  land 
district  was  created  for  the  south  at  Mesilla  in  1874.* 

'See  8urv.-ffeii.'8  ammal  reports,  and  tables  connected  therewith.  The 
approp.  were  $&-10,000  down  to  1873,  but  later  $90,000,  more  or  less.  A  bill 
for  a  change  in  system  to  accommodate  settlers  failed  in  congress  1866.  For 
bill  of  1874  creating  new  land  district,  see  Zabriskk^a  Land  Latos,  suppl , 
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Agricultural  progress  has  been  slight  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  other  regions.  All  the  valley  lands 
susceptible  of  irrigation  will  produce  in  fair  quantity 
and  excellent  quality  nearly  all  the  crops  of  temperate 
and  semi-tropical  latitudes;  and  there  are  limited 
tracts  in  the  mountain  parks  that  are  productive  with- 
out irrigation;  but  the  quantity  of  agricultural  land 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  area  is  much  smaller  than 
in  most  other  states  and  territories.  Statistics  from 
the  census  reports  of  1870  and  1880  are  appended, 
requiring  no  explanation  or  comment.^     Experience  in 

1877,  p.  59.  On  homestead  laws,  see  SmyQCs  Law  qflfoTnesteads  and  Eocemp' 
iiona,  &.  F.,  1676,  p.  45,  467.  Wheeler's  maps,  in  {7.  8.  Oeog.  Surv.,  contain  a 
classification  of  lands  in  parts  of  N.  Mex.  For  desert  land  act  of  1877,  see 
U.  8,  Stat.f  49th  cong.,  2a  sess.,  377.  89  entries  of  desert  lands  were  made  in 
1878-82.  The  mumrveyed  irrigable  lands  were  estimated  in  1878  at  8,000,000 
acres.  In  1878  there  was  an  act  of  the  legisL  authorizing  the  occupation  of 
320  acres,  with  title  good  against  all  but  the  U.  S. ;  and  a  memorial  for  the 
privilege  of  buying  1-5,000  acres  by  a  bona  fide  settler.  In  his  message  of 
1883  the  ffov.  notes  that  the  homestead  and  preemption  laws  result  in  the 
worst  kind  of  monopoly,  since,  with  160  acres  about  a  spring,  a  vast  tract  was 
controlled  free  from  taxation.  For  table  of  sales  in  1872-82,  see  47th  cong. 
2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  72,  p.  146. 

^  See  27. 8.  Ceruus  Beports,  9th  and  10th  census.  The  1st  figures  in  each  case 
are  for  1870,  the  2d  tor  1880,  and  the  3d  for  188^  from  the  U.  8.  Agric 
Report^  47th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  voL  xxv.-vi. 

Improved  land  143,007  acres,  237,392  a.  Unimpr.  584,259  a.  +  106,283  a. 
of  wood  land,  393,739  a.  +  219,224  a.  wood.  No.  of  farms,  4,480,  5,053. 
Average  size  186  a.,  125  a.  Value  12,260,139,  $5,514,349  (assessment  in 
'82,  land  17,100,744,  improv.  $4,300,265;  '83,  land  6,659,669,  improv.  |5,751,- 
370).     Value  of  implements,  etc.,  $124,114,  $255,162.     Amt  of  wages  paid 

$523,888, .     Value  of  farm  products  $1,905,060,  $1,897,974,  $2,716,682. 

Value  of  orchard  prod.  $13,609,  ^,706.  Market  and  garden  prod.  $64,132, 
$42,679.  Forest  prod.  $500,  $77,468.  Wheat  352,822  b.,  706,641  b.,  767,000 
b.  (wheat  yields  12-50  b.  per  acre).  Com  640,823  b.,  633,786  b.,  905,000  b. 
(40-60  b.  per  acre).  Oats  67,660  b.,  156,527  b.,  185,000  b.  (35-45  b.  per 
acre).  Barley  3,876  b.,  50,053  b.,  53,557  b.  Eye  42  b.,  240  b.  Beans  and 
pease  28,856  b.,  21,268  b.  Potatoes  3,102  b.,  25,100  b.,  40,500  b.  Hay  4,209 
tons,  11,025  t.,  13,000  t.     Tobacco  8,587  lbs.,  890  lbs.     Wine  19,686  gal., 

.     Flax  seed  ,  834  lbs.     Sorghum  molasses  1,765  gal.,   251  gal. 

Butter  12,912  lbs.,  44,827  lbs.  Cheese  27,230  lbs,  10,501  lbs.  Milk  813  gaL, 
10,036  gal.     Eggs ,  238,858  doz.     Honey ,  450  lbs. 

The  rainy  season  is  from  June  to  September.  On  climate,  with  tables  of 
temperature,  rainfall,  etc.,  see  8mithwnian  Inst,  Rept^  1877,  p.  323  etseq.; 
N,  Mex,,  Oovemor*8  Report,  1872  et  seq.;  U.  8,  Oovt  Doc,,  45th  cong.  2d 
sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  vi.  90^1,  145-6,  and  passim,  with  charts;  3d  sess.  H. 
Ex.  Doc.,  vii.  pt  ii.,  83,  114-19;  46th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  vii.,  pt 
ii,  128-34,  251-8;  47th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  viL  92,  475,  686; 
8choU'8  PredpUation,  70-3,  115;  Id.,  Distribution  and  VarUUions,  54-5;  Wheel- 
er's  U,  8.  Oeog,  8urv.,  ii.  533,  568  et  seq.;    U.  8,  8urg,'0tn,,  Circular  8, 

&  294-8,  302-6,  313.  1865.  Ko  probable  increase  in  prod,  since  1860.  1866. 
eline,  S,000  Miles,  158-61,  describes  Maxwell's  farm  of  5,000  acres  as  the 
model  and  laraest  in  K.  Mex.  1868.  Gov.  urges  the  great  prospects  of  grape 
culture.     1869.    Sugar-beet,  long-staple  cotton,  and  tobacco  do  well;  as  silk 
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the  period  of  1864-86  has  done  little  more  than  con- 
firm what  was  well  enough  known  in  past  centuries 
respecting  the  country's  fertility.  Farming  is  still 
conducted  for  the  most  part  by  the  old  methods  of 
irrigation  and  tillage ;  and  practically  nothing  has  been 
done  to  increase  the  water  supply  or  prevent  waste. 
Floods  occur  occasionally,  but  the  climate  is  remark- 
ably healthful  and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. A  living  is  easily  gained,  and  that  is  all  that 
the  natives  desire.  There  has  been  little  or  no  expor- 
tation of  products,  and  such  will  perhaps  always  be 
the  case,  unless  wine,  grapes,  andf  certain  fruits — in 
the  production  of  which  New  Mexico  seems  to  have 
some  advantages  over  California — may  prove  an  excep- 
tion; yet  the  home  market  furnished  by  t^e  mining 
camps  and  towns  is,  and  is  likely  to  be,  excellent  for  a 
vastly  increased  production ;  and  with  the  settlement 
of  land  titles,  storing  and  proper  use  of  water,  and  ade- 
quate tillage  of  small  farm^  agriculture  in  the  future 
should  be  a  remarkably  prosperous  industry. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  territory,  consisting  of  dry 
mesa  and  mountain  land  unfit  for  farming,  is  available 
for  grazing,  producing  in  large  quantities   the  most 

and  tea  ought  to  do.  1871.  Many  new  yineyarda  coming  into  bearing.  1872. 
Bill  to  donate  10  sections  of  land  to  John  Martin  for  finding  water  in  the 
desert,  tabled  in  congress.  1873.  €k>vt  aid  for  irrigation  urged  by  surv.-gen, 
1874-5.  Many  destructive  floods.  1878.  Cotton  successfully  raised  in  the 
south.  1879.  Much  testimony  in  U.  8.  Pub.  Lands  Com.  ReU  (46th  cong. 
2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  46),  p.  441-64,  619-22.  Wine  prod.  240,000  gaL  1880. 
Severe  drought.     1884.     Floods. 

The  U,  §.  Dept  Agric  Reports  contain  nothing  on  N.  Mex.  until  1869, 
when  a  good  sketch  from  a  pamphlet  b^  0.  P.  Clever  is  given;  and  the  later 
reports  contain  more  or  less  information.  The  27.  8,  Land  Office  Reports, 
1864  et  seq.,  give  the  condition  of  agric.  from  year  to  year  in  the  Burv.-geQ.*8 
reports;  so  do  many  of  the  governor's  messages.  RUms  lUust,  If,  Mex,,  and 
Id.,  Aztlan,  passim,  are  useful  authori^  for  the  late  years;  and  the  JV.  Mec 
Bureau  qflmrnig..  Report  qfBemalUh  Co.  (and  other  counties),  1881-2,  may  be 
cited  as  especiafiy  valuable.  See  also  Wheeler's  IT.  8.  Cfeog.  Sttrv.f  iii  573-83, 
601-3;  Reports  1875-7,  passim,  and  maps;  N.  Mex.,  8crap8,  passim;  N.  Mex, 
Business  Dirtdory,  1882;  McKenney's  Bus.  Dir.,  308;  Haydens  Orexxt  West, 
190-3;  N.  Mex.,  A  PolUkal  Problem;  Palmer's  Colonizaium  in  Colorado,  22-52, 
69-79;  BrevoorC's  N.  Mex.,  57-68;  New  Mex.  and  the  Hew  Mexicans,  24-5; 
Ooddard*s  Where  to  Emigrate,  146-7;  Owen's  Mines  qf  li.  Mex.,  Z2r4,  45-7; 
Beadle's  West  Wilds,  228-9;  Porter's  The  West,  Census  qf  1880,  460-1;  JV.  Mex., 
Pointers  on  the  8.  W.,  58-9;  Rand,  McNally,  ^s  Co.'s  Overl.  Guide,  84-8;  Rob- 
erU'  With  the  Invader,  25-9,  84-7;  Cwley's  Kansas,  68-9;  Hoyden,  in  U.  8, 
Oovt  Doc.,  42d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  325. 
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nutritious  of  wild  grasses;  while  the  climatic  and  other 
conditions  are  all  favorable  for  stock-raising.  This 
industry  has  therefore,  as  shown  by  the  appended  sta- 
tistics,*  far  excelled  that  of  agriculture  or  any  other, 
except  perhaps  mining,  and  is  likely  to  retain  its  prece- 
dence in  the  future.  Yet  success  in  raising  cattle  and 
sheep  has  by  no  means  been  commensurate  with  the 
country's  natural  advantages.  Here  the  land  laws 
have  worked  against  the  industry.  The  land  is  worth- 
less for  farms,  but  cannot  be  sold  in  tracts  sufficiently 
large  for  grazing.  By  owning  160  acres  about  a  spring 
a  few  men  have  control  each  of  an  immense  range,  thus 
monopolizing  the  business,  very  much  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  territory.  If  the  government  would  per- 
mit the  taking-up  of  *  pastoral  homesteads'  of  1-5,000 
acres,  sufficing  for  the  support  of  a  family  as  160  acres 
are  supposed  to  suffice  as  a  farm ;  if  it  would  offer  lib- 
eral areas  for  the  finding  of  water  by  wells,  with  the 
privilege  of  buying  more;  or  if  the  grazing  lands  were 
simply  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  in  large 

*  U.  S.  Census  Reports,  1870,  1880.     Statistics  for  later  years  from  other 

sources  are  very  contradictory.     Value  of  animals  slaughtered  $224,765, , 

Value  of  live-stock,  $2,389,157, (in  *83,  $18,159,465,    CdUlemen,   Proc 

1st  Nat,  Conv,,  12-13;  abt  $20,000,000  invested  in  79,  U,  8.  Pub.  Lands  Com. 
Sept,  441-^,  619-22;  assessment  in  '82  $5,272,644;  in  '83  $9,335,299.  Auditor's 
Reports).  Horses  5,033,  15,557  (in  '82,  12,149,  in  '83,  19,672,  Auditor;  in  '83, 
16,640,  Cattlemen).  Mules  and  asses  6,141,  9,063  (in  '82,  5,221;  in  '83,  8,440, 
Auditor;  in  '83,  10,082,  CaUlemen).  Milch  cows  16,417,  12,955.  Oxen  19,774, 
16,432.  Other  cattle  21,343,  137,314  (cattle  in  '82,  267,200;  in  '83,  471,121, 
Auditor;  in  79,  600,000,  Gov.  and  Surv.-gen.;  in  '83,  547,113,  CaUlemen;  in  '84, 
1,000,000,  Gov.;  in  '85,  800,000,  Bitch).  Sheep  619,438,  2,088,831  (in  79, 
5,000,000,  Oov.;  10,000,000,  8urv.'gen.;  in  '82,  1,339,718;  in  '83,  1,757,948, 
Aud.:  in  '83,  3,960,000.  Cattlemm;  in  '84,  1,000,000 and  decreasing.  Gov.;  in 
85,  6,000,000,  Bitch;  in  '83,  25,000,000(1),  N.  Mex,  Beview,  July  10,  1883). 
Swine  11,267,  7,857  (in  '82,  3,740;  in  *83, 4,044,  Aud.;  in  '83, 19,300,  Cattlemen). 
Goats  (in  '82,  27,692;  in  '83,  34,003,  Aud.— ^roha.hly  included  with  sheep  in 
other  figures).  Product  of  wool  684,930  lbs.,  4,019,188  lbs.  (in  '84,  26,610,000 
lbs..  Bitch). 

Cattle  and  sheep  have  no  diseases  except  as  introduced  from  abroad;  and 
in  ^84  an  act  was  paued  to  prevent  the  intr^  of  diseased  animals  from  Texas, 
etc.  There  was  always  a  conflict  between  cattle  and  sheep  men,  as  cattle 
and  horses  will  not  thrive  where  sheep  are  grazed;  and  in  tne  later  years  it 
has  been  thought  that  sheep  must  go  to  the  wall;  yet  it  is  thought  that  with 
careful  attention  sheep-raismg  is  more  profitable,  tiiough  cattle  require  much 
less  care.  30  acres  will  support  a  beef  or  5 — 6  sheep.  Sheep  have  been  worth 
$1  to  $1.50;  cattle  $15;  and  horses  $20-35.  The  authorities  cited  in  the  pre- 
ceding note  on  agric  contain  also  information  on  stock-raising;  see  also  Tf  atts* 
8ta  Fi  Affairs,  MS.,  17-18;  N.  Mex.,  Its  Besources  and  Advantages,  8;  Wood 
Brothers*  Live  Stock  Movement;  8tone's  Gen,  View,  MS.,  8-9. 
QisT.  Aaiz.  AND  K.  Mkz.    49 
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tracts — many  of  the  obstacles  to  a  grand  success  would 
apparently  be  removed,  and  at  least  the  lands  would 
pay  their  part  of  territorial  taxea  But  all  the  numer- 
ous efforts  to  secure  these  reforms  have  thus  far  failed. 
New  Mexico  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  as  yet  any 
manufacturing  industry;  that  is,  the  only  establish- 
ments of  this  kind  in  existence,  as  shown  in  statistics 
of  the  census  in  1870-80/  are  the  few  and  ordinary 
ones  that  naturally  spring  up  in  any  community  to 
supply  in  part  local  needs  and  furnish  a  livelihood  to 
those  engaged.  Flouring  and  lumber  mills  take  the 
lead,  followed  by  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops, 
which  can  hardly  be  rated  as  manufacturing  establish- 
ments at  all.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  list  includes 
no  woollen  mills,  though  one  was  in  operation  in  1870, 
and  one  or  more  have,  I  think,  been  established  since 
1880.  And  there  were  then  no  tanneries,  notwith- 
standing the  abundance  of  cattle  and  the  existence  of 
a  native  plant,  the  canaigre,  thought  to  be  well  adapted 
to  take  the  place  of  oak  and  hemlock.  It  would  seem 
that  the  manufacture  of  wooUen  fabrics  and  leather 

^Estab.  in  70,  '80,  192,  144.  Capital  $1,450,696,  $463,275.  Hands  em- 
ployed  427,  559.  Wagea  $167,281,  $218,731.  Value  of  materials  $880,957, 
$871,352.     Pk-oducts  $1,489,868,  $1,284,846. 

Statistics  of  1880: 


Blacksmith 

Boots 

Carpenter 

Carriage 

Clothing 

Furniture 

Jewelry 

Diatilleries 

Breweries « . . 

Wine 

Mjiions 

Harness 

Tin  and  Copper. . . . 

Tobacco  

Wheelwrights 

Flour-mills 

Saw-mills. 

Brick 


Bstab. 


Capital 


11 
6 

22 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
5 
2 
1 
6 

51 

26 
1 


$4,950 

5,300 

40,250 

20,000 

500 

3,500 

13,000 

1,000 

6,000 

1,300 

700 

7,000 

30,000 

1,000 

3,450 

240,250 

74,675 

800 


Hands. 


17 

6 

136 

12 
2 
4 

16 
1 
2 
3 
4 

11 

12 
1 

16 

134 

172 

8 


Wages. 


$5,944 

3,650 

90,075 

9,500 

2,100 

3,600 

11,000 

40 

410 

800 

2,000 

5,900 

10,100 

550 

12,800 

35,416 

24,240 

600 


Material. 


$6,675 

3,500 

205,250 

39,000 

1,000 

7,000 

14,000 

350 

1,772 

1,500 

3,300 

6,500 

22,000 

500 

15,000 

435,450 

117,055 

•500 


Product 

$20,550 

11,4S0 

336,790 

48.000 

3,600 

18,000 

35,000 

535 

3,290 

4,000 

7,000 

15,800 

40,000 

2,000 

34,250 

529,179 

173,930 

1,500 
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Bbould  assume  some  importance;  and  the  possibilities 
of  future  developments  in  the  extensive  working  of 
iron  have  already  been  noted. 

New  Mexican  trade  consists,  as  in  Arizona,  of  the 
brlnging-in  and  distribution  of  merchandise  required 
for  the  supply  of  mining  camps  and  towns,  and  for  the 
consumption  of  the  people  generally,  no  satisfactory 
statistics  being  obtainable,  and  no  comment  on  meth- 
ods needed.  The  advent  of  railroads  put  an  end  to 
the  famous  old  Santa  Fe  trade,  carried  on  by  wagon- 
trains  across  the  plains,  a  trade  which  amounted  in 
1876  to  over  $2,000,000.  There  is  no  exportation  of 
products,  except  those  of  the  mines  and  flocks;  the 
immense  quantities  of  freight  carried  through  the  ter^ 
ritory  to  the  Pacific  states  and  Mexico  form,  of  course, 
no  element  of  New  Mexican  trade  proper;  and  I  find 
nothing  in  the  distribution  of  goods  from  railroad 
centres  or  the  operations  of  the  ordinary  mercantile 
establishments  of  the  different  settlements  that  calls 
for  remark. 

Of  railroads  the  territory  has  over  1,200  miles,  built 
in  1878-85.  They  were  not  built  with  any  view  to 
the  benefit  or  business  of  New  Mexico,  but  to  com- 
plete transcontinental  connections  between  the  east, 
the  Pacific,  and  Mexico.  Therefore,  I  do  not  deem 
the  annals  of  the  various  companies,  projects,  and 
complications  as  belonging  in  any  important  sense  to 
the  history  of  New  Mexico,  even  if  there  were  space  in 
this  chapter  for  such  matter.  I  append,  however,  a 
few  miscellaneous  notes.®     The  first  passenger  train 

*  1855-6.  Act  of  legisL  incorp.  A.  &  P.  R.  R.  Co.  1856-7.  Id.,  incorp. 
N.  Mex.  MixL  &  R.  R.  Co.  186S-4.  Id.,  incorp.  Kansas,  N.  Mex.,  Ariz.,  ft 
Gal.  R.  R.  Co.  1864-5.  Bill  for  R.  R.  and  tei.  through  N.  Mex.  and  Ariz, 
tabled  in  congress,  joint  resol.  to  facilitate  communication  passed.  1866,  etc. 
Laws  on  A.  &  P.  R.  R.  in  rept  sec.  int.,  1882,  p.  596-602.  1867.  R.  R.  pro- 
jects. C(ypley*»  Kansas,  68-70;  Sac,  Union,  Nov.  2d.  1868.  Mem.  of  legisl. 
f or  R.  K.,  as  best  means  of  settling  Ind.  troubles  and  giving  N.  Mex.  the 
protection  promised  by  the  treaty,  often  repeated;  rept  m  cong.  com.  U,  S. 
Oovt  Doc.,  loth  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept  43.  1871.  Kansas  Pac.  R.  R.  now 
within  3  days'  staging;  other  roads  approaching.  N,  Mex,,  Mess,  cf  gov.; 
later  messages  record  progress  and  prospects.  1872.  Acts  of  legisl.  giving 
right  of  way  to  K.  Mex.  &  Gulf  R.  R.  (also  act  of  consress);  authorizins 
county  aid  to  R.  R. ;  and  mortgage  or  consolidation;  and  appraisement  ci. 
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entered  the  territory  in  February  1879,  bringing  the 
Colorado  legislature  to  Otero  over  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka,  and  Santa  F^  line;  work  was  rapidly  pushed 
forward,  and  for  the  most  part  completed  in  five  years. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fd  line,  known  also 
as  the  New  Mexico  and  Southern  Pacific,  enters  the 
territory  at  the  Raton  tunnel,  sending  out  a  short 
branch  to  the  coal-beds;  in  1879  reached  Las  Vegas, 
whence  a  branch  extends  to  the  Hot  Springs;  in  1880 
reached  Santa  ¥6  by  a  branch  of  95  miles  from  Lamy ; 
and  in  1881,  branching  at  Rincon,  reached  Deming 
and  El  Paso.  It  has  short  branches  in  Socorro  county 
to  the  mines  of  Magdalena  and  Carthage;  a  narrow- 
^auge  extension  of  46  miles  from  Deming  to  Silver 
!ity ;  and  has  in  all  680  miles  of  track.  The  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  line,  virtually  a  part  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka, and  Santa  F^,  began  building  at  Alburquerque 
in  1880,  on  the  completion  of  the  former  line  to  that 
point,  and  was  rapidly  pushed  westward  until  in  1883 
it  reached  the  Colorado  River,  opening  a  new  and 
favorite  route  to  California.  This  road  has  179  miles 
in  New  Mexico,  including  a  five-mile  siding  to  the 
Gallup  coal  mines.     The  Southern  Pacific  from  Cali- 

R.  R.  lands;  cong.  bill  to  incorp.  N.  Mex.  K  R.  and  Central  R.  R.  1874  et 
seq.  Surv.-ffen.  reports  progress  and  prospects.  '  1878.  Act  of  legisl.  for  in- 
corp.  of  R  K.  companies;  Katon  Mt.  oeinff  tunnelled;  D.  &  Col.  R.  R.  graded 
to  north  line  of  N.  Mex.  1879.  A.  T.  &  Sta  F^  R.  R.  completed  to  Las  Vegas 
in  Jaly.  1880.  Completion  of  N.  Mex.  &  South  R.  R.  branch  to  Sta  Fe  in 
Feb. ;  A.  &  P.  R.  R.  has  9  m.  of  track  westward  from  Alburquerque;  D.  &  R. 
G.  R.  R.  graded  to  Pefta  Blanca»  track  to  near  Embudo;  see  statistics,  etc., 
in  U.  S.  Govt  Doc.,  46th  cong.  3d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  xvi.,  pt  ii.»  P-  ^^>  I<^-» 
47th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  xiii.,  pt  iv.,  p.  56-9.  1881.  A,  T.,  &  Sta  Fe 
R.  R.  completed  to  junctions  with  the  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  at  Deming  and  £1  Paso; 
trains  runnins  to  Ariz,  and  Cal.  from  May;  S.  Pac.  R.  R*  luu  155  m.  in  N. 
Mex.  D.  &  K.  0.  R.  R.  compl.  to  Espafiola,  80  m.,  and  60  m.  west  on  S. 
Juan  division.  A.  &  P.  R^  R.  extends  212  m.  w.  from  Alburquerque.  See 
repts  of  gov.  and  surv.-gen.  See  N,  Mex.,  Railroad  Laws,  compUed  by  Catron 
and  Thornton,  Sta  Fe,  1881,  8vo,  61  p.  1882.  Total  miles  R.  R.  in  Jan.  1,096; 
built  during  the  past  year  913  m.  Act  of  lesisl.  to  regulate  R.  R.,  prohibit 
discrimination,  and  fix  passenger  rates  at  6  cts  per  mile;  also  authorizing 
Silver  City  to  subsidize  a  R.  R  See  BUdis  Blue-Book,  139-45,  for  details, 
stations,  distances,  etc.  1883.  Narrow-gauge  R.  R.  compl.  from  Deming  to 
Silver  City,  46  m. ;  and  from  Lordsburff  to  Clifton,  30  m.  in  N.  Mex. ;  some 
work  done  on  a  line  to  join  Sta  Fe  and  Espafiola.  See  gov.*s  rept  and  BUefia 
III  X,  Mex.,  23-6.  1884.  Mex.  Central  R.  R.  completed.  See  details  in 
McKinney's  Bua.  Directory,  308;  Mills*  8.  Migud  Co.,  20-1.  1885.  See  excel- 
lent summary  in  Bitch's  AzUan,  13-18,  25-^. 
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fornia  and  Arizona  has  232  miles  in  New  Mexico, 
including  50  miles  of  the  Lordsburg  and  Clifton  nar- 
row-gauge road;  joins  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  F6  line  at  Deming  and  El  Paso;  and  thence 
extending  eastward  through  Texas  forms  another 
overland  line.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  road 
from  Colorado  in  the  north  enters  New  Mexico  near 
Antonito,  whence  one  division  extends  southward  79 
miles  to  within  28  miles  of  Santa  F^,  and  another 
division  60  miles  west  through  the  San  Juan  country 
to  the  Amargo  coal  mines,  and  thence  northward  into 
Colorado.  This  road  has  164  miles  of  track.  Some 
work  has  been  done  on  an  extension  of  the  road  from 
Espaftola  to  Santa  F^,  and  an  extension  to  the  Pecos 
and  to  Galveston  is  projected.  Other  prominent  pro- 
jects are  the  Gulf,  Colorado,  and  Santa  F^  road,  and 
an  extension  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  eastward  to 
Indian  Territory.  Numerous  branch  lines  are  pro- 
jected and  will  be  built  in  time;  meanwhile,  the  ter- 
ritorv,  most  fortunate  in  its  position  on  the  great 
overland  lines,  must  be  regarded  as  well  supplied  with 
railroads. 

A  military  telegraph  line  from  the  north-east  was 
in  operation  from  1868;  and  ten  years  later  the  line 
had  been  extended  to  all  the  forts  except  Wingate  and 
Stanton,  and  telegraphic  communication  was  opened 
with  California  by  way  of  Tucson.  Subsequently, 
telegraph  construction  progressed  with  that  of  rail- 
roads, until  all  the  more  important  settlements  are  in 
communication  with  the  east  and  west.® 

*  1866-8.  Act  incorp.  N.  Mex.  Tel.  Ca  and  memorials  for  U.  S.  aid;  as 
there  were  mem.  for  increased  facilities  in  later  years.  1868.  Gov.  in  his 
mess,  annoances  the  opening  of  tel.  communication.  1876-8.  Items  on  coq> 
struction  and  projects.  N,  Mex,,  Scraps,  6-7.  1878.  Western  Union  line 
from  Sta  F^  via  Las  Vegas,  Ft  Union,  Cimarron,  and  Trinidad,  Col. ;  U.  S. 
mil.  line  to  Alburquerque^  Las  Lunas,  Belen,  Ft  Craig,  Las  Gruces,  Mesilla, 
Silver  Citv,  Tucson,  and  S.  Diego.  Surv.-gen,  Rept.  1879.  Isttel.  deapatch 
from  N.  Mex.  received  at  San  Francisco.  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Aug.  21st.  Statistics 
'81-2.     U,  8.  Oovi  Doc,  47th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  viL  212-25. 

All  parts  of  the  territory  are  tolerably  well  provided  with  sta^e  and  mail 
routes  trom  the  R.  R.  stations,  thoush  there  have  been  frequent  petitions  from 
different  sections  for  increased  facuities.  The  17.  8.  Oovt  Doc  contain  from 
year  to  year  the  records  of  such  petitions,  with  the  opening  of  new  routes, 
etc.    There  is  also  quite  a  quantity  of  matter  relating  to  nmitary  and  other 
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A  bureau  of  immigration,  established  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature  in  1880,  is  an  institution,  which,  under 
the  presidency  of  Prince  and  Hitch,  has  done  much 
to  attract  settlers,  by  the  publication  of  information 
respecting  the  country's  resources  and  attractions. 
The  county  reports  of  1881-2,  as  published  in  pam« 
phlet  form,  have  already  been  noticed;  and  of  Ritch's 
work  on  the  resources  of  New  Mexico  some  27,000 
copies,  in  six  editions,  under  different  tides,  have  been 
issued,  and  widely  circulated  from  the  central  office 
through  the  railroad  companies  and  at  various  fairs 
and  expositions  in  the  eastern  state&  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  20,000  immigrants  have  been  drawn  to 
the  territory  since  1880;  and  doubtless  the  bureau 
has  exerted  a  beneficial  influence. ^°  An  annual  terri- 
torial fair,  or  exposition,  has  been  held  at  Alburquerque 
since  1881. 

Education,  respecting  which  some  statistical  and 
other  items  are  given  in  a  note,^^  has  remained  in  a 

roada;  but  I  have  not  thoaght  it  necessary  to  reproduce  these  items,  even  in 
a  brief  resume  Several  incorporations  of  road  and  bridge  companies  are 
mentioned  in  the  resum^  of  legisl.  proceedings. 

^•N.  Mex.,  Bureau  qf  Immig.,  Report,  1883;  Id.,  County  reports,  1881-2, 
as  noted  earlier  in  this  chapter;  jYT  Mez.,  Ada,  24th  sess.,  p.  74-^;  RUdia 
niust,  y.  Mex.  (4th  ed.),  1883;  Id.,  Aztlan  (6th  ed.),  1885,  with  lists  of  officers 
aild  members,  of  which  there  was  one  commissioner  for  each  county  and  5  to 
9  com.  at  large;  the  gov.  being  a  com.  ex  officio.  The  bureau  was  '  investi- 
gated '  by  the  legisl.  in  1884,  and  was  warmly  praised  in  the  committee's  re- 
port, all  charges  of  extravagance  and  inefficiency  being  refuted.  N.  M.  J<mr- 
nals,  26th  sess.,  pt  iL,  38-42,  64-8.  I  have  a  pamphlet  entitled  H.  Mex.,  Prt- 
tnitim  list  qf  the  N.  Mex.  ExpotnUon  and  Driving  Park  Avtoc  Thirti  annuai 
/aij;  Alburquerque,  1883;  also,  i^.  Mex,  Resources,  prepared  under  the  OMspices 
qfi/ieBureauqf  Immig.  for  the  territotial  fair.  Sta  Fe,  1881. 

^^  School  statistics  from  the  census  of  1880:  no.  of  pub.  schools  162, 
school  buildizigs  46,  seats  in  same  5,5S0,  value  of  property  $13,500,  receipts 
for  year  $32,171,  expenditures  $28,973,  teachers  164  (males  128,  females  36); 
average  salary  $30.67,  average  months  of  school  5.55,  pupils  4,755  (males 
2,484,  females  2,271),  average  attendance  3,150,  inhab.  over  10  years  of  age 
unable  to  read  52,994  (percentage  60.2),  unable  to  write  57,156  (percentage 
65). 

1863.  Act  of  legisl.  creating  a  board  of  eduo.  and  estab.  a  system  of 
schools;  incorp.  'Industrial  Ollege  of  N.  Mex.'  at  Sta  F6.  1866.  The 
various  statutes  have  no  effect,  but  some  activity  in  private  schools.  Melines 
2,000  Miles,  192-^  1866.  Not  a  single  free  public  school;  an  approp.  by  the 
U.  S.  urged  by  gov.  and  legisl.  in  this  and  other  years.  1867.  Act  amendii^ 
and  perfecting  school  system;  probate  judses  to  act  as  county  superintend- 
ents. 1868.  StiU  no  schools  and  no  school  tax  collected,  ace.  to  gov.*s  mes- 
sage. 1871.  In  4  counties,  out  of  5,053  votes,  onlv  37  were  in  favor  of  a  law 
to  support  schools  by  taxation.    1870.    Total  school  attendance  ace.  to  census^ 
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backward  condition,  notwithstanding  the  advanced 
views  and  earnest  eflforts  of  territorial  officials  and  of 
many  citizens.  In  1880  there  were  only  162  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  3,150  pupils.  By  acts  of  the 
legislature  a  public  school  system  was  created  and 
perfected  at  different  dates  from  1863  to  1884,  when 
it  assumed  a  tolerably  effective  form,  in  theory  at 
least  One  fourth  of  all  taxes  is  devoted  to  educa- 
tion, but  in  the  collection  and  application  of  the  funds 
there  have  been  great  irregularities,  on  account  of 
the  apathy  of  the  native  population.  The  mixture 
of  language  and  religion,  with  a  great  preponderance 
of  Spanish  and  the  catholic  faith,  have  been  the  great 
obstacles ;  and  the  cause  of  education  has  been  retarded 
also  by  all  the  causes  that  have  hindered  progress  in 
other  directions.  With  the  increase  of  immigration, 
however,  there  is  noted  a  constant  though  slow  growth 

1,889.  1872.  Act  providing  for  county  boards  of  4  Bupenrison.  1875.  8 
counties  report  138  schools,  47  teachers,  and  6,151  pupils,  under  law  of  71 

£'ving  the  schools  }  of  tax  and  the  poll  tax.  1880.  Act  to  select  university 
nds.  1881.  Educ.  compulsory  for  5  months  per  year.  1883.  Gov.  reports 
not  much  progress  under  the  system.  188i.  Act  establishing  public  schools, 
with  an  elective  county  superintendent,  one  or  more  schools  m  each  district, 
•under  3  directors,  and  a  tax  of  3  mills  per  dollar,  with  poll  tax;  school  fund 
this  year  to  be  $100,000,  or  ^  of  all  taxes. 

On  educational  matters,  see  N.  if  ex.,  Message  qf  ff^,,  from  year  to  year; 
U,  8.  BducaUofuU  BeporU,  containing  some  details  down  to  1877,  but  not 
much  later;  Brevoort*s  N.  Mex.,  105,  showing  statistics  of  1873,  when  there 
were  133  public  and  26  private  schools;  Mills'  8,  Miguel  Co.,  19-20;  Kiteh'a 
lUust.  N,  Mex.,  58-60;  Id,,  AzUan,  78-9;  N,  Mex.,  Business  Direct,;  N,  Mex,^ 
Scraps,  81. 

I  have  before  me  Alburqtterque  Academy,  5th  Annual  Report,  etc..  Alb., 
1883-4,  8vo,  15  p.;  University  qf  New  Mexico,  1st  Annual  Catalogue  (StaF6), 
1882,  8vo,  18  p.,  containing  act  of  incorporation,  officers,  etc.;  La>s  Vegas  JesuU 
College,  Prospectus  and  Catalogue,  LaaVeg^  1882, 58  p.,  1884,  68  p.  Thislatter 
institution  has  published  Spelling  Book /or  the  Use  qfPuJhiic  Schools  qfN,  Mex., 
Alburquerqne,  1874,  16mo,  47  p.;  Elementosde  AritmiUca,  Las  Vegas,  1876, 
16mo,  146  p.;  Berrainz  y  Quirot,  Elementos  de  Oramdtica  CasteUana,  Las  V., 
1877,  16mo,  124  p.;  and  besides  these  educational  works,  the  following  of  a 
religious  and  general  character:  Baimes,  La  Beligion  Demostrada,  Alb.,  1873, 
16mo,  110  p.;  ILos  Protectores  de  la  Juventud,  Alb.,  1874,  16mo.  151  p.;  Lamy, 
ConstUudones  Eclesidifticas  para  la  Didcesis  de  Sta  Fi,  Alb.,  1874,  8vo,  37  p.; 
Franco,  Benjamina,  Novela  Contenrnoranea,  Las  V.,  1877,  12mo,  140  p.;  id,, 
Los  Corazones  Populares,  Novela,  Las  V.,  1878,  12mo,  167  p.;  Id.,  La  Po* 
hrecUla  de  Casamari,  Nooela  HisUhica,  Las  V.,  1879,  12mo,  293  p.;  Centelas, 
Didlogos  y  Cartas,  Las  V.,  1883,  12mo,  156  p.;  Ambeirt,  El Heroismo en  Solano, 
Las  v.,  1883,  12mo,  128  p.;  Los  Jesuitas,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  16mo,  51  p.;  Coleccion  de 
Cdntieos  Espirituales,  Las  V.,  1884,  16mo,  1S&  p.;  Bipalda,  Cateeismo,  Las  V., 
1884,  ]6mo,  87  p.;  and  Classic  Efnglish  Poetry,  Las  V.  (college  press),  1884, 
12mo,  139  p.  All,  with  one  exception,  bear  the  mark  of  'Lnprenta  del  Rio 
Grande, '  from  which  press  is  also  issued  the  Bevista  Ca66lica, 
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of  a  healthful  sentiment  in  favor  of  schools;  and  en- 
couraging progress  is  looked  for  in  the  future.  There 
is,  besides,  a  considerable  number  of  fairly  prosperous 
private  institutions  in  the  larger  towns,  including 
several  catholic  colleges  under  the  direction  of  the 
Jesuits,  Christian  Brothers,  Sisters  of  Loretto,  and 
Sisters  of  Charity,  supported  largely  by  public  school 
funds;  and  a  few  others  under  other  religious  denomina- 
tions, supported  by  tuition  fees  and  private  contribu- 
tions. The  Jesuit  college  at  Las  Vegas,  that  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  at  Santa  Fd,  and  the  academies  at 
Alburquerque  and  Las  Vegas  may  be  named  as  the 
most  prominent  educational  institutiona 

Newspapers  in  1850  were  two  in  number,  with  a 
circulation  of  1,150;  in  1860  the  figures  had  not 
changed;  in  1870  there  were  five  journals,  but  the 
circulation  had  only  increased  to  1,525;  while  the 
census  of  1880  shows  18,  with  a  circulation  of  6,355. 
In  1885  the  number  was  39,  of  which  eight  were 
dailies,  two  semi-weekly,  27  weekly,  and  two  monthly. 
A  list  of  those  published  in  1882,  not  much  changed 
since  that  date,  is  appended."     Several  of  these  news- 

>*  U.  8.  Cenms  ReporU;  RUeh*B  Bkie-Book,  96-7;  IdL,  AzOan,  82;  Laa  Vegas 
Min.  World,  Jan.  1881,  p.  147,  of  1882;  PeUmgiWs  Neump,  Direetory,  185; 
Fisher's  Newap.  Agency^  10;  BnjwtCe  Advert  Agtanqf,  2-5. 

List  of  Is.  Mex.  newspapers  in  1882:  Alburquerque,  Journal,  daily  and 
weekly;  Beview,  w.  (pub.  from  70  as  Bepub,  Beview);  BevistcL,  w.;  Miner  and 
Manufacturer,  w.  (another  Miner  susp.  in  '80).  Bernalillo,  News,  w.  {Native 
ausp.  in  'SO).  Baton,  Nenoe  and  Frees,  w.  (at  Cimarron  78-80);  Guard,  w. 
Mesilla,  Hews,  w.  Las  Cruoes,  Bio  Grande  BepubSean,  w.  (also  Thirty-four 
in  '80).  Lake  Valley  {Herald  in  '84).  Silver  City,  New  Southwettt,  w.; 
Mining  Chronicle,  w.;  Telegram,  s.-w.  {Grani  Co.  Herald,  in  78-80;  Sentinel 
in  '84).  Lordsburg  {Advance  in  '84).  Georgetown,  Silver  Brick,  w.  Doming, 
HeadUght,  w.  (and  Tribune  in  '84).  White  Oaks,  Golden  Era,  w.  Tipton- 
ville,  Mora  Co,  Pioneer,  w.  Santa  F^  New  Mexican^  d.  and  w. ;  Mining  News, 
w.;  Nuevo  Mexico,  w.;  Christian  Adovrate,  monthly;  J}emoer€U,  w.;  Military 
Beview,  s. -monthly  {Bocky  Mi,  Sentinel  in  *80).    €k>lden,  JSetorf,  w.     S.  Pedro, 

w.     Las  Veeaa,  Gioette,  d.  and  w. ;  dptie,  d.  and  w. ;  Bevista  CatdlieOf 

w.;  Mining  World,  s. -monthly  {N  Mex.  Advertiser  in  78).  S.  Lorenzo,  Bed 
Biver  Chronicle,  w. ;  Cr6nka,  w.     Mineral  Hill,  Min.  City  News,  w. 

The  foUowinffnotes  respecting  newspaper  history  are  chiefly  from  Bitch's 
BJue-Book,  The  Taos  CrepUsculo,  1835,  was  the  1st  paper,  published  for  only 
4  weeks.  The  Sto  Fe  BepubUoan,  1847,  was  the  1st  paper  m  English.  The 
1st  Sta  F^  New  Mexican  was  pub.  in  1847;  the  2d  was  started  in  1863.  The 
Mesilla  News  was  pub.  in  1860-1;  the  later  News  from  1873.     The  Sta  Fe 


Gazette  was  pub.  between  1851  and  1860,  on  the  press  brought  by  Gen.  Kearny 

The  Alburane 
BepubUcan,    The  EUzabethtown  Lantern  of  1869;  changed  to  Bailioay  Pres9; 


in  1846,      The  Alburquerque  N.  Mex,  Press  of  1863  was  changed  to  the 
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papers  are  published  in  Spanish,  and  several  others  in 
English  and  Spanish.  In  quality  they  will  compare 
favorably  with  similar  publications  in  other  territories. 
A  Press  Association  was  organized  at  Las  Vegas 
in  1880. 

The  religion  of  the  territory  is  naturally  for  the 
most  part  Roman  Catholic.  In  1870  that  denomina- 
tion had  152  of  the  158  churches,  with  church  property 
valued  at  $313,321.  The  census  of  1880  contains  no 
church  statistics.  In  1882  there  were  72  priests, 
serving  a  catholic  population  of  126,000.  New 
Mexico,  with  Arizona  and  Colorado,  forms  an  arch- 
bishopric under  John  B.  Lamy  since  1865.  The 
Jesuits — an  act  incorporating  which  society  Was 
annulled  by  congress  in  1878 — are  active,  especially 
in  educational  matters,  as  are  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  Sisters  of  Charity  and  Mercy.  There  has  been 
some  clashing  between  the  old  native  priests  and  the 
new-comers  introduced  by  Lamy,  but  under  the 
bishop's  energetic  management  there  has  been  a  nota- 
ble improvement  in  the  tone  of  ecclesiastical  aflFairs, 
and  an  almost  complete  weeding-out  of  the  old-time 
laxity  of  morals  that  was  remarked  by  early  visitors. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  church  is  slow  to  adopt  sweep- 
ing reforms,  and  does  not  often  favor  educational  ad- 
vancement that  it  cannot  entirely  control ;  but  a  good 
work  has  been  slowly  accomplished,  and  there  is  a 
tolerably  strong  tendency  to  improvement,  many  of 
the  catholic  institutions  of  education  and  charity  being 

conflol.  in  1875  with  News  and  Prew  at  Cimarron.  Las  Vegas,  N,  Afex, 
Advertifier,  1870-8,  Ist  paper  in  S.  Miguel  co.  Cimarron,  Press,  1870,  absorbed 
the  News  in  1875.  I.A8  Vegas,  MaU,  1870,  changed  to  OazeUe.  Sdver  City, 
Mining  Life,  1873;  suspended  1875;  later  revived  as  Herald,  Las  Oruces, 
Eco  del  Rio  Orande,  1874,  transferred  to  Globe,  Ariz.  Las  Vegas,  Remsta 
Caidlfca,  started  in  1875;  Revista  Evang^lica,  1876-9.  Mesilla,  Valley  Indqffen- 
dent,  1879-9.  Santa  Fe,  lUme.  Monthh,  Jan.  -May  1878.  Laguna,  La  Sotona, 
1878.  Taos,  Espejo,  1878;  trans,  to  Bernalillo,  and  to  Alburquerque  1879; 
changed  to  Mirror;  merged  in  Miner;  suspended.  Sta  F^,  Rocky  Mt  SenUnel, 
1878-9.  Las  Cruces,  ThiHy-four,  1878;  Newman's  Thirty-four,  1881, 
SUverCity,  Silver  Record,  1879;  suspended.  Otero,  Optic,  1879;  trans,  to 
Las  Vegas.  N.  Mex,  Herald,  1879;  trans,  to  Sta  Fd  in  1880  as  Era  SotUhtoest- 
em;  ch.  to  Democrat,  Los  CerriUos  Prospector,  at  Carbonateville,  1879. 
Alburquerque,  Advance,  1880;  trans  to  Socorro  as  Sun.  Alb.,  Golden  Oat$, 
1880;  ch.  to  Republican.    White  Oaks,  Oolden  Era,  1880. 
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well  managed  and  effective.  The  Mormons,  respecting 
whose  proselyting  schemes  there  has  been  some  excite- 
ment, especially  in  1875-7,  as  shown  by  the  news- 
papers, have  a  few  churches  on  the  eastern  border, 
but  I  find  no  definite  information  or  statistica  Of 
protestant  denominations  tha  episcopalians  seem  to 
have  the  lead,  with  six  clergymen  under  George  Kelly 
as  primate  in  1882,  and  three  churches  as  early  as 
1870.  The  presbyterians  and  methodists  are  reported 
as  having  a  dozen  or  more  clergymen  and  700  com- 
municant; while  the  baptists,  congregationalists,  and 
southern  methodists  have  each  two  or  three  clergymen, 
protestant  influence  is,  however,  weak,  and  is  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  the  new  and  thriving  townsi, 
most  of  which  have  one  or  more  church  edifices. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

1886. 

CouNTT  Maf — Colfax — Ab«a  and  Annals — Stogk-raisino — Raton  and 
Sfrinoer — Dictations  ov  Pbominsnt  CmzsNs — Mora — Fort  Union 
— Taos— A  Gardsn-spot — Old  Pusblo — San  Fernando — Rio  Ar- 
riba— San  Juan  Indians — Coal — Tubrra  Amarilla — Onatb's  Capi- 
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TAL  —  Bernalillo  —  A  Flourishino  Coitnty  —  Tio uex  —  Pueblos — 
Alburqukrque — Santa  Fi — Antiquitt  and  Mines — The  Capital — 
Statements  ov  Citizens — San  Miguel — Farms  and  Ranchos — Las 
Veoas — ^Testimony  op  Residents— Valencia  and  Las  Lunas — Lin- 
coln AND  White  Oaks— Socorro— Mining  Acnynr — Gbant — Silver 
CiTT  AND  Dsmino — DoNA  Ana— Mbsilla  Vallet—Lab  Cruces — 
Sierra— Hillsborough  and  Lake  Valley. 

Boundaries  of  the  thirteen  counties  of  New  Mexico 
are  shown  on  the  appended  map.  Eight  of  them  date 
back  to  Mexican  times;  one  was  added  soon  after  the 
territorial  organization;^  and  four  have  since  been 
created. 

Colfax  county  occupies  an  area  of  7,000  square 
miles  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  territory,  its 
altitude  being  from  5,500  to  8,000  feet,  with  some 
loftv  peaks.  It  was  created  by  act  of  1869,  its  boun- 
darjes  being  modified  in  1876  and  in  1882.  The  county 
seat  was  first  at  Elizabethtown,  which  town  was  in- 
corporated in  1870,  but  was  moved  to  Cimarron  in 
1872,  and  finally  to  Springer  in  1882.  In  1876-8  the 
county  was  attached  to  Taos  for  judicial  purposes. 
About  half  the  area  is  mesa  or  prairie  land,  afibrding 

^For  the  counties  and  boundaries  as  organized  by  the  legislature  of  1852, 
see  N.  Mex.,  Oomvilal  Laws,  252  et  seq.     Ihe  county  areas  as  given  by  me  are 


computed  from  the  map.  The  authorities  differ  so  greatly,  and  in  some  cases 
are  so  clearly  wrong,  that  I  have  hesitated  to  give  their  figures,  though  not 
very  confident  that  my  own  are  always  accurate. 

(779) 
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excellent  grazing,  and  supporting  in  1880  about  29,000 
cattle  and  65,000  aheep,  the  numbers  having  greatly 
increased  since  that  date,  187,000  and  86,000  being 


the  figures  in   1883.     Along   the  watercourses  are 
numerous  narrow  tracts,  successfully  cultivated  by  irri- 

fation.  There  are  over  half  a  million  acres  of  coal- 
elds,  and  the  coal  is  somewhat  extensively  worked 
in  the  region  of  Raton.  The  mountains  are  covered 
with  pine,  affording  lumber  of  fair  quality  in  consider- 
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able  quantities.  Of  gold  from  the  Moreno  placers 
and  Ute  Creek  and  other  quartz  mines  several  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  produced  since  1868,  and  copper 
is  also  found.  Over  half  the  county  is  included  in  the 
famous  Maxwell  rancho,  or  land  grant  of  Beaubien  and 
Miranda,  and  here  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  and  Ute  bands 
had  their  homes  for  many  years,  as  related  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  Bail- 
road,  the  first  to  enter  the  territory,  crosses  Colfax  from 
north  to  south,  and  on  its  line  are  the  leading  towns. 
The  population  in  1880  was  3,398,  and  is  now  perhaps 
5,000.  The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  1883 
was  $5,437,640,  the  largest  item  being  that  of  live- 
stock. Baton,  with  over  2,000  inhabitants,  is  the 
largest  town,  being  of  modern  or  railroad  origin.  Its 
prominence  arises  from  the  proximity  of  the  coal 
mines,  to  which  a  branch  road  extends,  and  from  the 
location  of  the  railroad  shops  here.  The  town  has 
good  water-works,  good  schools,  two  newspapers — ^the 
Guard  and  News  and  Press — the  only  ones  published 
in  the  county,  and  it  aspires  to  future  prominence  as 
a  manufacturing  •  centre.  Springer,  the  county  seat, 
had  but  34  inhabitants  in  1880,  but  is  now  a  thriving 
village,  with  a  fine  court-house  and  a  cement  factory, 
being  also  the  shipping  point  for  a  large  territory  east 
and  west.  Elizabethtown  and  Cimarron,  formerly 
honored  as  county  seats,  had  respectively  175  and  290 
inhabitants  in  1880.  The  former  is  a  mining  town  in 
the  Moreno  districts;  and  the  latter,  formerly  known 
as  Maxwell's  rancho,  may  be  considered  the  oldest 
settlement  in  the  county.  Colfax  has  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  native,  or  Mexican,  population  than  most 
parts  of  the  territory.* 

*  Among  the  publications  of  recent  years  which  contain  more  or  lees  de- 
scriptive matter  on  the  counties  and  towns  are  Bitch's  Axtlan,  his  IHwi.  N, 
Mex.f  and  the  various  other  editions  of  the  same  work;  the  county  reports  of 
the  N,  Mex,,  Bureau  of  Immig.;  JV.  Mex.,  Business  Directory;  McAemiey^a 
Bunness  Directory;  N.  Mex.,  Pointera  on  Ute  South-west:  Band,  McNaUy,  ds  Co., 
Overland  Guide:  Id.,  Guide  to  CoL;  N.  Mex.,  Bcal  EstaU,  Sta  F6,  1883; 
Avery*8  Jfand-Book  and  Travellers'  Guide  qf  N.  Mex.,  Denver,  1881,  16mo; 
Berger's  Touriats'  Guide  to  N.  Mex.,  Kansas  City,  1883.    This  last  book  haa 
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Mora  county,  lying  south  of  Colfax,  with  an  area 
of  3,700  square  miles,  was  created  in  1860,  being  cut  off 
from  Taos,  and  including  Colfax  down  to  1869.  There 
were  sl^ht  changes  of  boundary  in  1868,  1876,  and 
1882.  The  county  seat  has  l>een  Mora,  or  Santa 
Grertrudis,  from  the  first.  The  population  was  9,751 
in  1880,  and  may  be  nearly  12,000  now,  a  majority 
being  of  Spanish  origin.  The  average  elevation  is 
4-7,000  feet,  the  mountainous  parts  being  in  the 
western  fourth,  while  the  mesa  lands  occupy  three 

a  brief  treatise  on  '  Prominciatioii  of  Spanish  Names,'  which  has  the  annsnsl 
merit  of  being  accurate.  AU  the  common  errors  are  indicated  as  errors,  and 
not  given,  as  is  too  common,  for  the  correct  pronunciation.  The  author, 
however,  is  wrons  in  attributing  these  errors  to  x^.  Mex.  especially,  or  to  the 
uneducated;  for  uiey  are  almost  universal  in  Spanish  America,  and  very  com- 
mon in  many  provinces  of  Spain. 

The  following  stock  men  of  Colfax  county  have  given  for  my  use  inter- 
esting DietaHoM  or  SiaiemenU  in  MS.,  containing  biographic  items  and  infor- 
mation respecting  the  county's  chief  industry,  the  separate  MSS.  being 
mentioned  under  the  authors  names  in  my  list  of  authorities:  Thomas  O. 
BogKS,  of  Springer,  is  a  son  of  Gov.  L.  W.  Bogffs  of  Mo.,  a  man  well  known 
in  the  annau  of  Cal.  He  came  to  N.  Mex.  in  TS44,  and  later  served  as  scout 
in  the  Ind.  wars.  He  furnished  also  the  Carton  Papers  for  my  use,  having 
been  the  executor  of  Kit  Carson's  estate.  J.  B.  Dawson,  of  Vermejo,  is  a 
native  of  Ky,  and  first  came  with  a  herd  of  cattle  from  Tex.  in  1866.  For  a 
lonff  time  he  was  engag|ed  in  the  purchase  of  cattle  for  the  Colorado  market. 
He  nas  5,000  acres  in  his  home  rancho,  and  is  a  partner  in  several  large  cattle 
companies.  He  has  a  large  family  at  his  home,  mcluding  his  aged  father  and 
mother.  Stephen  Dorsev,  a  native  of  Vt,  rose  from  private  to  colonel  in  the 
war  of  1861-5,  was  U.  o.  senator  from  Ark.  from  lo73,  came  to  N.  Mex.  in 
1877,  and  became  the  owner  of  many  ranches.  He  hiis  U.  S.  patents  for 
4-^,000  acres,  including  springs  and  streams,  which  sive  him  control  of  im- 
mense ffrazing  ranges.  H^  owns  about  50,000  head  of  Durham  and  Hereford 
catUe,  bein^  connected  in  the  past  with  several  companies,  but  gradually 
severing  this  connection,  with  the  idea  of  doin^  business  for  himself  alone. 
He  ia  one  of  the  most  prominent  stock-raisers  m  the  territory.  Joseph  W. 
Dwyer  ia  the  owner,  with  J.  S.  Delano,  of  the  Utka  de  Qato  rancho,  which 
grazes  12,000  cattle.  He  is  a  native  of  Ohio.  Mrs  S.  C.  Lacy,  a  native  of 
Ark.,  and  widow  of  I.  W.  Lacy,  who  died  in  1881,  leaving  5  children,  has  a 
rancho  at  Vermejo,  where  she  raises  grain  and  vegetables,  having  also  a  range 
in  Colorado,  with  12,000  cattle.  Jolm  Love,  bom  in  Pa,  came  in  1880  as  sec- 
retary of  S.  W.  Dorsey,  a  position  which  he  still  held  in  1885.  He  is  also 
the  owner  of  1,000  cattle.  Geoffrey  McCroham  is  foreman  of  the  Cimarron 
Cattle  Co.,  at  Blue  Water  Hole  Springs,  where  the  co.  has  26,000  cattle.  He 
has  also  a  farm  at  W^on  Mound.  He  is  an  Englishman  who  came  here 
from  Texas.  Russell  Marcy  has  been  since  1873,  when  he  came  from  CaL,  a 
cattle-raiser  on  Palo  Blanco  Creek.  He  is  also  a  banker  at  Raton,  a  represent- 
ative business  man  of  the  territory,  and  has  served  as  constable  and  county 
commissioner.  Taylor  F.  Maulding,  a  native  of  Tenn.,  came  in  1866,  and 
has  a  large  rancho  on  the  Vermejo.  James  £.  Temple,  of  Chioo  Springs,  has 
a  home  ranch  of  2,000  acres.  He  is  an  Irishman  who,  after  many  wander- 
ings in  America,  came  to  N.  Mex.  in  1867,  engaging  unprofitably  in  mining 
at  the  Moreno  placers,  and  later,  with  much  success,  in  the  dairy  busin 
down  to  1882.    oince  that  date  he  devotes  himself  to  raising  cattle. 
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fourths  in  the  east.  These  grazing  lands  resemble 
those  of  Colfax  in  a  general  way,  but  are  more  cut  up 
by  ravines  and  timbered  belts  affording  good  protec- 
tion from  the  winds.  Thirty-eight  thousand  cattle 
and  78,000  sheep  are  noted  by  the  assessor  in  1883, 
but  these  figures  are  more  than  doubled  by  other 
authoritiea  The  census  of  1880  gives  576  farms,  with 
an  average  extent  of  101  acres,  not  only  cereals  but 
small  fruits  and  sugar  beets  being  successfully  pro- 
duced. In  agricultural  products  for  1880  Mora,  with 
$301,190,  stood  second  in  the  list  of  counties.  The 
total  assessment  in  1883  was  $1,540,451.  Mineral 
resources,  known  to  be  considerable,  have  been  but 
very  slightly  developed,  because  the  deposits  are  all 
on  the  unsettled  Mora  grant  of  some  800,000  acres. 
The  railroad  crosses  the  county  from  north  to  south, 
the  principal  stations  being  Ocate,  Evans,  Wagon 
Mound,  Tiptonville,  and  Watrous.  The  latter  has 
about  500  inhabitants,  a  newspaper — the  Pioneer , 
formerly  published  at  Tiptonville — and  is  the  point  of 
distribution  for  stock-men  in  most  parts  of  the  county. 
Mora,  the  county  seat  and  the  oldest  town — dat- 
ing from  the  issue  of  the  land  grant  in  1835 — had 
a  population  of  915  in  1880,  probably  scattered  over  a 
considerable  area.  Fort  Union  is  one  of  the  best 
known  military  posts  of  the  territory,  having  been 
much  of  the  time  the  military  headquarters.  The 
reader  will  recall  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  con- 
federates, to  capture  this  fort  in  1861-2.* 

Taos  county  covers  a  tract  of  about  1,400  square 
miles  in  the  upper  Rio  Grande  valley,  directly  west 
of  Colfax  and  Mora.  It  was  one  of  the  original  Mexi- 
can counties,  including,  as  bounded  by  the  act  of  1852, 

'The  population  of  other  towns  in  1880  was,  Coyote  (upper  and  lower)  554, 
7t  Union  164,  Guadalupita  428,  Sirhuela  (?)  179,  Tiptonville  128,  Watrous 
100.  A  woollen  mill,  shut  down  and  for  sale,  is  reported  in  1883.  The  rais- 
ing of  horses  is  named  as  a  prominent  industry  of  the  future.  Wells  are  more 
needed  than  in  many  parts,  a  l:ur^  part  of  the  srazing  lands  being  available 
only  in  the  wet  season.  Ft  Union  is  described  in  WorihingtoiCa  Woman  in 
BaUUf  601,  and  there  ia  a  plan  in  Wheeler's  U.  S.  Oeoj.  Surv.,  ii.  491.  Wm 
Krdnig's  Report  as  to  Mora  County,  Las  Tegas,  1881,  is  the  source  of  most 
that  appears  about  the  county  ia  other  works. 
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all  of  the  present  counties  of  Colfax  and  Mora,  a  wide 
strip  of  Rio  Arriba  extending  westward  to  the  Ari- 
zona line,  and  all  that  part  of  the  territory  since  an- 
nexed to  Colorfitdo.  Thus,  from  being  one  of  the 
largest  it  has  become  one  of  the  smallest  counties.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  pueblo  of  Taos,  one  of  the 
grandest  found  by  Coronado's  expedition  of  1540,  and 
still  standing  as  the  chief  attraction  of  the  region  for 
visitors  of  to-day.  Another  of  the  ancient  pueblos, 
that  of  the  Ficurfes,  still  stands  as  in  the  past  centu- 
ries. The  chief  town  is  also  Taos — ^known  as  Fer- 
nandez de  Taos  or  Don  Fernandez  de  Taos,  a  corruption, 
I  suppose,  of  San  Fernando  de  Taos — situated  several 
miles  from  the  old  pueblo,  having  a  population  of 
about  2,000,  and  having  always  been  the  county  seat. 
The  average  altitude  of  the  county  is  6,000  feet,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  best  watered  and  timbered  regions  of 
the  territory,  having  always  been  famous  for  its  agri- 
cultural excellence.  That  very  much  greater  progress 
has  not  been  made  in  this  direction  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  four  fifths  of  the  12,000  inhabitants  are 
of  Mexican  origin,  and  cling  to  their  primitive  methods 
of  cultivation;  yet  Taos  produced  $386,283  in  agricul- 
tural products  in  1880,  standing  first  in  the  list  of  coun- 
ties. The  assessment  was  $583,810  in  1883,  when  there 
were  about  2,000  cattle  and  83,000  sheep.  There  were 
in  1880,  888  farms,  averaging  73  acres  in  size.  The 
Taos  mines  have  been  more  fully  developed  than  others 
in  the  north,  with  good  results  from  both  quartz  and 
placers,  as  elsewhere  noted.  The  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  narrow-gauge  railroad  extends  through  the 
county,  or  along  the  western  border,  from  north  to 
south,  aflbrding  easy  access  to  what  has  been  a  compara- 
tively isolated  region ;  and  the  result  in  respects  of  im- 
migration from  Colorado  has  already  been  felt.  Taos 
seems  destined  to  be  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  one  of 
the  garden-spots  of  the  territory.  There  are  no  towns 
of  much  importance,'  outside  of  the  county  seat,  not 
mentioned  in  the  census  of  1880;  but  among  the  small 
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hamlets  may  be  mentioned  Kanclios  de  Taos,  with  a 
fine  flouring  mill,  Arroyo  Seco,  Arroyo  Hondo,  San 
Antonio  Cerro,  Castilfa,  Ojo  CaHente,  Bed  Kiver 
Town,  and  Calabria/ 

Rio  Arriba,  or  *  Up  the  Riyer,'  county  occupies  an 
area  of  about  12,500  square  miles  in  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  territory,  lying  west  of  Taos.  It  w€is 
one  of  the  old  Mexican  counties,  but  originally  and  as 
oi^anized  in  1852  it  did  not  include  the  northern  strip 
along  the  San  Juan.  This  strip  was  in  1861  cut  on 
from  Taos  and  organized  as  the  county  of  San  Juan, 
with  the  seat  at  Baker  City ;  but  the  act  was  repealed 
in  1862;  and  in  1880  the  tract  was  added  to  Bio  Arriba. 
(In  1887,  as  this^oes  into  type,  San  Juan  has  been 
again  created.)  The  county  seat  was  in  1852  fixed  at 
San  Pedro  Cnamita;  but  moved  to  Los  Luceros  in 
1855,  to  Alcalde  in  1860,  and  finally,  in  1880,  to  Las 
Nutrias,  which  was  renamed  Tierra  Amarilla.  The 
average  altitude  is  nearly  7,000  feet.  In  the  south- 
eastern parts,  near  the  Bio  Grande,  this  county  re- 
sembles Taos,  and  has  all  the  agricultural  advantages 
of  its  neighbor  in  respect  of  soil,  water,  and  produc- 
tions. Another  fine  agricultural  tract,  which  in  re- 
cent vears  is  rapidly  being  filled  up  with  settlers,  is 
that  in  the  valleys  of  the  San  Juan  and  Las  Animas, 
in  the  north-west.  In  1880  the  county  had  915  farms 
— Sheading  the  list — averaging  67  acres  in  size,  and 
yielding  f  176,641  of  farm  products.  In  1883,  accord- 
mg  to  the  assessor's  report,  its  80,054   acres  were 

*  Theo.  C,  Camp's  Baiftrt  on  Taos  Co,,  Sta  F^,  1881,  contuns  nearly  all  that 
appears  in  modem  publioationB  on  the  subject.  See  also  an  article  in  the 
Las  Vegas  jRevista  UatdHca,  1881,  p.  634  et  seq.  The  coonty  has  no  news- 
paper. The  reader  will  find  Taos  often  mentioned  in  the  oonntrv's  early 
annals*  At  Taos  was,  for  many  years,  the  home  of  Kit  Carson,  and  here  lie 
his  remains.  His  career  has  been  given  in  my  History  qf  Ca^fomia.  No 
man  was  better  known  or  more  respected  in  N.  Max.  than  this  famous  scout 
and  Indian-fightery  who  became  brevet-colonel  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  and  serveil 
also  as  Indian  agent.  He  died  in  1368  at  Ft  Lyon,  and  his  wife,  Jodefa  Jara- 
millo,  the  same  year.  He  left  7  children  living,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
property,  as  shown  by  his  will  and  other  documents  aniong  the  Carson  Papers, 
MS.  &uitiago  Vald^  bom  and  educated  at  Taos,  gave  me  in  1884  a  brief 
statement  on  Public  Affairs  in  New  Mexico,  MS.  He  has  bedn  county  clerk, 
many  times  member  of  the  legislature,  and  probate  judge.  He  names  the 
fBOkiaM  Padre  Martinet  as  his  father  as  well  as  teacher. 
Hist.  Abu.  anb  N.  Mbz.   50 
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valued   at  $87^282;    there  were    13,791    cattle   and 
171,107  sheep,  not  including  the  exteuBive  flocks  of 
the  Navajos;  and  the  total  afisessment  was  $788,180. 
Natural  advantages  for  farming  and  stock-raising  are 
excellent,  but  only  to  a  comparatively  slight  extent 
utilized;  while  the  mineral  resources,  known  to  be 
large,  have  been  still  less  developed,  though  in  late 
years  mines  are  successfully  worked  in  several  districta 
In  the  extreme  west  the  Navajos  have  their  immense 
but  somewhat  barren  reservation,  as  recorded  in  other 
chapters;  while  in  the  eastern  regions,  about  Abiquid 
and  Tierra  Amarilla,  the  Jicarillas  and  Utes  formerly 
roved   and   had   their   agencies.     The  narrow-gauge 
railroad  from  Colorado  has  its  terminus  at  Espauola ; 
while  another  branch  extends  through  the  northern 
borders  to  and  beyond  Amargo,  where  coal  mines  are 
worked.     Tierra  Amarilla,  the  county  seat,  is  but  a 
small  vilWe,  and  the  county  has  as  yet  no  towns  of 
any  special  importance,  or  of  more  than  a  few  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  except  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  said  to 
have  had   1,000  in   1883.     The  tol^  population   in 
1880  was  11,023,  but  the  number  has  since  been  con- 
siderably increased  by  immigration.     It  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  reader  that  Rio  Arriba  has  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  country's  early  annals.     Here 
are  seen  the  wonderful  cliff  dwellings,  built  by  the 
Pueblo  tribes  long  before  the  Spaniards  visited  the 

Srovince.  Here  are  the  abori^nal  pueblos  of  San 
uan,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Clara.  Here  Onate  in 
1599  fixed  his  capital,  at  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Chama ;  and 
here  he  proposed  to  build  the  great  city  of  his  prov- 
ince, though  circumstances  required  a  change  of  plan, 
and  the  town  was  built  at  Santa  ¥6.  Under  Spanish 
rule  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada  was  a  more  or  less 
prosperous  villa,  ranking  among  the  first,  with  Santa 
F6  and  Alburquerque,  in  population.* 

^  The  pop.  of  Rio  Arriba  towna  is  given  in  the  cenmu  of  1880  as  follows: 
Cafioncito  147,  Chimallo  175,  £1  Cerro  228,  Embodo  1249,  La  Joya  347,  Laa 
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Bernalillo  county  lies  south  of  Rio  Arriba,  having 
an  area  of  some  6,500  square  miles,  a  width  of  over  70 
miles  in  the  great  valley,  extending  westward  to  the 
Arizona  line,  and  eastward  in  an  absurd  little  strip, 
&r  enoi^h  to  make  an  entire  len^h  of  about  250 
miles.  This  was  one  of  the  origincu  counties  of  1852 
and  earlier,  but  its  boundaries  were  changed  in  1870. 
The  county  seat  in  1854  was  changed  from  the 
ranchos  to  the  town  of  Alburquerque,  where  it  has 
since  remained,  though  in  1878  an  election  for  a 
change  was  authorized.  The  north-eastern  portion 
was  formerly  Santa  Ana,  with  seat  at  Santa  Ana  and 
later  Pefia  Blanca;  but  this  little  county — ^also  one  of 
the  original  ones — was  merged  in  Bernalillo  by  act 
of  1876.  In  wealth  and  population  this  has  always 
been  one  of  the  leading  sections  of  the  territory.  The 
rich  alluvial  lands  of  the  Rio  Grande  bottom,  having 
for  80  miles  an  -average  width  of  five  miles,  furnish 
unsurpassed  advantages  for  agricultural  operations; 
and  the  region  is  espeoially  noted  for  its  grapes  and 
small  fruits.  In  1880  there  were  only  112  farms, 
with  3,821  acres  of  improved  land,  producing  $94,730. 
In  1883  the  acreage  is  given  as  116,037,  valued  at 
$1,160,370.  Thus  the  farming  lands  have  not  yet 
been  very  fully  utilized.  Back  from  the  river  are 
the  mesa  tracts,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  width, 
on  which,  in  1883,  grazed  475,000  sheep  and  41,700 
cattle,  this  county  heading  the  list  in  the  item  of 
sheep.  Mines  are  successfully  worked,  especially  in 
the  Sandia  Mountains,  at  the  New  Placers  on  the 
Santa  F^  borders,  and  in  the  Nacimiento  or  Jemes 
district.  The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  1883 
was  $4,328,605.     The  population  in  1880  was  17,225, 

Trachafe  220,  Los  Sirceros  (Lnceroa?)  155,  Alcalde  168,  Pnente  195,  SU  Cruz 
196.  Figures  of  1883  are:  Aztec  200,  Eapaflola  150,  SU  Cruz  (1,000),  aiaraa 
300,  Chamita  (500),  £1  Rito  (1,000),  Einbudo  (1,500),  Porter  City  (Bloomtield) 
300,  Tierra  Amarilla  (1,200);  but  in  case  of  the  larger  figures,  including  Sta 
Cruz,  I  suppose  the  pop.  is  that  of  the  township,  and  includes  the  scattered 
farmera.  Samuel  Eldodt*s  Rqport  as  to  Bio  Arriba  County,  Sta  F^,  1881 ,  is  the 
foundation  which  other  writers  have  for  the  most  part  followed.  See  also 
Las  Vegaa  SeMa  Catdlka,  1881,  p.  488  et  seq. 
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but  bas  considerably  increased  in  later  years.  Here, 
in  that  part  of  the  great  valley  adjoining  the  town  of 
Bernalillo,  was  Coronado's  Tiguex,  where  he  spent 
the  winter  of  1540-2.  Of  the  ancient  pueblos,  the 
county  contains  Jemes,  Cia,  Santa  Ana,  Cochiti, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  Isleta;  and  the  most  of  the 
towns  of  the  great  valley  are  settlements  with  which 
the  reader  is  familiar  from  Spanish  times,  very  slight 
improvement  being  noted  in  modem  times,  notwith- 
standing their  exceptional  advantages.  Alburquerque, 
the  county  seat,  is,  however,  a  notable  exception.  It 
was  founded  in  1706,  named  for  the  viceroy  of  Mex- 
ico, and  was  in  Spanish  times  a  flourishing  town,  often 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  volume. 
New  Mexicans  usually  write  the  name  Albuquerque, 
incorrectly,  claiming  the  duke  as  governor,  and  being 
greatly  at  sea  respecting  the  early  annals  of  the  villa. 
The  modem  city  is  of  very  recent  growth,  though  ad- 
loining  the  old  one,  dating  from  1880,  when  the  first 
locomotive  arrived  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  F^  Kailroad.  Its  growth  has  been  remarkable, 
the  population  in  1880  being  2,315,  in  1883  about 
3,500,  and  now  claimed  to  be  10,000,  making  this  the 
metropolis  of  the  territorv.  It  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  main  lines  of  railroad,  is  looking  for  the  ar- 
rival of  divers  other  lines,  and  bases  its  faith  in  future 
greatness  on  its  position  as  a  railroad  centre,  as  well 
as  on  the  surrounding  country's  resources.  The  new 
town  has  many  solid  brick  blocks,  good  hotels,  fine 
residences,  several  manufacturing  establishments,  be- 
sides the  railroad  shops ;  and  it  takes  especial  pride  in 
its  schools,  including  the  Alburquerque  Academy  and 
the  Indian  school,  and  above  all  in  its  clearly  mani- 
fested spirit  of  progress."  The  second  town  is  Berna- 
lillo, with  some  1,800  inhabitants;  and  the  third 
Golden,  with  about  1,000.* 

*  The  pop.  of  towns  hj  the  oensns  of  1880  was:  Alameda  570  (650),  Albur- 
querque 2,315  (10,000),  Algodones  376  (500),  Barelas  350  (400),  Bernalillo 
1,273  (1,800),  Cafion  de  Jemes  196,  Casa  de  Salazar  200  (400),  Gorndes  664 
(600),  £1  Kancho  400  (300),  Gaadalape  161,  La  Ventura  122  (400),  Los  Griegoa 
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Santa  F^  county,  lying  east  and  north  of  Bernalillo, 
has  an  area  of  1,250  square  miles.  It  is  one  of  the 
old  counties,  with  seat  of  government  always  at  the 
city  of  Santa  F^,  though  the  boundaries  were  slightly 
changed  by  acts  of  1864,  1869-70,  and  1882.  It  is 
the  smallest  subdivision  of  the  territory,  of  broken  and 
mountainous  surface,  with  a  limited  area  of  farming 
lands  and  still  more  limited  supply  of  water;  yet,  like 
most  other  parts  of  New  Mexico,  blessed  with  a  most 
productive  soil,  with  great  agricultural  possibilities  in 
proportion  to  its  extent.  In  1880  there  were  313 
farms,  of  42  acres  average  size,  farm  products  being 
estimated  at  $59,107.  In  1883  its  55,425  acres  were 
valued  by  the  assessor  at  $389,265;  there  were  3,415 
cattle  and  22,250  sheep;  and  the  total  assessment  of 
property  was  $2,993,049.  The  population  was  10,867 
m  1880,  and  has  since  been  largely  increaeed.  Min- 
ing  has  been  more  actively  prosecuted  here  than  in 
any  other  northern  county,  both  in  early  and  later 
times,  the  Old  and  New  Placers,  Los  Cerrillos,  and 
the  turquoise  mines  being  famous,  as  elsewhere  re- 
corded. Manufacturing  industry  here,  as  everywhere, 
is  yet  dormant;  but  the  invaluable  beds  of  anthracite 
coal,  with  other  natural  advantages,  promise  to  make 
Santa  F^  a  manufacturing  centre  of  the  future.  The 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  Railroad  crosses  the 
county  from  east  to  west,  sending  out  a  branch  from 
Lamy  station  northward  to  the  capital.  The  old 
Indian  pueblos  are  Nambd,  Tesuque,  Pujuaque,  and 

900  (400),  Los  Ranchos  400,  Madera  289,  Nacimiento  360  (400),  PadUlaa  350, 
Pajarito  400  (300),  Pefia  Blanca  504  (600),  Placitas  283  (200),  Ranchos  de 
Atrisco  740  (700),  S.  Fnmciaco  130,  S.  Ignacio  152;  and  there  are  named  in 
1883,  Golden  1,000,  Chilili  500,  and  S.  Antonio  600.  Wtn  C.  HasUedine's  RepoH 
o/*  New  Mexico,  K.  Albnrquerque,  1881,  contains  full  information,  gathered 
from  leading  citizens  and  writers.  See  also  BemaUUo  JVncw,  Oct.  7,  1881. 
See  general  descrip.  of  Albnrquerque  in  the  AW.  Evening  Democrat,  Dec.  3,  '84; 
Alb,  Morning  Jour.,  July  4,  ^.  Other  papers  of  the  county  are  the  Alb. 
Jieview,  fievi«ta,  Miner,  ^liialillo  News,  and  Wallace  Waichman,  Wallace 
is  a  R.  R.  station  with  possibilities  of  future  importance.  Tlie  Ojo  Caliente, 
above  Jemes,  is  a  resort  of  growing  attractiveness  for  health  and  pleasure 
seekers.  The  AJburquerqtu  BttaneM  Directory  of  1883  should  be  noticed  as 
containing  an  excellent  presentment  of  the  city  in  its  modem  phases,  and  aa 
inaccurate  a  sketch  of  early  history  aa  can  be  imagined. 
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San  Ildefoaso.  The  towns  outside  of  the  capital  are 
small  but  flourishing  villages  in  the  mining  districts, 
including  Los  CerriUos,  Bonanza,  Carbonateville,  and 
San  Pedro. 

The  city  of  Santa  F^ — or  San  Francisco  de  Asis 
de  la  Santa  F^ — the  county  seat  and  territorial  cap- 
ital, has  been  from  the  first  the  centre  of  the  historical 
happenings  recorded  in  this  volume;  and  no  retrospect 
is  needed  here.  The  town  was  founded  shortly — 
perhaps  several  years — before  1617.  Its  oft-repeated 
claim  to  greater  antiquity,  or  to  be  considered  the 
oldest  town  in  the  Umted  States,  can  rest  only  on  the 
possibility  that  it  was  founded  on  the  site  of  a  small 
aboriginal  pueblo,  and  is  not  a  legitimate  claim.  The 
city  is  old  enough  and  interestmg  enough  without 
such  exaggeration.  In  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Amer- 
ican times  it  has  been  ^e  capital,  metropolis,  and 
commercial  centre  of  the  territory;  though  in  the 
past  few  years  it  has,  as  is  claimed,  been  surpassed  in 
population  by  Alburquerque,  its  chief  rival  in  the  past. 
It  had  6,635  inhabitants  in  1880,  and  the  population 
is  now  about  8,000.  During  the  past  decade  its 
quaint  old,  Mexican,  one-story  adobes  have  given 
way  to  a  considerable  extent  to  brick  blocks  and  resi- 
dences of  modem  style.  It  has  gas  and  water  works, 
good  hotels,  and  fine  churches  and  schools.  The  town 
IS  the  archbishop's  residence,  and  the.  catholics  have 
three  churches  besides  the  cathedral,  with  the  San 
Miguel  college  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  convent 
and  academy  of  Nuestra  Seilora  de  Luz.  Other  edu- 
cational institutions  under  protestant  auspices  are  the 
Santa  F^  academy  and  the  university  of  New  Mex- 
ico. At  Fort  Marcy,  in  the  city,  are  the  military 
headquarters.  Among  relics  of  antiquity  the  old 
adobe  pcUcuno  holds  the  first  rank,  while  the  old  foun- 
dations of  the  more  modern  capitol  and  penitentiary 
are  also  interesting  ruins.  The  town  has  an  altitude 
of  7,044  feet,  and  is  noted  as  a  sanitarium.  With  this 
advantage,  its  fascinating  reminiscences  of  past  centu- 
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ries,  its  central  position,  its  modem  spirit  of  thrift, 
its  extensive  mercaatile  establishments,  and  its  half- 
dozen  newspapers,  Santa  F6  looks  forward  to  a 
future  of  prosperity,  and  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
ceding  its  supremacy,  political,  commercial,  or  in  any 
respect,  to  either  Alburquerque  or  Las  Vegas,  ite 
most  ambitious  rivals/ 

^  The  oensiu  of  1880  names  bendeB  Sta  F^  only  Oaliateo,  with  506  inhab. 
In  1883  Loa  Gerrillos  is  said  to  have  a  pop.  of  1,800,  and  Golden  of  800. 
The  Sta  F^  newspapers  are  the  New  Mexican,  Mining  Neto8f  Nuevo  Mejicano, 
Christian  AdvoccUe,  Democrat^  and  Miliiary  Beview;  while  at  Oolden  is  pub- 
lished the  Betort,  and  8.  Pedro  has  a  weekly,  the  name  of  which  is  not  given. 
Ritch*8  AtUan  gives  the  best  sketch  of  Sta  F^;  but  there  is  hardly  a  work 
cited  by  me  in  these  chapters  that  does  not  devote  much  space  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  old  city. 

Major  John  Ayers,  often  named  in  other  chapters  as  Indian  agent,  is  a 
New  Yorker,  who  after  10  years  of  sailor  life  went  to  Oal.  in  1849.  In  1861 
he  enlisted  in  the  CaL  volunteers,  and  came  to  N.  Mex.  with  Gen.  Carleton, 
being  promoted  in  the  service  to  lieut.  and  quartermaster.  He  dates  the  real 
improvement  of  the  native  population  from  the  coming  of  the  soldiers;  and 
in  nis  Soldiers  Experience  in  N.  Mex.,  MS.,  1884,  he  gives  many  valuable 
items  on  military  and  Ind.  affairs,  land  grants,  and  events  generally.  The 
decoration  of  Sta  Fe  with  trees  began  in  1866  at  his  instigation  and  under 
his  direction.  Hon.  Elias  Brevoort  is  a  native  of  Mich.,  who  came  in  1850, 
after  a  long  experience  as  trader  among  the  Indians;  and  he  has  since  travelied 
extensively  in  this  and  other  territories  and  in  Mexico.  He  takes  pride  in 
having  ridden  300  miles  from  Dofia  Ana  to  Sta  Fe  in  three  days  on  one  horse. 
A  printed  work  from  his  pen  is  noted  elsewhere;  he  has  given  me  much  aid 
in  obtaining  original  material;  and  his  Sta  Fi  Trails  MS.,  is  an  interesting 
narrative  ot  his  experience  and  observations.  Judffe  Francis  Downs,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  Sta  Fe  since  1880,  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  who  servea  four 
vears  in  the  union  ajrmy  during  the  war  of  1861-5,  subsequently  practising 
law  in  Arkansas,  being  twice  elected  to  the  bench,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  conventioi^  of  1874.  He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  early 
annals  of  New  Mexico;  gave  me  a  brief  Dictation  in  1885;  and  has  otherwise 
been  of  great  service  to  me  in  obtaining  items  of  information  on  various  sub- 
jects. Samuel  Ellison,  territorial  librarian,  is  another  who  has  given  me 
important  aid  in  my  researches,  and  has  been  named  often  in  this  volume. 
He  is  a  Kentuckian,  who  went  to  Texas  as  a  lieut.' in  1837,  served  in  the  Mex. 
war  as  quartermaster,  and  came  to  this  territory  from  Mex.  in  1848  with 
Col  Wasnington.  Later  he  was  secretary,  interpreter,  translator,  legislator, 
and  held  various  other  positions  before  being  made  librarian  and  keeper  of 
the  archives  in  1881.  His  History  qf  y»  Mex.,  MS.,  1884,  is  not  only  a 
sketch  of  his  own  life,  but  contains  his  important  testimony  on  early  events 
and  officials.  Geo.  W.  Hickox  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  came  in  1880  and  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  famous  Sta  F^  gold  and  silver  filagree 
iewe&v,  employing  8  to  15  hands,  and  making  annual  sales  of  $75-110,000. 
Wm  G.  Bitch  has  also  been  frequently  named  in  a  variety  of  connections. 
He  came  as  territorial  sec.  in  1873.  He  is  a  native  of  K.  Y.  For  biog.,  see 
Chicago  Inter-OceaUf  June  2,  1883.  No  man  has  worked  more  actively  or 
efficiently  for  the  territorial  welfare,  especially  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  in  making  known  the  country *s  resources.  As  secretary,,  acting  gov., 
and  president  of  the  Historical  Society  and  Bureau  of  Immi^.,  he  has  played 
an  important  part  from  the  first.  His  Hist.  N.  Mex.,  MS.,  contains  some 
hasty  notes  of  much  interest  and  covering  a  Yride  range  of  topics.  Lehman 
Spiegelbergy  a  prominent  merchant  of  Sta  F^,  is  a  Prussian,  who  came  in 
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San  Miguel  county  lies  east  of  Santa  F^  and  Ber- 
nalillo, extending  eastward  to  the  Texas  line,  with  an 
area  of  10,600  square  miles.  It  was  one  of  the  old 
organizations,  the  boundaries  being  slightly  modified 
in  1882,  and  the  county  seat  being  changed  from  San 
Mi^el  to  Las  Vegas  and  back  again  in  1 860-2,  but 
finiQly  fixed  at  Las  Vegas  from  1864.  San  Miguel 
had  a  population  of  20,638  in  1880,  which  has  been 
largely  increased*  Not  only  is  it  the  most  populous 
and  one  of  the  largest  counties,  but  it  is  probably  in 
most  important  respects — except  that  of  mineral  re- 
sources, which  exist  but  have  not  been  much  developed 
— the  best  and  richest.  It  is  watered  by  the  Pecos 
and  Canadian,  with  their  branches,  and  contains  a  large 
amount  of  the  richest  soil,  well  situated  for  irrigation, 
while  certain  considerable  tracts  will  produce  crops 
without  artificially  supplied  water.  In  1880  there 
were  622  farms,  averaging  283  acres  in  size,  and 
yielding  $155,286  in  products.  In  1883  the  valuation 
of  fann  property  was  $362,443.  The^  mesas  of  the 
east  and  south  furnish  the  best  of  grazing  ranges,  and 
stock-raising  is  the  county's  industry.  In  1883  there 
were  assessed  47,295  cattle  and  385,799  sheep,  San 
Miguel  taking  second  rank  in  each  item ;  but  in  later 
years  there  has  been  a  very  great  development,  and 
now  this  county  probably  heads  the  list.  The  western 
mountains  are  well  wooded,  and  the  lumber  business 
has  assumed  comparatively  large  proportions.  In 
climate  and  scenery  this  region  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
in  the  territory.  The  abandoned  pueblo  of  Pecos 
— the  Cicuye  of  Coronado  in  1540 — ^is  an  object  of 
historic  interest,  and  there  are  many  older  ruins;  the 

1858,  beinff  preceded  by  four  brothers  in  1844-54,  and  followed  by  another 
in  isisi.  His  Commerce  qf  Sta  F4,  MS.,  is  a  sketch  of  his  journey  across  the 
plains,  and  of  his  observations  of  trading  matters  in  early  times,  and  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  country's  progress  in  other  respects.  J.  H.  Watts  is  a  son 
of  John  S.  Watts,  one  of  the  original  justices  of  the  supreme  court.  He  is  a 
native  of  Ohio,  and  came  in  1857  at  the  age  of  18.  He  has  had  much  expe- 
rience as  translator  and  surveyor  in  the  military  and  land  offices.  His 
Sta  Fi  Affairs,  MS.,  1878,  is  devoted  largely  to  pointinjg  out  the  sources  of 
historical  information;  also  in  part  to  his  own  oDservations  in  the  country, 
and  to  his  father's  services. 
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toute  of  the  old  Santa  F^  trading  caravans  was  nearly- 
identical  with  that  of  the  modem  railroad;  here  were 
fought  the  battles  of  the  confederate  invasion  of 
1861-2.  Las  Vegas,  the  county  seat,  though  its  his- 
tory dates  back  only  to  1835,  has  grown  steadily  and 
become  the  third  town  in  New  Mexico,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6,000,  and  with  unlimited  aspirations 
for  the  future.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  *  live '  town  in 
its  commerce  and  industries,  and  perhaps  the  most 
agreeable  of  all  New  Mexican  towns  as  a  place  of 
residence.  It  has  several  good  newspapers,  nne  pub- 
lic buildings  and  hotels,  gas  and  water  works,  a  street 
railroad,  several  churches,  and  exceptionally  good 
educational  institutions,  headed  by  the  Jesuit  college. 
The  city  expects  to  be  a  railroad  centre  when  divers 
inevitable  lines  shall  have  been  built,  is  as  well  situated 
as  any  other  town  for  business,  is  the  distributing 
point  for  an  immense  stock  and  farming  region  in  the 
east,  has  enterprising  merchants,  who  already  do  a 
large  trade,  and  will  by  no  means  yield  the  palm  as 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  future  either  to  Santa 
F^  or  Alburquerque.  Six  miles  away,  with  a  branch 
railroad,  are  the  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  with  fine 
and  constantly  increasing  accommodations  for  pleasure- 
seekers  and  mvalids.  The  waters  are  claimed  to  be 
unsurpassed,  like  the  climate,  and  the  property  is  for- 
tunately controlled  by  the  railroad  company,  which 
has  the  means  and  disposition  to  make  this  the  great 
resort  of  the  south-western  interior.  Outside  of  Las 
Vegas  the  villages  are  as  yet  of  small  population  and 
of  no  special  importance.  One  of  the  smallest  and 
least  important  of  these  is  San  Miguel  del  Vado, 
which  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  times  was  the  place 
most  frequently  mentioned,  and  which  gave  a  name 
to  the  county.® 

"The  pop.  of  towns  by  the  census  of  1880  is  as  follows:  Agna  Zarca  128, 
Cafloa  del  Agua  186,  £1  Bruno  139,  La  CinU  117  (150),  Las  Colonias  148,  S. 
Lorenzo  249,  Nietoe  382,  Pecos  241,  Romero  159,  Sabinosa  169,  S.  Jos^  277, 
Sapello  182,  Tewlotenos  (?)  176,  Vigiliaa  123.  In  1883  are  mentioned  Anton 
Chico  500,  Gallinas  Spr.  900,  Glorieta  300,  Liberty  200,  Los  Alamos  600, 
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Valencia  county  lies  south  of  Bernalillo,  having  the 
same  lenj^h  from  east  to  west,  and  covering  an  area 
of  about  7,500  square  miles.  Its  southern  boundaiy 
with  that  of  San  Miguel  forms  a  dividing^line  between 
northern  and  southern  New  Mexico.  This  is  one  of 
the  old  counties,  its  boundaries  having  been  modified 
by  acts  of  1870  and  1882.  The  county  seat  was  in 
early  times  at  Valencia,  but  in  1852  was  moved  to 
Tom^,  to  Belen  in  1872,  back  to  Tome  in  1874,  and 
finally  to  Las  Lunas  in  1876.  The  population  in 
1880  was  13,095,  ranking  third  in  the  list  of  cx>untie& 
There  were  239  farms,  of  97  acres  average  size,  and 
farm  products  were  valued  at  $102,701.     In  1883  the 

Pnerto  de  Lan&  600,  Red  River  Spnnga  23,  S.  Hilario  600,  most  of  these  fig- 
ures including  townahips  rather  toan  villages.  The  newspapers  are  the  Las 
Vegas  OdxieUe,  OpOe,  Beviafa,  and  Mudmg  World:  and  the  S.  Lorenzo  (or  S. 
Hilario)  Red  River  Chronicle,  Cnfnka,  and  Mineral  City  News.  O.  W. 
PrkhardCa  Report  qfSan  Miguel  Cotnily  was  published  at  Las  Veflas,  1882.  See 
also  H.  T.  Wilaons  HintorictU  Sketch  qfLas  Veffaa,  Chicago,  n.  cL,  an  ezoeUeat 
work;  Porter's  Directory!  qfLcts  Vegas,  1882-3;  y.  Mex,,  CUmate  qf,  and  Lus 
Vegas  Hot  Springs,  Chicago,  1885;  Las  Vegas  Hot  SprMMS^  3d  ed.,  Spnng- 
field,  O.,  1883;  Alburquerque  and  Las  Vegas  Directory^  18&. 

The  following  residents  of  8.  Miguel  co.  have  given  me  MS.  Dictaikma  or 
Statements,  as  noted  in  the  list  of  authorities,  on  stock-raising  and  other  ii- 
terests  of  their  region:  Frank  W.  Dale,  from  Ohio,  has  since  1883  been  in 
the  cattle  business  at  Carpenter's  rancho,  near  Ft  Bascom,  where  he  is  casi' 
stantly  increasing  his  herd  of  Durhams.     Henry  Dold,  of  Las  V^^aa,  ia  the 
son  of  Andrew  D.,  a  German,  who  came  in  1851  and  became  a  prominent  mer- 
chant and  govt  contractor,  beinff  the  owner  of  the  Hot  Springs  property, 
which  he  sold  to  the  R.  R.  for  141,000.     Br  £.  C.  Henriques,  a  practising 
physician  of  Las  Vegas  since  1878,  has  also  a  large  stock  range  in  Valencia 
00.     He  is  a  native  of  Conn.     James  0.  Laary,  a  native  of  filass.,  came  in 
1879,  and  was  for  6  years  foreman  for  &  W.  Dorsey.    Later  he  orsanized  the 
Wagon  Mound  Cattle  co.,  of  which  he  is  still  secretary,  being  uso  largely 
interested  in  other  companies,  besides  doing  a  live-stock  commission  bumness 
at  Las  Yegaa.     Francisco  Lopez,  a  native  of  Sta  Fe,  was  the  founder  of  S. 
Lorenzo  in  1862.     He  was  also  in  the  sheep  and  later  the  cattle  business^  . 
W.  H.  'McBroom,  a  Canadian,  oame  to  the  tearitory  in  1876,  and  lived  at  Sta 
Fe  for  9  years.  ^  Then  he  engaged  in  cattle-raising  near  Ft  Sumner,  where,  by 
owning  water-rights,  he  contrms  a  range  of  800,000  acres.     He  is  also  inter* 
ested  m  breeding  fine  horses.     Benito  Romero,  bom  at  Sta  Fd,  is  a  merdtant 
at  Las  Vegas,  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  Don  Hilario.     To  his  DiotaUon 
is  appended  a  newspaper  biog.  of  his  mother,  DoAa  Joae&k  Delgado  de  Romerou 
Micmiel  Slattery,  a  Iseiw  Yorker,  formeriy  engaged  in  freighting  in  CoL  and 
Montana,  came  to  K.  Mez.  in  18G7,  and  is  manager  of  the  Waddingham 
Ranges  and  Cattle-raising  Assoc.,  which  controls  100,000  acres  near  Ft  Ba»- 
com,  the  Montoya  rancho  of  655,000  acres,  and  the  P.  P.  P.  range  of  36,000 
acres.     Napoleon  B.  Stoneroad,  residinjg;  with  his  family  at  Las  Vegas,  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  S.  Brothers,  who  raise  cattle  on  a  large  scale  at  the 
Cabra  Springs  range  of  318,000  acres,  having  abandoned  sheep  as  less  profit- 
able.    Me  is  a  native  of  Ala.  and  a  '49er  of  CaL,  coming  to  H.  Mez.  with  a 
drove  of  sheep  in  1876. 
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land  was  assessed  at  $2,209,328,  and  all  property  at 
$3,834,200,therebeingl2,066cattleand  217,778  sheep. 
These  figures  would  indicate  a  good  showing  as  com- 
pared with  those  for  other  parts  of  the  territory; 
though  most  current  descriptions  point  to  a  lack  of 
development.  The  agricultural  land  is  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  whose  length 
m  Valencia  is  limited,  but  the  grazing  lands  are  of 
great  extent,  though  standing  in  greater  need  of  wells 
than  many  other  sections.  Mineral  resources  are 
almost  entirely  undeveloped,  though  several  districts, 
notably  the  Manzano,  Ladrones,  La  Joya,  and  Spiegel- 
berg,  have  shown  good  prospects.  There  are  broad 
coal-fields  and  fine  deposits  of  salt.  Las  Lunas,  the 
county  seat  and  chief  town,  has  a  population  of  about 
2,000:  and  is  a  distributiDg  point  of  Lme  importance. 
Belen,  or  Bethlehem,  has  nearly  1,500  inhabitants. 
Fort  Wingate,  in  the  north-west,  is  near  the  Navajo 
reservation,  and  is  intended  to  keep  the  Indians  in 
subjection.  Zuiii  and  Acoma  are  the  aboriginal  pue- 
blos, both  famous  in  early  annals.  Coronado  s  route  in 
the  sixteenth  century  led  him  past  Zuiii,  or  Cibola, 
and  the  pefkol  town  of  Acoma  to  the  ^eat  valley,  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Hailroad  follows  nearly  the 
same  route.  The  fall  of  Acoma  was  the  deciding 
event  of  Oiiate's  conquest,  and  has  been  graphically 
narrated  in  Yilli^rd's  epia  Laguna,  by  its  situation, 
gives  the  overland  passenger  by  rail  his  best  view  of 
a  pueblo,  though  it  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.® 
Lincoln  county,  lying  south  of  San  Miguel  and  Va- 
lencia, and  occupying  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
territory,  is  the  largest  of  the  counties,  with  an  area 
of  20,000  square  miles,  and  has  the  smallest  population, 
only  2,513  in  1880.     It  was  created  in  1869,  being 

*The  oensas  of  1880  gives  Las  Lunas  a  pop.  of  876,  S.  Mateo  811,  and 
Cabero  263.  In  1883,  according  to  the  y.  Mfx.  Bus.  Directory ^  Las  Lunas 
had  2,000,  Belen  1,600,  Manzano  600,  Peralta  1,000,  S.  Mateo  411,  Zufti  2,000, 
Laguna  1,200,  Cnbero  400.  The  R.  R.  stations  have  aa  yet  assumed  no  im- 
portance as  towns.  The  county  has  no  newspaper,  and  the  settlements  still 
xetain  for  the  most  part  their  old  Mexican  charaoteristics. 
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cut  off  from  Socorro,  and  the  boundaries  being  defined 
by  act  of  1878.  The  seat  was  fixed  at  Rio  Bonito, 
formerly  called  Las  Flacitas»  and  renamed  Lincoln  in 
1870.  The  county  was  for  a  time  attached  to  Socorro 
for  judicial  purposes.  It  is  watered  by  the  Rio  Pecos, 
the  old  Rio  de  las  Yacas,  and  its  branches ;  and  the 
great  valley  is  thought  to  possess  great  agricultural 
possibilities  for  the  future.  In  the  east,  adjoining 
Texas,  the  plains  are  aric^  and  largely  unfit  for  grazing 
except  by  means  of  wells.  In  the  western  plains  and 
mountain  valleys  the  grazing  is  excellent.  In  1883 
Lincoln  headed  J;he  list  with  81,053  cattle,  and  stood 
sixth  with  137,013  sheep.  The  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty was  $2,053,176;  and  18,283  acres  of  land  were 
valued  at  $60,628.  In  1880  there  were  60  farms, 
averaging  224  acres  in  size,  and  producing  $38,749. 
Rich  mines  have  been  worked  in  the  districts  of  White 
Oaks,  Nogal,  Bonito,  Red  Cloud,  and  others  in  the 
western  meuntaina  Among  the  impediments  to 
progress  the  most  serious  have  been  Indian  troubles, 
the  disorderly  character  of  the  population,  and  the  lack 
of  means  of  transportation.  Here,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Fort  Stanton,  is  the  Apache  reservation,  and 
the  field  of  countless  raids  in  former  years.  Here 
have  been  the  most  serious  disturbances  and  ^  rustler' 
wars  between  Texan,  native,  and  Mexican  stock>men, 
miners,  and  desperadoes  And  this  is  the  only  county 
that  has  no  railroad,  though  several  are  projected. 
Lincoln,  the  county  seat,  with  500  inhabitants,  has  no 
special  importance,  except  in  being  the  countv  seat 
White  Oaks,  a  mining  town,  has  a  population  of  about 
1,000,  and  is  the  county  metropolis.  Roswell  is  re- 
garded as  the  prospective  site  of  an  important  agri- 
cultural centre.^® 

^*  Population  by  oensns  of  1880:  Ft  Stanton  118,  linooln  038,  Soath  Fork 
196,  White  Oaks  268.  The  Ovadalupe  MoutUain»,  n^.,  n.  d.,  is  a  pamphlet  of 
8  pases  of  descriptive  matter.  OarreU  (Pat.  F.),  The  AtOhenUe  Ufe  qf  BiUy 
the  Kid,  Sta  Fe,  1882,  137  p.,  is  a  bioff.  of  Wm  H.  Bonney,  a  famous  outlaw  and 
murderer,  by  1^e  sheriff  who  finallykilled  him.  The  book  contains  much 
information  about  the  'Lincoln  Co.  War'  of  stock-men  in  1878^  etc. 
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Socorro  county  covers  an  area  of  about  12,000  miles 
west  of  Lincoln  and  south  of  Valencia.  It  originally 
included  all  of  southern  New  Mexico;  but  Doiia  Ana 
was  cut  off  in  1852  and  Lincoln  in  1869;  and  the 
boundaries  were  otherwise  somewhat  changed  in  1870, 
1872,  and  1880.  The  county  seat  was  removed  to 
Limitar  in  1854,  but  restored  to  Socorro  in  1867. 
With  its  long  stretch  of  fertile  alluvial  soil  in  the  main 
valley,  and  its  4-6,000,000  acres  of  grazing  lands,  this 
county  is  believed  to  have  unexcelled  advantages  for 
agriculture  and  stock-raising,  though  both  industries, 
and  especially  the  former,  have  hitherto  been  too 
much  neglected.  In  1880,  nevertheless,  there  were 
728  farms,  averaging  53  acres  each^  and  producing 
$217,295.  In  1883  the  assessment  was  $330,798  on 
393,170  acres;  there  were  20,430  cattle  and  66,615 
sheep ;  and  the  total  valuation  of  property  was  $2,450,« 
193.  According  to  Ritch,  in  1882-4  cattle  increased 
from  9,000  to  70,000,  while  sheep  decreased  from 
300,000  to  100,000.  Mining  activity  dates  from  about 
1881,  and  in  the  yield  of  silver,  gold,  and  copper  So- 
corro has  become  one  of  the  leading  counties,  with 
over  50  districts  and  many  remarkably  productive 
mines.  With  the  growth  of  this  great  mining  indus- 
try the  others  retrograded  at  first,  but  in  recent  years 
there  are  indications  of  revival;  and  a  prosperous 
future  seems  assured.  Socorro,  the  county  seat,  is  a 
flourishing  town  of  over  3,000  inhabitants,  with  every 
sign  of  becoming  a  commercial  centre  of  great  impor- 
tance ;  and  doubtless  other  settlements  will  eventuallv 
enter  the  race  of  progress,  though  hitherto  all  have 
been  content  with  mere  existence.  The  railroad  down 
the  Rio  Grande  traverses  the  county  from  north  to 
south,  two  short  branches  extend  to  the  mines  at 
Carthage  and  Magdalena,  and  here,  as  everywhere, 
several  cross-county  roads  are  looked  for  in  the  early 
future.  In  a  certain  sense  Socorro  may  be  regarded 
as  the  oldest  Spanish  name  in  New  Mexico,  though 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  pueblo  or  spot  so  named 
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in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Ofiate  is  exactly  the  site 
of  the  present  town.  In  this  region  was  the  southern- 
most group  of  pueblos,  noted  by  all  the  early  explorers 
coming  from  the  south,  or  in  the  case  of  Coronado 
from  the  north;  and  the  name  Nuestra  SefLora  del 
Socorro  was  given  in  1598,  in  recognition  of  the  succor 
there  found  after  crossing  the  southern  deserts.  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  annals  deal  for  the  most  part  only 
with  the  line  of  settlements  along  the  river,  where  the 
early  pueblos  have  long  since  disappeared;  but  in  the 
north-east  were  several  flourishing  mission  pueblos, 
eventually  destroyed  by  Apaches,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  seen  at  AlxS,  Gran  Quivira,  and  other  places.  ^^ 
Grant  county  occupies  the  south-western  corner  of 
the  territory,  with  an  area  of  about  7,000  square  miles, 
being  bounded  on  the  west  by  Arizona  and  on  the 
south  by  Mexico.  It  is  a  new  county,  organized  by 
act  of  1868.  It  was  then  cut  off  from  Dona  Ana,  and 
a  small  portion  of  its  territory  was  included  in  the 
Arizona  county  of  1860-1,  before  Arizona  was  or- 
ganized as  a  territory.  There  was  in  1877  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  attach  it  to  Arizona ;  and  the 
boundary  was  slightly  changed  in  1880.  The  county 
seat  was  originally  at  Central  City,  but  was  moved  to 
Pinos  Altos  in  1869  and  to  Silver  City  in  1872.  This 
region  does  not  figure  in  the  early  records,  except  as 
the  Santa  Rita  copper  mines  were  worked  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Mexican  and  Spanish  times.  It  is  essentially 
a  mining  county,  the  development  of  which  began  at 
Pinos  Altos  in  1866,  and  the  yield  of  which  in  1872-81 
was  about  $5,000,000.  In  this  industry,  as  elsewhere 
recorded,  it  heads  the  list  of  New  Mexican  counties. 
Here  was  the  home  of  the  Apaches,  and  the  scene  of 
many  a  bloody  combat.     The  population  was  4,539  in 

^^  Socorro,  with  a  population  of  1,272,  is  the  only  town  noted  in  the  census 
of  1880.  S.  Marcial  and  Chloride  are  mentioned  in  1883;  also  as  post-offices 
Beaver,  Ft  Craiff,  Horse  Springs,  Magdalena,  Paraje,  S.  Antonio,  S.  Fran- 
cisco, Cherryville,  and  Clairmount.  Ft  Craig  is  a  place  of  historical  interest, 
as  is  Valverde,  the  battle-field  of  1862.  Magdaletio,  Pivtpeetut  qfUie  Town,  is 
a  pamphlet  pub.  at  Sta  Fe,  1886, 12mo,  24  p.  M.  Fischer  and  A.  Abeytia  are 
the  authors  of  the  Sepcrt  as  to  Socorro  Co,^  Soc,  1881. 
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1880,  and  has  been  doubled  since.  The  native  or 
Mexican  element  is  comparatively  small  There  are 
excellent  agricultural  tracts,  especially  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Mimbres  and  Gila,  where  about  10,000  acres 
are  cultivated,  the  mining  camps  affording  an  advan- 
tageous market.  In  1880,  68  farms,  with  an  average 
extent  of  144  acres,  are  noted  as  producing  $145,167. 
In  1883  the  assessment  was  $64,350  on  5,052  acres; 
total  valuation  of  property  $2,960,874.  Grazing  lands 
are  extensive,  of  good  quality,  and  somewhat  more  fully 
utilized  than  in  other  parts  of  the  territory.  In  1883 
there  were  15,871  cattle  and  328,400  sheep.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Hailroad  crosses  the  county  from  west 
to  east,  with  a  narrow-gauge  branch  from  Lordsburg  to 
Clifton  in  Arizona;  while  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  ¥6  road  comes  to  Deming  and  has  a  branch  to 
Silver  City.  The  county  seat,  Silver  City,  is  the  mining 
centre,  and  though  a  new  town,  incorporated  in  1878, 
has  a  population  of  3,000,  with  solid  brick  buildings  and 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  thriving  modem  city.  Dem- 
ing, at  the  junction  of  the  two  great  railroad  lines,  and 
noted  as  the  only  competing  railroad  point  in  the 
territory,  has  sprung  up  since  1880,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  2,000,  with  well-founded  aspirations  to 
the  position  of  county  metropolis  in  the  early  future. 
Georgetown,  Pinos  Altos,  Santa  Rita,  Lordsburg, 
Shakespeare,  and  Carlisle  are  the  most  prominent  of 
other  settlements.^* 

Dona  Ana  county  covers  an  area  of  about  6,700 
square  miles  on  the  southern  frontier,  between  Grant 
on  the  west  and  Lincoln  on  the  east.  It  comprises  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Gadsden  purchase  of  1853- 
4.  The  county  was  cut  off  from  Socorro  in  1852,  and 
then  included  all  of  southern  New  Mexico.     Besides 

"  The  census  figures  of  1880  were:  Central  City  126,  Georgetown  540,  Pinos 
Altos  150,  S.  Lorenzo  284,  Silver  City  1,800.  This  county  proauced  15,222 
lbs.  of  butter  in  1880,  more  than  double  the  product  of  any  other.  W.  H. 
Lawrenee^a  Report  as  to  Grant  County^  Silver  City,  1881,  contains  nearly  all 
the  information  extant  in  other  works.  The  newspapers  are  the  Silver  City 
2Tno  Souih-ioeittf  Mining  Chronicle,  and  I'elegram;  tne  Lordsburg  Advance: 
Georgetown  Siher  Brick;  and  Deming  Headlight* 
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the  cutting-off  of  the  other  southern  counties,  as  else* 
where  recordedi  the  boundary  was  modified  by  acts  of 
1870,  1872,  and  1878.  The  county  seat  was  origi- 
nally Dofia  Ana,  but  was  changed  to  Las  Cruces  in 
1853,  to  Mesilla  in  1856,  and  finally  to  Las  Cruces 
again  in  1882.  The  population  in  1880,  including 
most  of  Sierra  county,  was  7,612;  and  is  now,  alone, 
probably  much  more.  The  lower  Rio  Grande  valley 
is  known  as  the  Mesilla  valley,  and  is  a  veritable 
garden-spot,  famous  not  only  for  its  general  crops  of 
;rain,  but  for  its  vegetables-— especially  onions — small 
Pruits,  and  above  all,  for  its  grapes  and  wine.  Its  soil 
is  fertile  and  easily  irrigated ;  two  crops  in  a  year  are 
often  raised,  and  hay  can  be  cut  on  the  mesas  any  day 
in  the  year.  In  1880  there  are  noted  431  farms, 
averaging  107  acres,  and  producing  $175,005.  In 
1883  the  assessment  was  $474,817  on  36,584  acres; 
and  the  total  valuation  of  property  was  $1,417,354. 
Back  from  the  river  the  mesas  furnish  the  same  ad- 
vantage for  grazing  that  are  found  in  other  regions; 
but  in  1883  only  7,248  cattle  and  24,853  sheep  are 
reported.  Rich  mines  have  been  worked,  especially 
in  the  Oi^anos,  Jarillas,  and  Potrillas  mountains. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road from  Deming  to  El  Paso,  and  by  the  Atchison 
road  from  Deming  to  Rincon,  and  from  Rincon  down 
the  Rio  Grande  to  El  Paso,  so  that  no  region  is  better 
supplied  with  railroads.  Las  Cruces,  the  county  seat, 
has  about  1,500  inhabitants,  a  newspaper,  the  Rio 
Grande  Republican^  and  is  the  business  centre.  Me- 
silla, with  a  population  of  1,200,  and  another  paper, 
the  News,  is  a  close  rival.  Rincon  and  Nutt  are  rail- 
road junction  stations.  This  section  has  no  early 
history,  except  that  it  was  traversed  by  all  the  ex- 
plorers and  travellers  between  new  and  old  Mexico. 
I  have  not  even  been  able  to  learn  from  what  particu- 
lar Dona  Ana  the  settlement  derived  its  name;  prob- 
ably from  the  wife  of  one  of  the  early  explorers  or 
governors.     The  first  settlement  of  the  Mesilla  valley 
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was  by  a  Chihuahua  colony,  after  the  boundary  survey 
had  left  this  tract  in  Mexico,  and  before  the  Gadsden 
treaty  restoring  it  to  the  United  States." 

Sierra  county  is  a  new  creation  of  1884,  when  it 
was  formed  from  portions  of  DoiLa  Ana,  Grant,  and 
Socorro,  with  county  seat  at  Hillsborough.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  2,100  miles,  as  I  estimate  it  from  the 
map,  though  different  figures  are  given  by  Ritch  and 
othera  On  account  of  its  recent  origin  no  statistics 
are  accessible.  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  with  con- 
siderable grazing  ranges,  which  have  been  compara- 
tively well  utilized,  and  many  fertile  though  small 
valleys,  which  may  in  time  be  cultivated.  The  main 
industry  is,  however,  mining,  in  which  the  county 
takes  the  highest  rank  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and 
very  nearly  so  without  reference  to  area.  Only  a  few 
mines  have  been  developed,  notably  those  of  the  Lake 
Valley  district,  but  these  have  proved  by  far  the  most 
productive  of  the  territory.  Hillsborough,  the  county 
seat.  Lake  Valley,  and  Kingston  are  connected  with 
the  main  railroad  by  a  branch  from  Nutt  station,  and 
are  thriving  mining  centres,  of  small  population  as  yet ; 
and  the  northern  settlements  are  Palomas,  Fairview, 
Grafton,  Robinson,  and  Chloride.  The  Cafiada  Alamosa 
is  known  to  the  reader  as  the  site  of  a  former  Indian 
reservation ;  and  in  the  main  Rio  Grande  valley,  now 
traversed  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6 
Railroad,  is  the  famous  Jornada  del  Muerto,  an  object 
of  terror  in  early  times  to  all  who  were  compelled  to 
make  the  trip  between  old  and  new  Mexico. 

"La  Lnz  and  TularoBa,  with  pop.  of  249  and  549,  are  the  only  towns 
named  in  the  oensns  of  1880.  The  post-offices  named  in  1883  are  Colorado, 
near  Hatch  Station,  600,  Dofia  Ana  600,  Ft  Selden,  S.  Agnstin,  Tolarosa, 
Chamberino,  La  Mesa,  Thome,  and  Victoria.  A.  J.  FourtabiCs  Report  on 
Ihna  Ana  Co.,  1882,  corresponds  with  the  other  county  reports  cited,  and  is 
quoted  by  Ritch  and  others. 
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Nora. — ^Attentioiiifl  oalled  to  the  heading  'lists '  and  to  other  general  or 
indnsiye  headings,  sadi  as  'Statistios,'  'Paeblos,'  'Towns,'  'Forts/  Land- 
grants,'  'Governors,'  'Officials,'  'Military Commanders,'  'Mines,'  'Legisla- 
tnre,'  eta.  tiie  separate  items  of  which  are  not  as  a  role  entered  alphi3>eti- 
caUy  in  wis  indue;  that  is,  in  looking  for  a  particalar  governor,  or  fort,  or 
town,  see,  in  addition  to  tiie  references  nere  given,  the  general  heading  that 
indndes  IL 


Abeitia,  Antonio^  702;  7M 

Abort,  J.  W.,  466. 

Abiqaitl,  240,  258,  907,  340,  419,  421- 

2,  462,  665  et  seq.,  737  et  seq. 
Abd,  129,  138^  161.  17<\  653,  798. 
Abren,  gov.  Santugo^  313^  318,  426. 
Aoebedo^  Fr.,  72. 
Aoha,  64. 
Acoma,  42,  50-1,  64,  66;  86,  97,  138- 

45,  160-1,  182,  196,  200,  203,  207, 

210-7,  221-2,  226^  229,  231,  274. 
Acts  of  Legislature,  Ank,  539^42. 
Acts  of  Legislatore^  Sw  Mez..  637-40; 

710  et  seq. 
Acaco,  46,  50;  see  'Aooma.' 
Acufia,  Fran.,  356. 
Acos,  31,  see  'Acoma*' 
Acnye,  53. 
Adams,  O.  H.,  107. 
Adams,  Whitmff  &  Ox,  531. 
Agents,  see  'LicL  Affairs.' 
Agin,  53. 
Ago,  51. 
Agricnltare,  Aria.,  630,  534-6,  645, 

572,  594  et  seq.,  596-7. 
Agriculture,  N.  Mez.,  276-6^  302-3; 

644-.5,  760-8. 
Agua  Caliente,  366-7. 
Agua  Fria,  586,  606. 
Agua  Neera,  742. 
Aguas  Calientes,  63. 
AguasZarcas,  77. 
Aguato,  87. 
Aguatnvi,   201,   222,  225,  238,  249, 

36^-4,  see  'Moqui.' 
Aguilar,  Alonso  R.,  266. 
Affuilar,  Pablo,  128,  133,  143. 
Abacus,  31,  41. 
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Aijados,  149. 

Aijaos,  16a 

Ainsworth,  F.  K.,  613. 

Ajuico,  170. 

Aio  mines,  498,  679,  590. 

Alameda,  188. 

AUmillo,  181. 

Alarcon,  Hem.,  9,  32,  35-6. 

Albert,  John,  432. 

Albnrquerque,  79,  168,  170,  188,  228, 
231,  234,  239,  274,  296,  422,  428-9, 
433  692-3,  697-8,  740-3,  774,  787-9. 

Alcalde,  plaza,  785. 

Alcaldes,  see  'government.' 

Alchedomas,  see  'Halchedumas.' 

Aldrich,  M.,  504,  507. 

Alegre,  authority,  80. 

Alencaster,  Joaq.  Real,  gov.,  284, 295- 
6,300. 

Alexander,  lieut-col,  441. 

Allande,  gov.  Pedro  M.,284^  298. 

Allen,  All,  298 

Allen,  Wm.  O.,  53L 

Allyn,  judce,  622. 

Almanwi,  Ant.,  296-7. 

Almasan,  Fran.  A.,  209. 

Almy,  lieut,  567. 

Alona,  202-234. 

Aloqui,  186,  see  'Moqui' 

Alpuente,  Juan,  205,  210 

Altar,  378,  393,  406. 

Alvarado,  Hem.,  50  et  seq. 

Alvarado,  Pedro,  35. 

Alvarez  Juan,  227-8. 

Alvarez,  Manuel,  447-9. 

Alvarez,  Sebastian,  306. 

Amacavas,  155,  348,  see  'Mojaves.' 

Amaiavas,  see  'Mojaves.' 

Anuiles,  507. 

Amargo,  786. 
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Ameies,  see  '  Jemesb' 
Amujoo^  141. 
Analoo^  179. 
Analiza,  7r.,  182. 
Anderson,  Joe,  488^ 
Andres,  67,  78-9,  88. 
Andrews,  €^.  L.,  544. 
Angerstein,  E.,  912,  688. 
An^ey,  W.  Z.,  433»  444,  449. 

tnian,  7  et  sea.,  13  et  seq.,  98,  152. 
niinas,  Las,  785. 
Anthraoite  coal,  756^  789,  see  'Mines.' 
Antiquities,  1-5. 
Anton,  86. 

Anton  Chioo,  322,  436. 
Anza,  Juan  B.  de,  260-8,  871,  385-6, 

380-96. 
Apache  Gafioo,  413-15,  693  et  seq. 
Apache  Connly,  527,  591,  596,  608  et 

seQ. 
Apache  Pftss,  602,  515,  590. 
Apache-Mojayes,  546,  see  'Yavapais.' 
Apache-Yamas,  546,  see  'Hualapais.' 
Apaches,  Axis.,  354-407  passim,  474- 

550  passim,  552-70,  581,  594. 
Apaches,  N.  Mez.,  162-268  passim, 

315,   418,  437,  459,  462-4,  668  et 

seq.,  744  et  seq. 
Apancio  (authority),  80. 
Appropriations,  Ariz.,  526. 
Appropriations,  N.  Mez.,  714. 
Aquico,  86. 
Araos,  Domingo^  234. 
Arapahoes,  4^. 
Archiyes  of  Afezioo,  20  et  seq.,   of 

Spain,  19-20,  118  et  seq. 
ArcWo  de  N.  Mez.,  2(^  197,  641, 719, 

and  passim. 
Archiyo  de  Sta  F^  19-20^  197  and 

pasfiiTni 
Archuleta,  Diego,   823,  413,  429-32, 

436. 
Archuleta,  Juan,  166,  322. 
Archundi,  Fran.,  299. 
Arellano,  Diego  M.,  307. 
Arellano,  Tristan,  39,  46»  54,  56,  61- 

3,65. 
Ar^valo,  Ltioas,  232L 
Argtlello,  gov.  Fen.,  164r^  167. 
Anas,  capt,  201. 
AriaSk  Juana,  171. 

Arihao,  388,  see  'Arivaca.' 

^ida  Zona,  521. 

Ariaona,  521. 

Arivaca,  388,  403,  607,  589-90,  596. 

Arirxma,  chap.  uL,  zv.-i.,  zix.-zziv., 

see  table  of  contents  for  details. 

Meation  m  N.  Mez.,  chapters  72-3, 


189,  157,  154  et  aeq.,  260  et  seq.^, 
408,  458,  688-9. 

Arizona  Cent  K,  R.,  611,  see  'Rail- 
roads.' 

Arizona  City,  615. 

Arizona  Compiled  Laws,  523. 

Arizona  County,  N.  Mez.,  508,  590, 
641,  798. 

Arizona  Journals  of  Legis.,  523,  and 
passim. 

Arizona  rancherfa,  371. 

Arizonac,  345,  52(^1. 

Arizonia,  521. 

Arizpe,  360,  475. 

Arizuma,  508,  521. 

Arkansas  Bay.,  236. 

Arlegui  (authority),  80. 

Armendibriz  grant,  472,  726. 

Armijo  fami^,  330. 

Armijo,  Ant.,  284. 

Armijo,  gov.  Manuel,  313,  316  et  seq., 
322-6,^  336,  411-12  et  seq.,  419 
et  seq. 

Armijo,  Santiaffo,  430. 

Army  of  the  West,  409  et  seq. 

Arnold,  591-2. 

Amy,  W.  Y.  M.,  705,  711,  728,  733- 
4,740. 

Arocha,  Juan  J.,  813. 

Arrezafe,  521. 

Arrioivita,  CrotdoOf  875  et  seq.,  380-1, 
387-8,  397. 

Arriqulbar,  Pedro,  379. 

Arroyo  de  Arizona,  401. 

Arroyo  Hondo,  432. 

Artesian  wells,  645,  see  'Agricul- 
ture. 

Arvide,  Martin,  160,  166. 

Asay  Valley,  77. 

Ascension,  Luisa,  163. 

Ash  Fork,  605. 

Ashley,  509. 

Assembly,  see  'Legislature.' 

Asumpdon  conyen^  130. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sta  F^  R.  R., 
330,  604-5,  781,  788-9,  799^800,  see 
'Railroads.' 

Atlantic  k  PacifioR.  R.,  603,  795,  see 
'Railroads.' 

Authorities  quoted,  see  list  at  begin- 
ning of  yol.,  page  19-26,  and  foot- 
notes passim. 

Austin,  Texas,  602. 

Austin,  F.  S.,  628. 

Austin,  Wm,  432. 

Ayerill,  lieut,  676. 

Xyila,  AlonsoR.,  171. 

Xvila  y  Pacheco,  goy.  Enrique,  165. 

Axtell,  S.  R,  706,  713. 

Ayala,  Pedro»  170. 
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Ayamoate,  Fr.,  75. 

Ayeta,  Fran.,  171-2, 181-3»  187, 190-1. 

Ayers,  John,  791. 

Ayuntamiento,    311,    see    'Qovem- 

ment.' 
Aztecs,  4-5. 
Aztlan,  627. 
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Baboock,  Wm  F.,  592. 

Bac,  S.  Javier  del,  355-S.  862-3.  360, 

373,  375,  379-81,  396,  398>9, 401-2, 

406,  550-1,  605,  607.  618. 
Ba«g,  8.  C,  622. 
Bahacechaa,  156^  34& 
Bail,  John,  720. 
Baird,  James,  298. 
Baker,  322. 
Baker,  576. 
Baker,  Alex.,  676. 
Baker,  A.  0.,  628. 
Baker,  Charles,  617. 
Baker,  J.  M.,  613. 
Baker  City,  785. 
Balch,  W.  R.,  i/tnen,  752  etseq. 
BiUiager,  J.  0.,  531. 
BUaas,  Rio,  41. 
Baadelier,   Ad.  F..  Hini,  Tnirod.,  17, 

24,  38,  52-3,  55,    62,  64,  89,  112, 

133,  158,  182. 
Baptists,  see  'Churoh.' 
Birbacomari,  403. 
Barlow,  59. 
Barahart,  Q.  H.,  628. 
Barranca,  Arroyo,  41. 
Barretro,  Ant.,  OJeada,  91,  111,  157, 

289,311-14. 
Barreneche,  Juan  A.,  379. 
Barrera,  Jose,  369. 
Barrett,  lieut,  691. 
Birrio,  Naevo,  Capt.,  63. 
Barroso,  Oris.  A.,  198. 
Bimindo.  Hem.,  78. 
Birtlett,  E.  L.,  720. 
Bartlett,  J.  R.,  91,  468-71»  479-80. 
Biscoin,  lieut,  502. 
Bashford,  Coles,  521. 
Batemaa,  G.  £.,  617. 
Baum.  Peter,  298. 
Baylor,  John  R.,  512,  688  et  seq. 
Be%le.  Ed.  F.,  494^,  500. 
Bdale  Spring,  546,  562,  664. 
Beall,  lieut,  444-^. 
Bean,  Sam.  Q.,  507. 
Bear  Spring,  see  '  Ojo  del  Obo.' 
Beard,  judge,  455. 
Beaubien,  Charles,  426. 
Beaubien,  Karciso,  432. 
Beaumont)  Cronica,  72-3. 


Becknell,  capt.,  299. 

Beebe,  A.  P.,  531. 

Belen,  307,  794-6. 

Bell,  lieut,  666. 

Beltran,  Bernardino^  80,  84,  87,  89- 

90. 
Beltran,  Manuel,  192. 
Benavides,  Alonso,  Memorial  ^nd  Req- 

teste,  70.  146,  160-2. 
BendeU,  H.,  544. 
Benedict,  Kirby,  719. 
Bennett,  C.  £.,  517. 
Bennett,  £.  J.,  628. 
Bennett,  T.  T.,  734. 
Benson,  604-^,  621. 
Bent,  gov.,  Charles,   335,  415,  426, 

430,  432,  437,  441,  460. 
Bent's  Fort,  see  *  Forts.' 
BenUey,  S.  A.,  740. 
Benton,  Thos.  H.,  333,  412-13,  431, 

443. 
Berado  rancho,  531. 
Berger's  Tourist's  (hade,  781-Z 
Bernal,  Cris.  M.,  356-^ 
Bemal,  Juan,  177. 
Bemal,  Mariano,  298. 
Bemal  Spring,  694,  697. 
Bernalillo,  52^,  83,   217-18,  227-8, 

788. 
Bernalillo  County,  787-8. 
Bemave,  J.  C.  Gil,  379,  384-5. 
Berry,  J.  N.,  613. 
Bigelow.  J.  N.,  482. 
Biggs,  Jonathan,  546. 
Bigotes,  49  et  seq.,  55,  59. 
Bill  WiUUms,  river  and  mt,  88^  155, 

348,  366,  482,  590. 
Billanqui,  Jesuit,  711. 
Billy  the  Kid,  796. 
Biography,  Ariz,  pioneers,  chap.  zxiv. 
Biography,  N.  Mez.  pioneers,  chap. 

xzzi. 
Biflbee,  577,  589  et  seq.,  621. 
Bishop  and  bishopric,  161-2,  240-2, 

257,  289,  307-8,  314,  342,  365,  see 

•Church.* 
Black,  C.  S.,  613. 
Black  cafion,  495. 
Black  hUls,  590. 
Blair,  F.  P.,  426. 
Blinn,  L.  W.,  628. 
Blumner,  Charles,  426. 
Bocanegra,  Juan  G.,  142. 
Boggs,  Thos  O.,  668,  782. 
Bcwgs,  T.  W.,  628. 
BoIm  de  PUta,  12,  345,  362. 
Bolsas,  Antonio,  205. 
Bonanza,  790. 

BonUla,  Ant,  Ajmntes,  20,  252,  263. 
Bonilla,  Fran.  Leiva,  107-9,  138. 
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Bonner »  W.  K,  504. 

Bonneville,  col,  601,  670,  676. 

Bonney,  Wm.  H.,  796. 

Book,  Igt  in  Am.,  507. 

Bordoy,  Mariano,  379. 

Boeqne  Redondo,  661-2,  671,  678-9, 

730  et  seq.,  742  et  aeq. 
Boundary  and  gnrveys,  290-1,  311, 

344-5,   408,  442,   447,  453  et  seq., 

457-8,  467  et  Beq.,  477,  479-80,  491, 

493  et  eeq.,  504,  506,  527-9,  652, 

722. 
Boulbott,  BaooBsetk  475. 
Boorke,  J.  G.,  Snahe-danee,  548. 
Bove,  131. 

Bowie,  Geo.  W.,  514. 
Boyatun,  col,  440. 
Braba,  50,  63,  see  'Taoe.' 
Bracito,  £1,  432. 
Brackett»  A.  G.,  HuL  U,  8,  Caoakry, 

660. 
Bradahaw,  W.  D. .  522. 
Brenbain,  R.  T.,  320. 
Breevort,  fiiiaa,  and  his  bookB,  191, 

757.  791. 
Brewer  ton,  lient,  466. 
Briceflo,  see  'Pefialosa.' 
Brickwood,  J.  T.,  628. 
Brigham  City,  531. 
Brlgnoli,  322. 
Bronkow  mine,  590l 
Brooks,  maj.,  676. 
Brotoni,  Fran.,  230. 
Brown,  C.  O.,  488. 
Brown,  G.  £.,  628. 
Brown,  John,  292. 
Brown,  J.  C,  334. 
Brown,  Robt  F.,  435-6, 
Brown,  W.  H.,  566. 
Browne,  J.  Boss,  and  his  works,  517- 

18,  522,  544,  581. 
Bryan,  R.  W.  D.,  791. 
Buchanan,  James,  408-9. 
Bnena  Esperanza  riv.,  155,  157,  348, 

see  '  Colorado  riv. ' 
Bnena  Guia  riv,  35. 
Buenavista,  369,  390. 
Bu£Bftloes,  49,  51,  59-41,  72,  77,  90, 

138, 210,  see  also  'CibolA.' 
Bnroh  &  Woods,  496. 

Burchard,  H.  C,  Beports,  583,  752  et 

seq. 
Buigwin,  oapt,  422,  428-8,  488^ 
Borr,  Aaron,  286. 
Bushman,  John,  531. 

Bnstamante,  C.  M.,  and  his  works, 

319,  323,  414-15. 
Bnstamante,  goy.  Juan  D.,  238-42. 

Bostamante  and  Gallegos,  77* 


Busto,  Ant.  C,  238. 
Bntterfield  stage  line,  496. 


Cabeza  de  Vaca,  9, 16-19,  27,  60,  75, 

82,  158. 
Caborca,  Mission,  353,  863,  393. 
Cabrillo,  Juan  R.,  9. 
Cachupin,  gov,  Tomin    Veleis,  244- 

58,272-3. 
Cadanchos,  Rio,  157. 
Cadena,  Fr.  Fran.  Gomez,  180. 
Cahignas,  286. 

Calabazas,  369,  385,  403,  507,  605. 
Caldwell,  Matthew,  320. 
Calhoun,  James  S.,  460  et  seq.,  446-7, 

463,  630-2,  662-3. 
California,  9,  13,  314^  338,  359,  364, 

387-90,  394-7,  481,  44&-51,  456-7, 

467,  478,  483,  et  seq.,  506,  511-14, 

555,  558,  598. 
California  Southern  R.  R.,  604-5. 
California    Volunteers,   513-16,   556, 

690-1,  726. 
CaUe,  Juan  D.,  Memorial,  111,  158, 
Calloway,  capt  Wm  P.,  514 
CallviUe,  613. 
Calzade,  Fr.,  182. 
Camar^o,  Fr.  Ant,  234^. 
Cambnjos,  163. 
Came  vaL,  77. 
Camp,  L.  C,  752,  785. 
Camp  Apache,  see  'Fort  Apache.' 
Camp  Calhoun,  486. 
Camp  Goodwin,  see  Tort  Goodwin.' 
Camp  Grant,  557,  559,  562,  565-6. 
Camp  Independence,  488. 
Camp  Lincoln,  556. 
Camp  Lowell,.  515. 
Camp  McDowell,  562. 
Camp  Ord,  565. 
Camp  Reno.  557. 
Camp  Thomas,  585. 
Camp  Utah,  532. 
Camp  Verde,  562,  56&-S, 
Campbell,  A.  H. .  482. 
Campbell,  J.,  628. 
Campbell,  J.  G.,  613. 
Campo,  Andres,  66-7. 
Campos,  Fr.,  352,  359-41. 
Caflada,  La,  178,  234,  274,  311,  317- 

19,  433-4,  786,  see  also  Santa  Cruz. 
Cafiada  Alamosa,  663,  711,  745,  801. 
Canadian,  Rio,  53,  59,  157. 
Canby,  Col,  677  et  seq.,  687  et  seq. 
Cambar  Lakes,  157. 
Cafion  Bonita,  733. 
CafiueUs,  lieut,  268. 
Capital  Ariz.,  508,  512,  526-17. 
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Capitol  K.  M.,  640  et  seq.,  71&-17. 

CapUia-QeDenOfl  K.  M.,  363^  258. 

C&ravaas,  296,  329  et  aeq. 

'CarbonateviUe,  790. 

Cirdenas,  Garcia  L.,  47,  64,  66-7. 

Cardooa,  157. 

Carey,  A.  B.,  697. 

CarUrna^  chief,  236. 

Carleton,  Jas  H.,  514-6,  527»  554-7, 

6(51  et  eeq.,  67S-9,  690  et  aeq.,  699- 

700,  730  et  aeq.,  736,  746  et  aeq. 
Carlisle,  799. 
Cirlos,  322. 
Carrascal,  Pedro,  154. 
C&macob  col,  357,  487. 
Carriilo,  Baltasar,  379. 
Carrillo,  Joa^  M.  Elias,  476. 
Carrisco,  lieat-col,  303. 
Carriaal,  306,  384. 
Carson,  Kit,  338,  407, 419,  466,  476-7, 

548,  668,  678,  697,  700,  730-1,  736, 

786. 
Carter,  Jacob,  292. 
Carthage,  797. 
Carzall,  Juan,  379. 
Casa  Colonda,  653w 
Caaas  Grande,  42,  366-6,  362,  365, 

605,  625. 
Casas  Grandes,  Chih.,  73.  , 
Casanate,  152. 

Casas,  BemaU,  141-2,  147-60. 
Castafleda,  Pedro,  37,  56. 
CastaAo  de  Sosa,  Gaspar,  100-7,  130. 
Caatildavid,  77. 
Castillo,  Diego,  166. 
Castillos,  m,  184. 
Castle  Dome,  586. 
Castro,  Jos^,  476. 
Castro,  Juan  M.,  192,  221. 
Cataract  Creek,  647. 
Catiti,  Alonso,  175,  185,  189,  199. 
Catlin's  MaxweU  Dynasty,  757. 
Caudal  de  Hidalgo,  398-9. 
Cavo,  Andr^  Tres  8iglM,  170. 
Caxco,  120  et  aeq. 
Caypa,  131. 
Cazorla,  108. 

CeboUeta,  64,  247,  419-22,  429. 
Cedulas,  20. 

Celis,  Jos^  Pedro  R.  de,  342. 
Central,  633. 

Central  Arizona  R.  R.  Co.,  606. 
Central  City,  798-9. 
Cerbat  Mtns,  602. 
Cerrillo,  214. 
Cerrillos,  Los,  790^1. 
Cerro  Aral,  168. 
Cerro  Colorado,  200-1. 
Cervantes,  lieut^  666. 
Chaca»  286. 


Chaco,  467. 

Chacon,  Fernando,  Infwvke^  302-3. 

Chacon  Medina  Salasar  y  Villaseftor, 

gov.   Joe^   227-31,  268,  272,  280, 

284-6. 
Chaffee,  Adna  R,  557. 
Chaguaguaa,  247-8. 
ChaTchihaitea,  104. 
Chalmers,  L.  H.,  62a 
Chama,  Rio,  131,  210,  295,  422. 
Chambers,  Samuel,  298. 
Chamita,  786. 
Chamuscado,   Fran.   Sanchei,   75  et 

seq.,  78. 
ChaniUer,  capt.,  328. 
Chapman,  capt.,  462. 
Charlefoux,  339. 
Charti,  John,  613. 
Chatham,  J.  J.,  628. 
Chato,  chief,  570-1,  746  et  aeq. 
Chavarria,  Diego,  217,  221. 
Chaves,  Fern.,  181. 
Chavez,  gov.  Fran.  J.,  284. 
Chavez,  Ireneo,  720. 
Chavez,  Jos^  Ant,  287,  327. 
Chavez,  J.  F.,  710,  732. 
Chavez,  Manuel,  438,  677,  696-7. 
Chavez,  Pablo,  433. 
CheUy.  Gallon  de,  286,  422,  463,  467, 

609,  675,  679. 
Chemehuevis,  645. 
Chichilticale,  40-2,  68. 
Chihuahua,  6-13,  74,  277-8,  297,  311, 

336,  419,  422-4,  434,  459,  462,  492. 
Chihuahua  City,  12,  424. 
Chilili,  170. 
Chilescas,  163. 
Chinali,239. 
Chinese,  723. 

Chiricahuas,  663-9,  573,  746-6. 
Chivington,  J.  M.,  687  et  aeq.,  693  et 

seq. 
Chloride,  801. 

Choteau,  Auguste  P.,  298-9. 
Christ,  G.,  628. 
Christian  Bros,  K.  M.,  776-7,  see  also 

'Church.* 
Christy,  W.,  628. 

Chron.  Sununaij,  N.  M.,  701  et  aeq. 
Chump,  Ind.,  138,  143,  145. 
Church,  Ariz.,  237-8,  307-8,  37^-80^ 

607. 
Church,  N.  M..  650-1,  777-8. 
Churchill,  C,  628. 
Cia,  50,  58,  77,  86,  130,  182,  194-6, 

200,    203»    206,    209-11,    216-17, 

228-9. 
CibicH  Creek,  665-669. 
Cibola,  30-6,   68,   86,   164,  see  also 

«Zttfii.' 
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CicuTQ,  4d-02,  68-9,  65-9,  158,  we 

ftlao  Teoos.' 
Gicuiqae,  89,  see  also  'Pecos.' 
Ci^ega,  La,  175,  435,  566. 
Gienegiiilla,  189,  206,  213,  221. 
dmanoii,   665  et  seq.,  723,  737  et 

861}.,  779-81. 
CiTiligafaoTi  of  the  Indians,  1-5. 
CLaflin,  oapt.,  694. 

Clainis  Miainst  U.  a,  N.  M.,  71^19. 
GLaima,  land,  see  land-gcants. 
Clark,  424. 
Clark,  Lonis,  703. 
Clay,  senator,  467. 
Clemente,  Est^an,  168. 
Clemente,  Gaspar  de,  879. 
aerer,  0.  P.,  715-16,  719. 
Clifford,   Josephine,   Overktnd   Talei, 

749. 
Clifton,  590,  605,  627,  799. 
Climate,  Aziz.,  594-5. 
Climate.  N.  M.,  766-7. 
Clam,  John  P.,  566-7. 
Coahnanas,  156,  848. 
Coal,  see  Mines. 
Cooapaa,  156,  348. 
Coduse,  502;  557, 564,  566. 
Cochise  Ca,  527,  566,  588-90,  596, 

598^  620  et  seq. 
Cochiti,  58,  179,  189,  195,  198,  200, 

208^,  216-17,  221.  228,  237. 
Cockbum,  F.  Q.,  628. 
Cboo»  50. 

Cocomaricopas,  358,  367,  390. 
Cocopas,  489,  501,  545. 
Cootfspera,  353-4. 

Codallos  y  Rabal,  gov.  Joaq.,  244, 249. 
Coffman,  B.  S.,  622. 
Coleccion  de  Doe,  Inediios,  22. 
Colfax  CO.,  779  et  seq. 
Colleges,  see  'Education.' 
Collins,  Jas  L.,  662,  677. 
Colly,  Solomon,  295. 
Colonias  Militares  de  Occidente,  475. 
Colony  grants,  N.  M.,  766. 
Colorado  City,  489  et  seq.,  499. 
Colorado,  Rio,  35,  39,  47>^,  88, 154-6. 

346,  352,  357-9,  365-7,  386-96,  406- 

7,  432-3,  469,  481-2,  489-91,  497-9, 

527,  547,  580,  586,  595,  602-4. 
Colorado,  Bio,  Fenj,  486-^. 
Cdorado,  Rio,  Navigation  and  Steam* 

er,  489-90,  602. 
Colorado  Chiqnito,   Rio»   41,  48,  88, 

154,  346,  4^,  481-2,  495,  531,  591, 

696,610. 
Colorado^  State,  258,  292,  421,  592, 

684  et  seq. ,  692. 
Colorado^  Baron  de  los,  see  'Peralta 

deCdrdoba.' 


Colton,  D.  D.,  502. 

Colyer,  Vincent,  548, 661-6, 729,  745- 

6. 
ComadnrKn,  capt,  406,  475-8. 
Comanohee,  171,  239,  249,  266-9,  264, 

280,  285-^  292,  437,  462,  658,  732, 

736,  746. 
Comandancia,  N.  M.,  313. 
Combs,  Franklin,  NarraUvej  324. 
Commeroe,  see  IVade. 
Compromise  measures  in  Cong.,  456- 

7. 
Conoepcion,  397. 

Concha,  gov.  Fernando  de  la,  268, 276. 
Concha,  gov.  Hem.  Ugarte  y  la,  165, 

167-8. 
Condios,  1$, 
Conchos,  Rio,  76.  124. 
Confederates  in  Ariz.,  510  et  seq. 
Confederates  in  N.  M.,  chap,  zzvii. 
Congregationalists,  see  Church. 
Congress  on  Aziz.,  504-5,  525-6. 
Congregationalists,  see  Church. 
Congress  on  Ariz.,  504-5,  525-6. 
Congress  on  N.  M.,  427,  446,  451  et 

seq.,  651,  714-16. 
Conibas  Lake,  149. 
Coneios,  295,  710,  722. 
Conklin,  E.,  Piehiresgne  Arie.,  593. 
Connell,  Bobt»  613. 
Connelly,  gov.   Henry,  413-16,   423, 

448»  m,  690,  705,  719. 
Conquest  of   Ariz,   by  U.  S.,  476  et 

seq. 
Conquest  of  N.  M.  by  Spanish,  chap. 

vi.-vii,  xviL,  by  U.  ST,  chap. 
Constitution  of  Ariz.,  507. 
Constitution  of  Mez.,  316. 
Constitution  N.  M.,  447-8, 720  et  seq. 
Contested  seats  in  Cong.,  716. 
Contraband  'Trade'  q.  v. 
Convention,  Constit.  Aziz.,  504-7. 
Convention,   Confederate  Ariz.,  511. 
Convention,  Constit  K.  M.  443-^ 
Cooper,  55. 

Cook,  capt,  828,  694-6. 
Cook,  H.  C,  512,  688. 
Cook,  Nathan  P.,  504. 
Cook,  Thomas,  298. 
Cooke,   lieut-col  and  works,  411  et 

seq.,  416,  421,  464r^,  477-9. 
Cooke,  P.  Bt  6.,  Conquest  qf  N.  M. 

and  Cal,  413. 
Cooke,  WmG.,  820,  322. 
Cooper,  Stephen,  299. 
Copala,73. 

C^ala,  Lake,  55,  155,  848. 
Copper,  see  'Mines.' 
Coral,  Rio,  157, 
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C6rdoh^  hm  C,  112. 

Cornwall,  A.,  614. 

Comyn,  John  W.,  651. 

Coro,  355. 

Ooronado,   Franciico  Y.,   10,  33-70, 

84,  66,  9S,  149,  158,  163,  188,  346, 

355. 
CorporationB,  N.  M.,  710  et  aeq. 
Cdrtes  of  Sp&in,  Beleoate  to,  ^3. 
Cort^  Heman,  7-9,  33,  35,  116. 
Cortes,  Juan,  143. 
Cort^,  436. 
Cornfia,  Vioeroy,  92-8b 
Corvera,  Fran.,  198. 
CostiUa,  710,  722. 
Cotton,  31,  45,  154,  830,  534,  595. 
Cotambo,  IncL,  141. 
Coult,  Theodore,  516. 
Council,  see  liOKiBlatare.' 
Connties  Ariz.,  cemd.  zziv.,  p.  503^, 

507,  523,  627,  539  et  aeq. 
Counties,  N.  M.,  chap,  xxxi,  p.  312, 

637  etseq.,  641  et  seq.,  710  et  seq., 

748-56  passim. 


Courts,  N.  M.,  630etsM.,  720. 

Coutts,  Cave  J.,  Dka,  479,  485-7. 

Cox,  £.  T.,  see  'Owen  R.  £.' 

Cox.  F.,  628. 

Covero,  221,  422. 

Coy  ner,  D.  H. ,  LotitTrapper$,90O-l,Z38, 

Coyoteroe,  670. 

Cozzens,   S.  W.,  MarveUoue  Country f 

373,  50&-7,  519. 
Crabb,  Henry  A.,  502. 
Craig,  Col.,  468,  480. 
Crawford,  Capt,  572. 
Crawford,  Sec  War,  446. 
Cremony,  John  C.  and  Works,  468, 

514,  556,  669. 
Crepdsculo,    £3,    'Newspaper,'   314» 

341. 
Crespo,  Benito,  and  Memorial,  240-1. 
Crespo,  Francisco  Ant.,  391. 
Creuzbaur,  Robert,  486. 
Crime,  Ariz.,  503,  575-7. 
Crime,  N.  M.,  722-3. 
Cri8t<5bal,  Ind.,  130. 
Crittenden,  Senator,  605. 
Crittenden,  Geo.  R,  687  et  seq. 
Crittenden,  T.  L.,  556. 
Croix,  Caballero  de,  263,  276,  378. 
Crook,  Geo.,  and  Heporta,  560-8,  571- 

3. 
Cross,  Editor,  503. 
Toothers,  W.  D.,  548. 
Cruoes,  Las,  607,  800. 
Cruz,  Juan,  67,  81. 
Cruzados,  155. 

Cruzat,  gov.  Dom.  J.  P.,  192^. 
Crozat  y  G<Sngora,  gov.  Gerv.,  242-3. 


Cuartalejo,  166,  229,  236-9. 

Cubero,  Kio,  221. 

Cnbero,  Gov.  Pedro  R.,  218  et  seq.. 

224-«,  363-4. 
Cuemo  Verde,  264. 
Cuervo  y  ValcUs,  gov.  Fran.,  227  et 

seq. 
Cuerti^  La,  436. 
Cnitoas,166. 
Culebra,  710,  722. 
Culiacan,  8. 
Culver,  R.,  432. 
Cunames,  see  'Pnnames.'  • 
CuquiarachL  360. 
Cunency,  If.  M.,  277-8. 
Curtis,  53a 
Cushing,  H.  R,  56a 
Custom  House,  see  'Trade.' 
Cutts,  J.  W.,  Oonqtiesl,  416. 
Cuyamanque,  206,  210,  217. 
Cuyammique,  199. 
Cuyamunqae,  63. 


Dale,  F.  W.,  794. 

Daley,  316. 

Dallam,  Richard,  426. 

Dallas,  Maj.,  565. 

Dampier,  voyage,  183. 

Dann,  F.  P.^^m.  Jiqportt,  636. 

Darling,  E.  W.,  73a 

Date  (>oek,  562-6,  587. 

Davidson,  Capt.,  488,  666. 

Davidson,  M.  0.»  551. 

Davis,  Gen.,  744. 

Davis,  Jeff.,  508. 

Davis,  W.  H.  H.,  and  his  works.  18, 
23,  53,  58,  59,  62,  79,  81,  84-5,  88- 
91, 109,  111  et  seq.,  131,  150,  157-8, 
164,  176,  182-3,  194-7,  200,  203, 
209,  212,  216-20,  305,  446-7,  455, 
633,  645,  654,  681. 

Dawson,  J.  B.,  782. 

Decourcy,  Lieut,  410L 

Deer  Creek,  585. 

Defrees,  W.  S.,  548. 

De  Groot,  751. 

De  LTsle,  71. 

Delche,  Chief,  657. 

Delegate  to  oonfed.  cong.  Ariz.,  611. 

Delegates  to  cong.  Ariz.,  604-9,  525. 

Delegates  to  cong.  N.  M.,  448,  650-1, 
715-16. 

Delegate  to  cdrtes  N  M.,  287  et  sea. 

Delgado,  CArlos,  and  works,  231,  24l 
246^-7,  260-1,  272. 

Delgado,  FeL,  731. 

Deming,  604,  799. 

Dent,  6.  W.,  544. 

Denver,  Bid.,  687  et  seq. 
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Denver  ft  R.  G.  B.  B.,  784;  s^  also. 

'RailroadB.' 
Department  of  N.  M.,  311. 
Derby,  G«o.  H.,  and  works,  489-90. 
Deaeret,  446. 
Despersidos,  see  'Crime.' 
Devm,  T.  C,  and  Heport,  656-7. 
Diamond  Hoax,  Ariz.,  591-2. 
Diaz,  Jnaa,  369,  379,  389. 
Diaz,  Melchor,  37,  39,  46-7. 
Diaz,  BafaeL  379. 
Dickenson,  S.  C,  612. 
Diez,  Pedro  B.,  369. 
Diputacion  provincial,  311. 
Discovery  of  Ariz.,  chap.  iL 
Discovery  of  N.  Mez.,  chap.  iL-iii, 

pp.  16-19. 
Districts,  see  Mines. 
DiBtamell's  map,  469. 
Docnmentos  para  la  Hist,  de  Mex,,  22. 
Docamento0|xira  la  Hkt,  de  N.  Mex., 

20-1. 
Dodd,  Theo.  H.,  693  et  seq.,  732-a 
Dodge,  Hiram  O.,  Ark.,  591-3. 
Dodge,  H.  L.,  675. 
Dodt,  Helenas,  546. 
Doff,  a  faithful,  140. 
Dolan,  J.  J.,  752. 
Dold,  Henry,  794. 
Dolores,  352. 

Dominguez,  Frandsoo  A.,  261-2,  392. 
Dominguez,  Jos^,  216,  225. 
Dominguez  de  *  Mendoza,'  q.  v. 
Dofia  Ana,  190,  424,  800. 
Dofla  Ana  co.,  504,  607,  723,  799^-800. 
Donaldson,  Maj.,  693  et  seq. 
Donaldson,  A.  M.,  735. 
Doniphan,  A.  W.,  409,  421   et  seq., 

424-6,  428-9,  432,  434,  437,  463. 
DooHttie,  J.  B.,  731. 
Dorantes,  Andres,  16,  27. 
Dore,  Manrice,  592. 
Dorrington,  J.  W.,  616. 
Dorsey,  Stephen,  782. 
Dougherty,  J.,  628. 
Douglas,  James,  504. 
Downinff,  Capt.,  695. 
Downs,  Francis,  791. 
Drama,  127. 

Drought,  184-5,  214-15,  397. 
Dryden,  Wm,  321-2. 
Dudley,  L.  E.,  666,  729. 
Dunbar,  £.  E.,  Amerioan  PkmeeHng, 

519. 
Duncan,  Maj.,  698. 
Dunn,  G.  £  ,  628. 
Dunn,  John  G.,  546. 
Dunn,  J.  P.,  Maaaacres,  554,  676,  679, 

730  et  sea. 
Duran,  Andres,  170,  180. 


Duran,  Bod.,  119,  121. 

Durango,  298,  311. 

Durango,  bishop  of,  Beport,  271. 

Durkee.  J.  E..  628. 

Dwyer,  Jos.  W.,  782. 

Dyer,  Lieut,  433. 
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Ealy,  T.  F.,  740. 

Ears,  proof  of  killed  Indians,  268. 
Earthquakes,  Ariz.,  489,  535. 
Eastman,  Galea,  734-5. 
Easton,  Lieutenant-col,  440. 
Ebstein,  F.  H.  £.,  566. 
Edmondson,  Maj.,  435-6. 
Education,  Ariz.,  605  et  seq. 
Education,   N.    M.,    chap,    xxix.,   p. 
304-5,  341,  643,  710  et  seq.,  774-6. 
Edwards,  Gov.  of  Mo.,  409. 
Edwards,  Frank  S.,  Campaign^  420. 
Ehrenbefg,  Ariz.,  680,  603.  616. 
Ehreuberg,  H.,  366,  489,  498,  604, 546. 
Eilera,  A.,  581. 
Eixarch,  Tom&a,  392,  394. 
El  Paso,  91,  128,  168, 170  et  seq.,  182- 

3,  218,  274,  279,  297,  311,  415,  423- 

4,  440-2,  468,  493. 

Eldoldt,  Sam.,  and  works,  762,  787. 

Eldorado  CatLon,  680,  685. 

Elections,  Ariz.,  606,  622,  525. 

Eiguea,  Francisco  M.«  303. 

Elias,  Col,  475. 

Elfas,  Simon,  305. 

Elizabethtown,  779-80. 

Elk  Spring,  743. 

Elliott  ft  Co.,  HisL  Ariz.,  373,  592-3, 

687. 
Elliott.  Capt,  676. 
Ellis,  Powhatan,  325. 
EUison,  Sam.,  19,  717,  791. 
Eman,  T.  J.,  628. 
Emancipation,  N.  M.,  681  et  leq. 
Emenes,  Ind.,  132;  see  also  '  Jemes.' 
Emexes,  see  'Jemes.' 
Emigration  to  Cal.  via  Ariz.,  483,  486. 
Emigration,  N.  M.,  472-3;  see  also 

'Inunigration.' 
Emory,  W.  H.,  and  works,  416-19, 

464,  468-9,  493^. 
Encinal,  248. 
English  designs,  94. 
Episcopalians,  see  'Church.' 
•Erwin,  A.  M.,  557. 
Escalante,  Sergt,  356. 
Escalante,  Silvestre  V.,  and  works, 

19,  176-7,  261-2,  391-2. 
Escalante  and  Barrundo,  78. 
Escalona,  Juan,  and  Carta,  147,  150- 

1,  154. 
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Escalona,  Luis,  67. 

EscftQJaqaes,  14i*-^. 

Eschman,  C,  628. 

Escobar,  Fran.,  154,  156,  158. 

Escudero,  Jos^  A.  de,  Notidag,  289. 

Escadero,  Man.  S.,  334. 

Espejo,  Ant,  52,  70,  78-91, 95-7, 154, 

188,346. 
Eapeleta,  Chief,  222. 
Espeleta,  Jos^,  349. 
Espinosa,  Alonso,  182,  369. 
Espinosa,  Juan,  Hidoria,  52. 
Espiritu  Santo,  Bernardo  del,  406. 
Ejquivel  Fran.,  119,  122. 
Estado  Intemo  del  Norte,  311. 
Estancia  de  Domingnez,  188. 
Estelric,  Joan  K,  385. 
Estero,  Largo^  190. 
Est^Tan,  Negro,  345. 
Eitev'anico,  27-32. 
Estrada,  Gov.,  see  *Ramirex.' 
Estrada  y  Austria,  Juan,  238t 
ETans,  CoU  709,  783. 
ETans,  J.  W^  628. 
Brerts,  W.  H.,  656. 
Ewell,  R.  &,  607,  512,  67a 
EweU  Ca,  507. 
Exneditions  and  Ezploratioiis,  early 

<diaptef8  pf>wim,  see  also  nsmiw  of 

explorers. 
Explorer,  steamer,  496, 
Exports,  see  'Trade.' 
Cyre,  Edward  K,  514. 


Fairbanks,  605,  621. 
Fbirs,  N.  M.,  277,  302;  644. 
Fainriew,  801 
Falooner,  Thos,  ^oCm,  324. 
Famine,  184-5,  214-15,  266,  397. 
Faraon  Apaches,  223,  232. 
Farfan,  FVandsoo^  166,  18Q,  206,  200» 
213 

Farfaii,  M4roos,  124,  127»  139,  143, 

Fauntlei^,  Col»  666,  677. 

Fay,  A.  K,  612. 

Fergnsson,  D.,  500,  516. 

Fernandez,  576. 

Fernandez,  Fr,  265. 

Fernandez,  Bsjrtolom^,  288,  298L 

Fernandez,  Jaime,  122. 

Fernandez  Duro,  CesAreo,  wofka,  21k 

37,  152,  170-1,  112,  115. 
Fe^  of  the  OoLoiado,  486  aeq.,  499^ 

Feudge,  John,  546. 

Figueredo,  Boque,  Beloickm,  116. 

Figaeroa,  Joe4,  182,  349. 


Filibntt«n,  Ariz.,  602-3,  513. 

FiUbusters.  N.  M.,  286,  320,  476. 

Finance,  N.  M.,  444,  642,  710,  717. 

Fischer,  Bf.,  752,  798. 

Fitzpatrick,  Guide,  411,  415. 

Fit^wtrick,  Thomas,  466. 

Fla^tafl^  605,  611. 

Fleming,  J.  D.,  5i8. 

Flint,  IWythy,  Narr,  qfPattie,  338w 

Flon,  Gov.  Bianuel,  268. 

Floods,  Aiiz.,  499  et  seq.,  513,  531, 
535.  --1        -» 

Florence,  82;  635,  506,  699,  603,  605, 

624-5. 
Flores,  Ag.,  230. 
Flores  MogoUon,  Gov.  Juan   L,  231 

etseo. 
Fonte,  Pedro^  392,  394. 
Fonte,  Admiral,  17a 
Ford,  G.,  567. 
Ford,  J.  H.,  693  et  w&q. 
Ford,  John  S.,  455. 
Forest  Dsle,  531. 
Fort  Apache,  667-8. 
Fort  Barrett,  515. 
Fort  Bascom,  736. 
Fort,  Bent's,  409-11,  415,  460,  465. 
Fort  Bliss,  688  et  seq.,  699. 
Fort  Bowie,  515. 
Fort  Breckenridge,  497-8,  501,  512L 

515,  689. 
Fort  Buchanan,  496,  512;  515,  689. 
Fort  Craig,  512,  689  et  seq.,  746. 
Fort  Defiance,  422,  547,  584,  591,  676 

et  seq.,  733,  736. 
Fort  FiUinore,  512,  688  et  seq. 
Fort  Fauntleroy,  677. 
Fort  Goodwin,  556-7. 
Fort  McDowell,  549. 
Fort  Mann,  437. 
Fort  Marcy,  418,  79a 
Fort  Mojave,  896^  497,  600,  54IMK. 
Fort  Smith,  481. 
Fort  Stanton,  670^  739,  742  et  seq., 

796. 
Fort  Sumner,  671,  678,  730  et  seq. 
Fort  Thorn,  691. 
Fort  Union,  693  et  seq.,  783. 
Fort  Webster,  663^  669. 
Fort  West,  662,  671. 

Fort  Whipple,  522,  55& 

Fort  Wingate,  678,  738,  796. 

Fort  Tuma,  480-1,  485-^  489,  513, 

544-5,  615. 
Forts,  Ariz.,  496  et  seq.,  515,  554. 

Forts,  N.   M.,  666-6,   726;  see  also 

'Gamps.' 
Fountain,  A.  J.,  762,  801. 

Fra  Cristdbal,  83,  181,  190;  422. 
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Franciflcans  in  Ariz.,  349-50,  363-6, 
376-80,  402-3. 

Franciscans  in  N.  M.,  124,  147-51, 
168-61,  166-7, 171-3,  179,  192,  203, 
212-13,  216-17,  230,  238,  240-1, 
246,  250-3,  269-76,  306-8,  841-2. 

Francisco,  Ind.,  78-9. 

Frank,  Abr.,  617. 

Frazier,  G.  M.,  688. 

Freceno,  Got.,  see  Trerifio. 

Freight,  see  Irade. 

Freise,  Prof.,  734. 

Frejes,  Frandsco,  HUkurki,  112. 

Fremont,  Capt.,  406. 

Fremont,  Gov.  John  C,  468,  526. 

French,  222,  232,  236-9,  243-4,  476. 

Freytas,  Reladtm,  24,  169-70. 

Fria,  13(^  132.  see  ako  'Cia.' 

Fronteras,  364-5,  378. 

Fuerte,  360. 

Fuerte,  Rio  del,  350. 

Fugitive  Slave  Law,  N.  M.,  663. 


O 


Gadsdenf  James,  491. 

Gadsden  Purchase,  491  et  seq.,  496, 

604. 
Gadsonia,  521. 
Gage,  521. 
Galantin,  John,  488. 
Galisteo.    64,  79,  89,   106,  132,  186, 

198-200,  205,  214,  221,  228,  413-15, 

418,  697. 
Gallatin,  Alb.,  Sur  V  Andenney  62,  53, 

84. 
Gallego,  46. 
Gallegos,  Lieut,  656. 
Gallegos,  Jesus  M.,  311. 
Gallegos,  Joe^  M.,  429,  650. 
Gallegos,  Juan,  68. 
Gallinas,  Rio,  53,  59. 
Gulvez,  376. 
Gambling,  K.  M.,  644. 
G&ndara,  Gov.,  404-5,  475,  478. 
Gan^  A.,  592. 
Ganz,  £.,  628. 

Garaicoechea,  Juan,  222,  226,  228. 
Garcia,   Francison,  and  works,  202, 

37^-81,  386-97. 
Garcia,  Fr,  265-6,  398. 
Garcia,  Alonso,  178, 181,  186,  193. 
Garcia,  Manuel,  287. 
Garcia  Conde,  Pedro,  468-9,  479. 
Garland,  Gen.,  676. 
Garrett,  Pat.  F.,  796. 
Garrison,  A.  F.,  710. 
Garmcho,  Jos^  362. 
Gaspar,  Ind.,  8i9. 
OMtom  C.  A.,  7d&-4 


General  Jemip,  Steamer,  49a 

Genizaroe,  2&. 

Georgetown,  799. 

GenSnimo,  Chief,  567,  569-73,  746  et 

80Q. 

Gerdnimo,  Ind.  servant,  78-9. 

Getty,  Gen.,  711,  726-6. 

Gicombo,  Ind.  143. 

Giddings,  Gov.  Marsh,  705,  717. 

Gil,  Alonso,  182. 

Gila  City,  500,  507. 

GiLi  Co.,  527,  680,  582,  585,  687,  590, 

626. 
Gila  Land  District,  699. 
Gila,  Rio  and  VaUey,  31,  33-6,  37,  39, 

41,  73,  156,  162-3,  246,  348-9,  354- 

8,  364-6,  387-92,  404-7,  419,  479, 

483-4,  491,  496,  550,  579-80,  686-6, 

595,  671. 
Gildersleeve,  Q  H.,  720. 
Gilef&o,  Apaches,  286. 
GUpin,  Gov.,  419-23,  440,  698. 
Gird,  Rich.,  622. 
Glanton,  John,  487. 
Glenn,  Capt.,  299. 
Glenn,  R.  H.,  607. 
Gliason,  407. 
Glisteo,  see  'Galisteow* 
Globe  City,  667,  626. 
Golden,  788,  791. 
Goldschmidt,  A.,  628L 
Gomara,  70. 
Gomez,  Fran.,  178. 
Gomez,  Juan,  107. 
Gonzalez,  436. 
Gonzalez,  Ant.,  166. 
Gonzalez,  Ignacio  K,  368,  388,  406-6. 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  q.  v. 
Goodwin,  Gov.  John  ^.,  521-2,  525, 

666. 
Gorman,  Sam.,  Address^  672. 
Gordejuela,  Juan,  147. 
Gorden,  Wm.,  292. 
Gosper,  Gov.,  576. 
Gourley,  510. 
Government,  Ariz.,  503  et  seq.,  521 

et  seq. 
Government^    K.    M.,    chap,   xviii., 

zxv.,  xxviiL,  p.  272  et  se^,  287  et 

seq.,  304-6,  311  et  seq.,  42o  et  seq. 
Governors,  Ariz.,  607,  526. 
Governors,  N.  M.,  168-61,  164^5,  192 

et  seq.,  218,  220,  226-7,  231,  233-6, 

242-4,  253-7,  263-4,  268,  284,  306, 

310,  439-41,  448,  702. 
Grafton,  801. 
Graham,  633. 
Graham  Co.,  627,  533»  680,  590,  596, 

598,  603,  626-7. 
Giaham,  J.  D.,  468. 
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GrahAm,  L.  P.,  479. 

Gran  'Quirira,*  q.  ▼. 

Granada,  41,  43. 

Grand  Cafion,  647. 

Grande,  Bio,  see  *  Rio  Grande.' 

GraniUo,  Luia,  203,  208,  214,  219. 

Granite  Creek,  662. 

Grant  Co.,  627,  722,  7»-9. 

Grant,  President,  661. 

Grapes,  Ariz. ,  696. 

Grasshoffer,  Juan  B.,  362. 

Grares,  £.  A.,  669. 

Graves,  J.  K.,  728,  732. 

Gray,  Andrew  B.,  468,  480,  601. 

Gray  den,  Capt.,  699. 

Green,  John,   666. 

Green  Biv^er,  634. 

Greene,  C.  W.,  720,  762. 

Greenwood,  686. 

Gregg,    Josiah,  and  works,  24,  109, 

11^    182-3,  316-17,  329,  332,  336, 

337,  342,  666. 
Grier,  lieut,  422. 
Grinell,  486. 
Grossman,  F.  £.,  660. 
Guadalajara,  Diego,  166. 
Goadalauivir,  Bio,  76,  see  also  'Bio 

Grande.' 
Guadalupe  del  Paso,  182-^  192. 
Gualpi,  234,  349. 
Gnaymas,  613,  602,  604. 
Guerra,  Ant.,  187,  191,  221,  225. 
Guerra,  Juan,  121,  147. 
Guerra,  P.  A.,  296. 
Guerrero,  capt.,  122-3. 
Guerrero,  Ant,  232. 
Gueravi,  362-3,  369,  374,  384-^. 
Guipui,  130. 
Gurley,  John  A.,  621. 
Gutierrez,  Clemente,  273. 
Gutierrez,  Jos^,  288. 
Gutierrez,  Juan  R.,  229. 
Gutierrez,  Loren^,  305. 
Gutierrez,  Miguel,  222. 
Gutierrez,  Narciso,  379,  386. 
Guzman,  gov.  Luis,  166. 
Gf^uzman,  Kofio  de,  8-9. 


H 


Haciendas,  Ariz.,  374,  402. 

Hagli,  Ind.,  156. 

Hah  Hoo  Keeah,  61. 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  Foyapef,  84»  86-8. 

Halchedumas,  156,  348. 

Half  Way  Bend,  646. 

Hall,  J.  L.,  6ia 

Hall,  Willard  P.,  426-6. 

Halleok,  gen.,  666-7. 

Haznaoofl,  see  '  Junumoe.' 


Hamiltoii,  Jaoob,  631. 

Hamilton,  Pat.,  Beaouree$,  373^  406L 

502,  592-d. 
Hammaker,  Miss,  740. 
Hardy,  Ueut,  407. 
HardyviUe,  580,  686. 
Haro,  Lopez,  230. 
Harpendmg,  691-2i 
Harris,  L.,  740. 
Harris,  Miss,  740. 
Hart,  H.  L.,  567. 
Hart,  L.  S.,  622. 
Hartshorns,  488. 
Hartwood,  Wm,  752. 
Hassayampa,  Rio,  586. 
Hatch,  capt.,  676. 

Hatch,  gen.  E.I.,  712,  725-6,  743, 746. 
Hatch,  L  H.,  631. 
Hatfield,  Wm,  432. 
Hatton,  Ueut,  666w 
Harioo,  154^ 

Hay  den,  ProL,  and  works,  722,  750. 
Hayes,  A.  A.,  works  of,  687. 
Hayes,    Ben,     Collection  and    Dkay, 

483^,  487,  604.  } 

Haynea,  Henry  W.,  25-6. 
Hays,  John  C,  484,  517. 
Hayward,  J.  ll,  752. 
Hazledine,  W.  C,  BernaSOo  Co.,  752, 

789. 
Head,  Lafayette,  677. 
Head,  Mark,  432. 
Heath,  H.  H.,  705,  711. 
Heintzelman,  Gen.,  488-90,  509, 
Hemes,  see  'Jemes.' 
Henchelwood,  489. 
Henderson,  €k>v.,  465. 
Hendley,  Capt,  429,  434-5. 
Hendrick,  H.  L.,  481. 
Henrii^ues,  £.  C,  794. 
Heredia,  Gov.  Alonso  P.,  164. 
Heredia,  Pedro,  81. 
Hereford,  B.  H.,  62a 
Heman,  Capt,  166. 
Herrera,  NicoUs,  383. 
Herrera,  Sebast,  181. 
Hewitt,  485. 
Hickox,  Geo.  W.,  1^. 
Hidalgo's  Revolution,  297  et  seq. 
Higgins,  Frank,  612,  688. 
HiUsborough,  801. 
Hinojos,  Asustin,  166. 
Hinojosa,  Joa<|^nin,  202. 
Hinton,  Francis,  645. 
Hinton,  R.  J.,  Hani-hook^  373,  592-% 
Historical  Soa  Ariz.,  607. 
Historical  Soa  N.  M.,  641,  717. 
Hodge,  H.  C,  Arksana,  393. 
Hodt,  Capt,  677. 
Hofiman,  Col,  601. 
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Holbrook,  A.,  610. 

Holguin,  Capt.,  363. 

Holguin,  Tom,  229. 

HoUiflter,  O.  J..  HiaL  lit  Rtg%  687, 

691. 
Hooker,  H.  C,  627. 
Hopkins,  G.  W.,  620. 
Hopkina,  R.  C,  600. 
Horcasitas,  390. 
Hosta,  Ind.,  91. 

Hot  Spnng,  666,  669,  673,  743,  746. 
Houghton,  Justice,  711-19. 
Houghton,  Joab,  426,  447,  720. 
Houghton,  W.  D.,  320. 
Howard,  £.,  628. 
Howard,  K  H  ,  487. 
Howard,  Major,  411. 
Howard,  Gila,  487. 
Howard,  Gen.  O.  O.,  649,  663-6. 
Howe,  Col,  699. 
Howell  Code,  523. 
Howell,  Judge,  622. 
Howland,  executed,  322. 
Howland,  Capt.,  694. 
Hualapaj^Mts.,  502. 
Hualapais,  645-6,  552,  656,  664,  585. 
Hubates,  see  'Ubates.' 
Hudson,  Capt.,  423. 
Hudson,  Charles,  550. 
Hudson,  R.,  320. 
Huerto,  Toribio  dp,  195. 
Hughes,  John  T.,  DoniphanCB  JSxped», 

409-10,  423. 
Hughes,  Sam,  619. 
Hnamafia,  Juan.  107-9,  138,  149. 
Hunter,  Capt.,  513-15,  690. 
Hurall,  61. 

Hardaide,  Capt.,  350. 
Hurricane,  Ariz.,  358. 
Hurtado,  Juan  P.,  203,  219,  227,  233, 

235,  239. 
Hurtado,  Martin,  225. 
Hurtado,  Nic,  182. 
Huselmao,  Fred.,  496. 
Hutchinson,  C.  S..  628. 
Hutchinson,  W.  W.,  613. 
Hutton,  N.  H.,  496. 


Ibarra,  Francisco,  10,  72-3,  350. 
Ibarra,  Roque,  384. 
Ice  in  Rio  Grande,  69. 
Ilarregni,  Jos^  S.,  493. 
Hzarl^  Fr.,  It^forme,  271. 
Immigration  to  Ariz.,  530. 
Immigration  to  GaL ,  483. 
Immigration,  K.   M.,  774,  see  also 

*  Emigration. 
LnpartBi  see  'Trade** 


Independanoe^  Celeb,  of  N.  H.,  308- 

9. 
Indian   Affiiiis,    Ariz.,    Chap,    xix., 

zxiL,  p.    156,   348,   377-9,   402  et 

seq.,  600  et  sea.,  516,  566,  570. 
Indian  Affairs,   x^.  M.,  Chap,  xxri., 

xxix.,   p.   241,   245,   250-1,  267-9, 

286-7,   273-4,   315-16,  335,  436-7, 

459,  710. 
Indian  Battalion,  440. 
Indian  Wells,  535. 
Industries  Ariz.,  578. 
Industries  N.   M.,  275,  339-40,  643 

et  seq. 
Inge,  S.  W.,  617. 
Ifiigo,  105, 

Inquisition,  169,  172,  398. 
Inscription  Rock,  49,  145,  201,  467. 
Insubordination,  U.  S.  Troops,  420. 
Invincible,  Schooner,  489. 
Irazlibal,  Fran.,  231,  233,  239. 
Iriteba,  Chief,  545. 
Iron,  see  'Mines.' 
Irrigation,  see  'Agriculture.' 
Isleta,  55,  83,  130,  177-8,  180-1,  186- 

92,  230,  296,  307,  422,  604. 
Itnrbide,  487. 
Ives,  J.  C,  and  works,  481,  495,  547. 


Jaca,  175. 

Jackson,  338. 

Jackson,  LieutKX>l,  419,  421-3. 

Jackson,  Major,  697. 

Jackson,  A.  H.,  550. 

Jackson,  A.  M.,  688. 

Jackson,  David,  407. 

Jackson,  Jeremiah,  292. 

Jacobs,  Ed.  C,  566. 

Jacona,  199,  206,  217. 

Jaeger,  488-9. 

Jahnico,  170. 

Jaimez,  Alonso,  106* 

Jalchedunes,  39Q. 

Janin,  Henry,  591. 

Janoe,  459,  479. 

Januske,  Fr.,  352. 

Jaramillo,  Juan,  37-8,  40-1. 

Jaramillo,  Pablo,  432. 

Javier,  l^rancisco,  187. 

Jefe,  Politico,  310. 

Jeffords,  Thos  T.,  566. 

Jeffeiys,  Thos,  71. 

Jemes,  63,  86,  91,  132,  167,  180,  182, 
185,  191-2,  m9-200,  202,  209-12, 
216-17,  228,  230,  232, 239, 274,  463» 
742. 

Jemes,  Rio,  53. 

Jerome,  605. 
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Jeraiii,  Ans.,  ohap.  xr.  360-68,  376, 

40«,  4»7,  679,  776-7. 
JemiitB,  N.  M.,  237,  239,  248. 
Jesna,  Jnan  de,  211. 
Jicuillaa,  222-3,  229,  237,  239,  2«2, 

666,  736  et  aeq. 
Jimenez,  Bartoloiii4,  379. 
Jimenez,  Frandaoo,  493. 
Jimenes,  Luaro,  167. 
Jimeno,  369. 
Jooomes,  366. 
Johnson,  Gea  A.,  490. 
Johnson,  James,  407. 
Johnston's  Jmtrwd^  464. 
Jones,  Col,  440. 
Jones  Colony,  633. 
Jones,  Daniel  W.,  632. 
Jones,  Inspector,  667. 
Jones,  John  M.,  481. 
Jonesville,  632. 
Jorge,  Ant.,  211. 
Jornada  del  Muerto^  187,  424,  604, 

801. 
Jos4,  Ind.,  108. 
Joya,  La,  698. 
Joan  Jos4,  Chief,  407. 
Judicial  Districts,  Ariz.,  607,  622. 
Juh,  Chief,  667,  669,  671. 
Julian,  757. 
Jumanas,   18.  82,  90,   138,  161,  163, 

165,  192,  222,  236,  276,  286. 
Jamancas,   170. 

Junta  Central  de  las  Espafias,  287. 
Junta  Departamental,  311. 
JoJE^^ado  ae  Distrito,  N.  M.,  312. 


Kaitchum,  John,  631. 

Kanab,  Wash,  614. 

Kautz,  Gen.  AuflNY.,  666,  668-9. 

Kearny,  Gen.  S.  W.,  409  et  seq.,  417- 

18,  425-7,  4.W,  477. 
Kearny  Code,  N.  M.,  426. 
KeUer,  Ignacio  J.,  862,  366,  369. 
Kelly,  Geo.,  778. 
Kemp,  Chas,  407. 
Kemp,  H.  £.,  628. 
Kendall,  Geo.    W.,    Nwraiiot,  316, 

323^. 
Kendrick,  S.  F.,  676. 
Kennerly,  C.  K  R.,  482. 
Kennerman,  Henry,  292. 
Kern,  R.  H.,  481. 
Kern,  R.  M.,  62. 
Kibben,  C.  H.,  and  Bepwi^  424. 
Kinder,  R.  C,  610. 
King,  Clarence,  and  works,  692i 
Kingman,  614. 
KingstoD,  686.  801. 


Kino,  Eoaebio  F.,  11,    83,    8S2-6., 

364^  37a 
Kino's  Map,  69. 
Kiowas,  668,  736. 
Kirker,  James,  321-2. 
Kolosky's  ranches  696-7. 
Kroenig,  Wm,  works  of,  762;  783. 


Labadi,  Lorenzo,  67L 

Labora,  Fr.,  369. 

Lacy,  H.  K ,  620. 

Lacy,  Mrs.  S.  C,  782. 

lAdrones  Mtns,  2(KL 

Laet,  Joannis,  79. 

Lagtou,  Fran.  P.,  34a 

Laguna,  60,  66,  83,  196,  221-2,  228^ 

&1,  460,  672,  741-2,  795. 
La^pma  Colorado,  823,  422. 
Laias,  Rio,  102. 
Lake,  fabulous,  83,  87,  94. 
Lake,  Geo.,  531. 
Lake  VaUey,  801. 
Lalande,  Baptiste,  291,  293,- 295. 
Lainanites,  631. 
Lamar,  Pk^dent,  320. 
Lamy,  J.  B.,  777. 
Land,  W.  C,  628. 

Lands,  Public,  Ariz.,  601,  698  et  seq. 
Lands,  Public.  N.  M.,  646-7,  765-6. 
Land-grants,  Ariz.,  398-9,  505,  599- 

600. 
Land-grants,   N.    M.,    194-5,   647-8, 

757-63. 
Landin«  Diego,  127. 
Lane,  Joseph,  617. 
Lane,  Gov.  Wm  C,  632-3,  660,  662; 

664. 
La  *Paz,*q.  v. 
Larkin,  Lieut,  435. 
Larkin,  Ihos  O.,  works  of,  408-11. 
Larrabee,  C.  F.,  666. 
Las  *  Cruces,  *  q.  v. 
Las  Vegas,  322,  416,  433,  435,  775, 

792-4. 
Latham,  Senator,  691. 
Lawler,  J.,  628. 

Lawrence,  W.  H.,  and  works,  752, 799. 
Laws,  Ariz.,  chap,  xxi,  p.  512. 
Laws,  N.  M.,  425-7,  450,  710  et  seq., 

719  et  seq. 
Layton,  Capt,  673. 
Lawyers,  Ariz.,  636. 
Lawyers,  N.  M.,  720. 
Layton,  533. 
Leach,  James  B.,  496. 
Leal,  Fr.,  358. 
Leal,  James  W.,  432. 
Leary,  J.  C,  794. 
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Leeonnt,  John,  485. 

Lee,  Stephen,  432. 

Legialatare,  Aris.,  522  et  seq.,  63(^  «l 

MQ. 

Leplatore,  N.  M.,  311»  441-2,  448, 
&4  et  aeq.,  706  et  ma, 

Lehi,532. 

Leib,  Ghas,  622L 

Leihy,  Gea  W.,  644. 

Leitgepdorfer,  Sngene,  426. 

Leiva^  490. 

Lehra,  Fran.,  see  'Bonilla.' 

Lepra,  Pedro,  18L 

Leira  yChavez,  Salvador,  288b 

Lent,  W.  M.,  591. 

Lerooz,  Ant.,  481. 

Letrado,  Fr.,  166. 

Lewia,  826. 

Lewis,  Capt.,  324. 

Lewis,  Chas  BL,  556. 

Lewis,  W.  H.,  097. 

Lewis,  Wm  P.,  320l 

Lezann,  Juan  S.,  Noikha,  S7& 

Liberds,  Ramon,  379,  386b 

Libertad,  Port,  500,  602. 

Libraries,  Ariz.,  606-7. 

Libraries,  N.  M.,  641,  717. 

limitar,  699,  745,  797. 

Lincoln,  796. 

Lincoln  Ck>.,  723,  796-4L 

Lincoln,  Preeidenl^  521. 

Lincoln  State,  721. 

lindsav,  Capt.,  676. 

Lino,  Rio  del,  41,  88. 

Lists,  Castafio  de  Soea's  men,  101; 
Ghoteau's  men,  299;  Coronado's 
captains,  36;  Counties,  Ariz.,  697- 
8;  Counties,  X.  M.,  723;  Dele- 
gates to  Cong.,  Ariz.,  526;  Dele- 
Sites  to  Cong.,  N.  M.,  715-16; 
mij^rants  to  CaL,  K.  M.,  339; 
Espejo's  men,  81,  89;  Events  in  K. 
M.,  814-15,  701  et  seq.;  Forts, 
Ariz.,  554;  Forts,  N.  IJL,  726; 
Franciscans,  124,  151,  161,  171, 
179,  204,  212-13,  216, 238,  241,  276; 
Governors,  Ariz.,  52i5;  Governors, 
N.  M.,  164-5,  253-4,  310,  702  et 
seq.,  Indian  AgtB  and  Supts,  Ariz., 
chap,  zxii.,  pamrim,  see  names  of 
TriSes;  Inman'Agts  and  Supts,  K. 
M«,  chap.,  xxix.,  p.  662-^  668, 
67^  727,  see  names  of  Tribes;  In- 
dian Tribes,  R.  Colorado^  348; 
Kearny's  Officers  and  Troops,  410; 
Land -grants,  Ariz.,  600;  Land- 
grants.  K.  M.,  648,  757-63;  Law- 
yers, Ariz.,  536;  Lawyers,  N,  M., 
720;  MemJbers  L^nslatnie,  Ariz., 
687-0;  Memben   LegiaUtue^  N. 


1L»  4M(  634  et  seq.*  706$  Memben 
Territonal  Convention,  Ariz.,  504; 
Members  Territorial  Convention, 
N.  M.,  443-6;  Military  Command- 
ers, Ariz.,  554;  Milita^  Command- 
ers, K.  M.,  656,  726;  Military  Offi- 
cers, Ariz.,  497;  Mines,  Ariz.,  579- 
92,  passim;  Mines,  N.  M.,  748-56^ 

EMun;  Missions,  Ariz.,  369-71} 
ormons,  Ariz.,  531-3;  Mames  on 
early  maps,  71;  Newspapers,  Ariz., 
607;  Newspapers,  K.  M.,  776-7; 
Officers,  CaL  Volnnteers,  514;  Offi- 
cials, Ariz.,  607,  !(35-9;  Officials  of 
El  Paso,  187;  Officials,  N.  M.,  218, 
228,  238,  241,  287,  426,  445-4,  630 
et  seq.;  704  et  seq.;  Ofiate's  Com- 
pany, 126-6;  Otermin's  captains, 
187;  Pike's  men,  292;  Places,  ran- 
oherfas,  etc.,  early  explorations 
Ariz.,  201,  366-9,  366,  36^71,  387- 
06,  607;  Places,  rancherias,  eta, 
early  explorations  K.  M.,  139.  187» 
200,  2S»,  266;  PubUc  and  Jesuit 
CoUoges,  N.  M.,  776;  Pueblos  and 
Missions,  N.  M.,  135-7,  163-4, 
172-3,  187,  212,  241,  262-^,  279- 
82,  302,  312,  342-3,  739  et  seq.; 
Raiboads,  N.  M.,  771-2;  Rod- 
riffues*  Companions,  76;  Spanish 
officers,  p.  169,  193-4;  Texas'  offi- 
cers, 1841,  p.  320;  Translators  and 
Printers  of  Laws,  713;  Union  men, 
N.  M.,  684;  Vargas'  officers,  203; 
Victims,  Acoma,  142,  revolt  of 
1680,  p.  179,  of  1847,  p.  432. 

Literature,  Ariz.,  692-3,  607. 

Literature,  K.  M.,  776. 

Little  Colorado^  See  'Colorado  Chi- 
quito.' 

Little  Desert,  607. 

Live-stock,  see  'stock-raising.' 

Lobato^  Ventura,  328. 

Lobos,  Port,  605. 

Local  annals  and  descrip.,  Ariz., 
c^p.  xxiv. 

Local  annals  and  descrip.,  K.  M., 
chap.  xxxi. 

Loco,  Chief,  669,  671,  746  et  seq. 

Logan,  618. 

Lomas  y  Colmenares,  Juan  B.,  99- 
100. 

Lombarde,  Fr.,  182. 

Long,  R.  L,  606. 

Lopez,  Capt.,  67. 

Lopez,  Diego,  163. 

Lopez,  Fr.,  75-80,  84,  158. 

Lopei^  Frandsoo,  794. 

Jjogez,  Juan.  430. 

Lopez,  NiooUs,  192. 
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Lopez,  Ramon,  379. 

Lopez,  Vicente,  286. 

Lopez  de  Uaro,  NcbSano,  167. 

Lord,  Capt,  694. 

Lord,  C.  M.,  550  et  seq. 

Lordsburg,  604-^,  799. 

Loring,  i^.  W.,  560. 

Loring,  W.  H.,  687  etaeq. 

Loe  Plaoeres,  426. 

Loeeing,  B.  J.,  worka  of,  684,  687  et 

eeq. 
Louisiana  Ter.,  286,  290  et  seq. 
Love,  Lieut,  437,  439. 
Love,  John,  782. 
Lovell,  Chas  S.,  666. 
Low,  F.  F.,  726. 
Lucad,  Ja4  A.,  506-7,  612,  688. 
Lucero,  Alferez,  178. 
Lucero,  Bias,  676. 
Luceroe,  Los,  433,  785. 
Ludlam,  A.  B.,  550. 
Lugnez,  476. 
Luw,  Fr.,  66-7. 
Lujan,  Gov.,  see  •Vargas.* 
Lumber,  Ariz.,  599. 
Lnnas,  Las,  794-6. 
Lutherans,  94. 

Lynde,  Isaac,  512,  688  et  aeq. 
Lynx  Creek,  580,  587. 
Lyons,  Abraham,  501. 


M 


Macana,  Nra  Sra,  de  la,  196. 

Macomb,  J.  N.,  654. 

Macy.  Arthur,  625. 

Madariaga,  318. 

Madera  Mt.,  401. 

Madrid,   Roque,  de,   193,  202,  206-7, 

216,  228,  232. 
Magdalena,  797-8. 
Magadalena  Mts,  202. 
Migotfia,  James,  411-15,  423. 
Magrias,  see  '  Magnas.  * 
Maenas,  84-5,  89. 
M.^£oney,  0.  L.,  628. 
Mails,  Ariz.,  602-^ 
Mainez,  Gov.  Alberto^  284,  298. 
Maize,  61. 

Maldonado,  Alonsodel  G.,  16. 
Maldonado,  C.  de  V.,  27. 
Maldonado,  Juan,  379. 
Maldonado,  Ldcas,  182. 
Mallory,  Henry  B.,  546. 
Mallory,  John  C.,  546. 
Mangas  Coloradas,  405,  502. 
Mange,  Juan  M.,  and  works,  354-^, 

357. 
Mangle,  Joseph,  449. 
Manriqud,  Jose,  268,  284,  287. 


MuiMS  Tomite,  l<n. 

Mansoe,  182,  192. 

Mannfacturerai  Ariz.,  001. 

Manufacturers,  K.  M.,  275-6,  303-4, 
339-40,  770-1. 

Manuscripts,  19-26. 

Maps  of  1779,  p.  266;  Bonndanr 
Question,  471;  Oabeza  de  Vaca% 
route,  17;  Corooado  in  K.  M.,  54; 
Coronado  and  Kiza  in  Ariz.,  43; 
Counties,  Ariz.,  528,  609;  Counties, 
N.  M.,  780;  Earliest  Explor.,  Ariz., 
847;  Early  routes  to  K.  M.,  76; 
EsMJo  in  N.  M.,  85;  Font's  1777, 
p.  393;  Kino's  Ariz.,  360;  Missions 
of  Ariz.,  384;  Id.  of  Pimerfa  Alta» 
353;  K.  M.  16th  Centuiy,  137;  Id. 
17th  Id.,  176;  Niza  and  Coronado 
in  Ariz.,  43;  Northwest  in  1539,  pu 
29;  Old,  71;  Ofiate's  Route,  123; 
Pike  1806,  p.  294;  Sinaloa  and 
Sonora,  351;  Venegaa'  1757,  p.  370; 
Wytfliet-Ptolemy,  1597,  p.  71. 

Mar  del  Sur,  154  et  seq.,  346. 

Marata,  31,  45,  8a 

Marcon,  Jules,  482. 

Marcy,  B.  B.,  467,  663,  782. 

Maria  de  Jesus,  163. 

Maricopa,  606. 

Maricopa  Co.,  627,  686-7,  595,  598, 
622  et  seq. 

Maricopa  Stake,  632-^ 

Maricopas,  485,  501,  518,  548,  55a 

Marin  del  '  Valle,'  q.  v. 

Marquez,  Dieso,  95,  119,  124. 

Marquez,  Geionimo,  140^  143,  156. 

Marsliall,  496. 

Marshall,  Joseph,  432. 

Martin,  Cris.,  94-^,  101. 

Martin,  John,  767. 

Martinez,  Alonso,  124,  134,  147,  341. 

Martinez,  Ant.  J.,  311,  703. 

Martinez,  Damian,  Caria^  273-4. 

Martinez,  Gov.  F^lix,  219,  231-^ 

Martinez,  Jos^  M.,  382,  504. 

Mason,  John  S.,  555-6. 

Masons,  Ariz.,  607. 

Massacre.^  4.37,  557-6a 

Mastin,  Thos  J.,  507. 

Mata,  Juan,  217. 

Matanza,  108,  149. 

Mateer,  Wm  R.,  548. 

Mather,  Thos,  334. 

Maulding,  T.  F.,  782. 

Maxwell,  Fern.,  667,  671. 

Maxwell  Rancho,  7.38,  781. 

Mayo%  350,  404. 

McAllister,  J.  P.,  628. 

McBrown.  W.  H.,  794. 

McCall,  Geo.  A.,  LeUera,  446-7,  462. 
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McCleaye,  Wm,  514,  731,  736. 

McClellaa,  G.  B.,  591,  653. 

MoClellaa,  Joha,  468. 

McCoinas,  Juiige,  570,  746. 

McCormick,  Gov.  Richard,  525,  557. 

McCrohan,  G.,  782. 

McDaoiel,  John,  327. 

McDonald,  A.  F.,  532-3. 

McDonough,  Michael,  208. 

McDougaC  509. 

McDowell,  Gen.,  555,  557,  664. 

McFarlane,  CocU  Regions,  750. 

McGowan,  Edward,  507,  511» 

McKay,  Alex.,  589. 

McKibben,  506. 

McKnight,  Robert,  297>9. 

McLane,  Capt ,  676. 

McLeod,  Hugh,  320,  323. 

McMillan's,  567. 

McMillanville,  588. 

McNulta,  743. 

McRae,  Capt,  692. 

McWillie,  M.  H.,  512,  68a 

Mead,  W.  K.,  628. 

Measles,  Ariz.,  386-7. 

Medina,  Capt.,  225. 

Medina,  Gov.  Juan,  165. 

Meek,  Wm  E.,  292. 

Meila,  Haciend,  198,  200. 

Melgares,  Gov.  Facnndo,  and  works, 

284-7,  29^7,  308-9. 
Melffosa,  Capt.,  56. 
Meline,  Tioo  Thousand  Miles,  24,  220, 

310,  749. 
Menauffh,  Hugh,  292. 
Menaui,  Rev.,  740. 
Menchero,  Juan  M.,  and  Deelarackm, 

245,  247-8,  252. 
Mendieta,  111. 
Mendiuueta,  Gov.  Pedro  F.  de,  258, 

264,  280. 
Mendiz^bal,  Gov.  Bern.  L.,  165. 
Mendoza,  Ana,  123. 
Mendoza^  Gov.Gaapar  Dom.  de,  243-4. 
Mendoza,  Juan  Dom.  de,  165-6,  168, 

186,  193. 
Mendoza,  Gov.  Mateo  A.  de,  257,  272, 

371. 
Mendoza,  P.  Gonzalez  de,  79,  96. 
MerriU,  P.  C,  533. 
Merri  wether,  Gov.  D.,  633,  660,  664, 

670,  675. 
Mesa  City,  532. 
Mescaleros,  286,  688  et  seq.,  742  et 

seq. 
Mesilla,  504,  506-7,  512,  602-3,  688, 

699,  723,  800. 
MesilU  Colony,  652,  710. 
Mesilla  Valley,  493. 
Measervy,  Wm  S.,  448. 

Hist.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mix.  62 


Methodists,  see  'Church.' 

Meyer,  A.  L.,  628. 

Mexican  Bound.  Survey,  467  et  se^ 

Mexican  Citizens  in  Ariz.,  503,  575. 

Mexican  Citizens  in  N.  M.,  472-3. 

Mexican  Grants,  see  'Land-grants.^ 

Mexican  Rule  in  Ariz.,  402  et  seq. 

Mexican  Rule  in  N.  M.,  chap.  xiv. 

Mexican  War,  408  et  seq. 

Michler,  K.,  494. 

Miera  y  Pacheco,  Bernardo,  265. 

Miera  y  Pacheco,  Cleto,  287. 

Miles,  D.  S.,  676. 

Miles,  Nelson,  573. 

Military,   Ariz.,  chap,   zxii.,  p.  354, 

377-9,  383,  402,  409  et  se<^.,  439. 
Military,  N.  M.,  chap,  xviii.,  xxvi- 

vii.,  xxix.,  p.  305,  313,  322. 
Militia,  Ariz.,  557. 
Militia,  N.  M.,  259-60,  205-6,  322. 
Miller,  David  J.,  and  works,  24,  158, 

164,  180,  71.3. 
Miller,  J.  H.,  734. 
Miller,  S.  C,  628. 
Miller,  Theo.,  292. 
Mills'  Hand-lK>ok,  749  et  seq. 
Millville,  531. 

Mimbrefios,  563,  668,  744  et  seq. 
Mineral  City,  616. 
Mineral  Creek,  477. 
Mineral  Park,  585,  613-14. 
Mines,  Ariz.,  346,  362,  374,  379,  383, 

386,    399-401,    497^500,    530,   552» 

578-92,  see  also  '  Co.  names. ' 
Mines,  N.  M.,  72,  75,  78,  83-4,  86-9, 

93-4,  98,    105,   132,   139,   150,  160, 

162,   168,   191,   195,  201,  207,  248, 

253,  258,  275-6,  303-4,  340-1,  649, 

74^56. 
Mines,  Wm,  298. 
MingUes,  Juan,  236. 
Mirabal,  Juan,  239. 
Miracles,  130,  163,  182,  195,  216,  228, 

241,  358. 
Miranda,    Ant.,  222,   226,   229,  2J2, 

234,  239. 
Miranda,  Gov.  Juan,  165. 
Mission  Camp,  576. 
Missionaries,  see  'Missions.' 
Missions,  Colorado  River,  396-7. 
Missions,  Ariz.,  332  et  seq.,  .350,  352- 

5,   366,   368,  373-80,  385,  389-90, 

396-7,  402,  406,  see  also  *  Lists.' 
Missions,  N.  M.,  172-3,  212-13,  247, 

250-3,  266-70,  274,  279-82,  306-8, 

341-2,  see  also*  *  Lists. ' 
Missouri  Compromise,  453. 
Missouri  River,  237. 
Missouri  Volunteers,  410  et  seq.,  41)^ 

2 J,  439  et  seq.,  459. 
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Mitchell,  Gov.  K  B.,  706^  711»  7SS. 

MixquU,  Jjkzuo,  216. 

Moan  CoppT,  531. 

MogoUon,  Gov.,  Ma  'Floret,  M.* 

Mogollon  Mta,  234. 

MogoUonee,  668  et  leq.,  744  et  aeq. 

Mobooe,  87,  96. 

Mojave    City,    028,   eee    aUo   *Fort 

Mojave.' 
Mojave  Co.,  523,  527,  580,  585,  595, 

598,  612  et  aeq. 
Mojavea,   155,  485,  495,  601,  544-^ 

see  aUo  '  Yamajabea.' 
MoUhauaen,  H.  B.,  482. 
Monroe,  Gov.  John,  440,  448^  446-9, 

451,  455,  467. 
Monterde,  Jo84  M.,  327,  329. 
Monterey,  391-2. 
Monterey,  Viceroy,  117  et  aeq. 
Montezuma,  4-5,  116,  180. 
Montoya,  Die^o,  287. 
Montoya,  Neno,  273. 
Montoya,  Pablo,  434. 
Moore,  F.  L.,  628. 
Moqni  Traders,  368. 
Moquino,  64,  266. 
Moqois,  42,  46-8,  73,  87-9,  154,  157, 

199,  161,  166,  168,  173,  182,  185-6, 

189,   201,   207,   209,  216,    221-410, 

233-4,  237,  239,  243-4,  246,  256-7, 

260-2,  265-7.  287,  344^  349,  362- 

7,  391^,  407,  461-2,  495,  547,  562; 

584,  591,  694,  609. 
Mora,  329,  432,  435,  782-A. 
Mora  Oa,  782-3. 
Mora,  Fr.  Ant.,  182. 
Mora»  Joa^  G.  de,  287. 
Mora  Valley,  429. 
Morador,  Jeans,  182. 
Moraga,  Salvador,  384. 
Moreno,  Fr.,  214,  379. 
Moreno,  Juan  Jos^,  243. 
Moreno,  Jose  M.,  879. 
Moreno  Dist.,  722. 
Moreno  Placers,  781. 
Morfi,  Juan  A.,  and  works,  263,  268- 

9,  273-4,  278. 
Morford,  W.  E,  546. 
Mori^an,  L.  H.,  62. 
Mono,   Capl,  435. 
Morlete,  Juan,  107. 
Mormon   Battalion,  409-10,  419-21, 

477-8. 
Mormons  in  Ariz.,  530-4,  548,  550, 

594,  596,  607,  610. 
Mormons,    N.   M.,  660-1,  676,  684, 

734-5,  740,  778. 
Morris,  Capt,  699. 
Morrison,  W.,  291,  883. 
MoEio,  El,  145,  157, 166^  200-2,  234. 


Mom,  Jofan,  548. 

Mota  Pttdilla,  Omq.,  38,  55,  70,  80. 

Mt  Oraham,  477. 

Mt  Tunboll,  477. 

Mountjoy,  Jacob,  292. 

Mowry,  Sylvester,  and  woilu,  373^ 

501,  508,  505-6,  509,  515-17,  579, 

604. 
Mozainavi,  849. 
Mulomon,  W.  J.,  613. 
Mnn,  Julius  de,  27^-0. 
Mufits,  Miff.,  198. 
Murphy,  W.  J.,  628. 
Mnaque^  41,  56. 
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Kacapan,  40. 

Nachez,  667,  669,  572. 

Nambe,  63»  132,  199,  206,  216-17, 
274,  672. 

Names,  Alburquerque,  228,  788;  An- 
zona,  345,  520;  £1  Paso,  128,  183; 
Gila,  355;  Moqni,  548;  N.  Mex., 
73,  91;  Pipago,  550;  Phoenix,  623; 
Rio  del  Norte,  83;  Rio  Colorado, 
154,  366;  Sooorro,  129;  Tombstone, 
589;  Tucson.  619. 

Nan^,  567,  569,  744  et  seq. 

Napestle,  Bio,  236. 

Naranjo^  Bart,  159. 

NaraujOk  Jos4  L.,  222. 

Naranjo^  Man.,  167. 

Narbona,  Ant,  285,  406. 

Narbona,  Chief,  421,  463. 

Narso^  Bart,  see  'Naranja' 

Narvaez,  PiEnfilo  de,  8-9,  16. 

Natchitoches,  29a 

Nava,  Gen.,  268. 

Navajo^  Oamp,  421-3. 

Navajos,  162-3,  171,  201,  222-3,  227- 
8,  230,  232,  247-8,  266,  268,  285-7, 
307,  315,  397,  418-23,  4.34,  437-40, 
459,  462-3,  467,  643,  548,  673  et 
seq.,  730  et  seq. 

Navarro,  Gov.  FnxL  T.,  264 

Navarro,  Jos4  Ant,  320,  323. 

Navigation,  489  et  seq.,  499,  602. 

Neal,  A.  D.,  455. 

Needles,  604-5. 

N^gro  castas,  288. 

Negro  discoverer  of  Ariz.,  27-32. 

Nei^roes,  N.  M.,  288,  681  et  seq. 

Neighbors,  Robert  S.,  455. 

Nelderrain,  Juan  B,  377. 
Nelson,  Lieut,  694-5. 
Nemoroete,  Capt,  see  *  Morlete.' 
Nentoig,369. 
Nevada,  527. 
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New  Mezioo»  chap.  liL-xir.,  zriL- 
viii.,  xxv.-xxxi.;  see  table  of  con- 
tents for  details.  Mention  in  Ariz, 
chapters,  348-9,  389,  391,  397,  407, 
603-8,  616^  527,  65^  569^  598. 

K.  Mez.  Boimtn  Inmugnttum,  752 

N.  Mez.  Btumesa  JHreaoryt  752. 

N.  Mez.  Diteursa,  118-19. 

N.  Mez.  Ithierario,  11& 

N.  Mez.  Memonal,  118. 

N.  Mez.  Mining  Co.,  749. 

K.  Mez.  Testimooio,  78. 

N.  Mez.  Traalado,  118-19. 

N.  Mez.,  Voiee/romf  757. 

'  New  Placers,'  N.  M.,  315,  340. 

New  Virginia,  61& 

Newby,  Col,  440,  463. 

Newspapers,  Aric,  498,  558,  607. 

Newspapers,  N.  Mez.,  314,  341,  442, 
776->7,  see  also  Co.  names. 

Nezpa,  Bio^  4a 

Niel,  Apmiiamienioe,  21,  €4,  109,  111, 
186. 

Night  Creek,  477. 

Niles'  BegiBier,  420. 

Niza,  Marcos  de,  28-34, 36-7, 39, 45-6, 
91,  195,  345-6,  355. 

Nc^Oes,  Loe,  494,  618-19. 

NoUn  Party,  eee  BisL  If .  Mex,  Stales, 

Noon,  J.  J.,  628. 

Noragaas,  388. 

Norte,  Bio  del,  83,  282,  294,  455. 

North  Mez.  States,  resnm^  of  Hist., 
5  etseq. 

North  Ys.  South  in  Cong.,  451-8. 

Northern  Mystery,  13  et  seq.,  70, 
152,  155,  163,  246,  348. 

Noye8,432. 

Nueces,  Bio,  166-6. 

Nuestca  Sefiora  de  Loreto,  367. 

Nueva  Andalucfa,  91,  96,  36a 

Nueva  SeviUa,  129. 

Nueva  Vinsaya,  10. 

NucTo  Mexico,  see  'New  Mezico.' 

Nugent,  John,  517. 

Nugent's  Trail,  482. 

Nufiez,  A.,  see  '  Cabeza  de  Yaca.' 

Nutrias,  Las,  785. 

Nutt,  800-1. 

Oatman  family  and  massacre,  484-6. 

Obando,  Capt,  57. 

Obed,531. 

Obedienoia  j  Vawllaje  a  m  Magedad 
134  etseq. 

Ocate,  783. 

Ooonar,  Hugo,  878$,  882, 300. 

Officials,  see  'lists.' 

Ogden,489, 

CTeda,  Bart,  195,  206,  2ia 

Ojo  Cal]0&t^  SIQ,  295. 


Ojo  del  OaoL  42S-8. 

Olavide  y  Minhal<in%  Cbv.  £.,  242 

et  seq. 
'01dPlaoers,'N.  M.,  840. 
OUtc  aty,  58a 
Olives,  Anz,,  59& 
OUvia,  see  'OUve  City.' 
OUvia,  Fr.,  866. 
Ofiate,  Alonso  de,  Pide  meon/irme,  1 19, 

147-8. 
Ofiate,  Oris,  de,  124^  148. 
Ofiate,  Juan  de,  and  works,  110-51, 

203,346-8. 
Ofiate  brothers,  117. 
Onis,  Juan,  840. 
Qnorato,  Fr.,  28. 
Opatsa,  350,  37a 

Oraibe,  186,  201,  222,  233,  363,  398. 
Oranges,  Ariz.,  595. 
Orantia,  Ignacio,  507. 
Ord,  Gen.,  556. 

Ordenal  y  Maza,  Jusa  A.,  250. 
Orez,  Pedro,  132. 
Oro  Blanco,  589. 
Ortega,  BUub,  430. 
Ortega,  Biego,  165. 
Ortiz,  386. 
Ortiz,  Fr.,  434. 
Ortiz,  Ant.,  287-8. 
Ortiz,  Iffnacio,  504. 
Ortiz,  Juan  Felipe,  342,  429. 
Ortiz,  Juan  Rafael,  288,  316. 
Ortiz,  Ramon,  472-3. 
Ortiz,  TomAs,  429-30,  432. 
Osay  Vallejr,  77. 
Osio,  Francisco,  288. 
Otermin,  Got.  Ant.,  and  works,  165, 

171,  176-8,  186-92. 
Otero^  Ant.  Jos^,  426. 
Otero,  Miguel  A.,  517,  650,  684. 
Oury,  G.  H.,  504,  507,  609,  511. 
OutlawB,  see  'Crime.' 
Overland  Mail,  496. 
Overland  Stage,  496,  499. 
Owen,  R.  K,  and  K  T.  Coz'  Bepe, 

749. 
Owings,  L.  S.,  507. 
Ozaras,  156,  348. 
Pacheoo,  OoL  Doc,  22. 
Pacific  B.  R.  Survey,  see  'Railroad 

Survey.' 
Pack,  I.  D.  L.,  504. 
Padilla,  Juan,  46-7,  6ft-7. 
Padres,      see      'Franciscans'     and 

'Jesuits.' 
Pagme,  73. 
Paguemi,  72. 

Pah-Ute  Co.,  527,  530,  613. 
Pah-Utes,  545. 
I  Pajarito,  24& 
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PaUcio,  .Santa  F^  640-1,  716-7 

Palizadd,  Rio,  167. 

Palma,  Capt,  389,  893^  896. 

Palmaa,  Rio,  670-1. 

Palmer,  A.  D.,  548. 

PaTmer,  H.  K.,  740 

Palomaa,  801. 

Panadero,  691,  699. 

Pananaa,  296-7;  see  ako  'Pawnees.' 

P^pagos,  352,  368,  379,  381,  387, 401- 

6,  474-^,  501,  518,  560-2,  556,  559, 

564,  594,  618. 
Papagaeria,  393,  483,  561,  679,  689, 

Paredea,  Alooao,  tee  'Posadas.' 

Paredea,  Jos^,  476. 

Parke,  J.  G.,  and  BepoH,  481-3. 

Partidos,  N.  M.,  312. 

Pascoal,  544. 

Paso,  see  'El  Paso.' 

Patarabueyes^  82. 

Patriotisiu,  N.  M.,  412. 

Pattie,  J.  O.,  337-8,  406  et  seq. 

Patten,  J.  J.,  622. 

Patton,  S.  E.,  628. 

Paul,  (J.  R.,  694,  697. 

Paul,  R.  H.,  620. 

Paver,  FranciBco,  362,  398. 

Pawnees,  236-7,  437. 

Paz,  La,  622-3,  527.  580,  685,  616. 

Peace  commission,  Ariz.,  660  et  seq. 

Peach  Spring,  547. 

Pearls,  157,  166. 

Pecos,  50-1,  89-90,  103, 105, 132, 177, 
179,  182,  18^-6,  195,  199-200,  202- 
6,  209,  214,  216,  223,  232,  274,  416, 
694,  792;  see  also  'Cicnye.' 

Pecos  reservation,  666. 

Pecos,  Rio,  59,  61,  64,  102  et  seq. 

Pclham,  699. 

Pefia,  Jose  M.  de  U^  273. 

Pefia,  Juan,  230. 

Pefia,  Mariano  de  la,  288. 

Pefia  Blanca,  787. 

Pefialosa  y  Brioefio,  Gov.  Diego  Dion, 
de,  24,  149,  165,  168-70,  349. 

'Peflol  Patriots,' 346. 

Pefion,  Mariano,  307. 

PefiUela,  Maraois,  see  'Chacon. 

Peonage,  K.  M.,  681  et  seq.,  714. 

Peralta,  698. 

Peralta,  Gov.  Pedro,  168. 

Peralta  land-grant,  398-9. 

Perea,  Estevan,  158,  161,  166-6. 

Perez,  Gov.,  314,  316-18. 

Perez,  Juan,  127. 

Perkins,  Jesse,  632. 

Peinado,  Alonso,  168. 

Perry,  Miss,  740. 

Peoqneira,  Gov.,  600,  513,  676. 


Peto,  Morton,  Jte$omtMt  749. 

Pfefferkom,  Ignacio,  360. 

Phoenix,  32,  696^  603,  605,  622-^ 

Phoenix,  John,  see  Derby,  G.  U. 

Pias,  Las,  435-6. 

Pioacho,  507,  514. 

Picorles,  64,  104,  109,  132,  160,  175, 

178,   180,  186,   195,  199,  204,  20S» 

210,  214,  216-17.  784. 
Pierce,  President,  492. 
Pigeon's  rancno,  694  et  seq. 
Pike,  Z.  M.,  and  Aeamnt  qf  Exped.t 

291-7,  303  et  seq. 
Pike's  Peakers,  693  et  seq. 
Pilabo,  161. 
Pilco,  141. 

PUe,  Gov.  Wm  A.,  19,  706,  717.  733 
PiUans,  447. 
Pima,  533. 
Pima  CO.,  623,   627,  657,   580,   582, 

688-90,  696,  598,  605-6,  617  et  seq. 
Pimas,  31,  34,  42,  352-4,    361,   363, 

368,  378-9,  388,  401,  403,  403,  470- 

7,  479-80,  496,  613,  615,  518,  544, 

648-60,  552,  555,  564,  694. 
Pimas  Bajos,  368. 
Pimerfa  Alta,  11,  344,  352,  368,'  372, 

375,  380,  «93,  621;  see  also   'An- 

Bona.' 
Pimerfa  Baja,  391. 
Pinal  Apaches,  557. 
Pmal  oa,   527,  582,   586^  687.  695^ 

698,  624^. 
Pinaleno  Apaches,  476. 
Pinart,  Alpnonse,  20. 
Pinero,  Jnan,  147. 
Pinery  cafion, 
Pino,  Facnndo,  719. 
Pino^  teiacio>  243. 
Pino,  fo9^,  287. 
Pino^  Jos^  F.,  305. 
Pino,  Jnan,  236. 
Pino,  Jnan  Estevan,  316. 
Pino,  Miguel,  430. 
Pino,  NicoUs,  430. 
Pino,  Pedro  B.,  and  EstTpoticiony  112, 

267,  273,  286-90,  302-3,  305,  307* 
Pinole  treaty,  555. 
Pinos  Altos,  726,  798-0. 
Pinos  Creek,  Los,  73& 
Pintados,  30. 
Pioneers,  Ariz.,  607. 
Pioneers  of  N.  Max.,  125-6. 
Piros,  64,  168,  176,  186,  187,  191. 
Pitahaya,  155. 
Flaoers,  Ariz.,  679-80. 
Placers,  N.  M.,  340,  see  also  'Mines.' 
Placitas,  Las,  796. 
Planchas  de  Plata,    874,    399,    401, 

620,  678,  see  alaa  'Solas  de  Plata.' 
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Fleaiant  VaU^e,  631. 

Plummer,  A.  H.,  689. 

Poala,  see  'Foara.' 

Pobaree,  Frandfloo,  57. 

Poetical  HitL  qf  N,  Mex.,  112  et  aeq. 

Point  of  Rocks,  483. 

Poison  Oak,  238. 

Politics,  Am.,  ehap.  zxL  p.  503  et 

seq[. 
Politics,   N.  M.,  chap,  xxv.,  zxviii, 

p.  308^  446,  451. 
Ponoe  de  Leon,  Got.,  see  'Vargas.' 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Pedro,  118,  120-1. 
Pooge,  158. 
Pope,   Chief,  170-1,  175  et  seq.,  184 

etseq.,  190. 
Pope,  John,  653. 
Pope,  Nathaniel,  735  et  seq.,  743  et 

seq. 
PopolAtion,  Aric.,  369,  377,  380,  382, 

402;  474,  475,  498,  501,  504-9,  529- 

31,  543,  see  abo  'Co.  names.'  • 
Population,   N.   M.,   chap,  xxxi.,  p. 

90,  172,  221,  230,  244,  252-3»  274, 

278-82,  300-2,  342-3,  459^^,  462, 

642,  723^ 
Porras,  Fr.,  166,  349. 
Porter's  Directory,  794. 
Posadas,   Alonso,    and  Informty    21, 

146,  149,  157,  166,  169-70. 
Po3ton,  Charles  D.,  and  works,  489, 

498,  509,  517,  522,  544-5,  548,  579, 

625. 
Powell,  J.  W.,  and  AspforafKM,  534- 

5. 
Powell,  Wm,  6ia 
Polygamy,  Ariz.,  534b 
Prada,  Fr.,  307. 
Prairie-dogs,  61. 
Prefectnras,  N.  M.,  312. 
Presbyterians,  see  'Church.' 
Prescott,  154,  522,  526-7,  535,  552, 

598,  603,  605-6. 
Presidios,  Ariz.,  361,  364,  369,  378, 

390  et  seq.,  402-3 
Presidios,  N.  M.,  259,  289,  305. 
Preston,  Texas,  467. 
Prewitt,  Benj.,432. 
Price,  Major,  745. 
Price,  Sterling,  and  Rt!p(yri^  409,  420 

et  seq.,  428-30,  433,  435,  439-41. 
Prichard,  G.    W.,    S(m  Miguel  Qk^ 

752,794. 
Prince,  L.  R,  and  works,  23,  53,  56, 

63,  85,  111  et  seq.,   158,  170,  185, 

197,  199,  220,  230.1,  234,  285,  303^ 

310,  342,  409,  426,  429-30,  717,  719. 
Printed  Documents,  22. 
Printing,  Ariz.,  426,  507. 
Printing,  N.  M.,  341. 


Proctor,  F.  L.,  628. 

Projects  of  Conquest,  chap.  v. 

Province  of  N.  M.,  310. 

Provincias  Intemas,  263,  280,  311, 
378,  see  also  'Hist.  North  Mcx. 
States,'  this  series. 

Puara,  77-9,  83-5,  130  et  seq. 

Puarai,  138. 

Puaray,  see  'Puara.'  > 

Public  Buildings,  N.  M.,  716-17. 

Pueblo,  Colorado,  421. 

Pueblo  Indians  and  Towns,  chap, 
xxxi.,  p.  1-5,  16-19,  72-3,  77-8, 
83  et  seq.,  90,  103  et  seq.,  129,  135- 
7,  163-4,  172-3,  186  et  seq.,  252-3, 
279-82,  400,  418,  423,  440,  459-60, 
462,  671  et  seq.,  739,  788-90. 

Pueblo  hind-grants,  194-5,  648,  673. 

Pueblo,  revolt  of,  1680,  p.  174  et  seq. 

Pueblo  Vieio  Valley,  596,  627. 

Puerco,   Rio,   52,   59,  64,  8a4,  129, 

.    200,422,666. 

Puerto  de  la  Conversion  de  S.  Pablo^ 
156. 

Pujuaque,  63-4»  199,  206,  210,  223, 
228,  319. 

Pumpelly,  Raphael,  Acroea  America^ 
518-19. 

Punames,  86. 

Pursle^,  James,  291. 

Puruai,  see  'Puara.' 

Pumay,  188. 


Qualacu,  129,  190l 

Quarac,  161,  17a 

Quarra,  653. 

Querechos,  60,  61,  86. 

Queres,  58,  85,  89,  106, 160,  175,  177, 

185-6,  194,  199,  208-9,  216,  221. 
Quereses,  see  'Queres.' 
Queretaranoe,  391,  406. 
Quiburi,  355-6,  see  also  'San  Pedro, 

Rio.' 
Quicksilver,  195,  201,  356. 
Quiiotoa,  580,  582,  589,  618. 
Quilmurs,  390. 
Quimac  rancheria,  368. 
Quinn,  James  H.,  447. 
Quifiones,  Cris.,  164. 
Quintana,  Luis,  178,  214. 
Qui  quima  rancheria,  368L 
Qufi^uimas,  359,  388. 
Quines,  see  'Queres.' 
Quirix,  52,  58. 
Quivira,    59-65,    93-4,    108,    149-50. 

163,  166,  168-70,  264. 
Quivira,  Gran,   63,   66-7,    170,   173, 

182,  296,  653,  798. 
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Bailroad  Survey,  481  et  leq.,  492-3, 

653  et  seq. 
Railroads,  Arii. ,  582,  603-^. 
Railroads,  N.  ML,  710^  771-3. 
Raisins,  AriJL,  606. 
Ralls,  Col,  44a 
Ralston,  591. 

Ramirez,  Gbv.  Bart.  E.,  192. 
Ramires^  J.  G.,  714. 
Ramirez  Teodoro,  620. 
Rancheriaa,  Ariz.,  365-7,  374  et  seq., 

387-96. 
Raton,  780etaaq. 
Raton  Pass,  693-4. 
Raymond,  R.  W.,  581,  749. 
Read,  H.  A.,  628. 
Read,  H.  W.,  521. 
Reavis,  James  A.,  Camdal  de  ffidalgo, 

399. 
Rebellion,  Aris.,  510  et  seq. 
Recooquest  of  N.  M.,  197  et  seq. 
Red  River,  286,  298,  435. 
Reeves,  Benjamin,  334. 
Reid,  Capt.,  421-2. 
Rencher,  (kff.  A.,  683,  676-7. 
Reneros  de  Posada,  Gov.  Pedro^  194. 
Reservations,  Ariz.,  chap.  xxiL 
Reservations,  N.  M.,  chap.  xzix. 
Revilla  Giffedo,  Oarta,  167, 271-2, 272. 
Revolts,  1640,  p.  166  et  seq.;  1680,  p. 

174  et  seq.;  1696,  p.  216;  1837-8, 

p.  316-18;  K.  M.  ant  U.  S.,  428  et 

seq.,   433  et  seq.;  Pimas  1696,  p. 

354;  Id.  1750,  p.  363. 
Revolution,  see  'Revolts.' 
Reyes,  381. 

Richmond  Basin,  680,  583. 
Bideing,  729. 
Riego,  Ger6nimo,  807. 
Riiarch,  Clemente,  379. 
Riley,  Major,  335. 
Riley,  Gen.,  44^^1. 
Rincon,  800. 
Rio,  P.  Jos^  del,  379. 
Rio  Abaie»  439. 
Rio  Arriba  Co.,  785-7. 
Rio  Bonita,  796. 
Rio  Bravo,  101. 
Rio  Grande,  51-65,  76,  83,  127,  298, 

408,  419,  421,   437,  442,  453,  469, 

491,604. 
Rio  de  Losa^  Rodrigo,  91-3. 
Ritch,  Wm  G.,  and  works,  24»  810, 

631,  706-^  716-17»    752  et  seq., 

774,  776^  791. 
Ritter,  Capt,  694. 
Rivas,  Juan  G«rcia,  235. 
BiverBi  Varaasado,  Diario,  152. 


Riven,  EkL  Jabtpti,  112,  492: 

Rivera,  Pedro,  239. 

Rivera  y  Moncieula,  Fernando  J.de,  397 

Roads,  Ariz.,  478,  494-^,  602. 

Roads,  N.  M.,  333-4,  46& 

Bobbins,  J.  S.,  622. 

Robert,  Peter,  432. 

Roberts,  591-2. 

Roberts,  B.  S.,  687.  691-2. 

Roberts,  £.,   Wiih  ike  Inoader,  373-4 

Roberts,  J.  A.,  512,  688 

Roberts,  James  EL,  5G*!i-3. 

Roberts.  J.  M..  73.3-4. 

Roberts  and  Wells,  628. 

RobidoQX,  415. 

Robinson,  John  H.,  292-3,  295-^. 

Robinson,  Palatine,  507. 

Robles,  Dionisio,  401. 

Robeon,    Chas   J.,    Marieopa   Stake^ 

532-3w 
Roeha  Gov.  Fnuioisoo  de  la,  244. 
Rodky  Mt.  Fur  Co.,  407. 
Rodenbongh,  Sverohde,  462. 
Rodriguez,  Agnstm,  75-80,  84,  130, 

172,  188. 
Rogers,  Joseph  K.,  533»  566. 
Romelo,  Bart,  166. 
Romero,  A.  J.  R,  383. 
Romero,  Benigno,  794. 
Romero,  Jos^,  404. 
Romeros,  Bart,  124»  143. 
Rosario,  Jos^,  384. 
Rosas,  Gov.  Luis,  164,  166-7. 
Rosenborg,  822. 
Roskroge,  G.  J.,  620. 
Roswelt  796. 
Rowland,  John,  322. 
Rowland,  Thos,  322. 
Roy,  Alexander,  292. 
Royce,  Ca&'/bmaa,  450. 
Rubf,  Fr.,  296. 
Rnbf,  Jos^  Pedro,  307. 
Rubf,  Marques  de,  258. 
RueUs,  R.,  652. 
Rufif,  lient-col,  420. 
Rubles,  Levi,  560-1,  625. 
Rums,  4 

Ruiz,  Agustin,  75. 
Ruiz,  Joaquin,  271. 
Ruiz,  Juan,  217. 
Rush,  C.  B,  613. 

Rusling,  Jas  F.,  AorosB  America,  556. 
Rustler  War,  723,  796. 
Ruxton,  Gea  F.,  Adventmta,  420. 
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Sacramento  Camp^  182. 
Sacramento,  Rio,  154,  348,  424. 
Saddleback  Mt,  477. 
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SQ«ta»  Fr.»  354. 

Safford,  627-^. 

Safford,  Gov.,  602,  526»  566,  568,  606» 

756. 
St  David,  633. 
St  Oeorgd,  532. 
St  John,  532,  608,  610. 
St  JoMph  Sisters,  531,  533,  551,  605. 
St  Thomas,  530,  613. 
St  Vrain,  C^ran,  433,  441,  447-8. 
Salado,  Bio,    102,  357. 
SaUs,  Juan,  163,  165. 
Salazar,  Cris.,  119,  147. 
Salazar,  Dimaso,  322,  324-6,  416. 
Salasar,  Francisco,  298. 
Salazar,  Juan  F,  122. 
Salcedo^  Gen.,  297. 
Salinas  or  Salt  Marshes,  77. 
Salinas  Mts,  202. 
Salineros,  168. 
Salmeron,   Gerdnimo  de  Z.,  21,   79, 

159-60. 
Salmeron,  Pedro,  Diario,  84,  107,  111, 

146,  149,  152,  ir)4,  157. 
Salpointe,  J.  B.,  607. 
Salt,  77. 
Salt  River  and  Valley,  502,  531,  524^ 

5,  549,  595,  622  et  seq. 
Salt  River  Settlements,  532. 
Saltelo  Ignacio,  293. 
SaltiUo,  424. 

Salvatierra,  Fr.,  355,  359. 
Samaniego,  Gov.  Juan,  165. 
SamMiiego,  M.  G.,  628. 
Sampson,  A.  B.,  620l 
San  Andr^  357. 
San  Andr^  Goata,  357. 
San  Andres,  Rio,  155,  34a 
San  Antonio,  Cerro,  236. 
San  Antonio,  Rio,  154,  348. 
San  Antonio,  Salvador,  203-4^  213. 
San  Bartolom^  74  et  seq. 
San  Bartolonii6  de  Jongapavi,  349. 
San  Bartolom^  Valley,  10^  120,  122. 
San  Bernardino,  403,  479. 
San  Bernardino,  rancho,  421,  477. 
San  Bnenaventora,  132. 
San  Bnenaventora,  Fr.,  164. 
SanC4rlos,  377, 546,  564-73,  686,  745. 
San  Oayetanode  'Calabazas,'  q.  v. 
San  Oristdbal,  52,  105,  182,  17?,  186, 

199,  206,  212,  214,  216. 
San  Diego,  496,  606. 
San  Dionisio,  369. 
San  FeUpe,  58,  130,  164^  181-2,  189, 

195,  200,  203,  206,  216,  274,  296. 
San  Felipe,  provmoe,  76-7,  91. 
San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa,  36a 
San  Felipe  Uparch,  367. 
8an  Fernando,  296. 


San  Franouoo,  182-8, 160. 

San  Francisco  Javier. 

San  Franciaoo,  Kingdom,  38. 

San  Francisco  Llanos,  77. 

San  Francisco  Mts,  606. 

San  Francisco  de  Oraibe,  849. 

San  Francisco,  Rio,  580. 

San  Gabriel,  63,   131,  133,  156,  172, 

210,  394. 
San  Gerdnimo,  39. 
San  Gregorio,  74 
San  ^^nacio  '  Sonoita,'  q.  v. 
San  mefonso,  68, 131-2;  199,  21&-17, 

225,  274,  317. 
San  ndefonao  Man,  206  et  seq.,  210- 

11. 
San  Javier  del  'Bao'  q.  v. 
SanJos^l64,886. 
San  Juan,   131-3,   160,   164,    158-9, 

172,   175,   182,   186,  195,  199,  202, 

2ia  212,  214,  307. 
San  Jnan  Indians,  433. 
San  Juan  Bautista,  130-1,  354. 
San  Jnan  CapiBtrano^  401. 
San  Jnan  Co.,  785. 
San  Juan,  Rio,  422. 
San  Jnan,  VaUey,  734,  738. 
San  Judas  Tadeo,  867. 
San  JAzaxo,   177,  186^  199,  206,  212, 

214. 
San  Lovenzo,  182,  231. 
San  Lorenzo  Camp,  188,  187. 
San  Ldcas,  106. 
San  Luis,  229. 

San  Marcos,  106, 131-2,  200,  207. 
San  Miguel,   182,   313,  330,  415-16, 

472,  793. 
San  Mignel  Chapel,  Sta  F^,  204. 
San  Miguel  Co.,  792-4. 
San  Miguel  de  Culiacan,  8,   16,  349. 
San  Pablo,  79,  133. 
San  Pftblo,  cnstodia,  160. 
San  Pablo,  Port,  348. 
San  Pascnal,  190. 
San  Pedro,  357,  369,  408,  790. 
San  Pedro  Alcl[ntara  Camp,  182. 
San  Pedro,  Rio  and  VaUey,  40,  478, 

480,  496,   601,  688,  620,  see  alsa 

•Quiburi.' 
San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,  130,  397. 
San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,  Rio,  61. 
San  Rafael  'Gnevavi,'  q.  v. 
San  Rafael  Otaiffui,  366. 
San  Simon,  Valley,  696. 
San  Simon  y  Judas,  390. 
San  Vicente,  Agustin  F.  de,  341-2. 
Sanchez,  Alonso,  108. 
Sanchez,  Jos^  Isnacio,  307. 
Sanchez,  Josd  l£irfa,  430. 
Sanchez,  Miroos,  280. 
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Sandfa,  52-3,  79,  158,  100,  181,  18»- 

90,  198,  253,  290. 
Sandia  Mtns,  202,  227. 
Sandoval,  Chief,  421,  076. 
Sandoval,  AntonicL  322. 
Sandoval,  Felipe,  300-7. 
Sangre  de  Cristo»  34a 
Santa  Ana,  63,  68,  132,  194,  200,  203^ 

200.  210,  210,  274. 
Santa  Ana  Co.,  787. 
Santa  Anna,  Preeidant^  814,  837,  398, 

463,492-3. 
Santa  CUra,  03,  178,  199,  200,  212, 

217,  225,  228,  307. 

Santa  Cnu,  178,  213-14,  217-18,  228, 
480,  780,  see  also  'Callada.' 

Santa  Cms  do  Qaer^taKH  376. 

Santa  Croz,  Rio  and  Valley,  4I>-1, 
346,  355,  357,  359,  373,  47^,  483, 
498,  688,  591-0,  000,  006,  017. 

Santa  Cnu  de  Roeales,  44a 

Santa  F4,  chap,  xvii,  p.  132-3;  188, 
104,    178  et  seq.,  186-0,  198,  203, 

218,  259,  274,  297-9,  308-13,  317- 
19,  322,  325,  303,  392,  411-12,  410^ 
19,  421-3, 425,  428,  433,  436,  438, 
440-2,  444,  447,  466-0,  400^  604, 
040,  092,  096,  790. 

Santa  F^  Caravans,  327-8. 

Santa  F^  Ca,  789-92. 

Santa  F^  Trade,  291  et  aeq.,  299,  320, 

329-37,  411-12. 
Santa  F^  Traders,  327,  411-12. 
Santa  F^  Trail,  437,  407 
Santa  Isabel,  359. 
Santa  Laoia,  Rio,  071. 
Santa  Maria,  Agnstin  de,  349. 
Santa  Marfa,  Joan,  75  et  seq.,  79,  84. 
Santa  Maria  del  'AgnaCauente,'  q. 

V. 

Santa  Maria  de  Grado,  228. 
Santa  Maria,  Rio,  155,  348,  482. 
Santa  Rita  del  Cobre,  303,  468,  507, 

see  also  'Mines.' 
Santa  Rita  Mtns,  401,  680. 
Santiago^  132. 

Santiago^  Don,  see  'Magoffin,'  James. 
Santo  Domingo,  58,  105-6,   130,  132, 

175, 181, 189, 195,  198,  200,  210-17, 

221,296. 
Santo  Domingo  ranoheria,  229, 
Santo  Domingo  Rio^  471. 
Santo  Tomis,  507. 
Sapp,  W.  A.,  670. 
Savage,  L.  M.,  531. 
Savage,  W.  H.,  622, 
Sayaque,  53. 
Sayota,  30. 

Sohiefelin,  R  A.,  688-9 
Schiefflin,  £.,  622. 


Sco6eld,  S.  K.,  628. 

Scott,  John,  298. 

Scott,  Tom,  604. 

Scurry,  W.  R,  093. 

Schuyler,  W.  S.,  566. 

Seals,  Ariz.,  623-4. 

Seals,  K.  M.,  724. 

Sebastian,  67. 

Secession  in  Ariz.,  610  et  seq. 

Secession  in  N.  M.,  chap.  xxviL 

Secularization,  263,  274. 

Sedelmair,  Jacobo,  Entrada,  365-8. 

Segesser,  Felipe,  362. 

Segnra,  Capt.,  477. 

Selby,  591. 

Senators,  N.  M.,  448. 

Senecii,  64,  161,  163,  171,  190-1. 

Seris,  368. 

Soma,  Capt.,  232,  235. 

Serrano,  Fedro,  272-3. 

Seven  Cities,  30,  45. 

Sevilleta,  161. 

Shakespeare,  753,  799. 

Shea,  John  G.,  work  of,  24,  170-L 

Shearer,  J.  G.,  741. 

Sheldon,  L.  A.,  706,  723-4. 

Shepherd,  Capt,  677. 

Sherman,  M.  U.,  606,  624. 

Sherman,  W.  T.,  732. 

Shibell,  C.  A.,  628. 

Shields,  J.  M.   740. 

Shinn,  lieut,  514. 

Shntz,  L.  D.,  449. 

Sia,  see  'Cia.' 

Sibley,  Gea  C,  334. 

Sibley,  H.  H.,  687  et  seq. 

Sierra,  Ant.,  181. 

Sierra  Aznl,  195. 

Sierra  Co.,  801. 

Sierra  Madre,  571. 

Sierra  Morena,  77i 

Sierra  Nevada,  53. 

Sierra  Nevada,  Schooner,  490. 

Siglo  Diet,  y  Nueve,  326. 

Siglienza  y  GtSngora,  176,  197. 

Sifia,  see  'Cia.'^ 

SUva,  Francisco  N.  Relachn,  152. 

Silva,  Jnan  Jos^,  288. 

Silva,  Gov.  Manuel,  161, 

Silver,  see  '  Mines.' 

saver  City,  798-9. 

SUver  Kinff,  635,  687-8,  606,  026. 

Simonaon,  jtfaj.,  676. 

Simpson,  J.  H.,  and  Journal,  38,  52-3^ 

91,  159,  182-3,  201,  467. 
Sinaloa,  350. 

Sitgreaves,  L.,  and  Report,  481,  494. 
Situado,  N.  M..  245. 
SkuU  Valley,  666. 
Slack,  591. 
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Skttery,  MidL,  794. 

Slavery,  Ariz.,  506. 

SUvery,  N.  M.,  443,  445,  447-8,  451 

et  seq.,  456,  680,  714. 
SUvea,  IndiaDy  218. 
Sloes,  591. 

Slough,  J.  P..  093  et  seq.,  723. 
Smafi  Pox,  N.  M..  266, 314,  672. 
Smith,  F.  W.,  628. 
Smith,  6.  C,  485. 
Smith,  Huffh  N.,  444-6. 
Smith,  J.  Y.  T..  624. 
Smith,  Jed.,  335. 
Smith,  Lot,  531. 
Smith,  Pat,  292. 
Smith,  Rees,  507. 
Smithville,  533. 
Smagffling,  602. 
Snively,  Jacob,  327-8. 
S  low,  104. 
Snowflake,  531,  608. 
Soyder,  J.  F.,  237. 
Snyder,  M.  S.,  628. 
Sobaipnris,  352,  354,  361,  368. 
SobaB,  352,  368. 
Socorro,  77,  83.  129.  161,  181,  190-1, 

202-3.  238,  692,  797-8. 
Socorro  Co.,  797-8. 
Solomonville,  627-8. 
Sonoita,  350,  352.  357.  359,  36.%  383, 

385,  498,  503,  507,  596. 
Sonora,  6-13,   344-6,   350,  368,  372, 

377,   404,  478,  492,  496»  408^  500, 

502,  513,  572,  575,  60L 
Sonorans  in  Axi&,  608. 
Sopete,  60. 
Sozcety,  175. 

Sooa,  see  'Oastafio  de  Sosa.' 
Soto^  Hernando,  9. 
Sotomayer,  Pedro,  47-8. 
Soule,  Milan,  565. 
South  vs.  North  in  Cong.,  451-8. 
Southern  Pacific  R.  B.,  479,  604,  799^ 

800. 
Spaniards,  expelled,  N.  M.,  814. 
Spanish  COironiclers,  21-2. 
Spanish  Cdrtes,  287-9. 
Spanish  Grants,  see  'Luid-gnuitB.'. 
Spanish  Outrages,  56w 
Sparks,  John,  292. 
Spencer,  300. 
Spencer,  C.  I*,  613. 
SpiegelbenN  L.,  791-2. 
Springer,  779-80. 
Springenrille,  608. 
Squier,  &  G.,  works  of,  52. 
Sts^  overland,  496,  512,  602^ 
StaSes  of  Zion,  Ariz.,  531  et  seq. 
Stanley,  Ebcn,  610. 
State  far^/A.  U.,  446-7,  46&. 


Stanton,  692. 

Statistics;  Agriooltnre,  Ariz.,  606  et 
seq.;  Id.,  N.  M.,  646,  766-8;  An- 
propriatiooB,  Aiiz.,  526;  Id.,  K. 
M..  169-62  passim;  Education, 
Axk,  606;  Id.,  N.  M.,  774-5; 
Frian,  172-3, 252-3;  Indians,  chap. 
TXJT.,  p.  662;  Land-grants,  757-64; 
livcHrtock,  Ariz.,  608;  LL,  N.  M., 
645,  760;  Mannfaeturers,  Ariz., 
601;  Id.,  N.  M.,  770;  Mining, 
Axi&,  682  et  seq.,  Id.,  N.  M.,  74$^ 
66;  N.  M.,  1760-1800,  _p.  27^-82; 
Id.,  1801-22,  p.  802-3;  Population, 
Ariz.,  .380,  8^  474-^  498,  501, 
604-6;  Id.,  N.  M.,  172-3,  252-3, 
642,  723;  Pueblos,  163-4,  172-3, 
672;  Santa  V6  Trade,  332;  Towns, 
chap,  zxiv.,  xxxi;  Troops,  690; 
Votes,  Ariz.,  626;  Id.,  N.  M.,  650- 
1,  715. 

Statutes,  see  'Lawi.' 

Steamer,  First  on  Cola  Biver,  490. 

Stock,  M.,  501,  070^  731  et  seq.,  745. 

Steen,  Biaj.,  462. 

Steen,  Robert,  614. 

Steeple  Eock,  477. 

Steiger.  Gaspar,  362L 

Steinfefd,  A.,  628. 

Stephens,  506. 

Stevens,  Geo.  H.,  566,  628. 

Staiwell,  W.  H.,  622. 

Stinson,  Jas.,  624. 

Stock-raising,  Ariz.,  402.  594.  597-8. 

Stock-raising.  N.  M.,  68,  67-8,  276, 
302,  767-70. 

Stockton.  Commodore,  476. 

Stone,  590. 

Stoneman,  Geo.,  478,  482,  558-9,  565. 

Stoneroad,  N.  B.,  704. 

Storrs,  Auflr.,  Sta  Fi  Trade,  333. 

Stout,  J.  H.,  550. 

Stoute,  Freegift.  292. 

Stowe,  C.  A.,  734. 

Strain,  J.  H.,  320. 

Strait  of  *  Anian,'  q.  v. 

Stratton,  CiipUviiy  of  the  OcUman  Oirla, 
486.      . 

Street,  W..  628. 

Sturgis,  Lieut,  670. 

Suamca,  353,  369,  375,  386. 

Sugar,  Ariz.,  534,  595. 

Sullivan,  A.  P.,  715. 

Sullivan,  D.  C,  455. 

Sullivan,  John  H.,  548. 

Sulphur  Sprinc:.  566.  596. 

Sumas,  102,  194,  231. 

Sumner,  Gov.  E.  V.,  409,632-3,659,675. 

Sunset.  531. 

Suppai,  547,  see  also  '  Ava-Supies.' 
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Supreme  Court,  720. 

Surveya,  Luid,  Axis.,  W9. 

Smveya,  Land,  N.  M.,  722;  aee  also 

'Land'  imI  <BM]n»d  &axfj.* 
Sottv,  John  A.»  8301 
SvttoQy  J.  S.,  320,  322i 
Sweeney,  L.  W.,  488. 
Swilling,  Jaok»  614^  60L 
TabalMk,  Jnan*  182. 
Tkbii%  161, 17a 
Tibons  Gust,  142. 
Tftfiqae»  17a 
Tafoysi  Jeeoa,  438. 
Tafoya,  Joe4  M.,  287. 
Tagle,  Joan,  23a 
Tamacon,  Bishop^  and  worke,  267, 

209-7%  39a 
Twos,  H  79,  80-90,  96»  I76b  177, 
.  18fr-6,  191, 198,  203»  214^  219^  221, 

228-8a  234»  36a 

IWoe,  6a  63-4,  89,  104,  18%  166, 168, 
176b  177-8,  180-1,  186^  199,  206, 
2ia  214»  216-17, 223,  280^  232,  236^ 
807,  177,  29^-9,  807,  811,  818,  322, 
836-7,  340-1,  4ia  481^  488^  44% 
461,466,666,784 

Taoe  Co.,  783-a 

Tappan,  &  F.,  69%  78a 

Tkzoo  or  Oazoo^  120  el  m^ 

Taxes,  eee  'Finanoe.' 

Tayberoo,  182. 

Taylor,  631. 

Taylor,  J.  W..  Bqpori,  749. 

Tkylor,  PMndont^  447. 

Taza,66a 

Teoolote. 

Tegnayo,  B,  168,  166,  168,  264,  361, 

T^uae,  89,  104,  168,  170,  177-^,  180, 
185, 199,  206,  211-12,  2H  216-17, 
228,  230,  349,  36a 

Teias  Indians,  149, 16%  168, 19a 

Teipana,  129. 

Telegraph,  Aziz.,  606. 

Telegraph,  N.  M.,  773. 

Tellez,  feafael,  198,'  202. 

Telle,  JoB^  Lopez,  230,  234. 

Temple,  Jas.  E.,  78a 

Tempol,  141. 

Tenabo^  161. 

Temiey,  N.  B!,  628 

Temaux-Compans,  VojfOffes,  22. 

Terrenate,  362,  378,  386. 

Territorial  Annals,  Ariz.,  621  et  aeq. 

Territorial  Annals,  N.  M.,  chap.  xxv. 

Territorial  Convention,  N.  M.,  443-5. 

Territorial  Gov't,  Ariz.,  504  et  deq., 

509. 
Territorial  Gov't,  N.  M.,  443,  457-a 
Territorial  Party,  455. 
Terry,  G.  K.,  504. 


Tammie,  68,  182;  177, 13%  199,  20% 

20^1%  21%  22%  874. 
Teza%    1^1%    166-%   819-29,  40% 

426-7,  44%  447,  461,  463  et  aeq., 

457-%  611-ia 
Texaa  Pacific  R.  R.,  630,  603-4. 
Teziaa  InviiMiiMM^  88a 
Teyaa,  6%  60-L 
Thatohar,  Q.  M.,  63%  617. 
TlioinaB,Oea  H..48a 
ThompMn,  Wad4y,  BBoolkclkmi,  88% 

328. 
Tichenor,  G.  N.,  628. 
Tierra  Amarilla,  737  et  aeq.,  786-4. 
Tifl&my,  J.  C,  567. 
Tiguaa,  52,  79,  83,  10%  18%  18%  191, 

230,  243-4,  246,  363-4. 
Tiguex,  50-65,  67,  77,  84,  16%  18% 
Tijoas.  698. 
Timber,  Ariz.,  599. 
Timber,  N.  M.,  30a 
Tindan,  108. 
Tindanes,  150. 
Tipton,  Lieut,  496. 
Tiptonville,  783. 
Tithes,  N.  M.,  30%  342: 
Titlaa,  163. 
Titus,  John,  521. 
Tizon,  Rio,  39,  47,  165,  167,  34a 
TlagaUi.  348. 
Tlaglli,  156. 

llafiiguamayaa,  156,  34a 
Tlaacala,  77. 
TUacaltec  cobny,  179. 
Tobaooo,  K.  M.,  27%  302. 
Tobar,  Gapt.,  59,  65. 
Tobar,  Pedro,  46-7,  72,  87. 
Toboeos,  82. 
Tolby,  703. 

Toledo,  Juan  Joe4,  246. 
Toboaa,  Juan,  116. 
Tolque,  Louis,  43a 
Tom48,434. 
Tomia,  Ind.,  130,  143. 
Tombstone,    356,    577,   682,   688-9% 

603,  605,  620  et  aeq. 
Tom<,  252,  29%  31%  419,  794-% 
Tompiioa,  170,  185,  191. 
Thompkins,  R.  H.,  72% 
Tonner,  J.  A.,  546. 
Tonto  Basin,  548. 
Tontos,  501,  557,  664,  666. 
Torquemada,  Juan,  jtonarqukt^  79-€% 

111.  147. 
Torre,  Rodriguez,  266. 
Totontiac,  31,  45. 
Tousao,  see  'Tom4. 
Towle,  416. 
Towns,  Ariz.,  chi^.  zxiv.,  aee  also 

Co.  namea. 
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Towns,  K.  M.,  ohap.  zxzi.,  p.  279, 

312. 
Townsend,  K  B.,  550. 
Tozer,  Chaa,  620. 
Trade,  Ariz.,  601  et  aeq. 
Trade,  N.  M„  238-9,  276-8,  291  et 

aeq.,  297-9,  301,  329-39,  644,  771. 
Trappers,  406  et  aeq. 
Trasqaillo,  186. 
Treaties,  Gadsden,  491  et  seq.;  Onad- 

alnpe  Hidalgo,  442,  469,  479;  see 

idso  *  Indian  Afibin.' 
Tr^bol,  278. 

Tr^bol,  €k>v.  FraoGiaoo^  273. 
Trenaguil,  83. 

Trevino,  Gov,  Juan  F.,  165,  170. 
Tribaldos,  L.,  111-12. 
Trigo,    Manuel    S.   J.  N.,   Ir^ormt^ 

271. 
Trinidad  Island,  389. 
Thtle,  Gov.  F.  A.,  525. 
Truaz,  W.  B.,  548. 
Trujillo,  Ant.  M.,  436. 
Tnijiilo,  Jos^  349. 
Truman,  B.  C,  60a 
Trumbull,  Senator,  509. 
Tnbac,  369,  374,  378,  381-3,  389,  392, 

400,  404-5,  476,  496,  498^  503»  507. 
Tubirana,  88. 
Tubutama,  852,  867. 
Tuoaon,  71,  369,  374^  878, 880-8,  889, 

892;  897,  400-1,  404-5,  421,  474r-6, 

478,  496,  498,  502,  504,  506-8,  511- 

15,  522-3,  526,  551,  599,    602-3, 

606-7,  617-19,  690-1. 
Tnerto,  840. 
Tnlaroaa,  568,  745. 
Tnky,  M.  F.,  447. 
Tumacaoori,  355,  360,  885»  406. 
Tunioha,  463. 

Tupatd,  175.  185,  189,  199. 
Turbuah,  Albert,  432. 
Turco,  £3,  oar  the  Turk,  51, 55,  59,  60, 

62. 
Turley,  ftiiwwm,  482. 
TumbulL  Oapt,  40a 
Turner,  T.  Ml,  507. 
Turner,  Judge,  521-2L 
Turon,  Bio^  157. 
Turquoise  Mine,  758;  756L 
Turquoises,  81,  46. 
Tuaavaa,  46-8. 
Tutabaoo,  51,  56,  88. 
Typhoid  £pidemio»  814. 
Tyson,  585r 


Ubates,  89. 
Ubeda,  Luis,  67. 


Ilgart^  Geo.,  267,  276,  829,  878,  419. 

X^artey Concha,  Got.  H.,  165. 

UUoa,  Franciaco,  9,  85. 

UUoa  y  Lemoa,  Lope  de,  119->21.. 

Uncle  Sam,  ateamer,  490. 

Underwood,  H.  D.,  628. 

Unionism,  chap,  xxvii. 

United  States,  chap,  xxiii.,  p.  288, 
286,  290  et  aeq.,  334,  408,  411,  aee 
also  'Congreaa. 

United  States  Commissioners,  334. 

United  States  Military  Rule,  chap, 
xxiii. 

United  States  and  Mex.  Bound.  Sur- 
vey, 467  et  seq.,  493. 

Uranga,  Francisco  J.  de,  268. 

Urdlfiola,  Francisco,  100. 

Ures,  350. 

Uribarri,  Juan,  225,  228. 

Urioste,  Martin,  219. 

Urraca,  103-5. 

Urrisola,  Gov.  Man.  P.,  257. 

Utah,  446,  457,  527,  530-1. 

Utah  Irrigation  Co  ,  532. 

Utah  Lake,  261,  392. 

UtabviUe,  532. 

Utes,  665  et  seq.,  737. 

Ute  Creek  Mine,  781. 


Vaca,  Gov.,  334. 

Vaca,  Alonao,  157,  166L 

Vaca,  Ant.,  167,  258. 

Vaca,  Baltasar,  273. 

Vaca,  Bartolom^,  288,  806. 

Vaca,  Domiuffo,  430. 

Vaca,  Jeetis,  M.,  341. 

Vaca,  Jos^  Ant.,  338,  407. 

Vaca,  Miguel  Ant.,  287. 

Vaca,  Tom^a,  430. 

Vaca  y  Pino,  Juan  de  loa  R.,  288. 

Vaca,  aee  'Cabeza  de  Vaca.' 

Vacapa,  30,  33. 

Vacas,  Rio,  89-90,  97. 

Valdes,  Gov.,  164. 

Vald^  Dioniaio,  284. 

Valdes,  Sant,  720,  785. 

Vallada,  Fr.,  182. 

VaUadolid,  64,  see  also  <Taos.' 

Valle,  Alex.,  695. 

Valle,   Gov.   Francisco  A.   M.,  256, 

272,  276. 
Vallejo,  Salvador,  556. 
Valencia,  253,  794. 
Valencia  Co.,  794-6. 
Vallevicioso,  77. 
Valverde,  313,  422-3,  692,  699. 
Valverde  Jose  N.,  239,  359,  361. 
Valverde  y  Cosio,  Capt.,  231-2. 
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Valverde  y  Cotio,  Gov.  Ant,  218-19, 

235  et  sea. 
Van  Horn,  Major,  441. 
Van  Tramp,  J.  C,  Prainet  etc,  466. 
Vaqueros,  162. 
Vargas,  Gov.   Diego,    196-7,   218  et 

aeq.,  226-7,  349. 
Vargas,  Eoseb.,  210. 
Vargas,  Francisco,  192,  213,  220-1. 
Vargas,  Francisco  Diez,  97-8. 
Varo,  Fr.,  157. 
Vasqnez,  Baroney,  292. 
Vega,  3C9. 

Vesas,  see  'Las  Vegas.' 
Veuurde,  Joaquin  Ant,  379. 
Velarde,  Juan,  143. 
Velasco,  viceroy,  116-17. 
Velasco,   Fernandez,   151,    164,   157, 

177. 
Verde,  Rio,  154,  348,  357,  596. 
Vergaia,  Fr.,  147,  154. 
Vermejo,  Rio,  41. 
Vetancurt,    A.,    C^rmieci,  111,    133, 

156,  168,  172-3,  176-7. 
Vial,  Pierre,  276. 
Viceroys,  220,  226,  231,  245,  247. 
Victors,  J.  v.,  622. 
Victorio,  567,  569,  743^. 
Vigil,  A.,  Biographical  Dictation,  192. 
Vigil,  Comelio.  432. 
Vigd,  Cris.,  273. 
Vigil,  Donaciano,  426,  449. 
Vigil,    Gov.    Juan  Bautista,   308-9, 

311,416,441-3. 
Vigilantes,  see  'Crime.' 
ViDagri,   Gaspar,  Hidoria,  80,  107, 

111  et  seq.,  129,  140,  143^,  147. 
ViUanueva,  Gov.  F.,  165,  168. 
Villanueva  de  Santa  Gnu,  228. 
ViUapando,  339. 
Vaiasefior,  Teatro,  252-S. 
Villasur,  Pedro,  246-7. 
Virgin,  River,  495,  585. 
Virginia,  586. 
Visitas,  Ariz.,  406. 
Vivero,  R.,  NoUciaa,  152. 
Vizcaino,  Sebastian,  11. 
Vizcarra,  Col,  335. 
Vizcarra,  Gov.  Ant,  284. 
Voyage  CoUectionSf  22. 
Wade,  Ben,  509. 
Wagon  Mound,  783. 
Wagon,  First  in  Sta  F^  Trade,  314, 

3^. 
Waldo,  Capt,  425-^. 
Waldo,  David,  332. 
Waldo,  L.  L.,  432-3,  43o. 
Walker,  see  'Lynx  Creek.* 
Walker,  Joel  P.,   299. 
Walker,  John,  501,  506. 


Walker,  JoMph,  680L 

Walker,  J.  R.,  612. 

Walker's  Filibusters,  489. 

Wallace,  Lewis,  706. 

Wallen,  H.  D.,  556. 

Walnut  Grove,  527. 

Walton,  Capt,  422. 

War  of  the  Rebellion,  see  '  I 

Warnekros,  P.  B.,  622. 

Warfield.  Col,  327-8. 

Warner,  465. 

Warner,  J.  J.,  385. 

Warner,  S.,  505. 

Warren,  G.  K.,  Memoirs,  472. 

Warren,  S.,  620. 

Washington,  Gov.  J.  M.,  440,  44a-4» 

463,  467. 
Wasson,  John,  599  et  seq. 
Watkins,  550. 
Watrous,  783. 
Watts,  508. 
Watts,  J.  H.,  792. 
Watts,  J.  S.,  650,  716. 
Weaver,  Pauline,  407,  580,  612. 
Weedin,  T.  F..  626. 
Weightman,    Major,   424,   444,    458, 

633. 
Weller,  John  B.,  468. 
Wells,  415. 
Wells,  E.  W.,  612. 
Wells,  J.  H.,  50a-7. 
West,  Lieut-col,  514-15. 
Western  Union  Telegraph,  605. 
Wharton,  Capt,  335. 
Wharton,  J.  E.,  628. 
Wheaton,  Gen.,*  556. 
Wheeler,  551. 
Wheeler,  Geo.  M.,  HeporU,  535,  722; 

750  et  seq. 
Wheeler,  R.  G.,  550. 
Whipple,  A.  W.,  Hepori,  468,  480-2, 

White,  463. 

White,  A.  M.,  550. 

White  Mt  Reservation,  565. 

Wliite  Mtns,  585. 

White  Oaks,  796. 

Whitman,  Lieut,  560. 

Whitney,  R.  £.,  559. 

WhiUier,  C.  A.,  556. 

WhitUesey,  Lieut,  440. 

Wickenbuig,   Henry,  587,  603,  605^ 

623-4. 
WUbur,'H.  R.,566. 
Wilbur,  R.  A.,  551. 
Wdcox,  A.  H.,  489. 
WUcox,O.B.,  569-70. 
WUcox,  P.  P.,  567. 
Wilkerson,  Wm,  612. 
Wilkinson,  Lieat,  292  et  seq. 
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Wilkinson,  James,  363. 

Willard's  Inland  Trade,  334. 

Waicox,  621. 

Williams,  591. 

Williams,  Benj.,  622. 

WUIiams,  BiU,  614. 

Williams,  Josephus,  566. 

WiUing,  Geo.  M.,  399. 

Willis,  Major,  522. 

Wlllock,  Lieut-col  409. 

Wilmot,  Proviso,  452,  506. 

Wilson,  B.  D.,  ObaervaUona,  338,  407. 

Wilson,  F.  F.,  628. 

Wingaeld,  £.  H.,  663,  669. 

Winsor,  Justin,  25-6. 

Wislizenns,  A.,  and  works,  464. 

Witchcraft,  175. 

Wolfskin,  338. 

Wood,  Gov.,  455. 

Woodhouse,  S.  W.,  481. 

Woodruff,  Wilford,  531. 

Woods,  496. 

Wool,  N.  M.,  302. 

Woolson,  T.  W.,  731. 

Wordsworth,  W.  C,  507. 

Wores,  C.  R.,  628. 

Workman,  Julian,  300,  322. 

'Workman-Rowland  Party,*  339. 

Wright,  Gen,  513. 

Wright,  J.  H.,  628. 

Wyncoop,  Capt.,  695. 

M^tfliet-Ptolemy  map  of  1597,  p.  71. 


Xabe,  59-60,  65. 
Xila,  see  'Gila.' 
Ximeria,  52. 


Yamajabes,  394,  see  also  'Mojaves.' 

Yaquis,  350,  404. 

Yavapai  Co.,  523,   527,  586-7,  590, 

596,  598,  610  et  seq. 
Yavapais,  545-6, 552  et  seq.,  556,  564, 

566,  580-1. 


Ye,  Juan,  206,  209-10. 

Young,  Brigham,  532. 

Young,  Ewmg,  338,  407. 

Yuma,  489,  509,  514,  535,  576,  602-3, 

605,  615  et  seq. 
Yuma  Co.,  523,   527-^,  580,  585-6, 

590,  595,  598,  615. 
Yuma  Sentinel,  383,  400. 
Yumas,  357-9,  367,  388-9,  394,  396, 

480,  486  et  seq.,  488-9,  500,  544^, 

550. 
Yuque-Yunque,  63,  131. 
Yutas,  171.  181,  185.  210,  232,  235-6, 

239,  247-9,  266,  276,  397,  418,  421, 

462,  see  also  'Utes.' 


Zaffuato,  87. 

Zaldivar,  Juan,  37,  111,  124, 129, 130, 
139,  141. 

Zaldivar,  V.,  and  Helachn,  111,  117- 
18,  129,  137-45,  151-2,  157. 

Zamacois,  N.,  Hieiotia,  112,  168. 

Zapata,  see  'Vargas.' 

Z&rate  'Salmeron,'  q.  v. 

Zavaleta,  Alonso,  182. 

Zavaleta,  Juan,  228. 

.2ieinos,  Diego  de  la  Cassa,  214 

Zenteno,  Andres,  476. 

Zia,  see  *Cia.' 

Zipias,  160,  166. 

Zotylo,  Gov.  F.,  161. 

Zubia,  Capt.,  143. 

Zufli,  32,  34,  40-8,  86-9,  139-10,  154, 
159-61,  166,  170,  179,  182,  186, 195, 
201-2,  207,  209,  216,  221-2,  225-31, 
23.3,  346,  36,3,  423,  467,  481,  741-2. 

Zufii,  Rio,  481-2. 

Ztifiio,  307,  423,  521. 

Zdfiiga,  386,  397,  406. 

Zdfliga,  Garcia,  182. 

Ztiniga,  Ignacio,  403-4. 

Zdfiiga,  Jos^,  397. 

Zdfiiga,  Ripida  Ojeada,  403. 

Zutancalpo,  138,  143. 

Zutucapan,  138,  140-1,  143. 
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